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ERRATA 


-Page 67, iine iO, for jpori read/or^. 

Page 69, iine 29, for north read south. 

Page 79, line 5, for Uple read Upleta, 

Page 93 , iine 38, for Scmrelcha read Son7'ekkci. 

5 , line 41, for Bliadle read Bhddla. 

Page 101, line 8, for MU read HU, 

,, line 16, for Ue read lies, 

j, line 36, for Sinh or Sim read Sliian. 

Page 102, line 22, for timbarva read tendm. 

Page 109, note 2, for Fd7'ikh4’So7'ath read TdrihMUSoraih. 

Page 110, line 6, for a dishononred read an honoured. 

Page 131, line 45, for between Khdchars and Khxmctns read between VeUds 
and the Khdchars and Khumdns, 

Page 132, iine 42, for Jam read Jam, 

Page 162, iine 10, for independence read influence. 

Page 233, line 37, for saries read serais. 

Page 349, line 25, iov found read sound. 

Page 368, line 14, for m^^th-east read north-west. 

Page 376, line 35, for temple, Ydsangdevl read te^nple of VasangdevL 
Page 381, line 33, for Wadhwdn read Limbdi, 

Page 385, line 33, for Wadhwdn read LimhdL 
Page 394, line 21, for Taldv read Taldja, 

Page 396, line 46, for has read is in. 

Page 397, line 31, for a read the. 

Page 427, line 41, for now of Ahmadabad read mioSubahddr of Akmadahad, 
Page 459, line 25, for conquered read huilt, 

,, line 33, for taht read that. 

Page 464, line 12, for sinvh read shian and for lion read lioness. 

Page 467, line 31, for Haidar Ali read Haidar Kulk 
Page 468, line 27, for caused hm read continued. 

Page 518, line 38, for Aina read V^ia, 

Page 526, line 27, for six or read /or. 

Page 577, line 18, for composition read compensation. 

Page 607, line 47, for oidng read oimmg. 

Page 618, line 39, for Malcalah read Malacca, 

„ line 47, for Mahalah read Malacca, 

Page 672, line 3, for fcj read Nb 

Page 673, line 32, for received rUlages read reedved the villages. 

Page 691, line 5, for departed read Hothal departed. 

Page 695, line 42, for Ahhesing these. two brought read Ahligesing hroMghi^ 









Ea'tllia'wa'r, as peninsular Gujarat is now called^ lies on the 
west coast of India between 20*^40' and 23° 25' north latitude and 
69® 5' and 72® 20' east longitude.^ The peninsula has an 
area of about 23^500 square miles^ a population, according to the 
1881 census, of about 2,500^000, and an estimated yeaidy revenue of 
£1^630,000 (Es. 1^53,00,000). Of these totals about 1320 miles of 
area, 160,000 people, and £26,600 of revenue belong to the Gogha 
and Dhandhuka sub-divisions of Ahmadabad ; about seven miles of 
area, 10,800 people, and £3800 of revenue belong to the Portuguese 
island of Diu; and about 1320 miles of area, 148,000 people, 
and £10,900 of revenue belong to His Highness the Gaikw^r^s 
possessions. There remain, for the territory which forms the Political 
Agency of Kathiawar about 20,880 miles of area, 2,180,000 people, 
and £1,488,700 of revenue.^ 

K^thi^war is a square peninsula standing boldly out into the 
Arabian sea between the smaller projection of Cutch and the 
straight line of the Gujarat coast. Its physical features suggest 
that it may once have been an island or a group of islands of volcanic 
origin, '^alf way along its northern border stretches a flat desert 
called the Ban, which in the rainy season becomes a shallow lake 
and in the dry season is bare of vegetation and studded with 
deposits of ^alt. 'Between Kathiawar and the Gujarat mainland a 
belt of salt land, with occasional marshes and pools, shows that at 
one time a channel joined the Ean with the gulf of Cambay, and 
that the whole northern margin of Kathijiwar, from the gulf of Catch 
to the gulf of Cambay, was once washed by the sea. The silt of the 
old eastern branch of the Indus, of the Luni, the Banfe, the Sarasvati, 
the Eupen,and the Sabarmati,has gradually filled the shallow sea bed 
into which it fell, and has joined north-east Kd,thidwdr with the main- 
land.'^xcept this alluvial tract, thesurface of K4thid,w^r iseverywhere 
undulating or bi'oken into hills. The highest eminences lie in an 
arc across the south of the peninsula, the loftiest summits from west 
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^ The iatitndes and longitudes are taken from the Index Chart of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

3 Of these details the area and population figures are fairly accurate, , The revenue 
figures are rough estimates. ^ . : 
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to east being tbe Bai'das wbicli I'eacb. 2000 feet, the Osliam bill 
near Dboraji^ the Girnar at Jnnagad 8666 feet above tbe sea,, 
tbe summits of tbe Gir from 1500"* to 2100 feet^ and Sliatriinjaya 
1977 feet. Nortb of this arc of bills is a rough tracts lying from 
soutb-west to north-east, the highest summits in which do not rise 
more than 700 or 800 feet above the sea. These hills fall away 
towards the north, the last conspicuous eminence being an isolated 
hill at Ohotila 1173 feet high. North and east of Ohotila a vast 
rolling plain, merging gradually into the Ran on the north and the 
Nal on the east, contains only one range of importance the Mandhao 
hills about 800 feet high. The highest table land in the peninsula is 
in the centre, from which rivers run towards every side. The surface 
rocks are limestone in the south and sandstone in the north, both of 
good quality for building. The higher hills such as the Girnd,r are 
granite ; the lower hills, trap and basalt. Curious straight dykes of 
basalt, from fifty to a hundred feet high and many miles long, are 
common in the centre and south-east of the province. In the older 
parts of Kathiawar the rock is near the surface and water is sweet 
and abundant. 

The isolated position of K4tMawd,r did not seclude it from the 
general history of India nor protect it against attacks from without. 
It appears to have acknowledged the supremacy of the early Hindu 
dynasties and to have suffered invasion and conquest by the 
Muhammadans, and partial subjection by the Mardthas, to the 
latter of whom, as represented by the Peshwa and the G^ikwdr, 
most of the chiefs became tributary. Here may also be mentioned 
the incursion of the Kathis, a tribe who came apparently from the 
north-west and established themselves by force of arms in the 
centre of Kathiawar, on lands which they wrested from the 
landholders, or, on the decay of the Empire, from the Muhammadan 
government. The rest of the history of Kathidw^r is made up 
of the conquests, vicissitudes, feuds, and alliances of the chiefs, 
mostly Rajputs, who have inhabited the country from a remote 
date. That, until very recent times, there was little security to 
life and property, is shown by the bastions and curtains which 
surround all the large towns and even many of the villages, 
especially in the south. To this day too can he seen in many 
villages a solitary masonry tower where watch was constantly kept, 
and from which an alarm was sounded directly a roving band 
of marauders was seen in the distance. On hearing the caution 
the cattle were hastily driven from pasture, and the inhabitants 
prepared for defence. Most of these towers are still in good 
condition, but some are ruined. They sometimes stand in a plain 
the solitary remnant of a once prosperous village. Since, in 1808 
the British Government mediated to protect the Kathiawar chiefs 
from the Mar^this and from each other and to guarantee rights 
of property as they then stood, peace and order have given the 
opportunity for a great increase of prosperity. Land has acquired a 
new value. Large areas of waste and bush have disappeared before 
the plough, and the long tract of woodland known as the Gir and 
stretetong from aear Mendarda'to PHitana, is the last remnafil ot 
■ the ancient forest* 
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Tlie landlords^ riglits iii K^itliiawar are lield bj tlie raliiig races Cliapter I* 
wbo are tlie families of former or existing cliiefe mostly bet DescrMlom 

includiBg a few Miihaiiimadaii families and tlie Kdibi conuiiuiiities. ^ ^ . 

The tenants are Kaubis, Kolis^ and otlier miseollaneoiis tribes* rntroducfcioa, 
The tenants ImTe no large or w'ell defined rights, and the 
village system of India, if it ever prerailed, is' not now maintained 
in its usual strength, the agnaeiiltural .population is fairly 

prosperous as it is iiowliere dense, and cultivates a soil of tolerable 
fertility, while the chiefs their tenantry from any stringent 

action of their civil courts. OTlie staple of -the province is cotton 
which is produced of good quality along with other rich produce in 
the' south-eastern, north-eastern and central districts, and alternately 
with food grains in the north-western. ^Iie alluvial plain 
between the Ean and the gulf of Cambay produces wheat. 

^The cotton is purchased by local traders and by the agents of 
merchants in Bombay, and is exported in .large quantities from 
the ports established on the creeks and estuaries which are found in 
most of the maritime states. The province is enriched by the price 
paid for its extensive exports, and the numerous petty courts of the - , , 

chiefs furnish a great demand for home-grown commodities and 
for skilled labour. The facilities for export by sea are not yet 
fully developed, but the Central India railway has penetrated 
Kathiawar from the north-east and is prolonged through the heart 
of the peninsula by a railway owned by two of the principal states. 

Cash rents have been substituted in some of the leading states for 
rent in kind, and the agricultural population have thus been placed 
in a position to pi’ofit by the increasing activity of trade. The least 
improvable class, the most impecunious and the least intelligent, 
are the petty landlords known as Ga7*dsmsy the remote descendants 
of the ruling families, who are too poor and too ignorant to welcome 
salutary reforms. The above are the characteristics of the popula- 
tion in all parts of Kathiawar, whether the ruling class be Jhiia, 

Gohil or JMeja Rajputs, Musaimans, or K^this,^ 

The province is bounded on the south and south-west by the Bomidarieg, 

Arabian sea, on the north- we^ by the gulf of Outch, and on the 
east by the gulf of Cambay, '^rom the apex of these two gulfs, 
the Bans of Outch and Cambay, waste tracts half salt morass half 
smdy desert, stretch inland towards each other and complete the 
isolation of Kdthidwar, except one narrow neck which connects it on 
the north-east with the mainland of Gujarat. 

The old or popular division of the province is into ten districts, 8tib-I>ivisionfs. 
JhaMvad in the north-east, Machhukdntha in the north, H^lar in 
the north-west, Okhamaiidal in the west, Barda in the south-west, 

Sorath and Bilbridvad in the south, GohilvM in the south-east, 

Gndsarvaiya in the east, and KdthiiS,w4r in the centre.' ■ 

^ JhIlIvad in the north, with an area which may approximately be J/Mvdd ' 
given as 4392 square miles, takes its name from the tribe of Jhala 
Rajputs who own the principal estates. It includes various sufa- 
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divisions. In tlie extreme nortli is tlie sub-division or taliika of 
Jhinjliuvada belonging to cHefs of mixed Koli and Eajpnt race. 
Adjoining JMnjbuviida to the sontb is tie Kanbi estate of Pixtdi^ 
wMcb, except a few Kathiawar villages^ lies witbin Abmadabad 
limits. Prom Patdi^ stretching west along the shores of the Ean of 
Cutchj is a tract of country known as Jatvar from its Musalman 
Jats^ and ruled by a family of Maliks the present tahihddrs 
of Bajana. North-east of Jatvd-r^ lying along the eastern frontier 
adjoining the British district of Ahmadabad^ occur in succession 
the district of Chunval where reside the Ghunvalia Kolis of 
thieving notoriety, the Nalkantha, that is the country on the banks 
of the Nal an extensive lake of slightly brackish water at the head 
of the Ean of Cambay^ and the Bhd the lowlying land bordering 
the Cambay Ean. Inland^ occupying the greater part of northern 
central and eastern Jhdlavad, are the states of Dhrdngadra the 
chief of which is the recognised head of the Jhala clan, Vdnkdner, 
Lakhtar, Limbdi, Wadhwan, and Ohnda. In the south is the 
Panchdl, a tract comprising the Jhala states of Than which is 
part of Lakhtar, and S^ela, with the Parmer estate of Mali. 
In the south-eastern corner is the Dhandhnka sub-division of 
Ahmadabad. 

Maohukaxtha, with an area of about 780 square miles, lies to the 
west of Jhaldvad and separates that division from the district or 
p'&nt of H^Ur, It takes its name from lying along the banks of 
the Machu river, and comprises the Jadeja Eajpnt states of Morvi 
and Malia. It is now absorbed in Halar. 

Hauab, in the west, with an area of about 7060 square miles, 
takes its name from the first Jadeja Eajpnt, who (a.d. 1535) 
established himself within its limits, and who was descended from 
J4mHala of Outch. It includes the states of Jdmnagar or Navanagar, 
the chief of which is the head of the Kdthi&wdv JMejas, Eajkot, 
Gondal, Dhrol, and Kotra S^ngani with several minor holdings. 
The western part of this division, consisting of the level tract 
between the gulf of Outch, the district of Okhdmandal the Barda 
hills and the western sea, is locally known as the Bar^ri. 

OkhAmahdal, with an area of about 800 square miles, forms the 
western extremity of the peninsula from which it is cut off by one 
of the lowlying salt wastes called Eans. It belongs to Barodl 

Babda, containing about 500 square miles and lying along the 
south-west coast, is the only remnant left to the Jethva Eaipnts of 
their ancient possessions. It is now absorbed in Sorath. 

SoBATH, in the south, has an area of about 5220 square miles It 
includes the Musalmdn state of Jun%ad, the small holdino* of 

BdntTa the Baroda snb-amsion of Kodinir, and the Portuguese 
island of Diu. Under these are various sab..divisions, the Bhddar- 
k&utha, lying as the name implies along the hanks of the Bhddar 
nver; the Uhed, a lowlying tract flooded during the south-west 
stretches along the coast between Navibandar and 
Midhaypur and shares uts mme with the lakes or ghairs situated 
Within Its limits j the Nolikantha, which is the country on the banks 
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GohUvdd. 


Undsarvaiyn, 


Kdthidwdr, 


'«teads from CborvM to fT^&rabad. It in reaEy K%teor and nas nol 

p do with tbo Oir, Colonel J, W. Watsoii, - - T--- v, ■ : : , . 


of tlie Noli rirer immediately to the south of tlieGhed ; the Naglier/ 
a narrow strip stretching aloiig^ the coast fi*om MdclhaTpiir to the 
frontiers of BabriavtUl 5 and the Gir^ an extensiTe tract of hill and 
forest hi the interior of the didsiun* 

BAbaeiatad^ a small district of about 500 square miles, lies on the 
coast between Sorath and Gohilrdd. It takes its name from the 
Bdbarids, a clan originally settled near Than, whence they were 
driven by the Katlri iminigratioii* Besides numerous petty states 
held under complicated tenures, this district inelndos the Janjma 
HabsHs’ possession of Jafarabad. It is now absorbed in Sorath. 

Gohilvad takes its name from the Gohil Bajputs who own tie 
greater part of it. It lies along the gulf of dambay, and has an 
area of about 4208 square miles. In addition to the GoHI states 
of Bkwnagar, Palitilna, Liithi, and Akla, it comprises the Gogha 
sub-division of Ahinadabad and the Damnagar sub-division of 
Baroda which was acquired by Damdji Gaikwar from Lathi when he 
married the chiefs daughter. 

Undsaevaiya, now absorbed in Gohilvad, is the smallest of all 
the sub-divisions, with an area of about 160 square miles. It 
touches the gulf of Cambay on the east, and stretching back along 
the south bank of the river Shatrunji, is surrounded inland by the 
districts of Gohilvad. 

KAthiAwar, or the Kathis’ land, occupies the centre of the pro- 
vince, and has an area of about 4000 square miles. The south-western 
part of this division is occupied by the state of Jetpur under Yala 
K^this. In the remaining portion are the sub-divisions of Vasavad 
belonging to a family of Desais, Kharapat, Alag-Dlianani, and 
Kundla. It also contains the minor holdings of Ghotila and 
Anandpur of the Khachar Kathis, Sudamra, and Dhdndalpur of 
the Khavad Kathis, and the sub-divisions of Amreli, Dhari, and 
Dhantarvad which were acquired by Baroda from the Nawab of 
Junagad and neighbouring Kathi landholders during the famine of 
1812, It is now absorbed in Sorath. 

The lands included in these ten districts fall into three classes : 
Territories under Ahmadabad comprising the sub-divisions of Dhan- 
dhuka in Jhitlavad and of Gogha in Gohilvdd; territories under 
independent governments comprising the Portuguese settlement 
of Diu and the possessions of His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda, 
namely the district of Okhamaiidal, and the sub-divisions of Amreli, 
Dhdri and Dhantarvad in Kdthiawkr, Kodindr in Sorath, and D^m- 
nagai’ in Gohilvdd; one hundred and ninety-three estates of local 
chiefs and iando^vners, which embrace all the remaining lands of 

1 According to AlacAIurdo (TranB. Bom. Lit, 8oc, 1/284), tMs tract took its iiame 
from its original possessors the Hagair Kajputs. It is not easy to say what people are 
meant. A JYdg dynasty ruled at Karwar and GwAHor in ancient times, hut there is 
no evidence to connect them with BiAthiAwAr. HAgAs are . also mentioned as an 

aboriginal tribe inhabiting Gujarslt (Ind- Ant. XV,197}. JSfigher is a strip on the s» 
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the peninsula^ and are under the cliax’ge of the Political Agent at 
Eajkot. 

The proprietors of these 193 estates vary from the Jam of 
Navanagar, the lord of 3800 square miles with a population of about 
SOOjOOO and a yearly reyenue of £280^,000 (Rs. 28,00^000)^ to the 
holder of the fraction of a village, little more than a peasant, 
who is often hard pressed to furnish his share of tribute. In 1863 
the body of chieftains was distributed among seven classes with 
functions and privileges varying from full civil and criminal 
jurisdiction to powers little more than nominal. Some idea of the 
distribution of the work of administering Kathiawar may be formed 
by arranging the estates of the seven classes of chiefs under three 
groups. In the first group under ordinary circumstances the 
management is in the hands of the chiefs ; in the second group 
the management is shared between the chiefs and the Political 
Agent and his assistants; in the third group the burden of 
administration rests almost entirely on the political officers. The 
first group with a total area of 14,810 square miles a population 
of 1,653,000 and a yearly revenue of £975,505 (Rs. 97,55,050), 
includes the territories of thirteen chiefs, four of the first and 
nine of the second grade who have full civil and criminal powers, 
and whose management is, under ordinary circumstances, neither 
supplemented nor directly controlled by the Political Agent. The 
second group, with a total area of 8445 square miles a population 
of 402,940 and a yearly revenue of £211,891 (Rs, 21,18,910), 
includes the territory of twenty-five chiefs, seven of the third, 
seven of the fourth, nine of the fifth and two of the sixth grade 
invested with something less than full civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
whose powers are supplemented by those of the Political Agent. 
The third group with a total area of 2625 square miles a population 
of 264,689 and a yearly revenue of £130,640 (Rs. 13,06,400), 
includes the territories of 155 petty chiefs of the sixth seventh and 
non-jurisdictional grades under the thdna circles or whose powers of 
administering police and justice have almost entirely been transferred 
to the political officers. 

For purposes of general supervision and control the province is 
divided into four districts or pmnts, Jh^lav^d, H41ar, Sorath, and 
Gohilv4d, each of which is partly controlled and partly managed by 
a political assistant. JhiUvdd in the north-east, with an area of 4392 
square miles a population of 419,500 and 706 villages, comprises the 
first class state of Dhrangadra, the second class states of Vank4nei% 
Limbdi and Wadhwfe, the third class states of Lakhtar, Saela, and 
Chuda, the fourth class states of Muli and Bajana, the fifth class 
states of P^tdi and Vanod, and fifty-three estates under the charge 
of officers called ihdndars^* H^Mr, to the north-west and 
centre of the peninsula, with an area of about 7060 square 
miles a population of 649,200 and 1229 villages, comprises the 
first class state of Hav^lnagar, the second class states of Morvi, 
Dhrol, R4jkot and Gondal, the fourth class states of Koka, Virpur 


? AJist of the estates under tMnddn is given in the Appendix, 
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and Malia, tlie fiftli class states of Mengni^ Ga?ridad^ Pal^ G-adlika^ 
and JaHa-DeYaiii> and nineteen ihdna cycles. Sorath^ in tlie 
soutli-'^'est and souths witli an area of about 5220 square miles a 
population of 051,900 and 124*9 Tillages, comprises tbe first class state 
of Junagad, tlie second class state of Jafarabad, tbe third class states of 
Porbaiidar and Baiitva (Manavadar), the fourth class state of Jetpur, 
the fifth class states of Bantva (Gidad)/ Vasavad, and Dedan, two 
sixth class states^ and twenty-three ihmia circles. Gohilvad to the east 
and north-east of Sorath, with an area of about 4208 square miles a 
population of 600/200 and 998 Tillages, comprises the first class state of 
Bhavnagar, tbe second class state of Palitaiia, the third class states of 
Vala and Jasdan, the fourth class state of Lathi, and sixty ilidna 
circles. In 1881 the states under the management of their chiefs occu- 
pied an area of about 18/256 square miles with a population of about 
2,056,820 ; those administered by the political officers in behalf of 
the chiefs comprised an area of about 2623 square miles and a 
population of 000/200. The following table gives a general idea of 
the different states of which a detailed statement is given in the 

Appendix : . , , 

KATIIlIwlE STATES, 1882. 


Obapter L 
Description^ 
Sub-Divisions, 


Til- Popu- • 
ai^es. lation. r 


Til- 

lages. latioii. j 


Eevenue. 


States, 


Third Class- 
j contd. 

)3,00,0{>0 1 Lakhtar 
4,50,000 Porbandar 
JO, 00, 000 Saela 

>0,33,098 Vala 


First Class. 


BMvnagar 

Dhrtogadra 

Xavdnagar 

Second Class. 


Fourth Class, 


Dhrol 

Oondal 

Jfxfarabad 

Limbdi 

Morbi 

Pdlitana 

Rfijkot 

VankSlnor 

Wadhwiin 


Third Class. 


Bfintva 

Ohnda 

Jasdan 


2029 562 j 260,000 20,00,000 

^ Lying midwsiy between the dry deserts of Sindh and the moist 
wooded Konkan, the province of K4thi4war partakes of the 
nature of both. At the same time it illustrates the transition 
between them by modifications of aspect ranging from the barren- 
ness of the one to the richness of the other. Its shores^ differing 
from the rocky coast line to the north and^ south of Bombay,, * 
resemble the coasts round the head of the Arabian sea^ and inland 


Aspect, 
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it stows every variety of scenery, from tlie arid sandy tracts of 
OkMmandal in tte west and Jtalavad in the east covered mth 
cactus and desert hushes, to the forests of the G^ii, where 
perennial streams flow through romantic glades ; from the desolate 
waste of the Ban to the south-western seaboard where throughout 
the year shady groves and gi’een fields delight the eye ; from the 
i/salt-cbarged plains of the east and west, desolate and waterless in the 
hot season, to the rich seaboard tracts where water-wheels creak the 
livelong day and thriving villages nestle among gardens and brakes 
of sugarcane ; and from the ever sterile hills of H^lar and Jhalavad 
to the lofty splintered peaks of the Grirnar towering over the wooded 
ranges of Sorath. 

The coast may be divided into four sections, seventy miles from 
A m il in the north-east to Gopnath, eighty miles from Gopndth to 
Diu, 160 from Diu to Okhamandal, and 120 from Okhamandal 
to the head of the gulf of Outch. The seventy miles from Amli at 
^ the head of the gulf of Cambay to Gopndth is partly a low muddy 
foreshore lined with mangroves, and partly sandy and rocky. ^ The 
eighty miles from Gopnith to Diu head present a succession of 
cliSs of modei*ate height, sometimes hollowed by the sea into caverns. 
Prom the sea the south coast is singularly pleasing. Bold headlands 
and white fiat-roofed picturesque towns succeed each other, the sea 
is gay with dancing fishing-boats and heavy laden cotton craft, and 
along the shore, behind the line of white breakers appear deep green 
palm-groves, and up broad estuaries are views of rolling plains and 
glimpses of far-off hills. The one hundred and sixty miles from 
Diu to the point of Okhamandal is generally flat and fringed with 
a line of windblown sand hills. The one hundred and twenty 
miles from Okhamandal point to the head of the gulf of Outch is 
throughoufc a line of low reefs and muddy foreshore fringed with 
mangroves, low ugly stretches often transformed by the mirage into 
shifting scenes of rock and castle, shady groves, and still lakes. 

The coast line, whether muddy foreshore, cliffs, or sand hills, is 
broken at intervals by the months of rivers and creeks, through 
. which, especially in the Ghed districts of the south, the sea gains 
access to a chain of salt wastes covered in parts with mangrove 
bushes* 

Behind the salt wastes, lies a belt of flat cultivated country. 
In parts, as in the south-west and south, it holds fresh water and 
is of great fertility. Moistened hy the sea dews fi^om the 
south and enriched by the drainage from the greater and lesser 
Gir which bound it on the north, this strip of country called the 
H%her, highly cultivated, dotted with groves of shady trees, 
and with many rich watered fields, is one of the most favoured 
.parts of the province, . Unlike the N%her, most of the country 
^ near the coast is charged with salt, and after the early crops have 
been harvested, its hedgeless fields and hare treeless stretches are 
in the highest degree monotonous and uninteresting. In many 
parts, especially along the nori)h-east frontier, the salt rises to the 
surface and covers large areas with a white crust ) while in Jh^Mvad 
and the Bbal, as the hot weather advances, wells and streams 
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turn saltj and tlie people are driTeii to tte village ponds for a scanty 
supply of bad water. In tbe Bbal land along the north-east^ 
during the rainy season (Jane- October), the country is under water 
and between' the low island village sites coinmnnication is cut off 
except by boat In the cold weather (November- February) the Bhal 
is covered with miles of unbroken wheat fields. The harvest 
(February -March) is a time of life and activity. But when the crop 
i's housed, this black level tract, open to a burning ”sun and swept by 
hot winds and clouds of salt dust, is a region to shunned almost 
as carefully as the neighbouring Ran. Beyond these coast tracts 
the country is a rolling plain watered by numerous streams and 
broken by "groups and ranges of hills. 

Most Kathiawar hills belong to one of two systems, which, running 
north-east and south-west, form irregular chains, crossing the country 
in nearly parallel lines. 

Of these the northern series begins with some wild-looking barren Mrtlem Series, 
hills, vfhich rise near the centre of the province a little to the east of 
the town of Kotra (Pitha), and stretch northward in worn masses or 
narrow ridges, until, about the centre of the chain near the towns of 
Anandpur and Bhadla, they form plateaus over 1000 feet above the 
sea. Throwing off branches to the right and left the range again 
narrows into a succession of rocky heights, which carry on the 
original- direction northward past Vankaner until they end in the 
plains near the town of Morvi. Of the two branches thrown off from 
the central range, that to the north of the Rajkot and Wadhwan 
road is known as the Mandav range j while that to the south of that 
road is called the Thanga chain. These pass respectively the towns 
of Thdn and Ohotila, and the northern branch sinks finally into 
the plain in the neighbourhood of Dhr£ngadra at the north-east 
corner of the peninsufa. The left branch begins with stony plateau 
and low barren ridges, and gradually developes into a succession of 
short rocky ranges, which lie for the most part north and south and 
follow each other in detached groups, represented by tbe hills that 
run from Kotharia to Kotra- Sangani, the Balasa hills from KMavar 
to Bhdy^vadar near Upleta including those near Lalpur,. and the 
Alech hills stretching from Dhank to Khagasri, each group growing 
in height as they stretch towards the south-west, where the series , , 

culminates in a bold isolated chain of hills, known as the Barda 
mountains, which run north and south nearly parallel to the coast 
for about twenty miles, and, with peaks rising to 2000 feet, overlook ( ; 

the waters of the Arabian sea at Porbandar. 

Speaking generally the northern series of Mils is characterised by 
sterility. In their eastern extension they present low ridges of white 
or reddish sandstone,^ and purple green or grey shales,^ through • - 
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^ Valuable fniarries are worked in many parts of and tne sandstones o 

Bhriingadra are famoiis thronghoiit Gujardt. ^ ... _ , 

3 These shales, being the only material said to be available near Chotila, were used 
in that section of the Edjkot and Wadhwdn road, and the wiegated appearance 
imparted to the road by their bright colours was as onrioM -ftS tm dixst into wnicn 
they pulverised was an annoying feature of the scene. . J ' ' . 
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wHcli tra];)a occasionally crop.^ Towards the centre large areas are 
occupied by flows of basalt, and westward, traps and occasionally 
iron-clay are met, passing again under beds of chalky sandstone.'^ 
In parts, the hills are utterly barren ; in others they are thinly 
covered with patches of cactus scrub and low bushes, but nothing 
in the shape of a tree is seen until, in the extreme west, some of the 
more secluded valleys of the Barda hills are filled wnth a dense 
growth of trees and bamboos. 

Among the more noteworthy hills of the northern series may^ be 
mentioned Kandola, near Than, renowned as the site of an ancient 
temple to the sun ; the hill of Chotila, a conical mass rising about 
five hundred feet above the surrounding country, and 1173 feet 
above sea level ; the Gop hill at fche northern end of the Dliank 
group, famous for the asceticism practised on its summit in ancient 
times ; ^ the Alech range at the southern extremity of the same 
group, including the heights overlooking the ancient city of 
Tillatila Pattan, Mungi Pattan, or Rehevas Pattan,^ and other hills 
overlooking the Buddhist caves of Sidhsar and the Jhinjhuri ravine ; 
and, lastly, the temple-crowned peaks of the Abhpiira, the highest 
point of the Barda mountains, overlooking Ghumli the ruined capital 
of the Jethvds, where in 1859, the Okhamandal Vaghers in retreat 
from Dwdrka, were scattered by a force under Colonel Honner. 

Beyond the Alech, and on the south bank of the Bhadar 
nearly opposite the town of Ganod, scarcely to be included in either 
the northern or the southern series, is the isolated mass of the 
Oshdm, a rocky hill about one thousand feet high, crowned with 
an old fort and temple to Shri Mdtri Mata, its summit covered with 
obsidian, which according to the local stoiy, is a trace of the blood 
shed in the Ptlndav battles.^ 

The general direction of the southern series of hills is similar 
to that of the northern series or Gir, but in physical characteristics 
they differ considerably. Beginning at its west end, within a few 
miles of the coast not far from Mangrol, and leaving on the north 
the great isolated Girn4r, which, rising from an encircling chain of 
woody hills, rears its granite peaks 8600 feet above the sea, the Gir 
hills stretch eastward in a chaos of peaks ridges and outlying spurs, 
densely clothed with forest, and varying in height from 1500 to 
over 2000 feet. The range, which at first consists of a few detached 
moderately sized hills, soon fi.lls a breadth of nearly thirty miles, 
and again narrows as it trends eastward, while the forest gives place 
to grass and low brushwood, until in the neighbourhood of Gadhakda 
and Ambaldi, a break occurs, and the spurs of the Gir sink into a 
waving plain, crossed by low stony ridges and scored by the head 
streams of the Dhdntarvar river. Beyond the Dhantarvar they 

» A specimen of red trap in the Indian Museum South Kensington, is labelled from 

|)hiAn,gadra«, 

^ The sandstone of the west is weilkhown in Bombay under the name of Porbandar 
stone. When first brought to the surface it is soft and easily cut, but hardens on 
e)£|>osure and becomes a useful building stone, 

J Bom, 00?. SeL 0. ' . ■; 4 known m Bhdnk, 

; ' ^ Bom. 00?. Sol XXXVIL 0, , • 
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again rise, and, under ine nanie ot zm uesser'y-ir or iViorciliar 
■ range, circle nortli-east, following the bend of the -coast in .a suc- 
cession of rocky ranges, up to a second' break wliere' the' riwer 
Sliatrunji cuts its way to tlie sea. Beyond tbe ■■Sbatrunji tlie .range 
once more appears in tlie detached masses- known as' the SliatrunJ.aya 
and Loncli bills, rising abruptly to beigbts of 1500 and 2000 
feet respectively, and in two ranges of less elevation, called tbe 
Lamdliar and Kbokara bills, wbicli carry on tbe direction northward 
to tbe neigbbonrbood of Sibor, where they sink within sight of tbe 
waters of tbe gulf of Cambay. 

Tbe general formation consists of traps of varying composition 
associated with granite and gneiss, and passing under beds of 
calcareouvs sandstone which in parts assumes tbe nature of limestone. 
In appearance the various ranges composing tbe series differ 
considerably. At the eastern end tbe bills are rocky and barren, 
though some, as tbe Shatrunjaya and Loncb bills, are thinly covered 
with low brushwood and many furnish abundance of grass. To the 
south of tbe Sbatrunji tbe Mordbar bills, or Lesser Gir, present a 
continuous range of rocky grass-covered slopes, which rise abruptly 
on tbe north side and on tbe south end in long spurs running to tbe 
south-west. Tbe bili-tops are generally bare, but the ravines bold 
some small timber. Westward lies tbe wild tract of tbe Gir proper. 
On tbe outskirts tbe bills are covered with little but grass, and 
brushwood, chiefly palas Biitea frondosa and khair Acacia catechu, in 
the ravines. Further in tbe forest gradually thickens till, throughout 
the western portion and again in the outlying group of tbe Girndr, 
tbe bill sides are densely clothed with trees, including sag or teak 
Tectona grandis, sdjad Terminalia glabra, roma Soymida febrifuga, 
mibli Bmblica ofiioinalis, molarda Odina wodier, karanj Pongamia 
glabra, ka^^apti Garruga pinnata, timhru Diospyros exsculpta, sdleda 
Boswellia glabra, helieda Terminalia bellerica, and itjal Kauclea 
parvlfolia. 

Prom June when tbe south-west monsoon begins to December the 
Gir is dangerous to live in, owing to the malaria produced by its 
extensive forests and its poisonous water.. Tbe poor villagers, 
tempted by favourable terms to settle on its outskirts, have a 
wretched yellow corpse-like look, few of them without scars produced 
by cautery. Sidis alone seem able to stand the noxious climate, 
A few of them, chiefly the descendants of runaway slaves, occupy 
hamlets on the borders of the Gir, without appearing to suffer, and 
tend the cattle, which at all seasons thrive in the Gir, In Novem- 
ber, after the unhealthy months are over, diwes of cattle frequent 
the Gir, and temporary hamlets or neses are inhabited chiefly by 
Ch^rans, a few of whom are sometimes tempted to remain through- 
out the yeard 

Among the specially interesting hills of the southern series are the 
Girnar, anciently Ujayanta and Raivata, famous for the Jain temples 
on its summit and the inscriptions of Maurya, S^h, and Gupta kings 


^ General LeGrand Jacob in Bom: Gov^ 
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carved on a granite Tbonlder near its base; Sliatriinjaya or Palitana 
bill crowned witli magnificent Jain temples ; Nandivelo and Tiilsi™ 
Sbyam Mils o£ tbe Gir, the former a well-known landmark for 
sailors, tbe latter containing a noted sbrine and bot spring reckoned 
one of tbe most sacred spots in tbe province; and tbe bills of 
Talcija, Lor, and S^na famous for their Buddhist caves.^ 

In both the northern and southern hill tracts, as well as in the 
central highlands, occur dykes of columnar basalt, which generally 
running north-east and south-west and sometimes crossing this line 
at right angles, score the face of the country with long narrow 
ridges, Sardbdri, the most remarkable of these dykes, runs without 
a bend over thirty miles from a point a little to the north of Jasdan, 
past Sardhar to the neighbourhood of Lodhika, in a long narrow’* 
ridge, varying from forty to a hundred feet in height and from 
twelve to eight feet in breadth. Major Pulljanies describes one of 
these dykes near Than as about eight feet broad with columns of 
basalt, horizontal like the strata of sandstone through which they 
have been forced/^ 

The gulf of OutcM is a large bay of the Arabian sea, lying 
between the coasts of Outch on the north and of Kd^thiawar on the 
south, with its head bounded by a portion of the debateable land 
called the Ban. The mouth of the gulf may be considered to 
stretch from Yomani point, the extreme north-east of Okhamandal 
in KiithitWilr, to some point on the mainland of Cutch. The longitude 
of a meridian across the month may be taken as approximately 
69^ 5" east, the longitude of the head of the gulf being about 70'"! 5' 
east, and the length of the bay from eighty to eighty -five miles. 
The month of the gulf lies between north latitude 22° 30' and 22°52'. 
Thus the gulf is about tweiity-fi.ve miles across at the mouth, and 
barely eight at the head. 

The general direction of the gulf is slightly south of east for 
some forty miles to a point on the Cutch coast opposite Nowanar 
%vhere it is some sixteen miles across. It then bends north-east 
to its head, where it enters the Little Ran by three large creeks, 
hTakti in the north, Kudlo in the north-east, and Hansthal in the 
east. 

On the Catch coast, the chief towns are Mandvl, sometimes 
called Cutch-Mandvi., Mundra, and An jar, the last some distance 
from the foreshore*, and approached by the Tuna creek. On the 
Kathidwar coast is the town of Bet, in an island generally known 
by that name, but properly called Shankhodhar, whose temples 
with the great temple of. Dwdrka,-are yearly visited by thousLds 


^ Details of tliese liills aro given under Places of Interest 

» Major Fulljameaadds that the people of Thdu obtain an abundant sumdv of 
SLS ^ on eiS side 

3 Contributed by Capto K.E. The writer is indebted for much 

lu^v* SuperintendSt Tthe 
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of Hindu pilgrims and devotees d Next^ about twenty-five miles 
soutli-east of Bet^ is tlie port and town of Salaya^ wliioli some say- 
will become the Liverpool of Kathiawar. Another twenty-five 
miles east comes Navanagar^ the capital of His Highness the Jam^ 
where he generally resides. About fifteen miles beyond Kavanagar, y 
not far from the head of the gulf, is the large town of Jodiya with"^ 
an important landing or hanclar. 

On the Oiitcli coast the foreshore consists of long low mud banks 
or flats^ which stretch for miles into the gulf, and are left bare at low 
water, when they are seamed ivith a network of winding shallow 
creeks. These mud flats are generally covered with luxuriant 
mangrove bushes. At Nowanar, there is a stretch of sandy shore 
for a few miles, but between the sandy beach and the mainland 
is a large swamp. The coast between the Kudlo and Hansthal 
creeks is simply a long tongue of mud stretching beyond the Little 
Ean. This part of the Ran is covered with mangrove bushes, 
and swarms wdth snakes, as many as six having been known to 
find their way into a small tent in a few hours. The Kathiawar 
coast, from Hansthal to Jodiya, is one long mud flat covered with 
mangrove, on which large herds of camels may be sometimes seen 
feeding. From Jodiya to the mouth of the gulf, the foreshore 
stretches four to six miles from the mainland and abounds in reefs, 
rocks, and small islands. 

The depth of water in the gulf along its central line is from 
twenty-five to thirty fathoms right up to Nav^nagarj from there 
it shoals to two or three fathoms at the head of the gulf, though, 
in parts of the Hansthal creek, six and even twelve fathoms are 
recorded. Much deeper water is found along the Kathidw^r coast 
than along the Outch coast, depths varying from sixteen to twenty 
and even thirty fathoms being obtained within two or three miles 
of the Kathiawar coast for at least half-way up the gulf, while, 
at a similar distance from the Outch coast, eight fathoms is a fair 
average. 

In 1874-75, under the orders of the Government of India, Captain 
Baird, E.E., was deputed to carry on tidal observations in the 
gulf of Catch, and afterwards levelling operations to determine tke 
mean level of the sea, and to investigate the question of the alleged 
volcanic sinking in the level of the Ran. For this purpose three 
complete tidal observ^Ctories, having self-registering tide gauges, 
aneroids, anemometers^ and also mercurial barometers and rain 
gauges were established. Of these gauges one was set at Okha 
point opposite the island of Bet, a second at Kowanir half-way up 
the gulf, and the third close to the mouth of the Hansthal creek. 

The observations were caiTied out with the greatest success, 
and with the following among other results. At Okha, at the mouth 


1 The usual custom is, for the pilgrim to visit the Bw^rka temple and bathe in the 
sacred Gomti creek, and then to pray at the Bet temples. On his return from, Bet 
he passes through the small village of Arambhada, where he has his arm branded 
with the Bwdrka mark. Bnihmans and beggars pay notliing for bathing in the 
Gomti ; others have to pay the temple axithorities lees which amount to nearly, Hs. 9. 
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of tte gulf tlie greatest range of the tide was found to be 14*8 feet 
At Nowandr, half-way up the gulf, the greatest range registered 
was 19*6 feet. And at Hansthal, at the head of the gulf, the 
greatest range was found to be 20*2 feet, that is from two to four 
feet more than the range formerly given in the marine charts. 

By the combination of values derived from the tidal observations 
and the results of the levelling operations, the mean level of the 
sea, at the head of the gulf, was found to be seven inches higher 
than it was at the open sea coast, and at Nowanar, half-way up 
the gulf, the mean sea level was four inches higher than at the 
mouth of the gulf. 



The approximate values of the progress of the tidal wave up and 
down the gulf are as follows : High winter at Nowanar, half-w^'ay 
up the gulf, one hour five minutes after Okha at the mouth of the 
gulf : High water at Hansthal, at the head of the gulf, one hour 
forty minutes after Okha at the mouth of the gulf : Low water 
at Nowan^r, half-way up the gulf, one hour thirty-six minutes 
after Okha at the mouth of the gulf : And low water at Hansthal, 
at the head of the gulf, two hours fifty-three minutes after Okha at 
the mouth of the gulf. 

The reduction of the tidal and meteorological observations, by 
what is termed Harmonic Analysis, was carried out by Captain 
Baird, and the values of the amplitudes and epochs were 

determined, thus furnishing all data required to foretell the tides : 

{GulfofCutch: Tidal Data, W4-’75. 
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Tlie dim’nal components of the tides of the gulf were found to 
have exaggerated effects^ corroborating what had been found in all 
Indian ocean tide deductions. The components which form the 
peculiar feature of diurnal inequality are^ a high water^ say at 10 
followed by a high water about 10-30 much higher or 
lower as the case may be : this holds good also in the low waters. 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable features of the tides of the 
gulf is the practically uniform values of the diurnal tides at the 
three stations^ Okha^ Kowanar^ and Hansthal^ and it would appear 
that the diurnal portions of the tidal wave do not suffer any augmenta- 
tion similar to the semi-diurnal portions in passing over shallow 
and contracted channels. This is a feature which;, it is believed^ has 
not previously been recognized. The proportion obtained between 
the two chief tides (the solar and lunar semi-diurnal)^ is about one 
to three from Okha and Nowanar, and as one to three and a^ half at 
Hansthal i this proportion, although larger than what is given by 
theory (1 to 2T), is about the same as that obtained at other places 
in India ; the increased proportion at Hansthal is also in accordance 
with that observed at other places, the ratio appearing to increase 
as the stream passes over shallow places. v ; 

The effect of friction is clearly shown in the formation of “v^at are 
called over-tides, and also from their rapid augmentation as the tidal 
wave goes up the gulf, the tidal wave being high in proportion, to 
the depth of the channel. ^ ■; 

The first attempts made to dieooyer the“-eiiepte.,of ■ 
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atmospheric pressure on the tide were made from the gulf of Ciitch 
observations, but they were not altogether satisfactory on account 
of the changes of the velocity and direction of the wind occurring^ 
as a rule, simultaneously with change of atmospheric pressure. 
High water on full and change may be taken as about 0 hour 
0 minute at the Bet side of the mouth of the gulf, and as about 
0 hour 15 minutes at Cutch-Mdudvi; at Nowan^r and Mundra 
about 1 hour 20 minutes ; at Beri landing on the opposite coast 
near Navanagar at about 1 hour 40 minutes, and at Jodiya landing 
from 1 hour 45 minutes to 2 hours 0 minute. 

The following account of the wind and weather of the gulf of 
Dutch, from the Sailing Directory, agrees, in the main, with the 
results obtained by the self-registering anemometers and aneroids 
in Captain Baird's obseiwatories. In the gulf of Dutch west and 
south-west winds prevail from ' February to October inclusive, and 
north-easters in November, December, and January. In the latter 
months it occasionally blows fresh, but never more than two or three 
days at a time, followed by light winds and calms or light sea 
breezes in the afternoon. The barometer rises with these strong 
Borth-easters and falls befox’o west sea breezes. 

In the datter part of January and the beginning of February, 
dense banks of fog are frequently seen at early dawn on the horizon, 
after a calm night j when the sun rises, these drift to sea with the 
land winds, and are blown back by w-est winds, obscuring all objects. 
They generally come in heavy detached masses, wetting everything, 
and almost obscuring the sun, which, however, shines out with 
apparently greater warmth during the intervals. These fogs may 
be expected until the latter end of February, and are invariably wet. 
These fogs prevail on the coast of Sindh at the same season, over the 
swamps of the Indus. From the first week of February fresh bi^eezes 
may l3e expected from west to south-west ; these are accompanied 
by a slight fall in the barometer, last for two days, and are followed 
by calms or light winds. North-easters may still blow occasionally 
after this date, but they are rare and only as land winds in the 
morniog or after midnight. A slight rise of barometer precedes them. 

After the beginning of March the west winds may be said to have 
fully set in, and calms and light north-east winds are only occasional. 
Towards the vernal equinox, or some time in the second or third week 
of March, there are one or two days in which thunder and hailstorms 
strike at the head of the gulf, in heavy squalls from south-east to 
Borth-east, The barometer gives no warning of these storms. 

In April, west and south-west winds prevail, the wind being strongest 
In the afternoon as a sea breeze and moderate from midnight till the 
next forenoon. Fx'om the beginning of May the heavy sw’-ell of the 
south-west , monsoon has begun at the entrance of the gulf, and it 
becomes difficult to work round the north-west point of Okliamandal, 
from Bet to Dw4rka, even with the strong ebb tides that prevail in 
that locality, as the swell on the Gurur shoal is so heavy and confused. 
Only the larger Dutch, attempt it after mid-May, and 

they have to lie inside Bet and take advantage of any break in the 
, strength of the wind' to, try and get out. 
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From June till tlie end of Angus!] tlie soutli-west monsoon blows 
witb more or less streiigtli,^ sometimes amounting to a fresli gale. 
Heavy rain seldom occurs before mid -July and sometimes later, thou gt, 
after the end of June, fr(?qnent showers fall. After mid- August 
the most enterprising of the Cotcli boatmen leave M^ndvi, and lie 
at Bet, looking for a break in the weather, which they take ad- 
vantage of and make the passage to Bombay in three or four days. 
The first arrivals at Mdndvi from^ Bombay, after the south-west 
monsoon, are in the first week of September. After the middle of 
that month the wind gets considerably weaker, and hauls to about 
west-north-west towards midnight. But not until October, when 
they haul more to the north and become decided land winds, can a 
vessel fetch out of the gulf from Mandvi on one tack without going 
■"to Bet. . ■ ■ ■ 

In the beginning of November, the land winds or north-easters 
may be looked for with certainty, and frequently are of moderate 
strength. After the middle of the month they occasionally blow 
fresh, sometimes lasting all day ; but, when the forenoon is" calm, 
the sea breeze may be looked for soon after midday. The sea 
breezes off the Cutcli coast are a gTeat relief after a dry land wind. 
On the H^ldr coast the north-easters are pleasant. 

On November 21st, 1851, a heavy gale from the north-east and 
south was experienced throughout the gulf and many boats were 
wrecked and foundered. During the night of the 20th light squalls 
blew from all quarters and at daybreak a fresh breeze set in from 
the north-east. The barometer was then much the, same as the day 
before, but afterwards fell, instead of rising as usual, towards ten 
o^clock in the forenoon, by which time the wind had gradually veer- 
ed to south-east and become a moderate increasing gale. Eain 
likewise fell. From 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. the v?ind was strongest, blow- 
ing a strong south-east gale at times, in squalls with rain. Towards 
evening the wind had veered to south-west and fell to a strong 
breeze, occasionally blowing a moderate gale in squalls. During 
the night it gradually veered to north-west at the same time 
falling, and the sky clearing, and at daylight the wind was north, 
but only a fresh breeze. The baronaeter was lowest at 2 p.m., and 
after that rose rapidly. In the forenoon of the 22nd it was as high 
as it had been six days before. 

In December the north-east winds occasionally blow fresh, but 
never for more than three or four days at a time. In the afternoon 
they are very weak, and sometimes there is a calm, or a very light 
sea breeze. The sloop Elphinstone had a gale in this month, from 
south-east and north-east, when about 120 miles to the west of the 
entrance of the gulf of Outch, 

During the south-west monsoon, frequent breaks in the weather 
enable boats to run between Mfodvi and Bet, and between Tuna 
and Jodiya, but these only last a day or two at a time. Large Catch 
hotiyaSy being late in returning from Zanzibar to Mi^ndvi, stop off 
Mandvi and communicate with their owners they then run over 
to Oh^nka a sheltered anchorage, to which ]gKce small hoUym 
are; sent to lighten them of their cargo,’ ahd..brmg' the 
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Mdndvi creek The large vessel follows at high spring tides and 
humps in over the bar of the Mandvi creek. 

Erom November to January the north-easters blow fresh outside the 
gulf. It is prudent for vessels wishing to work into it to anchor 
for a few hours off Cwd^rka, or Kachhig&dk should it be ebb tide^ 
and afterwards start with the flood across the mouth of the gulf to 
the Outch coast, where the water is much smoother. A course of 
about north hy west, or with spring tides perhaps a nearly north 
course from Eaohhigadh point, may thus be made good, leading a 
vessel nicely between the Gurur and Lushington shoals towards the 
Ciitch coast, along which she may continue working to the east, or, 
if the wind be light, she may anchor to wait for the next flood tide, 
or till she can make head against the ebb. 

The greatest velocities in twenty-four hours registered in 1874-75 
by Captain Baird^s anemometer were 620 miles at Okha on the 20th 
June, 890 miles at Nowanar on the 26th June, and 1130 miles at 
Hansthal on the 5th August. On the 5th August the anemometer 
at Hansthal recorded 270 miles between 9 a.m. and noon. Captain 
Baird was not entirely satisfied with the performances of these 
instruments, but considering that they -were made small to be light 
and easily carried, and that they were exposed to fierce winds, to 
rain, and worse than all to the constant oxydising of the sea, it is 
improbable that any instruments would have given much better 
results. 

Eain-gauges were set up at each tidal station. The total rainfall 
during the monsoon was 10*75 inches at Okha, 13*61 inches at 
Nowanar, 18*40 inches at Hansthal, and 21*91 inches at Eajkot. 

It will be seen that, so far, a greater range of tide, a greater 
velocity of wind, and a greater rainfall, have been registered at the 
head than at the mouth of the gulf, and intermediate values at the 
midway station of Nowanar. 

The scientific value of the tidal observations is greatly increased 
by the contemporaneous observation of the barometric pressure, the 
velocity and direction- of wind, and the rainfall. 

The following details of the light-houses of the gulf are taken 
from the List of Light-houses and Light- vessels in British India 
published by the Marine Survey Department. 

At Mdndvi, on the south-west bastion of the fort, north latitude 
22^ 49^41" east longitude 69"^ 20' 19", is a white fixed light, visible 
at eighteen miles in clear weather, which lightens an arc of 180'' and 
faces south-west* It is a white masonry tower above the fort wall, 
115 feet above high-water, the height of the building from base to 
vane being fifty-six feet. The light is a catadioptric of the fourth 
order. The tower was built in 1873 and is kept up by His Highness 
the B4o of Outch. 

Tuna, at the edge of the mangrove swamp south of Tekra island 
north latitude 22° 55' 80" east longitude 70° 7' 5", is a white fixed 
light, a common lantern, visible for six miles in clear weather, on a 
^stone buildmg seventeen . ’feet above high water. It was built on 
. ' % SthBeptember 1878,:;md is kept up at the expense of theHao' 
' of Outch, ^ 
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On EojM temple, on the north-east of Rojhi island^ at the mouth 
of Navanagar creek, north latitude 22® 32' 50' east longitude 
70® r 30", is a white fixed light, three common kerosine lamps, 
visible seven miles in clear weather, lighting an arc of 120®, 
between south-east by east a quarter east round by the south to 
south-west by west a quarter west. It stands on a white round 
tower forty-two feet above high water. It was built in 1867 by His 
Highness the Jam of Navanagar. 

Bet, the highest and nearly the central part of Saiani island, north Bet or Bate, 
latitude 22® 29' east longitude 68° 57', is a white fixed light 
visible twelve miles in clear weather and lighting an arc of 1 80®. 

It is set on a white masonry stone tower thirty-five feet above high 
water. The light is a catadioptric of the fourth order. It was built 
in 1876, at the cost of His Highness the G^ikw^r, and is intended 
as a guide to the harbour and for vessels crossing the mouth of the 
gulf of Cutch. 

Dwarka, on the cliffs of the mainland west of the town, 350 feet Dwdjrha, 
within high-water line and close to the Stanhope column, north 
latitude 22® 14' east longitude 68® 57' is a white fixed light, three 
kerosine lamps, visible six* or seven miles in clear weather and 
lighting an arc of 180®. It is set on a white square stone tower, 
seventy feet above high water. It was built in 1866 to prevent 
native craft running on the headland and serves as a guide for 
anchoring in the small bay opposite Dwdrka. A new catadioptric 
light of the fourth order will soon be supplied. 

Assar Tomb, about twenty-three miles north-north-east of Saiani Assar Tomh 
island and seven west of Mandvi, may he called the north boundary 
of the gulf. It is in the direct line between Saiini island, the south 
boundary of the gulf, and Nanao hill in Cutch, the principal landmark 
in that province. Assar is a Musalman tomb, on the crest of the sand- 
hills close to the sea ; its dome rises to a height of 113 feet, and may 
sometimes be seen twelve miles off. To the south-west rocky ground 
stretches three miles with overfalls from nine to three fathoms. It 
should not be approached within three and a half miles. 

Another tomb stands midway from Assar to Mandvi, and is a Mir Tamdsha, 
hundred feet above the sea. The little creek to the east ends 
abruptly in the high sand-hill of Mir Tamdsha a steep sandy 
bluff, which, on moonlight nights, was formerly seen almost as , : 

soon as the old Mandvi light. Vessels bound to Mandvi should 
make this coast with Nanao hill in a line with or to the left of Assar ^ 

bearing about north-north-east, that being the mark for clearing . ; / 

the west end of the Eanvd,ra shoals which have patches of three ana 
five fathoms rocky ground, at the distances of six and seven miles 
to the south of Assar. Mdndvi light may be steered for, when ■' ^ 

hearing east-north-east, but should be kept on the port bow, as the 
anchorage for large ships is two and a half miles south of it. ; ‘ ^ 

From the shoalest part of the Eanvara shoal the light-house hears Rmvdra Shoal 
from north to north by east, and is seven miles and a quarter distant. ' , 

This patch, on which are always heavy ” breakers, is about one and : ; : 

a* half miles long east and west and about* half '-a- mile broad th® • 

bottom is sand, shellp, and rock, and the least-witef two 
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foul oTound of Eanv^ra covers ten miles from east to west, and no 
large^ sHp should approach Mdndvi from seaward when the light 
hears between north-east by east^ and north by west, until she is 
inside of Eanvara. In the day time, the tomb called Eaval Pir, 
two miles east of Mdndvi fort, when in line with Nanao hill, is a 
safe mark for clearing the east end of the Ranvara shoal. 

Mtindvi, north latitude 22° 49' east longitude 69° 20', the chief 
trading town in the gulf, about three and a half miles east of Mir 
Tamasha, is a large neaidy ■ square town, walled and flanked, with 
bastions. The south-west bastion is the highest and on it the 
light-house is built. The Rao^s palace, a large flat-roofed building, 
stands about 100 yards to the east of the light-house. The sea 
gate is near the south-east angle of the fort, from which the narrow 
channel of the Eukmavati creek, which skirts the east side of the 
town and at high water gives passage to small boats, is distant rather 
more than a cablets length. 

To the east and north of the town the creek runs inland, but it is 
merely the bed of a water-course, with a standing pool here and 
there, except daring the periodical rains and the night spring tides 
of the fine season. The creek mouth is blocked by sandbanks, 
which, though nearly dry at low water, shift with the least change 
of wind and consequent swell. Small boats can enter soon after 
the flood has made, and coasting ci’aft of moderate burthen soon 
after half -flood. During the rainy season, freshets from the interior 
have an excellent scouring effect on the fair channel of the Mandvi 
creek. But the first sea breeze after the rains again chokes the 
channel with sandbanks. 

Boats di’awing more than nine feet of water can seldom enter the 
creek even at the most favourable season (October to February) 
when the rains have scoured a deep channel. With the west winds 
the entrance begins to get choked with sand, until, in May, a boat 
drawing seven or eight feet has to bump over the bar to get into 
the creek. In the latter part of May and the beginning of 
June, a dozen vessels are often made useless by this bumping, and 
as many more have to undergo a thorough repair. These boats, 
coming from, Bombay and distant parts, knowing that it is about 
high water, never give a thought as to the depth; but running in, 
take the ground, and bump till the receding tide leaves them high 
and dry, when their goods are landed in carts ; and the vessel, being 
lightened, floats in at next high tide. It is high water on full and 
change of moon at M4ndvi at Oh. 15m., but the time is sometimes 
retarded several minutes during west winds, and accelerated during 
east winds. The rise and fall is fifteen feet at ordinary springs, and 
sometimes seventeen feet at high springs. At neaps it is nine or ten 
Jeet* 

In navigating the gulf of Outch, vessels should always make an 
allowance for the tides, which run four or five miles an hour at 
springs and thiee at neaps, east and west between Ohinri reef to 
■ 4110 south and EanvfiraBhoals -to the north. All across the mouth' 
. , of the galf the bottom ''..ia- uneven, and the rapid tides cause a 
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ill a cleptli of tbirly fatlioms. At Ciaptex I. 
titles, ia three to fire fathoms water. Description, 
an hour on the springs, and of less 
F iirther from the shore they increase in vntoh, 

lioal, gain a speed of fi*Te knots on Mdndm 

This strength of tide is maintained 
ad the reefs' ■ of Chakna, Mor% and 

k, in many 
close together. Between 
the soundings gradually increase off shore to 
Outside of that and to the west 


confused breaking ^ sea.-, ^ even 
the anchorage off Mdndvi, the 
run at the rate of three knots 
than two knots at neaps 
strength, and, on the Raiirtira 
the springs and three at neaps 
between the Ranvara shoal and 

Bhaidhar to the south, and causes a heary deceiving break 
places where deep and shallow watei^ are 
Mfind vi and Tamasha, j' " 
about ten fathoms at four miles 
towards Assar and a little beyond it, there are overfalls from five to ten 
and in places twenty fathoms. The tides run with great force over 
these rocky patches and cause a heavy rippling and break, which is 
deceiving to a stranger. There is good anchorage for ships, in 
three to five fathoms at low water clay bottom, from one and a half 
to two and a half miles due south of the fort ,* and nearer the shore for 
small steamers, in two fathoms sand and mud, with the light-house 
north by west, and the Political Agent's flag-staff, on the east side 
of the creek to the right of the large banyan tree, bearing north-east 
by north. There is a shoal rocky patch bearing south-west a half 
south rather more than two miles from the fight-house, having 
eleven feet only at low springs. 

Eaval Pir is a white tomb seventy feet above the sea, in a clump 
of trees on sand-hills, two and a half miles east south-east of M^ndvi 
fort. This tomb when in line with Nanao hill clears the east end of 
the Eanvc4ra shoals. Between Eaval Pm and the Mandvi fort, by the 
village of Seraia, stands the marine residence of the Political Agent 
in Outch, with a flag-staff in front. Modva point is eight miles east 
of Mdndvi. The intermediate shore is fronted with sand-hills, thirty 
to forty feet high. The point itself is a high sand-bluff, and off it 
there is a ledge of rocks dry at low w’'ater, which are deep-to, having 
three and four fathoms close to them. Inside the point is an e]s:tensive 
backwater, which runs back to within two miles of Ed^val Pir, but 
is only entirely Hooded at very high spring tides, and at high water 
in the south-west monsoon. Behind Modva point there is excellent 
shelter for small vessels hauled up in the south-west monsoon. This 
is better than Mandvi cretik as there is a depth of more than two 
fathoms on the bar at high water springs, and it is protected from 
west winds. The ledge of rocks before mentioned extends nearly a 
mile to the east. To the south-west of the bluff, when the tide is out, • ^ ; 

the sand is dry for nearly a mile from the shore. The coast-line . . 

to the east of Modva faces back from the water line from two , „ ; , 
to three miles, but there are long thin strips of sand from five to 
ten feet above high-water mark, fronting the sea, which are from " > 
half a mile to one mile distant from the sea at low water. Between 
these and the mainland is an extensive swamp, covered with 
mangroves, and crossed by numerous small creeks where . boats go 
to out firewood. • ■ ' ' , ' ■■ ‘ v , ; j. 

Kavinar point, twenty miles east of ponsists of two or : 

three thin strips of sand, the highest'|Wt*of ten feet 
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above bigb-water mark. The mainland bere falls back four miles 
from tbe point, and between is a vast swamp covered in places with 
mangrove busbes, through which run the Navinar and many 
smaller creeks. Navinar point is deep-to having eleven and twelve 
fathoms south of it less than three-quarters of a mile off. To the 
east of Navinar point there is shelter for a few small vessels during 
west winds, in two to three fathoms with the point west-south- west, 
out of the strength of the tide. 

The Sondr Darri sandbank, between Modva and Navinar, 
consists of detached sands which are dry at low water, with deep 
water between them. The west banks are four and a half miles east 
south-east of Modva point, and the east sands lie 6| miles west by 
south of Navindr point. The south sides of these banks are deep-to 
having twelve fathoms at two or three cables, A vessel ought not to 
shoal under fifteen fathoms. During the first half flood and after half 
ebb, the shoals may be known by the rippling of the water ; and 
may always be distinguished from the mast-head by the discoloured 
water on them. These shoals bear east-south-east, and are twelve 
miles distant from the anchorage in Mandvi roads ; they stretch 
fully three miles off the nearest shore. 

Mundra creek, between rows of mangrove bushes, bears north- 
north-east three miles from Navindr point, and runs to a landing-house 
a little more than one mile north-nortlx-west. The landing-house 
is isolated at high water springs, the tide fl.owmg a mile to the 
north of it. It is three and a half miles north by east of Navinar 
point. 

Mundra fort, two and a half miles north of the landing-house, has 
a white mosque, distinguishable a good way off, and a grove of high 
cocoanut trees, half a mile to the west of it. 

Three miles to the east of Navinar point there is the south- 
west end of a two-fathom bank, lying north-east and south-west, two 
and a half miles long and three or four cables broad, and north-east of 
this again there is a three-fathom bank, two miles long lying north 
north-east. Between the south end of the former shoal and the 
shore low-water mark, which is here four miles from, the mainland, 
there is a small patch having only seven feet of water. On account 
of these banks off Mundra, a vessel should not shoal under ten 
fathoms in going east till Bhadreshvar temple bears north-north-east 
when she may stand in to five fathoms. The bottom is mud. 

The Outch coast from Mundra to the Nakti or Tuna creek is 
nearly straight, about east by north half north, and the mud dries to 
nearly four miles off tto shore near Mundra and two miles off towards 
Tuna, The soundings are regular and the bottom is mud. All 
along the Outoh coast water-courses empty themselves into the sea 
during the rains, and the whole coast from Modva to Tuna is very 
low, with cocoanut trees by all the towns to the west of Bhadreshvar 
temple, which is eleven miles east-north -east of Mundra, and has a 
small white dome which may be seen nine or ten miles off from a 
vesaeTs deck. There is a grove of trees one and a quarter miles 
south of the temple, and Bhadreshvar fort is a little west of it. Tuna 
fort stands soma distance inlamd, about a dozen miles east north- 
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east from BliadresliTar fort. Tlie sliore is low and sandy witli two 
or tliree little villages. 

Nakti creekj also called Tuna creek^ as one brancli of it leads to 
Tuna landing-place^ is thirteen miles east of Bhadreshvar. Its west 
point is very low^ covered with mangrove bushes^ and nearly 
overflowed at high water. The only natural object that marks the 
entrance of Kakti creek is a tree-covered mud island^ fifteen to 
twenty feet high, called Tekra by the natives. It is about three- 
quarters of a mile long, north-west and south-east, and about a 
mile north of Tuna sandy point, from which the Tuna landing- 
place bears about four miles north-west. Pilots are needed to guide 
small vessels to the landing, 

A light-house built by His Highness the Rao stands at the edge 
of the mangrove swamp on the south of Tekra, in north latitude 
22^ 65^' east longitude 70° 7'. It shows a small light seventeen 
feet above high-water level. 

Boats bound from Mdndvi to Jodiya, on the opposite side of the 
gulf, in the north-east monsoon, run along shore and sight the 
Tekra before they branch to the south. Jodiya landing bears 
about south-south-east half east distant fifteen and a half miles from 
Tekra. 

Tuna landing-place lies four miles north-west from Tekra, and 
though it is the port of the large town of Anj^r, is an insignificant 
place. Boats of fifty tons burden can with difiBculty get there at 
high spring tides, as it is up a small creek, not thirty yards wide 
branching from the Nakti. Except by posts set up on each side 
of its entrance, the creek could not be made out. The flood-tide 
rushes by the small mouth of this creek to the north with a speed of 
four miles an hour. A local pilot is needed to take the vessel in. 

In the north-east monsoon, from November to February, the Ran is 
dry, and passable for men and camels, but the fine sand stirred by the 
north-east winds blinds the traveller. During the west monsoon, 
the sea water is driven by the wind many miles to the east, and the 
Ran is then a great impassable sea. This vast sheet of water, 
near the three large creeks which drain it, the Nakti the Kudlo 
and the Hansthal, is subject to the regular tides, but the rise 
and fall is of no extent, though during ebb from the great height 
of the inner waters the Hansthal gains a speed of six to seven miles 
an hour. In January 1852, when the rise and fall of the gulf water 
off the mouth of the creeks was fifteen feet, it was only five or six 
feet to the south of Janghi, some fifteen miles from Hansthal mouth. 
Captain Baird, E.B., subsequently found the extreme range of 
tide at Hansthal to be twenty feet. This difference of level makes 
the ebb-tide in the Hansthal deep channel last longer and the 
flood shorter, or respectively about eight and iout hours. 

The north shore of K^thiaw^r which forms the south side of the 
gulf of Outoh is under the J4m of Navdnagar, whose land begins 
with the banks and creeks which lie south and east of the Hansthal, 
and stretches to the great Bar^l reef fifty miles west of Navanagar. 
The Halar coast has no high land, but in ele^ weather the Barda 
hills, in inner K4thitw4r, are sometimes "-wsibl# from 'the 
side. of the, gulf. ,, 
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Mangra Reef, to the north-west of Jodiya, has its west end at the 
distance of eight miles from the fort, and its east end at six and a 
half miles, Erom it the month of the Hansthal hears noi‘tli-east by 
north nearly ten miles, and at low water the mud becomes dry to a 
line between them. The east end of Mangra reef bears sonth-east 
three-quarters south, about twelve miles from Tuna Tckra. Ihe west 
end of the reef is deep-to, having five and six fathoms close to it. 
At three-fourths of a mile from this west extreme a heap of sand 
and shells, which is the first part to dry, lies with the north-west 
bastion of Jodiya and the Darbar house nearly in a line. The 
breadth of the Mangra reef is one mile at the west end and half a 
mile at the east. There is a deep channel along the south and a 
vessel may anchor and be sheltered from strong north-east winds 
with the sand-heap bearing from north to north-north-east two 
miles off. The north anchorage is in three fathoms at low water in a 
muddy bottom, with Jodiya fort east-south-east. 

Jodiya fort, on the south shore of the gulf, bears south-east by 
south twenty-one miles from Tuna fort. The north-west bastion, 
which is about eighty feet above the sea, and the Darbar house 800 
yards south-east of the bastion, are high and conspicuous. Outside 
of the fort, nearly a mile to the south, is a grove of high trees. 
These three marks, which point out the place unmistakeably, may be 
seen in clear weather ten to twelve miles off from a vessels deck. 
Jodiya north-west point is of low sand, and bears west-north-west 
three and a half miles from the fort ; the landing is more than two 
miles to the north-west of the fort, and one and a half miles to the 
east of the north-west sandy point. 

The Jodiya landing stands north-west half north two and a quarter 
miles from the fort. The entrance of the creek, among mangroves, 
is with this house one mile distant and in a line with the Jodiya 
trees. Boats coming from Mandvi to J odiya keep along the Gutch 
coast, and sight Tuna Hill before they slant to Jodiya, and run 
round the east end of Mangra reef, with the landing hearing south 
into Jodiya creek. This cannot be done till after-flood by boats 
drawing upwards of seven feet of water. It is high water on full 
and change of moon at Jodiya at two o^clock. The rise and fall of 
the tide is sixteen feet at ordinary springs, nine or ten at neaps, 
and eighteen or nineteen at highest springs. 

B^Mchadi is a small village bearing seven and a half miles 
south-west from Jodiya fort. At three-fourths of a mile to the 
north-west of the village is a small, round, conical hill, detached 
from the main, and ipsulated at high water, on the top of which is 
the shrine of Aku Pir, and half a mile south-west, on the west 
of the village, a range of rocky mounds sixty to eighty feet high 
fronts the sea. They stretch north and south over half a mile, and 
are a health resort for the English residents from Rajkot. These 
tent-hills are insnlated at high water springs. Between these 
hillocks and Aku Pir there is a small creek, off the mouth of which 
is a large rock dry at half-tide, and the mud and the rocks 
dry out at low water for one and a half miles to the west. At the 
back of B^^ahadi a '3^hge',.bf' hills about one hundred feet high 
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end ratlier sliarply to tlie sontli at one and a half miles to the south- 
east of the Tillage* Shoal water stretches more than five miles west 
of Balachadij, and the place is approachable only towards high water^ 
and with a native pilot. The shore between it and Navdnagar is 
fronted with mud and coral banks. No vessel should go near it. 
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Navanagar eighteen miles south-west of Jodiya has the largest and / 


best fort in the gulf. The fort, which is more than seven miles south 
by east of the anchorage off Navanagar, stands in north latitude 22^ 
27' and east longitude 70® 3'. It is a high, circular, turreted 
building on the west side of the town, 182 feet above mean sea level. 
From its whiteness, in clear days when the refraction us great, it 
may be seen at twenty miles distance, and commonly at fifteen miles. 
Bather more than half a mile to the east stands the palace, a 
large building with a gable roof at either end, and half a mile to 
the north-west, outside the fort, is a look-out tower. All three are 
conspicuous. 

Bedi, a little village and fort where stands the port of Navanagar, 
is two and a half miles north-west of the fort. Boats can come up 
the creek to within three-quarters of a mile of this little fort. The 
mouth of the Bedi creek is about two miles from the anchorage off 
Navanagar, and nearly one mile north-west of Rojhi fcemple; its 
west side is rocky and the east side soft mud. 

Rojhi is a little Hindu temple with a flag-staff, midway between 
the anchorage and Bedi fort. It is high water at Rojhi, at full and 
change of moon, at Ih. 40ni, The rise and fall at high springs is 
eighteen feet, at ordinary springs sixteen, and at neaps ten. 
The anchorage off Navanagar is with Pirotan island just seen out- 
side of the large mangrove island between it and Rojhi and with 
Rojhi temple bearing south by west, or both the towers of 
Navanagar open to the left, or eastward of all Rojhi land. It is in 
two or three fathoms at low water well sheltered from the west winds 
which prevail from February to October inclusive. The bottom is 
such very soft mud, that a vessel can safely anchor in her own 
draught of watery the entx’ance of the creek will hear from this 
anchorage south-west by south. Half a mile west of this anchorage 
is a small detached reef dry at low water, having a passage between 
it and the main reef. One and a half miles north by west of the 
anchorage, lies a two-fathom rocky patch. The state-house 
touching the east extreme of Rojhi land is on the line of both these 
shoals. In coming from the west a vessel passing a mile to the 
north of the Pirotan reef must staiid on the 0ast course, till from 
aloft all the high towers of Navanagar are seen, to the left or east 
of Rojhi ; this is to avoid a two-fathom patch five miles east of 
Pirotan. In coming from the north-east, Bedi fort should not be 
opened to the left of, or east of Rojhfi, for on this line and all east of 
it, the ground is rocky at the distance of one and a half miles from 
the above mentioned anchorage, so that the limits within which to 
anchor are with Rojhi temple bearing from south half west to south- 
south- west half west. 
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tlie entrance of Bedi creek, is ,a mangrove swamp, with a sandbank 
on its nortli-east face^ tiie nortli extreme of wliicli bears about 
west from tlie anchorage described above. To the w^'est of this sand 
and at the distance of six miles north-west by west of Rojhi, there 
is a detached mangrove island, whose trees are twenty to thirty feet 
above high water, the highest being at the north-east end. This 
is Pirotan, an excellent landmark in making this coast, as the trees, 
like those of the Tekra on the Outch coast, are not allowed to be cut. 

OS Pirotan a vessel ought not to shoal under twenty fathoms, till 
its high trees bear to the west of south. A coral reef steep-to and 
dry at low water extends off this island one mile to the north-east 
and three-quarters of a mile to the south-west. The west side of 
Pii'otan forms the east side of the Sarmat Khadi entrance, and 
when the reefs are dry, a vessel may conveniently anchor, to get 
shelter from north-east winds, in the mouth of the Sarmat, wnth the 
Pirotan trees bearing north-east by east in five or six fathoms, 
muddy bottom. Pirotan high trees are in north latitude 22° 37' 
and east longitude 69° 57". East of a line from Navanagar, on the 
south shore of the gulf to the Tuna hill on the Cntch coast, there 
was in 1852, at low water, nowhere more than ten fathoms of water 
across the gulf, whereas the charts of 1821 represent the head of 
the gulf as much deeper, and there can be no doubt it is gradually 
filling. East of a line from Pirotan to Bhadreshvar there is 
nowhere more than twenty fathoms. 

From Nav^inagar for more than thirty miles west, the mainland 
of IldMr falls back from four to six miles within the sea face of the 
reefs which bound this coast. Except two or three hills, which are 
too far off to set as landmarks, it has no distinguishable objects, 
but clumps of mangrove trees on the reefs form excellent guides. 
They are not allowed to be cut, and are named by the boatmen 
Pirotan, Dera, Nalia, Kalumbhar, and Dhiini. Dera differs from 
the rest of these marks in being a sand-hill, which from a distance, 
when the sun shines on it, looks like a tent. The Barda hills are 
frequently visible from this side of the gulf ; and, off Eojhi, they 
may be seen on a clear day, a distance of forty-six miles. 

South-west of Pirotan lies the entrance to the Sarmat inlet, 
between reefs a little more than thx'ee-quarters of a mile wide. At the 
same distance within the entrance are some rocky patches, which 
render it unsafe to run far in without a pilot, but a vessel may 
anchor from a quarter of a mile to half a mile south-west of the 
Pirotan reef, in five fathoms mud, with the high trees bearing 
north-east to east-north-east; and sheltered against strong north- 
easters. It will not be prudent to run in there till a couple of 
hours after high water when the edge of the reef is dry. 

Dera is a range of low sand-hills six miles south-west of Pirotan. 
The name is applied to the coral reef surrounding it, or the whole 
space included between the Sarmat and the Sika inlets. The north- 
west end of Dera. sand is a bluff, about fifteen feet high, and off it 
are a few scattered stunted mangroves. To the east the trees are 
thicker, and there are two or three single conspicuous trees from 
one to one and a half miles east of the bluff. The reef extends off 
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Dera sand-liill nearly one and a lialf miles to the nortla-wesfc^ and 
Gus reef is to the soutli-west of it. 

Sika Inlet is two miles west-soiitk-west of Dera^ and is nawigaWe 
for only four or five miles at low water. At kigh water large boats 
can pass tbrougb cliannels among tbe mangroye bushes^ almost in a 
direct line to Rojbi and Bedi. 

Nalia^ a clump of trees witli a sand bank before it^ standsabont eight 
miles west-south-west from Dera sand-bluS. The reef extends off 
it one and a half miles to the north, where the rocks are highest, and 
two miles to the north-east. A mangi'oye swamp joins Nalia clump 
with the mainland. In the centre of the bay, between it and 
Dera, lies the Gus reef more than three miles long east and west and 
two miles broad. At half a mile from its north side there is a long 
sandbank that dries before the reef itself and shows well. On its 
south and west sides there are deep water channels, which, as well as 
that along its east side, bear the name of Sika inlet. These channels 
are used by native vessels when it is blowing fresh as they avoid the 
heavy sea outside. The north edge of Gus reef is on the line from 
Dera bluff to ISTalia. A vessel should not, in working, come under 
twelve fathoms between Nalia and Pirotan, and not under fifteen 
fathoms when north of the Nalia, and between it and Kalumbhfc 
There is nowhere so much as twenty-five fathoms at low water to the 
east of a line from Dera in Kathiawar to Mundra in Cutch. There are 
rocky patches of seven and eight fathoms in the middle of the gulf, 
midway in the track of vessels from Mandvi to Salaya. 

Kdlumbhar is a mangrove island, four miles long east and west 
and a little less north and south, with a clump of high trees on its 
north edge, which bears from Nalia west three-quarters south six 
miles. North of these trees the reef dries one and a half miles off, 
forming a projecting point, from which the line of reef on the one 
side trends to south-west four miles to the entrance of SaMya 
inlet, and, on the other, takes a south-east direction for two and a 
half miles to another channel that leads round Kalumbh^r island 
to Salaya. The mouth of Salaya channel is nearly midway on the 
line from Nalia to Kalumbhd;r. It is very deep but narrow, and at 
three miles up is navigable at high water only by boats standing 
over the reefs and the mud-flats. A vessel may run in for half a 
mile at low water when the reefs are visible, and be well sheltered 
from westerly winds. The point of rocks north of K^lumbh^r is 
deep-to, and a vessel should not come under twenty fathoms. But 
with the trees bearing south-east a vessel can come into fifteen 
fathoms mud ; and with the trees bearing east-south-east into seven 
fathoms. Between the trees of Kalnmbh^r and those of Ghanka 
island, there is nowhere to the south more than ten fathoms at low 
water, except in the mouth of SaMya creek. 

SaMya, the entrance to which lies between K^lumbhar and Dhuni 
trees, may, at no very remote day, become the Liverpool ^ of 
K4thiaw^r. Saldya is already a leading native port, bemg the landing 
place of Khambhd.lia, a large town about six miles inland, and its 
position, as regards the cotton fields of tfi©; peninsula, tog^her with 
the gireat depth of water, in the and;, the;, 
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affords, tnark it as dosGrying tlie attontioii of EuropGan niGrcliaiits, 
The fact of its belonging to a native chief, who has no one to 
advise him on maritime matters, hinders the development of trade 
at Saldya inlet, whose entrance has as great a depth at low water as 
the Mersey at Liverpool has at high water. Salaya month is in north 
latitude 22"^ 28' and east longitude 69° 32'. From Kalumbhd,r trees a 
thin low strip of sand, with mangroves on the sea side, runs to west- 
south- w^est two and a half miles ; its west end is higher and has 
bushes on it, the tops of which are ten feet above high-water mark. 
The rocks dry a little more than a mile west of this sand. In this 
entrance of SaUya inlet a vessel will find excellent shelter from 
north-easters, by anchoring two or three cables length from the 
reef, in six to ten fathoms mud. The nearest point of the sand 
should bear east by north, after the Kalumbkar trees have passed 
behind the north point of high sand, and a large banyan tree in 
line with a little conical hill, eleven and a half miles inland, should 
bear south-south-east half east. Towards low water the reefs are well 
marked, and, at any time, the masthead look-out .man will see them 
when within two or three cables length. 

Dhnni is a tuft of trees on sand, six miles west-south-west of 
Kalumbh^r, forming the west point of Salaya inlet, which runs up 
nine miles to SaMya landing. The chief town to which goods are 
carried, by land is Khambilia, which is six miles south of Salaya. 
The creek is known by both names Saldya and Khambhdlia ; it has 
not yet been surveyed on the large scale, and a vessel bound to 
SaMya had better take a pilot at Outch-Mdndvi. 

Chanka is a little island covered with trees, the north end in 
north latitude 22° 32' and east longitude 69° 23', nine miles north- 
west of the Dhani trees. From this to Vomjini, the north point of 
Okhamandal, this end of the gulf has nothing but reefs and islands, 
with good channels among them, which are most useful to coasting 
craft during strong breezes, when there is a heavy swell outside, 
Chanka is the north-east of four islands on the Great Baral, or 
Chanka reef, the north face of which is ten miles long. The 
north-east end of the reef forms a full semicircle, with a radius of 
one and a half miles round Chanka island. After the first quarter 
ebb the rocks at its margin begin to show themselves. Chanka 
bears about south by east from M^ndvi. 

Bubasir Eock, on which a small post used to be visible, lying 
rather less than a mile from the east edge of the above reef, bears 
south-east by east two and one-fourth miles from Ohdnka trees. To 
the east and south-east of Ohdnka trees there is good shelter for ships 
of any size against westerly winds. A good anchorage is in five 
fathoms mud, at low-water about half a mile south-west of the rock ; 
but a vessel only taking shelter for a single tide may anchor to the 
north of it in eight or nine fathoms mud, on the edge of the shoal 
soundings, with Bubasir beacon south by west and Chanka trees 
west. This anchomge on the east of Ohinka for the south- 
west monsoon is ‘ worth knowing. A vessel disabled between 
Bwirka and l^^ardichi, and ; unable to claw off the coast, need not 
now, with the latest charts on board, have any fear to seek shelter 
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in the gnlf o£ Outcli. Eain seldom falls^ and the shore is not so 
completely hidden as off Bombay. In the daytime the towns and 
trees between Dwarba and Bet island will be seen from aloft^ and a 
vessel can run in either to the north or the south of Beta shoal. After 
passing Chinri reef, she would be unable^ with a south-west wind to * 
haul up to the south to clear Hanuman-ddnda, and fetch the 
anchorage on the east side of Bet island without tacking. She should 
therefore run for the sheltered anchorage behind Chanba. To do 
this she must stand to the east along the north face of the Baral 
reef. Care should be taken, in approaching this reef at high-water^ 
to keep a good look-out for the trees on Nora and Chanka, which 
should not be approached nearer than three miles till the vessel is 
off Ohanka. She should then haul to the south-east, -when the 
Ohanka trees bear south and the water soon becomes smooth. 
She may anchor in eight or ten fathoms mud, about one mile to 
the east of Bubasir rock, and three or three and a half miles from 
Ohanka, with the trees bearing west-north- west. In this position 
the ebb sets to north-west and the flood to south-east. 

Large native vessels from the Malabdr and African coasts, after 
the beginning of the south-west monsoon, seek shelter to leeward 
of Ohanka, and there discharge the bulk of their cargo into smaller 
boats, which, watching their opportunity, bring the goods over to 
OutJch-Mandvi. The larger vessels follow at spring-tides, and 
boldly run into Mandvi creek at high-water in the daytime, when 
the tides are highest. 

Between Bubasir and the Dhuni fringing I’eef five miles to the 
south-east the water is not deep. The bottom is generally mud 
though a few casts of hard ground are found. In working to the 
west among the reefs and islands, the native boatmen usually wait 
till the falling tide makes the banks apparent. The most minute 
description of the channels among these islands would not be 
enough for the guidance of a large vessel. A large vessel should 
take a native pilot, as the tides are so strong in some places, and 
an intimate knowledge of their set is necessary, as the eddies make 
a vessel unmanageable in light winds. The set of the ebb stream, 
during the first hour of ebb, when it runs out over the reef, is very 
different from the direction it takes after half -ebb, when it is confined 
within narrow deep channels. 

The vast coral reef known as Baral Eeef surrounds the islands of 
Chanka, Nora, Bhaidhar, and Ohusra. It is completely covered at 
high-water springs, the islands only being visible. Its north face is 
very deep-to, the soundings very irregular from twenty to thirty-six 
fathoms, and the tide rushes by with a velocity of four to six knots; 
Off its north-east end the water is shoaler, fifteen to nineteen 
fathoms, and beyond this there is a bank, on which are rocky 
patches of seven and eight fathoms. There, is no danger on this 
bank which extends more than, ten miles to the north- east of 
Chanka, although the shoal water and uneven bottom cause heavy 
ripplings and breaks, the rush of tide being very strong. 

Nora is a large low mangrove island, oh the Great Barfl reef, 
two and a half miles to the west of the (Jii^ka trees ; it is nearly 
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three miles east and west ; its north face is fronted with sand, at 
the east end of which are the highest trees, about ^twenty-five feet 
aboYO high- water. On the north of bTora the Baral reef is deeply 
indented, and the soundings are mostly mud near the reef in the 
two angles, where small coasters, when working tide-work with 
westeidy winds, can at low water find anchorag’e, where they wait 
for the next ehb. Ch^^nka, the north-east island, has been already 
described. 

Bhaidhar is a mangrove island nearly two miles across. Its west 
face is fronted with sand, the north end of which is highest, being 
nearly twenty feet above high-water. It lies three miles south-west 
of Nora, or about half-way towards Ohusra, and about five miles 
east by south of Paga sand, 

Chusra, a small rocky islet, with a clump of trees on its north 
end, stands two and a half miles south-west of Bhaidhar, and marks 
the south extreme of the Baral reef, as it is only three cables length 
within the south point of the rocks. The Ohusra trees are an 
excellent mark for navigating these inner channels. 

The North-West Extreme of Baral reef stretches nearly six 
miles to the west of the Nora trees, and is seven and a half miles 
north of Chusra. The rocks at its edge are piled up in three places, 
which are dry in rather more than one hour after high-water springs 
and at neaps are scarcely covered. A beacon on the point would 
be a valuable mark as vessels might avail themselves of this 
excellent shelter against north-east winds. It is a snug anchorage, 
with a depth of four or five fathoms, muddy bottom, three or four / 
cables length to the west of the fringing reef. The bearings of 
this shelter are : Ohd,nka trees seen from aloft, just touching 
the north sandy face of Nora islands, bearing’ east, and Chusra trees 
bearing south hj east quarter east. This is a good anchorage, in 
four or five fathoms mud, where no ebb stream is felt, and very 
little flood. To the south are patches of shoal water, and a bank 
of sand and rock, with overfalls from five to seven fathoms, which 
stretches to the west of the Chinri reef and south to the Paga 
reef. Over this bank the soundings are everywhere alike, i^anging 
between five and ten fathoms ; but in the centre there is a deeper 
gut having twelve to fifteen fathoms. The bearings of the land 
must then be the sole guide, as the soundings except in the 
centre, will not show a vesseFs position. A’t spring- tides the ripplings 
and breaking water frequently alarm a stranger. 

Turtle Beef lies three miles north-west of the Chusra trees and 
west of Bhaidhar, allowing a passage one mile broad between it and 
Baral reef. Its greatest length is nearly four miles south-east and 
north-west. On its west side there is a bank of sand, which is 
completely covered only at high water springs, and forms a' good 
mark ; this sand-heap lies three miles east of the east end of Bet 
island. Okh^mandal tableland to the south-east, seen between the 
Brothers or Sahu islands, is the mark which will keep a vessel free 
of the south-east extreme of the Paga reef, and will lead in clear to 
those islands. The highest peak of the Barda hills, in line with or 
one degree to the left;pf the highest part of Ajar island, seen from 
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aloft^ clears the nortli-east side of Paga reef. The north lip of the 
reefj which never shows above water, lies three and a half miles to 
the east of the Chinri sands, and bears about west-south-west from 
the anchorage described as available during north-easters, at the 
north-west extreme of Baral reef. 

Chinri Eeef, about two miles north of Bet island, has also a sand- 
heap only covered at high springs, on its south side, which bears 
north-west by west half west four and a half miles from Paga sand. 
The reef that dries stretches more than one mile, and shoal water 
stretches nearly two miles to the north of the sand ; the east extreme 
of this shoal water bears east north-east, nearly two miles from the 
sand. To the south of Chinri sand the reef is deep-to, and there is 
a passage, one mile wide, between it and the reefs of Bet island ; 
and between it and Saiani island t-he water is shoal, with overfalls 
from three to eight fathoms. 

* The east end of Bet or Shankhodhar, which is composed of sand 
hills and bushes, is called Monkey or Hanuman point; from a temple to 
Hanuman about half a mile within the point. The reef to the north of 
this point is called Hanuman-danda and extends west for one and 
one-third miles to the north-east of the sand-hills that border the 
north side of Bet. The island from north-east to south-west measures 
five miles ; but, being a narrow and crooked strip of land, is in its 
windings half as long again. Its south-west half is rocky tableland, 
fifty or sixty feet high. Temples in honour of Krishna abound ; 
the people, most of whom are Brahmans, are mainly supported by 
pilgrims. When Bet fort was taken from the Vaghers by a British 
force in 1859, some of the principal temples were blown up with 
the fort ; before that time the island had 500 houses and 3000 
inhabitants. Bet fort flag-staff is in north latitude 22^ 27p and 
east longitude 69° A vessel coming in along the south side of 
Chinri reef must pass its sand-heap at one cablets distance, and 
stand to the east, not letting Arfimbhada tower disappear behind 
Bet island, till the Ohnsra trees touch the right or south side of Pd.ga 
sand. These bearings will lead the vessel clear of Hanuman point. 
She may then steer to the south-east with the latter marks on, 
gradually opening them as she hauls to the south and as the Kiu 
hills begin to appear to the left of the bushes on Hanuman point. 
Then she may steer for those hills, keeping them just open to the 
south of the bushy point, or about south-west by south according 
to the tide, remembering that the ebb will force her west against 
Hanuman point ; and then anchor off the east end of Bet island. 
The anchorage off the east end of Bet island is well sheltered from 
westerly gales, and, approached as above, may be had in five or six 
fathoms mud rather more than half a mile from the shore, with 
Hanuman temple north-west by west, the sandy extremes of Bet 
island from south-west by west to north-north-west, the Chinri sand 
being just shut out of sight by the latter bearing. To the east of this 
anchorage the bottom is rocky, so it is well to'^ anchor near the 
island, the water during westerly winds being smooth. 

Between the sandy south-east side.df Bbt island and the mainland 

~^i OkMmandal the passage, -is very,;sMlow,,: haying a bank 
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mid-channel which is nearly dry at low tide. The water deepens 

towards the south of the island, hut the many sunken rocks make 
it unsafe for navigation without a pilot. Poshitara point is nearly 
four miles south-east of the east end of Bet, and the town of 
Poshitara is on high ground nearly two miles south-west of the 
point. Two larg’e banyan trees to the north-west of the town are 
conspicuous objects. There is a sunken reef one mile north of the 
point ; and to the east of it is foul ground for nearly two miles. 
A sand-bank on this foul ground, called Boria, and covered only 
towards high-water, marks the east extreme. A separate little 
reef lies north between which and Paga reef the fair channel is 
one and a half miles broad. The Ohusra trees, touching the north 
end of Ajar island, are the leading marks through this passage. 
When clear to the north of these Boria reefs the Kin hills are a 
little open to the north of Poshitara point. When clear to the east 
of them the south-east bluff of Okhamandal table-land is seen 
between the Brother Islands. 

The Brother Islands, called by the people Sh^n, lie two and a 
half miles south-east by south of Poshitara point. The west islet is 
lai'ger with a flat top about sixty feet higli^ the east islet is 
small and conical. There is good anchorage at half , a mile east of the 
Brothers, and also on their west side in six fco ten fathoms mud, and 
sheltered from all winds. Attention has lately been called to this 
Poshitara harbour as affording deep-water ^shelter for the largest 
ships within half a mile of the mainland of Okhamandal. This 
territory belongs to His Highness the Gdikwar of Baroda. 

Saidni Islet, north latitude 22° 29' east longitude 69^4', bounding 
the north side of the Bet inner harbour, has a sandy spit stretching 
one mile to the north- west. In the centre of the island a little 
tomb called Saiani Pir stands forty feet above high-water level, 
and a light-house has lately been built by its side, a most 
useful mark which may be seen nine or ten miles from a ship^s 
deck, Gurur shoal of sand and rock, on which the depths vary 
from ten to three and a half fathoms, stretches over a length 
of ten miles north-east and south-west. It has a sandy knoll 
called Beka, just dry at lowest water of spring tides, whose 
north-east end is at five miles from the mainland. Bet cocoa-palms 
just to the right of Saidni Pir, bearing south-east half south 
mark this little patch which dries at the lowest spring tides. The 
depth between the Gurur shoal and the shore reef varies from 
twelve to twenty fathoms ; the bottom is sand and shells. The south 
and west of the Gurur shoals are free from danger. But to avoid risk 
Dwarka temple should not be brought inside Kachhigadh fort or 
to the south of south by east. The south end of Gurur shoal is 
joined with the shoal water off Ohora sand-hills by a shallow 
neck, having ten fathoms water, with much deeper water on either 
side.. As these inequalities in depth are so deceiving ships had 
better pass to seaward of the Gurur. Between the Gurur shoal 
and the main, during a calm on the ebb tide, the sea sometimes 
breaks even in . deep water, , and on both tides there are heavy 
ripplings, causing a s^tranger. When standing in towards 
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the G-iirur tlie claange in tlie colour of the water, the rippliiigs, and 
the great patches of drifting sea- weed, would sufficiently point it out 
by clay. But the soundings are a sure guide. The twenty fathoms 
line is decidedly marked, and when the flood tide quickens the 
vesseFs speed, the water will generally shoal to ten fathoms at a 
cast During westerly winds there is a hollow breaking swell on 
the Gurur. By night a large ship not bound for the Gulf of Cutch 
should not shoal under twenty fathoms off its mouth, as the following 
bank lies to the north-west of the Gurur. Lushington shoal, called 
Ania Mor by Cutch boatmen, is a shoal patch of sand and rock, the 
sand doubtless brought by the currents from the coasts of Sindh and 
Cutch and deposited on the rocky nucleus, where the ebb from the 
Gulf of Cutch conflicts with the south-east ocean current of the 
south-west monsoon. It is supposed to be gradually shoaling : three 
and a half fathoms at low water was the least found in 1850; but 
there may be a less depth now. The soundings near it vary from 
fifteen to sixteen fathoms at two miles to the south, and from twenty 
to thirty between it and the Gurur, from which it is distant eleven 
miles. A cast of five fathoms was found at four miles to the south- 
west of Lushington shoal, in which direction a ten-fathom bank 
extends sixteen miles. Shoal patches of eight fathoms lie to the 
west of it ; from ten to eleven fathoms is the depth on its north- 
west side, whence the water gradually shoals to the Cutch coast. To 
the east, between it and Eanvada shoal, there is a deep gut with 
from thirty to thirty -five fathoms. The thi^ee and a half fathoms . 
patch of the Lushington shoal is in north latitude 22° 37' and east 
longitude 68° 48'. From it Nanao hill, in Cutch, bears north-east 
half north forty-six miles, and is visible in clear weather ; .Beka 
shoal bears east-south-eastj thirteen miles, and Dwarka temple 
south-south-east twenty-five miles. The tides on Lushington shoal 
set east by north and west by south from one and a half to two and 
a half knots an hour. High water on full and change is at llh. 
30m., when the ordinary rise is ten feet. 

For a steamer or a ship with a fair wind bound into the Gulf of 
Cutch, the passage between the Gurur and the mainland of 
Okhamandal should be used, care being taken that in giving that 
shoal a wide berth the vessel does not go too near the spit off 
Saiani. The fair channel is three miles wide. From Dwarka the 
tides make strong in and out of the Gulf of Cutch, setting with the 
line of coast, two or three knots an hour, increasing to three or four 
near Bet, Vessels bound to Mandvi from the south, passing 
between Gurur and Lushington shoals, should keep Dwdrka temple 
and Kachhigadh fort in one line or bearing south by east, so long 
as either can be seen from aloft of that line. Assar tomb, on the 
Cutch coast, should be steered for, and will bear about north-east 
twenty miles distant from outside the Gurur. 

To the north of the Gurur, between Lushington and Eanvada shoals, 
there is a gut of small extent, having over thirty fathoms water ; 
from this deep basin, which is a good guide to a vesseFs position 
on a fine day, Nando hill in Cutch may be seen bearing north-east 
by north and all will be clear before you. Care must be taken to, 
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allow for the tides^ which set east and west in the month of the 
gulf, ahont three miles an hour. The above bearing of Nanao hill 
leads clear in mid-channel between Lushington and Gurur shoals. 
When bound to Mandvi in the daytime, a steamer may conveniently 
pass between the Gurur shoal and the coast of Okh4mandal, and, 
by taking a fresh departure from Saiani island, will not only make 
more certain of steering straight for Assar tomb on the Catch coast 
but will save several miles. 

Bet Inner Harbour on the west of the fort is from its rocks unfit 
for large ships. If you want to anchor off Bet fort, after the south 
end of Saiani is brought to bear west-north-west, stand to the 
south-east over the flat for the oocoanut trees when they are in 
line with a large round tree, until the south-west bluff of Bet 
island is just disappearing behind Haji Karman^s point. Then the 
steamer must be hauled to the south and west, and may round 
Karman's point at less than two cables^ length, and anchor to 
the south-west of it, with Bet fort east-south-east to east by south 
in four or five fathoms with rocky bottom. None but a steamer 
can enter in this way, but a small sailing vessel may work in with a 
north-east wind. 

Thei'eare several channels into Bet at high water. For steamers 
the passage round the east side of Saiani island is best, as the 
rocky point of its reef shows plainly, and a vessel should pass 
close to it. There is no flood tide felt in this passage, though 
north of it across its mouth the flood stream runs three or four 
knots to the east and the ebb runs out to the north-west. A sandy 
spit stretches for a mile north-west of Saiani island. Beka shoal, 
the north-east end of the Gurur, which has a little sandy knoll dry 
only at lowest spring tides, is mai'ked by the Udital Saiani tomb just 
to the left of Bet cocoanut trees. When from aloft the trees are 
seen well to the left of Saiani island, the ship is clear to the east 
of the Gurur shoal, and if bound for Bet, she should stand 
onwards to south-east allowing for tide, with those marks a little 
more open till Ghinri sand bears east, when she may gradually 
open out the whole of Bet Island to the left or eastward of Saiani 
island, 

To enter the passage along the east side of Saiani, having arrived, 
as above, within a mile north of the island, keep a look-out for 
the north-east tip of its reef, and steer for it south-south- west 
paying great attention to the tide, which rushes past the tip of 
the rocks with great force. Two sandy points of the Okha shore 
between Saiani and Ar^mbra will be seen in line ahead. Keeping 
these in line will lead a vessel in clear to the east of Saiani reef, 
which is only partially covered at high water. Steer south-south- 
west along the east side of the island, not opening the sandy 
points till the south end of Saidni bears west-north-west when a 
vessel may go a little further south and anchor two or three cables 
to the east of the .first sandy point, Okha point, in five to seven i 
fathoms, and with Tomahi point, which is one mile to the south-west [ 
of Sainia island, bearing west. With a* west wind a ship must wait 
till half-flood, and^then mroas, Bet., Iw, .with. lhe..easi...sandy^.pmni^'t^^^^ 
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of Oklidmaiidal in line with. Bet fort* In this passage she will have 
more than four fathoms towards high water. When in deep watei% 
with Saiani Pir hearing east, where it breaks even in ten fathoms 
when the tide is running to windward, she must borrow towards the 
south end of that island, and, when up to it, haul to the south and 
anchor to the east of Okha sandy point, Vomani mound bearing 
west, as before. 

The Gulf of Cambay,^ as understood by seamen, includes the 
area of water which lies between the south-east of Kathiawar on 
the one side, and the coasts of Broach, Surat, and part of the « 
North Konkan on the other. The gulf proper has its south-west 
limit at Gopnath point in Kathiawar, and its eastern limit is 
the mouth of the Tapti. Prom this it runs north, gradually 
tapering till it reaches the Sabarmati on the north and the Mahi on 
the north-east, at whose mouth is the old trade centre of Cambay 
or Khambhat, from which the gulf takes its name. This area 
stretches between north latitude 21"^ and 22^ 20' and east longitude 
72^ 5' and 72° 45'. Its total length is about eighty miles and its 
breadth varies from about thirty miles at the mouth to about twelve 
miles half way up. 

The mouth of the gulf is choked by a series of sandbanks called 
the Malaiki or Malacca Banks, which greatly hinder navigation and 
are a source of danger and anxiety to the seaman. Though narrow 
tongues of shoal water run as far south as north latitude 20° 20', 
these banks may be said to cause no danger south of a line drawn 
between Daman on the Surat coast and Jafrabad on the south-east 
coast of Kathiawar. Their northern limit of danger is marked 
by a line running east and west, between Tena creek above Vaiix^s 
tomb and Gopnath point. North of this line all banks have 
distinctive names. Between Gopnath point and the Narbada the 
gulf has never been thoroughly examined, though the chart shows 
a patch of five fathoms in the very centre. The western limit of the 
Malaiki banks lies thirty miles south-south-west of 6opnd,th point, 
on the south-east coast of Kathiawar. There are four banks, the 
Eastern, the Breaker, the Narbada, and the Western ; and though 
there are deep channels between them, they are so narrow at their 
northern mouths, that the passage through them is unsafe. The 
Narbada bank, half way between Surat road and Mahuva harbour in 
Kathiawar, shows at low water a large extent of dry sand. The 
Breaker Bank has, at twenty miles south-west quarter south from 
T%^ti light, a knoll of sand, which is seen at high water of heap tides, 
though flooded at springs. This sand is in north latitude 20° 
50' and east longitude 72° 23', and. from the mast head may 
be seen a great distance when the sun shines on it. The head 
or north limit of the Malaiki banks should never be approached 
with an ebb tide. Being steep-to, the soundings give no sufficient 
warning, and, were a vessel to take the ground, the tide would 
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overset her in an instant. The eastmost danger of these bants is 
about five miles from Surat bai% which has one and two fathoms on it 
at low water ; Vanx^s tomby or T^pti light, bears from it north-east. 
The eastern patch of sand, which is dry at low water, is eighteen miles 
west of the entrance of Kundi Kh^di, or thirteen miles south-west 
by south from Surat roads. The North-East Danger, or head of the 
banks, is six miles west of the little hill close to the sea, about five 
miles north of Tapti light and two north of Siivffi sand-hills, where 
according to Fryer (1673) is Tom Ooryat’s tomb. 

The Sutherland channel between the banks and the shore, part of 
which the early navigators called the Suvali roads, is about three 
miles broad, the shore bank standing out one and a half miles at low 
water. These are sometimes called the inner and outer Snvali sands 
and both are dry at low water. The great rush of tide makes the 
eastern reef of the Malaiki Banks very steep-to on its eastern face. 
As the deepest water is within a mile of danger, a vessel in working ‘ 
should be warned by the deep water, and go about at the first 
shoaler cast. 

The following are the details of the coast of the gulf, beginning 
with the mouth of the Tdpti in the south-east and working round 
the head of the gulf down the west coast to Gopnath point. 

Between Daman and the mouth of the Tapti the land near the sea 
is low, covered with trees, and, in places, particularly near rivers, 
flooded during high tides in the stormy season. When round the foul 
ground of Sanjan and abreast of Daman, a vessel should steer along 
the shore for Surat road, and not stand farther off than seven or at 
most nine miles, nor deepen above fourteen or sixteen fathoms. In 
working she should stand in to five or six fathoms on the soft bank 
lining the shox^e. But if anchoring at high water on the edge of 
this bank, to benefit by the first of the following flood, she should 
not anchor under seven fathoms at spring tides, because the water 
sometimes falls nineteen or twenty feet. In 1788 the Gnnjavar, a 
large ship drawing twenty-one feet, bound from, China to Surat, 
anchored in 6| fathoms and at low water grounded in the soft mud. 

With Parnera hill bearing about east half north, the Umarsadi 
narrow spit of sand stretches far out, with depths varying from 
eight to thirteen fathoms. This may sometimes be a guide at night, 
when passing five or six miles from the shore, if the lead is kept 
going, as the water shoals suddenly in crossing it, and soon returns to 
the former depth when over the spit. Having passed ten or twelve 
miles north of Piirnera hill, a ship should steer along shore in 
soundings from seven to ten fathoms. But, in working, if she 
stands fax* out and gets a cast of hai*d ground or shoal on the edge of 
the Malaiki banks, after passing through the deepest water, she 
should tack instantly towards the land. When within twelve or 
fifteen miles of Surat Road, she ought to work from six and a half to 
seven fathoms towards the shore, to ten or twelve fathoms in the 
ofiSrig, as the channel then becomes narrower ; nine or ten fathoms 
is a good track with a fair yrind. 

Surat Road and River are at the narrow part of the entrance of 
the gulf of Cambay. T^pti light, close to Vaiix^s tomb on Suvali . 
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pointy the nortli entrance point of tke riTer, is twelve miles north- 
west of the Navsari river entrance^ and sixty-seven miles due north 
by compass from that oiiter part of the Sanjfe or Dahanii reef^ 
which nearly dries at low water. The distance from the bar to the 
city of Surat is with windings about eighteen miles. For nearly 
two-thirds of the distance there is a continued chain of banks, many 
of them dry at half tide^ with very small depths at low water in the 
channels between them. Above ITinra and near the city of Surat, 
the river is narrower with deeper water. 

Tapti light is a fixed light, on a column about 1 40 feet above 
mean sea leveh a few yards from Yaux^s tomb. It is a good lights 
visible more than fifteen miles in clear weather, but only ten miles 
when the air is hazy. No directions can be given for crossing the 
bar into Surat river, because the sands are continually changing, new 
channels opening, and old channels closing. Formerly the Dumas 
channel was the deepest and was generally used. It struck on the 
east side of the banks, towards the village of Dumas on the eastern 
shore, hut it is now filled, being navigable by boats only at half tide. 
The proper channel over the bar is at present between the sand that 
projects above one and a half miles from Suvffi point, forming the 
north side of the bar, and other extensive sands which fill the middle 
of the river and the eastern shore. After turning round the point 
of Suv^^li sand, the channel strikes north, close along the western 
shore of the river, where it becomes deeper, and safer than between 
the sands outside. Although this is the proper channel for entering 
the river, it is narrow, and at low-water spring tides there is not 
depth enough for a small boat between the dry sands near the bar. 
Boats passing down with the latter part of the ebb are carried along 
very speedily by the rush of water, and, as it is very riialiow, they 
are liable to touch the bottom, when the sailors always leap out to 
support the boat and keep it from upsetting. 

The anchorage for large ships in Sui^at road is in seven or eight 
fathoms at low water, with Yaux’s tomb bearing north quarter" east 
to north half east in a stiff clay bottom, and with Bhimpnr Pagoda 
north-east by east and Dumas flagstaff north-east by north. Here, 
on the springs, the tides run very i^apidly, particularly the ebb above 
five knots an hour to south-south-east. Farther in, where small 
vessels lie near the bar, in four or five fathoms at low water, with the 
tomb or Tapti light north half west, they do not run with equal speed, 
and they set north by west and south by east. 

In Surat Road, and in the entrance of the gulf southerly winds 
and blowing weather set in sooner than, at Bombay. It is dangerous 
for ships drawing much water to remain in Surat road after the 
middle of April. In this month, and early in May, smart southerly 
winds often blow during the springs, especially at night, with a flood 
tide. These winds raise a considerable sea, which, by the strength of 
the tide, strikes hard against a ship, causing her tO' drive and bring 
both anchors ahead. When a shi;p is kept in Surat road late in the 
season, it is advisable to lie at single anchor, with a good cable 
clown, sighting it when convenient. By so doing she %vill ride better 
in blowing weather than if two anchors were down; and should 
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circumstances make it necessary to cut or slip, only one anclior will 
be left on the ground. At suck times it is prudent to keep a pilot 
on board, tkat he may carry a vessel into the river, or to Gogha, 
where she will be sheltered by the reef and island of Pirant In 
some storms late in April and early in May, several ships have been 
lost by remaining too long at their anchors. 

The coast north of Tapti light has a few sand-hills, called the 
SnYd,li hills, off which the Snv^li bank dries for one and a half miles at 
low water. This bank is of sand at its edge, with mud and sandy mud 
inside, towards high-water mark ; but the shore by the Tapti light 
is very steep -to, and off there it dries only half a mile. Tena creek, 
in a bight seven and half miles north of Tapti light, and less than 
two miles north of Tom CoryaPs tomb, is said to lead into Surat 
river. Prom Suvali hills to Tena creek the coast is lined with 
thick groves of brab or palmyra palms. From this creek twenty 
miles to the banks of the Narbada, the coast is low and marshy, cut 
by numerous creeks, and overflowed at spring tides from one to 
four miles inland. 

D^ndi point, a low bluff reddish point, the south extreme of 
Dandi island, and about twenty feet high, is thirteen and a half miles 
north-west from Tapti light, and has off it some dangerous sands. 
The passage between these sands and the Gulvala bank should not be 
attempted without a pilot. The low point of Bhagvais two or three 
miles north of Dandi. Ddndi point has a small fixed light, visible 
about ten miles, bearing north by west fourteen miles from Tapti 
light, and twenty-one miles south-east of Piram light. 

Gulvala bank, five miles west of Dandi point, is between five and 
six miles from north to south, and its south-west danger is 13| miles 
north-west by north of Tapti light, and nearly six miles south-west 
of the Dandi light. 

The sands off Bhagva stretch about five miles from shore, and are 
called the Gulvala and Bhagva sands. Between them and the 
mainland is a channel through which small coasting vessels pass in 
three and four fathoms. At night, or in a large vessel, it is 
advisable to keep well to the west. Prom the Dandi point to Broach 
bar a continuous bank stretches along shore, and at Broach river 
stands out about five miles. 

Kim river has its mouth about four miles north of the Dandi 
light ; the entrance is dry at low water ; but, after half-flood, large 
native boats can He in deep water close to the bank by the village 
of Karan j. 

Broach point or Lahara point, on the north of which are the 
Dehej sand-hills, is twenty miles north by west of Dandi light, and 
eleven miles east by north three-quarters north of Piram light-house. 
This is the highest part of the coast, and consists of sand-hills covered 
with bushes. Near by are several topes of banyan trees, and a little 
to the east the small grove of Jageshvar hrah trees. 

Narbada River has its source in the Vindhya mountains, in the 
Bihtspur district of the Oentral Provinces, 800 miles from the gulf of 
Cambay. Pew rivers have a more direct course j and perhaps no 
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river of the same size receives so few tributaries. The tide passes 
twenty-five miles above Broach, or fifty-five from the sea ; and, 
throughout this tidal length, its breadth exceeds one mile. At Broach, 
thirty miles up, it is a noble sheet of water, two miles wide, even 
when the tide is out. 

Vessels of considerable burden may reach Broach as the channels 
are deep in many places, but they are too intricate to be navigated 
without a pilot. 

Broach Eoads, off the bar at the entrance of the Narbada river, Broach Beads, 
are four or five miles south-west of Broach point and eighteen miles 
north of the southern danger of Grulvala banks. The bar of the 
river is about four miles from Broach point. A vessel may anchor 
off the bar with Broach point north by east, distant four and a half or 
five miles, and Piram light-house west half north in six fathoms at 
low water. 

From Broach bar to Jambusar or Tankaria road, a flat, dry at 
low water, stretches or two miles from the shore, with deep 
soundings close to it. The coast from Dejbara creek to Tankaria 
is low and marshy. Gandhar, the only village near the coast, has 
a conspicuous building. In passing along here a vessel should keep 
within three miles of the shore, in seven or eight fathoms at low 
water; and in working, she ought not to stand far off, as the 
Makrah bank lies five or six miles off the shore bank, and the tide 
is so rapid that, were the wind to fail while the vessel is in the 
offing, great difficulty will be found in regaining the shore. 

Dejbd,ra shoal is a small sandbank, with not less than three Dejhdra Bhoah 
fathoms over it, 1| miles long, and lying parallel to' the shore from 
which it is separated by a channel half a mile wide, with ten and 
eleven fathoms of water. From the south end of this shoal the 
Dejbara brab trees bear east three-foui*ths south and from its north 
end a single brab bears due east. 

Makrah bank, composed of sand, is eleven miles north and south, Mdlmh Bank 
and five or six miles from the Surat coast, betw^een Broach , point 
and Tankaria point, the ends of the bank being about five miles 
distant from each of those points. In the centre of the bank is a patch 
which dries at low-water springs, but the general depth is from one 
to two fathoms. Its north-east end is broadest, almost reaching to 
Tankaria roads. No large vessels should attempt to come here 
without a pilot, as the tides are so rapid and the soundings are very 
little guide. Between the Dejbara shoal and Makrah bank there is 
a channel two miles wide. 

Tankaria landing is a town on the north shore of the Dhadhar Tmldria Landing, 
river, about seven miles north-east of Devjagan and nine miles 
from the anchorage in the Jambusar roads. There is a custom-house 
with a creek where boats take in cargo. The river is only three- 
fourths of a mile wide at Tankaria. Prom this river, cotton, grain, 
and oil go in large quantities to Bombay and other places. 

Tankdria, or J ambusar road, may be known by the entrance of the TmMrla Bmd. 
river being open, and by a temple called Devjagan on the north side ; ' : 

■of it. , Off this vessels may anchor in. mfm fathoms at low water^* - 
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tlie temple bearing nortli-east by north 3| miles and the nearest 
land on tlie south bank of Tankaria bearing south-east four 
miles, or the Dehej sand-hills, which are seen only from the mast- 
head, south by east. Erom this anchorage the bar bears half a mile 
east. To avoid the strength of the stream is the great object and 
a good berth can be chosen only by a pilot who knows the place. 
Horsburgh (1817) directs vessels to anchor with Devjagan temple 
bearing north-east by east half east distant four or five miles, and 
Jambusar point east by north with the dry part of some flat distant 
14 miles, and says, ^ Here they may ride in safety, the north part of 
the fiat breaking the strength of the tide.^ Since 1817 the banks 
have evidently altered. A small fixed light is now shown on a mast 
fifty feet above high water, at a little distance north of the temple. 
This is called Devjagan or Tankaria light. The best anchorage in 
Jambusar roads, in 1835, was with the square house north-east half 
north and a conspicuous building at the village of Gandhar about 
east three-fourths north in seven fathoms, sand and clay. This is out 
of the strength of the tide and is convenient for entering the river. 

Gangva town lies fourteen miles north by east of Devjagan 
temple; its large trees may be seen from aloft ten or twelve miles off. 
From Jambusar to Gangva is about seventeen miles. The channel 
formerly used was from one to two miles wide, but rendered very 
dangerous by the rapidity of the tides ; the soundings were 
from two to seven fathoms at first quarter flood. The flat to the 
north of Jambusar stretches in places four miles from the shore, 
and a vessel formerly kept within three cables of it in passing 
along in two, three, and four fathoms, until a small clump of trees 
was bearing east. It then hauled for the shore, keeping within 200 
yards till abreast the town of Gang?a ; the anchorage was about 
one cablets length from high-water mark : there vessels grounded 
in the mud at first quarter ebb. It must be remembered that the 
sands and channels in the north of the gulf are liable to shift every 
year by the violence of the freshes. Since 1835 the above channel 
to Gangva has closed, and there is no anchorage off the town ; a 
new channel has formed, through the centre of the gulf, which 
leads to Cambay and the Mahi river. 

Prom Gangva to Cambay is about ten miles ; the small vessels 
that used to navigate here always weighed at first quarter flood, 
and stood over, keeping the temple at Cambay bearing about north by 
east three-quarters east and from north by west to north-east by north 
in working to the north of Degdm, for that shore was kept close 
aboard until they passed that place. The soundings were from two 
to four fathoms, with overfalls, and the tide was so rapid that a 
vessel taking the ground would immediately overset, and probably 
every person on board perish, a result which has frequently 
happened through the neglect or obstinacy of the pilots. In this 
part of the gulf the flood sets north-east into the Mahi or Cambay 
river, and the ebb south-west. The smallest vessel should not 
attempt the navigation without a pilot. 

Mai bank lying in the centre of the upper part of the gulf is between 
Tankaria and BhSvnagar. When first surveyed in 1834, it was 
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described as three banks : the northern, called Mai j a central group 
o£ detached banks/ called Terir^o’s shoals, from the name of the 
surveyor's vessel j and the southern one, the Bahmia bank. Next 
year the banks 'wei’e so changed as to be described as one large 
bank. This has been named the Mai bank. It is pear-shaped, 
the stalk to the south. When surveyed in 1835, its length was 
sixteen miles, but it is supposed to be increasing southward. In 
1852 the surveying vessel Paunah when passing from Broach to 
Q-ogha, found much shoaler water at the south end of this bank than 
the published charts show. It is supposed that a greater deposit has 
gathered at its south end, which may now be marked by a line 
drawn from Gogha to Dejbara brab trees, at the back of DeheJ 
sand-hills. There is a channel two miles broad between the M4kr4h 
bank and the Mai bank, and between the Mai bank and a flat 
which dries off the shore north of Devjagan temple. The Malcolm 
channel, round the west side of the Mai bank, is deep, but must 
not be tried without a local pilot. The numerous lights now shown 
in Cambay gulf make navigation easy ; but the banks and shoals 
change much especially near the head of the gulf. 

These facts show that any special directions for such a locality 
are useless. Steamers going to Cambay must take native pilots. 

Shikotar Mata, a temple on the point between the Mahi and 
S^ibarmati twelve miles west of Cambay town, is a high building 
with a flag-staff. The coast is high and well tilled, and great 
quantities of cattle are reared. Dev Mata is a small temple on the 
same shore, six miles north of Shikotar. Abreast of this place in 
December the stream was found to he nearly fresh at low water. 

About half-way from Cambay towards the Ean of Gutch is a 
remarkable depression, called the Nal, which lies about thirty miles 
to the south-west of Ahmadabad, 

Prom the Sabarmati the west or Kdthidwar shore of the gulf 
stretches seventy miles south from Khun landing to Gopnath 
point. 

From Khun landing to Bhd,vnagar, for several miles inland, the 
shore is lined with mangrove thickets covered in parts with a 
coarse grass unfit for cattle. It is seamed by many creeks and 
overflowed at high tides for a considerable distance inland. It rises 
towards Gogha and some little hills are seen in the background. On 
the west bank of the Sabarmati, between Amli creek and East 
Cape, the surveyors, in 1837, found that a strip of hank, from 
700 to 1300 yards broad and five miles long, had disappeared in one 
year. Since then, so much has been carried away, that East Cape has 
disappeared and now stands five miles south-south-west of its former 
position, and Dholera creek mouth or Khun landing is now just south 
of Amli point, or ten miles higher than the old Dholera creek 
entrance. 

The twenty miles of coast from Gogha to Morchand is tolerably 
high, much broken by ravines and with trees near the villages. 
The country belongs to the Thdkor of Bhavnagar, whose territory 
stretches round Gopnath point and west as far as Ohanch creek. 
The coast between Mitiviri and Gopnath point is low and fringed 
b 61$-6 - ' , ,, 
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with sand-hills, and dry banks ran out two miles from the shore. 
Inside the sand-hills, towards Shetriinji river, the country is low, 
and overhowed at spring tides. South of that riv/er to Qadhula, a 
little north of Gopnath, is a low sandy shore. The country inland 
is open and rather well tilled, with no bushy trees except near the 
villages, but the leafless thorn-bush is seen all o?er the country. 

Gopnath point, the south-east end of Kathiawar is of moderate 
height and visible in clear weather upwards of fifteen miles. The 
whole of the south coast, from Gopnath to Clianch, is sandstone. 
Along the seaboard the country averages about 100 feet and rises 
towards the interior. East of Shialbet island,' there are no 
remarkable hills except Bhatrunjaya the Pdlitana mountain twenty 
miles inland. 

The south-east coast of Kathiawar, from Diu head to Gopndth 
point, is generally hold and safe to approach, of moderate height, 
though rather low in places. Except near villages there are few 
trees or signs of tillage, and the shore is without a harbour where 
ships can enter and ride during a gale of wind. Shialbet island 
might be made a harbour of refuge, or even a port, for south-east 
K4thidw4r. The depths along the coast are nearly equal at different 
distances from the shore, so that soundings do not give sufficient 
warning of the distance from the coast. The greatest depths are 
off the more prominent capes and rocks, so that, as a rule, a deep 
cast gives warning that a shoal is near. Towards the sea, the coast 
rises in steep overhanging cliffs, hollowed into caves, and worn 
into sharp points by the wearing of the south-west monsoon on the 
crumbling sandstone. Among the cliffs are bays of mud and sand ; 
it is everywhere safe to approach, from five to nine fathoms being 
the average depth within two cables^ lengths of the cliffs. 

.. The following are the details of the chief points along the west 
coast : Khun, at the entrance of Amli creek, on the west bank of the 
Sabarmati, four miles west of Shikotar Mata temple, is the northmost 
port in the gulf of Cambay. The channel into it from East Cape 
is close along the west shore and about due east of Dholera town, 

Khun has now a fixed light on a wooden structure, forty-eight 
feet above high water, near the present East Cape, and bearing about 
south by west, some ten miles from Shikotar Mdta. Between the 
15th of June and the 1st of September this light is not shown. 

East Cape was in 1837 about seven miles south-east of Khun 
landing ; but this land is too liable to shift to be described with 
accuracy. 

The coast between East Cape and Bhdvnagar, a stretch of nearly 
thirty miles, has three creeks on which are the important cotton 
marts of Dholera, Bavli&i, and Sundrai, Vessels going to these ports 
must take pilots. 

Bore rocks, at the entrance of the Sabarmati, in 1837, bore south- 
east by east two miles from East Cape and eight miles south of 
Shikotar Mata. No description is recorded. Bearings noted at high 
water neaps seem to Bhow> if at all, that they are covered only at 
high-water springs, \ ' 
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Bliavnagar to wiij bearing soutli sontb -west half west^ twenty-seven 
miles from Bast Gape^ is a large place. It was formerly hard to reach, 
being approached by a winding creek. Now a good light-house 
stands at the entrance off which a vessel may anchor in seven 
to eight fathoms haying the Bhdvnagar shoal about a mile east^ 
Grogha light bearing south by east three -fourths east^or Piram light 
south-south-east half east, the centre of Bh4vnagar town about west, 
and the light-house about west by north. 

Bhavnagar shoal is a sandbank lying 1| miles from, the shore 
bank, and between sis and seven miles east of the town. The ship 
channel is to the west of Bhdvnagar shoal, and at springs the tides 
run through it six knots an hour. 

Oenti’al Banks, formerly five miles south-east of the Bhavnagar 
shoal, are shifting sands which may be said to be connected with 
the Rhuk bank the north end of which is off Bavliari creek. 
Theio is a patch of 3 1 fathoms on the tail of the great Mai bank, 
east-north-east of Gogha, and rather more than six miles north of 
Piram light-house. Further east, iu 1852, were soundings of seven 
and eight fathoms about six miles north-east half north from 
Piram light-house. The position of these banks is uncertain as they 
seem to keep moving south. 

Gogha, a walled town, nine miles south-east of Bhavnagar, has a 
small fixed light on its north-east side, which is six and three -fourths 
miles north-west half north from Piram. There is a large banyan 
tree at four miles west north-west of Gogha ; and to the south-west 
of the town, at a distance of three cables, is a very conspicuous large 
peaked tree. The best seamen in India are natives of Gogha. Ships 
touching here may procure water and refreshments. Firewood is 
scarce. Gogha Road is safe for small vessels during the south-west 
monsoon, or to run for if they part from their anchors in Surat road, 
as it has a wide stretch of anchoring ground with mud and clay 
bottom. Gogha Shoal is a narrow sandbank lying in the direction 
of the stream, its south end being nearly three miles east of the 
town. One mile north-west of the shoal, or two miles north-east of 
Gogha light, is a little rock called Perigee Rock, which covers and 
uncovers. At low water of ordinary springs it is just awash, and 
sometimes is three or four feet above water. South of Perigee 
rock, and east of Gogha white mosque, there is a patch of clay 
having only five feet at lowest tide. At the north-east corner of 
the town is a small fixed light about forty feet above high water, 
and visible for seven or eight miles. The light is close to the 
mouth of Gogha creek which runs along the north side of the town. 

Mohumdi Bank, the shore which stretches from the rocky reef 
off Kuda point to the entrance of Bhavnagar creek, is chiefly 
composed of a red and yellow clay, with occasional patches of sand ; 
the Gogha shoal is one of such sandy patches on this Mohumdi 
bank : all the rocky part on the south end of the Mohumdi bank is 
comprised within a radius of three miles from Kuda village to the 
north-east. There are two shoal banks, nearly diy at low water, 
two and three miles east of Gogha light. To avoid these, when 
anchoring near Gogha, keep the large peaked tree in sight to the 
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soutli of the town walls. But a small vessel^ arriving here towards 
Mgl-water can go over all the shoals, and pick out deep water for 

anchorage. 

There is a little deep gut off aogha town which the natives can 
noint out Bat owing to the numerous patches of shoal on 

hlnt^arle vessel must -^hor in five ^ 
plav hottom about 3| miles from Gogha, with I’liam ligfit-nouse 
south bv east, Kuda point south-west by south, and the peaked 
lee beLSg aiout west three-fourths norji, or with the large 
banyan tree four miles west-north-west of Gogha, just open 
rio-ht of the town. From this anchorage the northern shoal patch of 
pfram reef, having only six feet of water, bears one mile south-east. 
The anchorage for large ships off Gogha is one mile north-west of 
the Piram shoal, where in the south-west monsoon the swell is 
troublesome only towards high water. 

Piram Light-house, in the centre of Piram island, bears six and 
three-fourths miles south-east three-fourths south from Gogha light ; 
about eleven miles west-south-west from Broach point; and twenty- 
one miles north-west a quarter north from Dandi light. The part of 
the island which is always above water is very narrow and stretches 
half a mile to the north-west and south-east of the light-house, i he 
rocky reef which surrounds the island, runs out furthest to the north 
and south-east; and, though this, when dry at low water, appears 
steep-to, a gradually shoaling sand and clay bank stretches off it on 
the north east and south. On the west it is very deep, and, between 
the north-west end of the island and Gogha, where, at low water, 
the passage is little more than half a mile wide, there is a depth ot 
sixty fathoms. Here the strength of the ebb tide was once estimated 
at twelve knots; the surveying vessel went through it, but was 
perfectly unmanageable being turned round frequently by the strong 
eddies. The bottom in this channel is a yellow clay. The soil on the 
island is sandy, with low sand.-hills at the west and north ; the east- 
ern side is tilled by the people in charge of the light. There is excel- 
lent water in a well twenty-six feet deep. The base of the island 
is pudding-stone, which shows at low water at the south end of the 
reef, which ends in a cliff, exposing horizontal strata of pudding- 
stone, from one to three feet thick alternately with fine clay only a 
few inches thick. Many fossil bones have been dug out of the reef. 
So strong are the tides near Piram that in a light wind it is hopeless 
to keep the vessel under control. On the east the island may be 
approaclied within two miles ; on the north-east not within three 
miles ; and on the north not within four miles, as a shoal rocky 
patch, which is here called Piram Shoal, having one fathom only, 
lies on the north side of Piram bank. A cable’s length to the west 
of this shoal there is a depth of thirty fathoms. Little or no flood 
stream is felt on the north of Piram reef, but the ebb is very strong. 

Piram light-house shows a fixed light, one hundred feet above 
high water, on a brick tower above a solid stone basement, situated 
on a sand-hill; In clear weather it is visible from a vessel’s deck, 
twelve or thirteen miles at high water and fourteen or fifteen miles at 
low water. ■ . 
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Mitiviri is a village nine miles soutli-soutli-west of Knda point. 

Between them, the hank of clay stretches from two to three miles ofi 
shore and is good anchorage, but the shore itself is fringed with 
rocks and is not easy landing. Inland the country is hilly, 

Morchand, a village four Jmiles north-north-west of Mitiviri, being 
situated at the foot of a hill. There are thick trees round all the 
villages, and a leafless black thorn grows freely in the valleys. Along 
this coast several streams of fresh water fall into the sea for a 
short time after the rainy season. 

Goriali, a village with a white tower, a notable mark from 
seaward, stands two miles inland, and three and a half miles to the 
south-west of Mitiviri. Between Goriali and the sea stands Soshia 
village in hilly grass-covered land. Off Soshia are patches of 
rock, one mile off shore, having seven fathoms close to them. 

Vessels should not shoal under ten fathoms. 

Mathvada is a small village bearing south-west half south seven Matkmtla. 
miles from Mitiviri on the south extreme of the hilly country. 

The bank off Mafchvada shelves gradually f and is safe to approach 
into five fathoms to the north of Sultanpur shoals. 

Talaja Hill, eight miles west-sonth-west of Mathvada, ten miles TaU^aEUl 
north-north- west of Gopn4th point, and four and a half miles north- 
west of Sultanpur, is a small steep conical hill rising about four 
hundred feet from a level plain. Between it and BMvnagar is a 
range of hills. On the top of Talaja hill is a Hindu temple, with 
cisterns of excellent water ; the hill has caves cut in the solid rock, 
which, as late as 1823, were the resort of pirates. 

Palitana Mountain, formerly known to seafarers as Shatrunjaya PalltdnaMoxmtmn. 
Hill, stands about thirteen miles north-west by west half west 
from TaMja hill and twenty north-west of Gopnath point. It is 
estimated to rise about 2000 feet above the sea, and may be seen in 
clear weather from a greater distance than TaMja hill. 

Sultanpur, a small trading port, the first to the south of Qogha, 
on the banks of the Shatxmnji river, bears south-west by south 
seven miles from Mathvada. Close to the landing, about a mile 
within the entrance of the creek, is a well with good water. Between 
the Sultitnpur shoal and the town is good anchorage for small craft, 
in three fathoms mud. Sultanpur shoal, of rock sand and clay, 
with a patch of sand nearly diy at lowest spring tides, lies miles 
east of the entrance to Shatrunji river. The north end of this foul 
ground bears north-east three-fourths north nine miles from Gopnath 
point. With TaMja hill bearing west half north a vessel is clear to 
the north of it. It is almost joined with Gopnath point by other 
banks between which there are passages. 
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Gopnath Temple, near the point of the same name, stands about 
150 feet above the sea, and is six miles south of the entrance to the 
Shatrunji river. The temple is nearly surrounded by a copse of 
bushy trees, three-fourths of a mile to the north-north- west of the tip 
of Gopnath point. It may be seen in clear weather fifteen or sis:teen 
miles. Off Gopnath point a reef runs north-east almost joining the 
Sultanpur shoal. South of the point the coast may be approached 
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close into seven fathoms. The channel between Gopnath shoals 
and the Malaiki banks is only six miles broad. The^ nearest 
dangerous shoal of the Malaiki banks bears south-east six miles from 
Gopnath point. The intermediate soundings are irregular and the 
depth is no guide, but sandy bottom will be found near the banks, 
and mud towards the Kathiawar shore. The bed of this channel, 
between the coast and the Malaiki banks, appears to be very flat ; 
and the soundings do not show how far a vessel is off shore. To 
the west of Gopnath point is a line of high sandstone cliffs. It is 
everywhere safe to approach into six fathoms, at low watei*, this 
depth in some parts being close to the cliffs. 

Except the Mai bank, and the detached shoals off its south end, 
which stretch nearly five miles to the east-north-east of Gogha, the 
gulf is clear of danger across to Broach point ; but according to the 
testimony of native boatmen, the Mai bank now dries more to the 
south than formerly. 

If forced to leave Surat road by strong southerly winds, and not 
intending to run for Gogha, it is possible, with the last of the 
flood, if the weather becomes favourable, to stretch across the gulf 
to the north of the head of the Malaiki banks for the coast about 
Sultanpur, where is an anchorage in smooth water to the north of 
the bank abreast the river. The coast between Piram island and 
Sultanpur shoal is safe to approach into eight or nine fathoms. If 
enough ebb remains, or with the next ebb, if circumstances permit, 
a vessel may work to the south round Gopnjlth reef and point, and 
afterwards to the west along the coast to Din. 

After the south-west monsoon is begun, when the wind hangs to 
the south, it may not alw^ays be practicable to beat from Gopnath 
point or from Gogha to Din Head. But a handy ship that sails 
well, having good canvas and proper ground tackling, may find little 
difficulty. For this the moonlight nights are most favourable as 
the winds are not then so violent as during the spring tides at the 
change of the moon. A ship, prepared for strong winds, if bound 
to Bombay or other parts of India, should sail from Gogha road at 
high water, and steer round the north-east part of the hard ground 
off Piram. When round Piram, she oxight to work to the south 
with the ebb, and may stand in to seven or eight fathoms in tacking 
from the shore. If a ship intends to work along the Gujarat coast 
to Diu head, a pilot for the gulf of Cambay should be on board, 
who may be procured at Surat or Gogha. He may be landed at 
Dixi in passing, or carried to Bombay, as circumstances require. 
In crossing the entrance of the gulf from Diu to Bombay, the 
soundings will tell how far the vessel is being swept into the gulf, 
as the line of twenty fathoms runs straight from Diu to the offing 
by Bombay. In the south-west monsoon no ship should shoal 
under twenty fathoms, until she sights some of the Bombay land- 
marks, or is to the south of the latitude of Kanhari island. 

In Surat x’oads it is high water on full and change of m.oon 
about 2h. 45m., but the flood stoearn lasts one full hour longer. 
The rise at extraordinary springs is twenty-three feet, at ordinary 
springs nineteen feet, and at neaps twelve or thirteen feet. The 
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tide frequently falls more tkau a fathom before the ebb stream 

makes. In 1855 the surveyors did not find the tides so strong as they 
had formerly been. At Broach roads the tide flows till about 4h. 
30ni. on full and change of moo% but high water occurs at 3h. SOm. 
The speed is sometimes five or six knots an hour^, the tide rising 
above thirty feet at springs. On the east of the gulf the flood 
stream sets about north by east and the ebb south by west^ 
except where their direction is changed by the form of the sands. 
At eJambusar road high water occurs about four hours on full and 
change of moon, but the flood stream runs one hour later ; the tide 
rises from twenty-seven to thirty-three feet at springs and from 
thirteen to eighteen feet at neaps. The greatest speed of tide in 
the roads is six knots. 

At Gogha it is high water, on full and change of moon, at 3h., but 
the stream flows for a full hour after though the water has fallen 
more than a fathom. The rise and fall at very high springs is 
thirty-four feet, at ordinary springs twenty-seven to thirty feet, 
and at neaps twelve to eighteen feet. Through the deep gut 
between Piram and Kuda point, which at lowest water is little more 
than half a mile wide, the tide rushes with great speed generally 
seven or eight and sometimes ten knots ; the passage had better not 
be attempted. Inside the Sultanpur and Gopnath shoals, it was 
found to be high water, at full and change of moon, at 2h. 25m. 
But the ebb stream did not make till more than one hour after, and 
continued for more than 1^ hours after the water had begun to rise 
by the tide gauge on shore. At neaps the flood stream was found 
to run two hours after actual high water. The rise and fall at 
ordinary springs was sixteen feet, at high springs eighteen or 
nineteen feet, and at neaps nine or ten feet. 

Vessels passing north of Piram island should be on their guard 
against the dangerous rushing tide called the Bore. The bore is 
a rapid tide-wave, forced through a narrow passage over the 
remains of the ebb tide, the counter-action of which gives the 
wave a steep wall-like face. Below Gangva on the east, and 
Dholera on the west, there is no bore. To the north of these places 
there are two. The Eastern or Principal Bore rises to the east of 
the Bore rocks about eleven miles south-west of Cambay town. It 
is not perceptible at neap tides, unless the previous springs have 
been very high, when it may be noticed slightly through the 
qua,rter. When the springs begin to lift, it plainly shows itself, 
growing in height and speed till two days after new or full moon, 
when it declines. The highest tides are said to occur, when the 
new moon coincides with perigee and the full moon with apogee. 
The bore varies with the night and day tide. Between September 
and April the night tide is six to eight feet higher than the day 
tide. As the flood of both night and day tide runs for about three 
hours, the night tide in the fine season and the day tide in the rainy 
season has the greatest speed. 

In January 1837, at very high springs in Cambay creek, about 
five miles west-south- west of the town, the bore was observed six 
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feet high., advancing with a loud noise at the rate of ten knots an | 
hour along a passage about 500 yards broad, between the steep | 

cliffs on the north and the sandbank on the south. A quarter of | 

an hour after the bore-wave had passed, the stream was running at 
knots only. But again, three-quarters of an hour after it passed, | 

the flood had gained a speed of eight knots. After this it gradually g 

declined i the ebb stream beginning three hours after the passage I 

of the bore-wave. The rise of the night tide in those three hours | 

of flood was thirty-one feet. In the first ten minutes the water | 

rose six feet, in the first hour eighteen and a half feet, in the second | 

hour eight and a half feet, and in the third hour four feet. ■ 

From the point where these facts were noted the main bore ■ 

rushed on to within three miles of Oambay. Then, turned aside by i 

a sandbank, the principal stream crossed south-east towards 
Kavi, and from Kavi north-east to Davan on the Main. The little 
bore moved past Cambay and lost itself over the banks. At the 
same place the day tide rose only twenty-three feet. The ebb tides 
run steadily. They do not gain their highest speed, which is about 
seven knots, until more than half tide, when the high banks are 
left bare and the stream is confined to its narrow channel. 

Off the village of Davan, on January 10th 1837, the bore was 
observed seven feet high, with an initial velocity of ten knots. 
After the wave passed the speed fell to five knots. It rose again to 
seven knots three-quarters of an hour after, when it gradually grew 
weaker till the ebb made. The western bore, which runs up the 
Sdbarmati, is very like the eastern bore but not so high or so strong. 
Both cut away old banks and throw up new banks, causing such 
changes as to make navigation impossible to strangers. 

For its size the gulf of Cambay receives the waters of a remarkable 
number of rivers. These rivers belong to two main classes, great 
west-flowing rivers from the continent of India with lengths varying 
from seventy to 750 miles and draining an area of from 700 to 32,000 
square miles, and smaller streams about eighty-five miles long and 
with a drainage ai'ea of 2380 square miles flowing east from the 
peninsula of Kathiawar, The large continental rivers are, in 
order, passing up the gulf, the Tapti 450 miles long with a 
drainage area of 20,230 square miles, the Kim %vith a length of 
seventy miles and a drainage area of 700 square miles, the Narbada 
with a length of 800 miles and a drainage area of 32,000 square 
miles, the Dhd-dar with a length of seventy miles and a drainage 
area of 1050 square miles, the Mahi with a length of 300 miles and 
a drainage area of 16,700 square miles, and the S4barmati with a 
length of 170 miles and a drainage area of 7650 square miles. 
The smaller Kathidw4r streams are, beginning from the north to 
the west of the Si^barmati, the Suk BMdur the Utd,vli Kalubhar 
and the Shatrunji. 

The question of the disposal of the silt which in times of flood is 
borne to the sea by these rivers is of much importance in connection 
with the navigation of the gulf. The following is the substance of 
a paper on the Silting of the gulf of Cambay which was read before 
the Bombay Geographical Society on the 24th of February 1870. 
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The eight main rivers that fall into the Cambay gulf have an 
estimated drainage area of about 83^000 square miles. The amount 
of yearly rainfall over this area is varied, but thirty-six inches of rain 
may be 'fixed as the average fall. Taking a fall of one inch over the 
ai’ea of 83,000 square miles to contain 71,068,822,331 tons of 
water, the total quantity of the thirty-six inches which fall on the 
areas drained by the different rivers is 255,847,603,920 tons. On 
the basis of Dr. WhewelFs theory that two-thirds of the rain which 
falls upon the earth passes off by absorption and evaporation, and 
that the remaining third finds its way direct to water-courses and 
rivers and so to the sea, the quantity over the whole area for every 
inch of rainfall would be enough to fill a lake about twenty- 
four square miles in area and 100 feet deep. To hold the whole 
season^s thirty-six inches of rain would require a lake about 830 
square miles in area and 100 feet deep, that is nearly one-third the 
capacity of the Cambay gulf . One inch of rainfall from all the rivers 
is enough to raise the water in the gulf nearly one foot, and, a thirty- 
six inch fall would be ample to raise it thirty-three feet, so that, 
during such a heavy fall of rain as ten inches in a day, which 
sometimes occurs, there would be a rise of ten feet in the gulf. It 
is a fall of this kind happening during spring-tides that causes the 
tremendous floods that sometimes do such damage near the coast 
The quantity of water that falls into the gulf during an entire year 
is about equal to the quantity of tidal water which comes into the 
gulf every twenty-four hours during spring-tides. 

Judging from their muddy appearance during the rains, the 
quantity of silt held in suspension and brought down every year 
by these rivers is very great. It is only during the rains that 
the river waters are silt-laden. Immediately after the rains, 
the water*, v/hich is beyond the influence of the tides, becomes 
comparatively clear and pure. At the same time, in the gulf and 
for 100 miles beyond its entrance, over the whole expanse of ocean 
called the Bombay Bank of Soundings, the waters of the sea are 
thick and muddy. This has always been considered to be due to the 
great quantity of silt brought down by the Cambay group of rivers. 
This is doubtless correct, bat the mud held in suspension is not 
the silt which comes down from these rivers daily. It is the immense 
gatherings of ages which are dredged from the bed of the sea by the 
scour of the great tidal wave, which I’olls twice a day into the gulf. 
The node of this tidal wave is at Male Atol, one of the Maldiv 
Islands in north latitude 2*^ 80', and the head is in the gulf of Cambay 
in north latitude 22^ 80', a distance of twenty degrees. 

To estimate with any great accuracy the quantity of silt which 
is brought down by the Cambay or Khambhdt group of rivers 
would be most difficult ; but a fair approximation is not impossible. 
Experiments show that a gallon of water holds in suspension 320 
grains and a cubic foot of water about 2000 grains of solid matter, 
which, assuming the pound to be equal to 7000 grains and the cubic 
foot to be about 62^ pounds is about *045 of the weight of the 
water. On the assumption that the total quantity of water 
brought down by the rivers is 2,368,918,440 tons for. every inch of 
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rain, or 85,282,534,640 tons for tliirty-six inclies, tlie quantity of 
solid matter brought down by one inch of rain would be 10,660,132 
tons, and a fall of thirty-six inches of rain would bring down solid 
matter equal to 383,771,405 tons. That is the silt bronglit down by 
a fall of one inch of rain is equal to an island one square mile in area 
and ten feet high, and the silt of the whole thirty-six inches is equal 
to an island about thirty-six square miles in area and ten feet high. 
Were this island allowed to remain in the gulf, it would soon fill it, 
leaving only channels for the rivers to pass through. But the great 
ocean wave, which rushes into the narrow gulf with such tremendous 
force, dredges or scours the bottom, and keeps the earth in 
suspension, so that only a small part of the whole is left as silt in 
the gulf. The greatest depth at which this scour acts has been 
supposed to he ten fathoms. But a model chart very clearly shows 
that the scour acts as deep down as fifty fathoms. Even if the 
whole silt settled in the gulf, which is roughly seventy miles 
long and thirty-five wide, that is 2450 miles in area, and in some 
places it is fully twenty fathoms deep at low water, it would take 
1000 years to fill it to mean sea level. But, as it is probable that 
not moi^e than one per cent rests in the gulf, the remaining 
ninety-nine being carried away by the tide, it would require 
10,000 or at the present rate 100,000 years to fill the gulf . In 
making these calculations, it must be remembered that the silt 
is brought down only during the monsoon months, while the 
scouring of the tide continues all the year round, consequently the 
actual deposit in the gulf can be only a small proportion of the silt 
which is brought down by the monsoon floods. Still there can he 
no doubt that there is a regular yearly deposit. How large the 
deposit is, is clearly shown by the areas that have been raised so 
high, that they are only occasionally covered during extraordinary 
high tides or floods. Along with this silting or warping another 
process goes on. As the silt spreads, the river channels are 
narrowed and deepened by the greater scour. So those islands, 
on the south side of the Narbada, seem to have gradually risen 
out of the bed of the river above the height of the tidal wave. 
Other influences also call for explanation. When the river channel 
is narrowed, if the same quantity of water continued to come 
up the gulf, it would still overflow the islands. But the gradual 
deposit at the entrance of the gulf checks the influx of water 
and drives it in some other direction. In the case of the gulf 
of Cambay the tidal wave tends to be driven west into the 
gulf of Ciitch. As I'egards the Narbada the effect of this gradual 
silting has been to deepen the mid-.channel, giving it a greater 
capacity for navigation, though, in all likelihood, the actual tidal 
flmy inwards has slightly decreased. What happens in the Tapti is 
different. The Narbada has a broad open estuary facing right down 
the gulf. The Td.pti enters the sea immediately behind a low head- 
land called Vaux^s Tomb, and this headland prevents the ebb scour 
from clearing the. silt. On the contrary, an eddy is made 
behind Vaux^s Tomb, and so large a bar is formed that the yeaidy 
floods have little effect in sweeping it away. The consequence is 
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that tlie gTadiial growth of this huge bar causes a most marked 
silting in the tidal part of the Tapti 

Whatever may be the result of the gradual silting of the gulf 
one thing is certain, that more or less ample channels will at all 
times remain open for the passage of the waters of the large rivers 
that empty themselves into the gulf. The silt brought down by these 
rivers is gradually carried to a stiller part of the great Indian 
Ocean, along the western coast of In dia^ and on Direction, Adas, 
Angria, and other banks, and at the Maldiv and Lakhadiv Islands. 

The silt gradually travelling to the south is enough to cause a 
deposit three inches deep and a mile wide along the coast, and out 
to the Maldiv islands. But the deposit is actually spread over a 
belt at least twenty miles broad all along the coast; it is therefore 
onl}^ 0*015 of an inch a year or fifteen inches in a century. As the 
shore slopes at about one fathom a mile, the coast line gains at 
the rate of a quarter of a mile in a century, so that it will reach the 
Direction, Adas, and Angria banks in about 8000 years. These 
calculations are curious as showing one factor in the changes that 
are taking place. But other influences are doubtless at work 
which materially modify the distribution of the silt. 

In connection with the question of the silting of the gulf, a 
writer in the Bombay Saturday Review on the 18th of August 1866 
brought to notice that, in spite of the large amount of silt brought 
down every year by the Cambay rivers, the Bhdvnagar, Dholera, and 
Maliuva creeks were yearly enlarging, and qiiantities of soil were 
detached from their banks by the high tides of June and November. 
During the high tides of June (1866) the sea washed away a 
considerable portion of the Musalmdn burying-ground at Gogha, 
and found its way under the stone embankment of the pier forming 
a pool of salt water between the town and its ; sea wall. The earth 
embankment that once stood between the sea wall of Gogha and 
the sea had been gradually carried away by the sea, which now every- 
where licked the walls of the town. The town wall was being 
undermined, and, in a few years, the south-east portion of Gogha 
would disappear. The masonry abutment, which protected a 
small Musalman shrine in the wall close to the travellers^ bungalow, 
had been completely broken by the sea, and its fragments would 
be washed into the ocean by the high tides of November 1866. 

This article caused much excitement. The matter was referred 
for report to Mr. Oldham the Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, and to the political oflSicers of Kathiawar and Ootch, 
In reply, M.t. Oldham stated that in his opinion there was no doubt 
that the waters of the Tapti, Narbada, Mahi, and Sdbarmati, must, by 
the large discharge of silt, rapidly tend to fill the gulf, and to push 
forward the line of coast that lies between their mouths. At the same 
time, while this land-making went on in one part of the gulf, in other 
parts there vras a corresponding land wasting. The heavy discharge 
of the large rivers which drained into the gulf from the east, tended to 
fill the basin on the east side,; and steadily, though slowly, tended to 
throw the force of the stream on the western shore. The consequence 
seemed to be that, while the eastern shore was gradually 
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advancing, tte western sHore was being removed and swept sway. 
The amount of water yearly throwm into the gulf was probably not 
diminishing, and everything which tended to throw this body of 
water more against one shore than the other would tend to produce 
an encroachment of the sea upon the land in that direction. Mr, 
Oldham thought there was nothing to show that the land-wasting 
at Goglia vras not local, and on the whole of small importance, or 
that it was not compensated by a gain of land on the opposite or 
eastern shore of the gnlf d 

Captain Le Geyt^s local inquiries in Kathiawar show^ed that at 
Jafarahad, within ten or twelve years, the sea had gone hack about 
fifteen feet. At Yerdval also the sea had gone back considerably. 
Where vessels of 350 tons (1000 Iclidndis) could ride at anchor 
fifty years before, there was not depth for vessels of more than 100 
tons (300 hhcmdis). At the ports of Dhara, Rajpura, Navabandar,, 
Sntrap^ra, Ohorvad, Mangrol and Sil, the sea had for years neither 
gone back nor encroached.'^ In eastern Kathiawar, Captain now 
Lieutenant- Colon el Watson found that at Gogha the encroachment 
of the sea had been considerable. Since the article in the Bombay 
Saturday Review had been written, a large portion of the Gogha 
sea wall, opposite Mr. Anding^s house, had been beaten in by the 
violence of the waves. A considerable quantity of land on the 
Bhavnagar coast villages had been covered by the sea during a 
few preceding years, and the salt element in the Bhavnagar and 
Sunarai creeks had increased.^ The Political Agent, Colonel Keatinge, 
was satisfied that the sea was gaming on the west shore of the 
Cambay gnlf. He thought there was nothing to show whether 
this action was due to a change in the set of currents or to the 
sinking of the land.^ 

These inquiries favour two conclusions j first, that in spite of the 
vast body of silt thrown into the gulf, its straight shape audits mighty 
tidal wave prevent any rapid silting, and second, that what silting 
there is, is not a steady growth of land and narrowing of sea, bub 
the deposit of irregular banks which are thrown up and again swept 
away by changes in the set of two great currents, the sweep of the 
river floods and the rush of the tidal wave. 



both of these conclusions. During the last sixteen hundred years^ 
though there have been repeated changes, the general character of 
the gulf, especially near its head, has remained unchanged. 

The unknown author of the J^enplus of the Brythi^snan Sea, who 
probably wrote about the middle of the third cenbury after Christ, 
has left so detailed and vivid a picture of the gulf that he seems to 


^ Oeo-loglcal ActioB, Cutcli and 331 of 1887, General Department. 

2 Captain Le Geyt to the Political Agent, Sth April i867> Yol 21 (General 
Department). 

^ Captain Watson to the Political Agent, 20th March 1867, Yol. 21 (General 
Department). ‘ . 

^ Political Agent to the President Bombay Geographical Society, YoL 21 (General 
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liave himself passed through its perils.^ In his time the centre of 
foreign trade was Broach/ or Barugaza, which he correctly describes 
as about thirty miles up the river Namnadois or Narmada. He 
describes the gulf of Oambay as beginning at Papike or Gopnath 
point, which he notices to be near Astakapra, a name which has 
been identified with Hastafcavapra now Hathab near Bhavnagar. 
After Papike^, says the author^ is another gulf exposed to the 
violence of the waves and running up to the north. Near its mouth 
is an island called Baiones, the modern Piram, and, at its very head^ 
it receives a vast river called the Mais or Mahi. Those bound for 
Broach sail up this gulf which has a breadth of about 300 stadia. 
They leave Piram island to the left, till it is scarcely visible in the 
horizon, and then shape their course east for the mouth of the river 
that leads to Barugaza. This river is called the Lamnadis an 
erroneous reading for Namnadios.^ The passage into the gulf of 
Barugaza, that is the gulf of Cambay, is narrow and difficult to those 
approaching it from the sea, for they are carried either to the right 
or to the left, the left being the better passage. On the right at the 
very entrance of the gulf lies a narrow strip of shoal ground, rough and 
beset with rocks. It is called Heroue and lies opposite the village of 
Kammoni, perhaps the mouth of the Kim river as if Kimana Bandar.^ 
On the left side, right against this is the Papike promontory which 
lies in front of Astakapra (Hathab near Bhavnagar), where it is 
difficult to anchor from the strength of the current and because the 
cables are cut through by the sharp rocks at the bottom. v<Elven if 
the passage into the gulf is secured, the mouth of the Barugaza 
river is not easy to hit, since the coast is low and there are no 
certain marks to be seen until you are close upon them. Neither, if 
it is dis^ered, is it easy to enter from the shoals that are at the 
mouth. '^or this reason pilots are appointed by government with well 
manned long boats called trappaga {tcurtippa) and koiimha (kotMa), 
vThese vessels advance as far as Surastrene or Sorashtra, about Vera val, 
and wait there to pilot ships to Barugaza. At the head or entrance 
of the gulf, the pilot, immediately on taking charge of a ship, with 
the help of his own boaPs crew brings round the ship^s head and 
keeps her clear of the shoals, and tows her from one fixed station 
to anothei", moving with the beginning of the tide and dropping 
anchor at certain roadsteads or basins during ebb. These basins 
occur at points where the river is deeper than usual all the way up 
to Barugaza, which is 300 stadia distant from the mouth of the river, 
if you sail up the stream to reach it. 

India, he goes on, has everywhere a great abundance of rivers, 
and her seas ebb and flow with tides of extraordinary skength. 
These increase with the moon, both when new and when full and 
for three days after each, and fall off in the intermediate time. In 


The date of the Periplus is variously estimated at from A.B, 80 to A,i>. 247. 
His much greater knowledge of Gujardt seems strongly in favour of the view that he 
wrote after Ptolemy a.d. 150. ® Yule in McOmdle’s Periplus, 115. 

Kim Bandar is up the creek of that name, not far from the railway. Taylor’s 
Sailing Directory, 365. Ptolemy has a Camanes on the coast between Barugaza and 
Hiwripa, , ' " ■ . ' - ..-s-A'A-.. 
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tlie gulf about Barugaza tlie tides are more violent tlian elsewbere. 
All of a sudden you see the depths laid bare; portions of the 
land turned into sea, and the sea where ships were just before 
sailing, turned without warning into dry land. The^ rivers again, 
on the access of the tide rushing into their channels with the whole 
body of the sea, are driven upwards against their natural course for 
a great number of miles with a force that is irresistible. Ships 
trading to Broach were exposed, both in coming and going to great 
risk, if handled by those who were unacquamted with the gulf. 
Daring high springs the fury of the tide, having nothing to stem or 
slacken it, was so great that no anchor could hold against it . Large 
vessels, if caught in it, were driven atliwartfrom their course by the 
speed of the current, till they were stranded on shoals and wrecked. 
The smaller craft were capsized, and many that had taken refuge 
in the side channels, being left dry by the retiring tide, turned over 
on one side, and, if not set up by props, were filled on the return 
of the tide with the very first head of the flood and sunk. At new 
moons, especially when they occurred in conjunction with a night 
tide, the flood set in with such extraordinary violence that, on its 
beginning to advance, even though the sea was calm, its roar was 
heard by those living near the river^s mouth, sounding like the 
tumult of battle heard afar, and, soon after, with its hissing waves, 
burst over the bare shoals.^ 

This, which is still one of the best if not the best account of the 
gulf of Cambay and of its bore, has the special interest that it is 
true of the gulf as it now is and bears out the view of the writer in 
the Bombay Geographical Society Journal, that, in spite of the vast 
amount of silt that is poured into it the scour of the tide clears it 
nearly all off. Vln the seventh and eighth centuries the mouth of the 
gulf w^as open enough to allow Chinese ships, which were always 
large vessels, to trade to Broach.^ In 916 the Arab traveller 
Ma9udi describes Cambay as on a deep gulf larger than the Nile, 
the Euphrates, or the Tigris. The shoi*es were thickly dotted with 
towns, villages, fields, and palm gardens, full of peacocks, paroquets, 
and other Indian birds. From the sea to the city took a little less 
than two days. At low tide the sands in the bed of the gulf were 
laid bare like the dry plain of the desert, and no water was left but 
a little in the middle of the channel. On his way to Cambay 
Mapudi saw a dog lying on the sand which the water had left dry 
like the bare plain of a desert. Suddenly the flood rushed in from 
the mouth of the bay like a high mountain. The dog seeing the 
danger did his utmost to reach the dry land, but the rapid and 
fierce flood caught him as it passed and drowned him.^ Under the 
ii/’sovereigTis of Anhiivada (942 - 1240) a colony of Upper India 
Brahmans was settled near Cambay,”^ and the city was moved from 
its former site at N aghera, three miles inland, to where it now is, on 
the shore of the gulf.® In the middle of the twelfth century (1153) 


J McCnndie^s Periplus, H6-120. \ ^ Yule’s Cattay, I. Ixxviii. Ixxix. 

3 Pmxnes d Oi; T. 254-255. ^ ^ Bom. Gov. Sel {New Series), XXVL 75 note. 

Ihe rums are mert by European writers of tbe seventeeatli 

century (Bella Yalle, 162$ and Ogriby, 1570) who notice a league from. Cambay the 
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Khe geograpliei" Bclrisi described Cambay as a coasting station of good 
name at tbe bead of tbe guif^ where there was plenty of water 
and where ships could enter and cast anchor. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century ( 1340 ) Ibn Batuta noticed that the tides in the 
Cambay gulf rose and fell in a remarkable manner. ^Travellers had 
to go in small boats or by land from Cambay to Kandhar (Gandhar), 
and at Gogha had to anchor four miles from the shore on account 
of the vast recession of the tide. ^^^In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century ( 1411 ) Gogha rose to eminence as all larger vessels came 
to anchor in its deeper waters and there discharged their cargoes 
into smaller craft for transmission to Cambay whence they were 
carried by land to Ahmadabad.^ During the sixteenth century 
Cambay harbour w^as unserviceable for large trading vessels. At 
the beginning of the century (1503 - 1508) large or middle sized 
vessels would seem to have been able to pass to Cambay at high 
water. Vessels sailing from Cambay to Diu had to start at nighty 
because at the end of the season the wind blew from the west during 
the- day, but during the night from the shore The navigation was 
extremely difficult. »<A few years later (1514) Barbosa advised no 
one without the help of a native pilot to venture as far asjiandhar, 
between Cambay and Broach. In the gulf the ebb and flow 
was so great that in a very short space of time the sea left 
uncovered four or five leagues of dry land and in some places 
less.^ ^ffiough large vessels occasionally passed to the head of 
the gulf^ as a rule ships trading to distant ports loaded and 
unloaded in Diu^ Gogha, and Gandhai% the goods finding their 
way to and from Cambay in small boats.® The sea ebbed and 
flowed with such wonderful speed that any ships caught in the bore 
were certainly lost. To avoid this danger a man on an eminence 
always gave notice with a horn when he saw the torrent approach.^ 
The mouth of the Tapti about this time (1530) was so full of sand 
that the larger ships of war did not attempt the passage and small 
vessels took one day to reach Surat.^ Towards the close of the 
century (1585) the head of the gmlf seems to have been still less 
used. No craft but small vessels or barks went to Cambay and these 
only twice in the mouthy at the time of the new and of the full 
moon.® In the beginning of the seventeenth century (1608), though 


mins of an older town, the ancient royal seat and chief city of Soriith. This town 
Della Valle names jSTagera (Letters, lOS) andOgilby Agra (Atlas, V. 213). The author 
of the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi (1748“ 1762) also notices that in ancient times there was a 
great city where the village of Naghera now is, three miles from Cambay, With 
regard to the date when the town moved there, it seems worthy of note that while 
Ibn Haiikai (943-968), who wrote before Sidhr4<j’s, grant, places the town of 
liambaya six miles (one parsang) inland (Elliot and Dowson, 1. 39). Edrisi (1153), who 
wrote after the grant, places it only three miles from the sea (Jaubert’s Edrisi, 171)» 
The site of the old city is still well known, 

^ Bombay Gazetteer, IV. 87. ^ Badger’s Varthema, 17. 

^ Jour. As. Sue. Beng. V. (2), 463. ^ Stanley’s Barbosa, 64. 

® Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 64, « -paria in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 227. 

^ Earia in Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 220. 

® Frederic in Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 343. About the same time linschosten 
notices that Diu was a great port because foreign traders, Arabs, Turks, Persians, 
Armenians, and others found it so convenient for loading and unloading their ships. 
Histoire de la Navigation, 19. ~ ' V ' 
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there was a topping trade for all sorts of cloth and rich drugs at 
Cambay, none of the English or Dutch ships seem ever to have passed 
to the head of the gulf, and, though the channel of the Tapti was 
' fair,' it could be used only by vessels of less than fifty tons.^ In 
1616 a Musalman writer stated that ships could not enter the gulf, 
but anchored at Gogha where they were loaded and unloaded.^ 
Bight years later (1624) the Italian traveller Della Valle stated 
that, though ships came to Cambay from different quarters, large 
vessels could not remain near the head of the gmlf.^ Nor, at this 
time, was the Tapti much freer from sand than it now is. In 1626 
Sir T Herbert, as was then the practice, went by land from Sav£i 
roads to Surat. "The Tapti,' be says, ’"is good neither for drink 
nor for navigation.'^ In 1638 Mandelslo described the Cambay 
haven as "inconvenient enough.' At high tide the water was seven 
fathoms deep^ at low tide the ships were almost swallowed in 
sand and mud.^ The same traveller found the Tapti so shallow that 
it could scarce carry a bark of seventy or eighty tons. The larger 
craft seem as a rule never to have gone further up the gulf than 
Gogha,^ About the middle of the century (1642-1666) Tavernier 
says " The trade at Cambay is almost lost, because the sea that once 
came so close to the town that small vessels could anchor by it, is 
now half a league distant from it, and, near the coast, is so shallow 
that great ships cannot come within three or four leagues.'^ About 
the same time (1660) Baldseus described Cambay as seated at the 
entrance of one of the largest channels of the Indus. This channel 
was almost diw in the winter though at high tide it rose several 
fathoms deep so that ships might come to the very wall of the city, 
where, at low tide, it was fordable. The same traveller describes 
Gogha as a safe rather shallow road where Ahmadabad and Cambay 
merchants had their ships careened and victualled before going to 
Arabia and South India. In 1666 the passage up the Tapti was so 
difficult that even a small boat took ten hours.® Four years later 
(1670), according to Ogilby, Cambay had no haven of any consequence, 
only a bare road. Still it was called a haven because of the great 
number of ships which came thither from all places. These were all 
small vessels as ships of burthen were forced to lie a good distance 
from the shore in deeper water. At high water the small boats 
could anchor close before the city but lay dry at low water. The ebb 
and flow of tide at Cambay was exceedingly swift, the sea rising 
in a moment and in less than a quarter of an hour reaching its full 
height. This was done with such wonderful swiftness that no horse 
could outrun it. It came so furiously out of the sea that like a 
great current it overflowed a vast tract of land,^ 

Of the passage of the mouth of the Mahi Ogilby gives the following 
details. About a league southward from Cambay glides the river 


5 Finch in Harris, I. 84-^89,. ® W^kidti Jalidngiri in Elliot and Bowson, VI. 354. 

* Bella Valle, 65. * Herbert’s Travels, 44. 

5 Mandelslo in Harris, II. 116. ® Mandelslo in Harris, II. 110. 

^ Harris’ V oyages, It $63,.. 
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Mihi whose shore must be travelled at the low ebb o£ the sea., and 
not without great daugei% because the sea rising flows up above five 
loao-ues, and at lo-^v tide you are forced to wade through two or 
three deep places. If any one should venture to wade through at 
the coming in of the tide, he would undoubtedly be swallowed by 
the sea, for, when the water flows with greater strength and higher 
than ordinary it carries and washes away both horse and man, and 
oftentimes with such force that an elephant cannot withstand the 
same, nor all his weight prevent him from being cainued away; 
therefore all travellers wait for a certain time to wade through the 
same, namely, when the sea is low, which is at the new moon, at 
which time they may go over it in coaches or horseback without 
any danger. Coaches are commonly held fast on both sides that 
they may not be overturned by the waves. Those that go on foot 
strip themselves naked, and tying up their clothes, carry them on 
their shoulders. Many times a whole caravan with abundance of 
people travel over the same, some on horseback, and others on foot, 
both men and women stark naked, accounting it neither shameful 
nor immodest.^ When Fryer (1673-1681) cz’ossed the Narbada at 
Broach, he found the stream broad, swift, and deep. The bed was 
much hampered by sand brought down by the rains. But, with the 
help of skilful pilots, good lusty vessels were brought to the city walls. 
Hamilton (1680-1720) describes Gogha as a place of some trade with 
harbour fit for the largest (1000-1500 tons) ships, though aground 
at low water. About the same time Ovington (1688) says that goods 
were brought up the Tapti to Surat in hoys, yachts, and country 
boats with gxeat convenience and expedition.^ Niebuhr in 1763 
found the Tapti so full of sandbanks that ships could not enter the 
harbour. The river was too low in the dry season and in the rainy 
season it swole so suddenly as to overflow all the neighbourhood.^ 
Ten years later (1773), on his way by sea to Cambay, Forbes halted 
at Gangva. When the tide had ebbed a few hours his boat was left 
aground, and, before the flood made, the ground was dry for leagues 
around. The tides, he says, flow with amazing rapidity and occa- 
sion fatal accidents. When the south-west monsoon blows strong 
they are said to rush faster than the swiftest horse can gallop and 
sometimes rise to the height of forty feet. The quicksands in the 
gulf were frequently alarming*. Constantly shifting by the conflux 
of the tide, they rendered the navigation difficult aud formed large 
banks entirely across, which prevented ships and vessels of heavy 
burden sailing higher than the Narbada.^ Small craft convoyed by 
light gallivats went on to Cambay. At Gangva when the tide 
ebbed the stranded boats were supported by strong poles. Had it 
not been for this precaution, so great was the rush of the flood 
tide that they would have been overset* When afloat the tide 
carried them with wonderful speed. They stopped a mile and 
a half from the south gate, for the sea no longer washed the city 
walls, but was separated by a bare bank of sand apparently ten 
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feet above sea level and so free from flooding that a guard tent 
was pitched close to the water side and near the city wall were 
three well grown trees. About the same time' Stavorinus (1774) 
says, that on the bar at the mouth of the Tapti the depth of water 
varied from three feet at low tide to eighteen feet at springs. 
Ships of considerable size could then pass the bar. Further 
up in the river were other banks of which that near the village 
of Umra, half a league below Surat was the shoalest. Except when 
in want of repairs ships engaged in the European trade remained 
at anchor in the roads, the merchants taking their goods to Surat 
either by land or in small boats.^ ^ 

In the beginning of the nineteen century (1810) the tides in 
the Cambay gulf were strong and rapid. At high water spring 
tides there were five or six fathoms water and ships could anchor 
near the city. At low water it was quite dry except some channels 
in which three or four feet of water remained.^ About the same 
time Cholera rose to be one of the ehief ports in G-ujardt. But in 
1812 the river Bhadar, whose stream formerly scoured the creek, 
forsook its course, and this probably hastened the accumulation of 
silt which by 1817 had so advanced that navigation became unsafe. 
About 1820 Hamilton noticed that the belief then prevailed that the 
Cambay gulf was gradually silting. The tides in the gulf ran with 
wonderful speed. No vessels attempted to go above Gangva, one 
tide from Jambusar, it being often dangerous. In many places the 
current was so rapid that if a ship took the ground she imme- 
diately upset and probably the whole crew perished. Fifteen miles 
east of the town of Cambay the bed of the gulf was reduced to six 
miles broad and was dry at ebb-tide. But the passage was not to 
be attempted either on horse or on foot without a native guide as 
there was danger of wandering among the mud and quicksands, 
and being overtaken by the bore which rushed in furiously.^ 

Up to 1820 the bore rolled up the Cambay gulf with great force 
in a wave at times nearly seven feet high. Native vessels used to 
lie close to the town of Cambay and scarcely a year passed without 
several of the trading boats being dashed to pieces. Up till then it 
had been the practice of the Naw^lb of Cambay to make channels at 
the mouths of the water-coui’ses and take advantage of their floods 
to clear the silt that during the fair season gathered at the head of 
the gulf. About 1820 the Nawdb ceased to use the rain floods to 
clear away the silt and sandbanks were thrown up and the scour 
of the bore lessened.^ In 1822 Colonel Tod describes a long muddy 
beach at Cambay stretching at low tide as far as the eye could 
reach. He was obliged to wait at Gogha several days until his 
baggage was taken by a winding route across the Ran at the head 
of the gulf.''*' In 1825 instead of running into the road of Cambay 
the bore turned three or four miles to one side. Sometimes it set 
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towards the Malii but more often it joined the western bore and 
rolled with gx-eat force into the Sabarmatid In the same year 
(1825) when Bishop Heber visited Broach he noticed that the 
Narbada was very shallow and that no vessels larger than mode- 
rately sized lighters could come beyond the bar.^ In 1835 at low 
spring tides except a very small flat gut as high as Gangva and at 
times a little above^, where there remained about three feet of water, 
all for fourteen miles below Cambay was dry. The entrance to the 
gut .was blocked by a bank close to which the water was deep. This 
bank stood at low tides from six to eight feet above the water. 
The tide had to flow for more than an hour^ that is during its period 
of greatest force, before the water, which was driven against the 
bank, could find a vent. When, with this huge pressure behind it, 
the water rose to the level of the bank, instead of having the whole 
level of the gulf to flow over it was pent into a narrow channel and 
formed the wall-like wave of the bore. The same obstacles, though 
in a less degree, continued to resist the tides\ passage and cause 
repetitions of the main bore on a smaller scale. At Gangva on the 
full-moon springs in November the bore was not more than two feet 
high.^ 

In 1854 the Cambay gulf was described as forming neither a safe 
nor a roomy harbour for shipping on account of the constant shifting 
of its bed from the force of the tides and the currents of the rivers 
Mahi and Sabarmati.^ In 1858 the Cambay gulf was described as 
shallow and abounding in shoals and sand-banks. The tides which 
were vei'y high, rising upwards of thirty feet, imshed in with great 
force causing much damage to shipping, and this hazard was greatly 
increased by the continually shifting shoals caused by the frequent 
inundations of the rivers falling into the gulf,^ Ten years later 
(1867) the port of Cambay was described as in a miserable plight. 
Boats lay two miles from the shore and every import and 'export 
had to be dragged through that extent of solid mud.^ Owing to the 
bad state of the Cambay harbour the Acting Collector of Kaira 
in the following year (1868) recommended Government, but mthout 
success, to establish a port at the British village of Eanbij about 
three miles east of Cambay.*^ In 1870 the Collector of Kaira and 
the Commissioner of Customs proposed that the payment of transit 
duties received by the Ndwab should be stopped and the amount 
realised spent in constructing a pier or a causeway across the miles 
of mud through which carts had to pass.^ Government stopped the 
payment, but, on the Nawab's I’epresentation, the order was afterwards 
withdrawn. 

At present (1881) the Cambay harbour is no harbour in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The vessels are grounded as far up 
the mudbank as they can reach afe high water. The landing 
or bandar is two miles from the custom house which stands on 
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wliat was once the shore. Across these two miles the cargoes are 
taken in carts which toil through slime, mud, and sand, making 
sometimes only one trip and seldom more than two trips in a day. 
The spring tide still orerliows this dismal flat, and for a day or two 
after spring tide, till the ground dries a little, the road to the ships 
is almost impassable for cartsd 

A survey of the Cambay gulf was made by Lieutenant Ethersey 
in 1834, 1835, and 1836. His first operations extended from Diu to 
Gophath Point, along the Kathiawar coast, and so along by the 
west side and head of the gulf as far east and south as Surat. He 
examined and laid down the debouchures of the great rivers Sabar- 
mati, Mahi, DhMhar, and Narbada. Lieutenant Ethersey left 
unsurveyed sixty-five miles of coast line between Dumas and the 
mouth of the Tapti and St. John's and again between Bassein and 
Bombay. In 1836 Ethersey resumed his survey at Dahanu and 
continued to Arnala island, a further distance of thirty miles to the 
southward, terminating at the northern shore of the island of Bassein 
thirty-four miles north from Bombay light-house. The examination 
of the unfinished portion was resumed by Lieutenants Eennie 
and Constable in 1850, 1851, and 1852. These ofiicers not only 
laid down the coast line, but sounded with care to determine if 
possible whether silt or sand had heaped up since the date at which 
the chief soundings had previously been taken. Lieutenant Eennie 
made a large number of observations on vertical declination at 
Vaux's Tomb. His survey extended from Vaux's Tomb to Dahanu 
a distance of sixty-one miles. He once more resumed his observations 
on the portion sarveyed by Lieutenant Ethersey in 1836 and continued 
the inquiry down to Bombay. On the north-western shore, along 
the Kdthiawar coast a survey was conducted by Lieutenant 
Constable from Vormini Point to below Porbandar.^ 

The two belts of hill country that cross the breadth of Kathia- 
war constitute two distinct water partings, and from them, as 
well as from a narrow stretch of table -land which occupies the 
centre of the province and forms a connecting link between them, 
flow all the rivers and streams by which the peninsnla is drained. 
At first swift and clear, gliding along rocky channels, between steep 
banks, these rivers flow from the inner of the two hill tracts, out- 
ward to all points of the compass, and winding sluggishly through 
the lowlying lands of the sea-board, enter the sea at points nearly 
opposite the slopes where they take their rise. Thus on the north 
and north-west, they flow from the hills to the Ran and gulf of 
Cutch j on the east they head direct for the Ran and gulf of Cambay ; 
and on the south and south-west they carry the drainage from the 
Greater and Lesser Gir into the Arabian sea^ while, from the 
counter slopes of the opposing chains of hills, the two largest rivers 
of the province, the Bhadar and the Shatrunji, rising at almost 
opposite points flow inward towards each other, until meeting the 
drainage thrown from the flanks of the connecting, links of tableland, 
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tliey bend to eitlier band, and receiving the contents of various 
tribataries as they skirt the base of their respective ranges, flow 
through the plains separating the two hill tracts, the BhMai 
westward to the Arabian sea, the Shatrnnji eastward to the gulf of 
Cambay. 

Though during the south-west monsoon they pour seaward in 
turbid floods, the Kathiawar rivers are of inconsiderable size. 
Among them are nine leading streams, the Bhadar, Shatrunji, 
Machu, Aji, Bhogavas, Sukha- Bhadar, Keri, Ghela, and Kalubhar. 

Of these the Bhada e, the largest river of the province, rises from 
springs in a rahge of hills a few miles to th^north of the town of 
Jasdan,^ and before falling into the sea at^ Navi Bandar, has a 
course of about one hundred and twenty miles. This is divided into 
three parts, the first about sixty miles from its rise to the town of 
Jetpiir ; the second about forty miles from Jetpur to the tovm of 
Kutiana; and the third about twenty miles from Kutianato the sea. 
For the first twelve miles of its course the Bhadar flows south, but 
after passing the town of Jasdan on the right, it bends west, and 
about twenty-five miles from its source, receives from the right the 
Karmal, fl^owing from the hills about the town of Sardliar. Thence, 
passing* about ten miles to the south-west, it is joined from the left 
by the Vasdori, which flows past Vasaviid, and, further on, a few 
miles above Jetpur, it receives from the right, the Gondali, on whose 
banks stands the town of Gondal, the capital of the Jadeja state of 
that name. Throughout this section of its course the Bhadar has 
the character of a hill stream, flowing with a swift current in a rocky 
channel. From Jetpur to Kutiana the course of the river is west- 
erly, and its volume is increased by various tributaries, most of 
which join it from the right. Thus it receives in succession, the 
TJtavli, one branch of v/hich flows under the walls of Mengni ; the 
Phopiial, rising in Lodhika ; the Moj, on whose banks stands the 
town of Upleta; and the Vinu, flowing from the hills round Drapha. 
In this section of its course the Bhadar flows in a broad sandy bed, 
sunk betw^een banks of alluvial clay, its course being marked by a 
highly cultivated belt of irrigated crops. At Kutiana the Bhadar 
comes within the influence of the sea, and winds a tidal river twenty 
miles to Navibandai* on the west coast. '*^bout ten miles below 
Kutiana it receives from the right the Minsar, which flows through 
the valley separating the Barda mountains from., the hills of the 
Alech group, and from the left near its mouth, ^e'Oj at, flowing 
from Vanthali. During the south-west monsoon, the sea, driven by 
the south-west wind, meets the volume of water brought down by 
the Bhadar and its swollen tributaries. The result is a yearly flood 
which is felt throughout the lower portion of the river^s course. 
Owing to its low level and the nearness of the sea, one of the chief 
features of the district between Jun4gad and Porbandar is its salt- 
ness. Salt water rises from below, fills wells and streams, impreg- 
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nates the soil^ and occasionally appears as an efiBorescence on the 
surface. In short the noi'mal condition of the country is salt, and, 
without counteracting influences, it would soon become uninhabitable. . 
The yearly rains to some extent sweeten the soil and supply fresh 
water, but the good they do would soon pass away were it not for 
the yearly flooding of the Bhadar and its tributaries, which for miles 
coyers the country on. both banks. This flooding happens once, 
twice, or even three times during the rainy season, and the vast 
volume of fresh water thus thrown on the land, sinks to a great 
depth, displacing the salt and thoroughly sweetening the soil, 
besides filling ponds, wells, and streams with fresh water. At the 
same time these floods are not without ill effects. The fields along 
the river banks are yearly more or less eaten away to the great loss 
of the husbandmen, and at times the river quits its bed and cuts a 
new channel engulfing valuable lands and ruining the owners. 
Again, the effects of the inundation on the surrounding country 
are most capricious. Sometimes when the. flood subsides, large 
quantities of alluvial soil are found spread over the surface, and to 
the great gain of the holder barren spots suddenly become fertile 
fields. At other times the violence of the flood sweeps away the soil, 
turning cultivated fields into barren waste. Again, these floods by 
taking place at unexpected and unseasonable times, occasionally 
inflict considerable loss by damaging growing crops. Thus in 
these parts for good or for evil the flooding of the Bhadar is one of 
the chief events of the year. The harm is slight and partial ; the 
good great and general^ 

After the first floods, the BhMar is navigable by small boats of 
three to five tons (10-15 hhdndis) sixty miles to Jaitpur on the 
main stream or thirty miles to Vanthali on the Ojat branch. At 
other times it is navigable only twenty miles as far as Kiitiana. 

The sacred Shatbtthji has, including windings, a south-easterly 
course of about one hundred miles, from its rise in the Dhundi hills 
of the Gir, to Sultanpur where it enters the gulf of Cambay. 
Blowing at first in a northerly direction, it passes the small canton- 
ment of Dh*i;ri, and, about twenty-five miles from its rise, receives 
from the left the stream of the Satdli. Then, bending to the right, 
it takes a south-easterly coarse till it falls into the gulf. On its 
passage it receives a number of small feeders, among them the 
Singavado on whose bank stands the G^ikw^r^s town of Amreli ; the 
Gagadia flowing under the walls of Lathi, the capital of the small 
Gohil state of that name ; and the Leo or G^garia which rises in the 
Gir near Lakha Padar.® At Krdnkaoh the Shatrunji is joined by two 
streams, having dangerous quicksands and flowing through a nitrous 
soil whose brackish waters are said to affect the Shatrunji for the 
rest of its course.® 

The Maohu, with a course of over seventy miles, rises near the 
town of Anandpnr in the northern belt of hills and flows under the 
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walls of Vankatier and Morvi into tlie Ran of Oiitcli at M41ia. In 
the earlier sections of its course it is remarkable for its rocky 
channel and rugged precipitous sides. Many a long detour has 
to be made before a place is found passable for carts.^ Beyond 
Moryi it flows through a flat treeless plain, its waters becoming 
brackish about ten miles from its mouth and the stream passing 
through salt wastes till it loses itself in the salt sand and mud of the 
gulf of Cutch. 

The Aji, which is somewhat similar in character to the Machu, 
rises near Sardhar in the same series of hills, and flowing under the 
walls of Rajkot receives from the left, some twenty miles beyond 
that town, the united streams of the Dhondi and the Niari, on 
whose banks stands the town of Pardhari, and after a course of 
about sixty miles falls into the gulf of Gut.ch near Balambha. It is 
famed for the excellence of its water. Small quantities of gold dust 
are said to have formerly been obtained in its bed.^ 

The Wadhwaii and Limbdi Bhogava with courses of about seventy 
miles, rise near each other in the hills about Chotila, and flow east- 
ward in broad sandy shallow channels, under the walls of Wadhw^n 
and Limbdi respectively, losing themselves in the sand and silt of 
the Nal or Ran of Cambay. 

The SuKHA Bhadar, of about the same size as the Bhogav^i,s, 
rises on the eastern flank of the hills in which its namesake the 
Bliddar has its source, and, flowing to the east instead of to the 
west, passes the town of Ranpur, and enters the Ran of Cambay 
near its junction with the gulf. This river originally flowed past 
Dhandhuka and formed the creek of Dholera. In 1833-34, as it 
had before done in 1812, it left its old bed and cut its present 
channel about four miles west of Dhandhuka.^ 

The Keri, the Chela, and the Kdlubhar are similar in size and 
character to the three last mentioned rivers. They flow east from the 
central highlands and meet on the coast, forming the tidal creek' 
which enters the gulf of Cambay near the town of Bhd,vnagar. 

Of small streams are the Und, flowing from Lodhika north to the 
gulf of Cutch at Jodiya; the Demi flowing from Anandpur under 
the walls of Tankara ; the B4mbhan rising near Than ; and the 
Phiilka flowing past Dhraiigadhra, all losing themselves in the 
Ran of Catch ; and the Malan, Machundri, Dhatarvari, Singavada 
and the pictui’esque Raval, all rising in the hills of the Greater and 
Lesser Gir, and flowing south to the Arabian Sea. To these may 
be added the Hiran and Sarasvati, sacred streams which rise in the 
'Gir, and meet each other and the sea near the temple of Somnath 
Patan. The junction of the streams called Triveni, is held especially 
sacred as the place where Krishna died and his ashes were sprinkled. 
Eight miles nearer the hills the Sarasvati passes through a reservoir 
called the Prachikund, much visited by deyotees. Lastly, may he 
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mentioned the Ubeii and the Ojat, whicli^ rising near each other on 
the northern slopes of the Gir hills, divei’ge to the right and left 
they flow towards the interior of the province^ and after encircling 
the detached mass of the Girn^r mountains, join^ their waters near 
the town of Yanthali, whence they flow in a united stream to join 
the Bhadar a little above Navi bandar where it falls into the sea. 
Besides these there are the N%mati which rises in the hilly country 
thirty miles south of Jamnagar, the Nani and Moti Phuljiiar, and 
the Manvar. 

Of salt water creeks the most important are the Hansthal, 
Bhavnagar, Sunarai, Bavliali, and Dholera creeks. 

The Hansthal, the deep channel that connects the outer and inner 
gnlf of Outch, flows from the head of the gulf of Outch for above 
two miles in an easterly direction, and then bends north-east with 
mangrove swamps on either hand. At five miles from its mouth it 
divides into two channels, one leading northwards towards Outch 
and called the Catch Khddi, the other leading south-east towards 
the shores of Halar and called the Halai Khadi. This latter is 
navigable by vessels drawing nine feet of water for a distance of 
four miles, and afterwards, though little more than a ditch, allows, at 
high water, native craft of 66 to 100 tons (200-300 Jchdndis) to pass 
as far east as Vavania about ten miles up tbe gulf. 

The Bhavnagar creek, which forms the channel between the town 
of that name and the gulf of Cambay, is a safe but winding passage 
navigable by large native craft for about five miles, or within a mile 
of the town. At spring tides, boats of from three to five tons pass 
up the Ghela as far as Ghelri in Vala fourteen miles from Bhavnagar. 
Of late years the Bhavnagar state has spent large sums in improv- 
ing the port. 

i ' The Dholera creek is the channel leading to the important trading 
town of Dholera which is situated about ten miles inland. The 
channel is winding and the passage greatly depends^ on the state of 
the tide. 

The Sunarai Kh4di is about eight miles north of Bhavnagar. 
It is said to contain a fine broad channel of various depths 
for about 4^ miles (3 koe) inland, with a good muddy bottom, 
navigable for boats of from 100 to 166 tons (300-500 Midndls), 
The channel does not dry like the Dholera creek, and is free 
from mud banks and other serious impediments. The largest 
vessels used in the coasting and gulf trade can make the landing 
place in one tide. The landing place is about 4| miles (3 kos) from 
the mouth of the creek, the channel near it holding water enough to 
keep laden and unladen vessels afloat at any time of the tide. In. 
November and Decembei' 1822, a nautical survey of this and the 
neighbouring creeks was made by Lieutenant Dominicetti of the 
Company's Marine, who^ described Snnardi creek as in latitude 
20® (V 30''" north and bearing from Bhavnagar creek miles north 
24 east. It, ran west ahd hortb-west from the sea upwards of twelve 
miles, for about half of which it was navigable. Its breadth for 
, the first three miles varied from 800 feet and for the next 
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three miles was about 370 feet. The depth at high water spring 
tides in the large reach ranged from thirty-nine to forty-eight feet^ 
and at low water from six to fifteen feet. In the small reach, with 
as much as from thirty to thirty-two feet at high tide, it was dry at 
low water ; the perpendicular rise of the tide was thirty -three feet. 
It was high water on fulhinooii and at the change of the moon at 
the entrance at 4h. 28ni. p.m. and miles up at 5h, 26m. The ehh 
ran 0| and the flood hours, the former 3| the latter 2 J miles an 
hourd 

The Bavliali creek is about two miles north of the Sunarai creek. 
It is said to be about eight miles long and for the first fiye miles to 
vary in breadth from 550 to 600 feet. At high water the depth of the 
spring tides varies from twenty-six to thirty-five feet ; and at low- 
water it is nearly dry except at miles from the entrance where 
three to five feet remain. During the neaps it never has less than 
twenty- three feet at high water, and is not dry for more than 2| 
or three hours in twelve. The tides are not so rapid as in Sunarai, 
At the springs the flood runs If and the ebb 2f miles an hour. It 
is high water on full and change of the moon at 4h. 32m, at the 
entrance and at 5h. 36m. p.h. five miles up. The bottom is chiefly 
mud or mixed mud and sand,® 

Among smaller creeks may be mentioned the Mahuva creek leading 
two miles to the landing place ; the Ohanch creek flowing 
through a mangrove swamp at the back of Ohanch island about 
twelve miles west of Mahuva and running inland for five or six 
miles ; the Mandva creek, running to the village of Velaii, from Din 
head, the southern extremity of KdthMw^r j the Somar creek, 1| 
miles to the north of Mul Dwarka near Kodinar ; the Sil creek 
between Mangrol and Navibandar, which might be made navigable 
to native craft of the largest size, but is yearly stopped by a bank 
of sand which forms across its mouth at the close of the rains ; the 
Vartu creek leading to Mid*ni which can only be entered at high 
water, when there is about nine feet of water ; the Salaya creek 
running about nine miles from the gulf of Outch to Salaya ; the 
Beri creek leading to Beri the port of Nav^nagar; the Jodiya. creek 
running about miles to Jodiya, but navigable only to the handcir^ 
about one mile ;; and the Vavfinia creek leading about two miles to 
the Morvi port of Vavania. 

Notwithstanding its extent of coast Kathiawar has no really good 
harbours, except Bet at the north-east corner of Okhamandal where 
boats can lie through the south-west monsoon. Its principal ports 
are Vavania, Jodiya, Beri, Salaya, in the gulf of Catch ; Dholera, 
Bhavnagai’ and Gogha, in the gulf of Cambay ; and Mahuva, 
Jafarabad, Diu, Veraval, Mangrol, Navibandar, and Porbandar on 
the south and west coasts. Of these Vav4nia, efodiya, Beri, Salaya, 
Navibandar, Mahuva, Bhavnagar, and Dholera are on creeks, and 
communication with them depends on the tide ; while Gogha, Ver^val, 
Mangrol, and Porbandar ai’e little better than open roadsteads. Of 
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Ver^Yal,, for tlie improvement of wliicli large sums of money have 
been spent, Mr. Ormis ton wrote in 1869 -I do not know many 
places which possess fewer natural advantages for a harbour. It is 
open to the Indian ocean, and the bottom of the harbour is bare rock, 
and, therefore, bad holding ground. On the other hand, it is the 
only good port of Junagad, and is said to be as good as any of the 
other harbours along the coast.^^ Din roadstead is well sheltered 
from the south-west monsoon, and vessels frequently take refuge 
there from Yeraval and other places. An excellent harbour could 
be naade at Pipavao in the Ghanch creek, where the Bhdvnagar 
state has built a pier. The Nawdb of Junagad has established a 
port called Bherai on a branch of the same creek, but it is difficult 
of access and cannot be compared with Pipavao. 

The leading islands on the Kathiawar coast are, Piram in the gulf 
of Cambay ; Chanoh, Shidl, and Diu off the south coast j Bet in the 
west ; and the Chd^nka islets in the gulf of Outch. 

Piram, a small narrow island about seven miles south of Gogha, is 
surrounded by rocky reefs which run two or three miles to the north 
and south-east, and are dry at low water. The surface, which is 
partly drift sand partly a light arable soil, rises on the west side 
into low cliffs of hardened clays and conglomerate rock. On a 
sandy knoll in the centre of the island a fourth order dioptric 
light has been set in a stone tower built on the ruins of an old bastion. 
Good water is procurable from a well, but from June till October 
the island is unhealthy. Piram is mentioned by the author of 
the Periplus (a.u. 247) under the name of Baiones. In modern 
times it was famous as the stronghold of the Gohil chief Moklieraji 
who was defeated and slain in A.n. 1347 by the troops of Sultan 
Muhammad Tnghlak. It is interesting from its fossil remains of 
extinct varieties of elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and gigantic 
fish. 

Ghanch, which though at high tide nearly surrounded by water, is 
never really an island, lies off the south coast about twelve miles 
west of Mahuva. It is a narrow strip four or five miles long and 
about half a mile broad, with its surface rising gradually towards its 
eastern end. The village of Chinch stands on its south-eastern 
corner. 

Shial Bet is a rocky island about three quarters of a mile long and 
h^f a mile broad, about three miles west of Chinch island and seven 
miles east of J4farabad. It is about two miles from the mainland, 
with a surface rising gradually from the north to the south, where 
steep cliffs overhang the sea. It contains some old fortifications 
and was once a famous piratical stronghold. Its ancient name is 
said to have been Sinhlingpur. At its eastern end is a rocky islet 
called Savffi Bet, detached at high tide, on which stands the tomb 
of a Pir or Muhammadan saint called Saviii Pir. 

Diu is an island of irregular outline, about seven miles long and 
from two miles to half a mile broad, with a sprinkling of cocoa palms 


1 Beport on the Harbour o! Teraval in K^ithii^wdr, Bombay 1869, 
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and otlier trees. It is of sandstone, presenting on its soutli face a 
line of cliffs waslied by the sea, and its surface is everywhere honey- 
combed with quarries, the stone having been used in making the forts, 
churches, monasteries, and other buildings of which the island is 
full. Besides the town of Din there are four villages, M4nekv4da, 
Bocharvada, Brankvada, and Ndgva, the last having a small fort. 

Bet, or the island of Shankhoddh^i*, is a narrow crooked strip of 
sand and rock to the east of Okhamandal point and about eight miles 
long*. It is famous for its temples and shrines of Krishna, the chief 
of which Tvas in the fort of Kalakot and was blown up with the port 
by a British force in 1859. Bet is one of the ports of Okhdmandal, 
and as noticed above forms a safe shelter during the whole south-west 
monsoon. Early European navigators called it Saiigania, from the 
famous pirates of that name whose original stronghold was at 
Kachhigad, five miles north of Dwarka, where the mins of their fort 
remain on a point of land to the west of the present fort. All 
round the island, conch or shanjch shells are found in abundance. 
They form an article of commerce and have given their name to the 
island, the Gate of Conch Shells,^ 

In the gulf of Cutch, a few miles from the mainland of HaMr off 
Salaya, are the Chanka islands, a group of five, Ohd;nkha, Nora, Baida, 
Aj^r, and Chusda. They are raised yqvj little above the sea and are 
mere banks of hard rough rock on which sand has gathered. They 
are chiefly important on account of their beds of pearl oysters, which 
are gathered without difficulty and without diving. The pearls are 
of good lustre, quality, and size. 

Ill the inland parts of the province the supply of water for 
household wants and for cattle is obtained either from the rivers 
and streams with which the country abounds, or from the wells with 
which every village is provided. Several thousand wells were sunk 
during the scai'city of 1877-78 and were invaluable in raising hot 
weather crops. Many wells fell into disuse when the scarcity was 
over, but the net result has been a large increase to the irrigational 
power of the province. Tracts near rivers are watered from orids or 
pits dug at convenient places in river beds, with a lift and bullock run 
on the bank above. Sometimes the sides of the bank are faced with 
masonry, but when the bank is steep and the soil rooky and hard, 
they are often left in their natural state. At Kotra near Datha 
on the south coast is a well at which thirty leathern buckets can be 
worked at the same time ; the water is said always to remain at one 
level 

The village wells called vdvs or hmdiSy are generally built of 
substantial masonry and are occasionally of very elaborate and 
elegant design. A flight of broad richly ornamented steps with 
several breaks or landings leads to the water. Prom the first landing 
the view stretches through a long vista of three or four cupolas. At 
the next landing, a few steps lower, the view is along and through 


^ Some local Pandits say tlie name of the island oomes from Shankh Amvk who 
was slain hy Krishna and obtained salYation or wddhdr. Hence the proper form is 
Shankhoddhdr and not Shankhodvdr. Others say it derives its name txom. shankh 
and «clar, that is shaped like a ' 
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parallel rows of cupolas ; and on reacHng the bottom^ near the level 
of the water, a third row forms a basement of very elegant triple 
storied cupolas. These are built over each of the three or four 
wells at the bottom, and the whole are surrounded by a stone path- 
giving access to the smaller wells and to a large open circular 
well at the other end, from which water can be lifted to the top by 
a leather bag. However rich the interior of the well may be, 
nothing shows above ground but a stone wall about two feet high.^ 

In some of the lowlying districts, particularly those to the north 
and north--west, where the soil is so charged with salt that the water 
obtained by digging is more or less brackish, almost every town 
and village has its pond or reservoir, holding water through the 
greater part, of the year. During the months of April and May, 
many of these ponds become dry, and supplies have to be drawn 
from wells which, in most instances, are sunk in the beds of the 
ponds and lined with brick or masonry. Some of the ponds are 
large enough to deserve mention, notably those of Patri, Kherva, 
Sitha, ChandrelianearTh^n, S%la, Adalanear Dhandalpur, Sardhar, 
Ohaubari and the Sardhar taldv at Junagad. Halvad has a beauti- 
ful lake with the palace rising from the water on its eastern side. 

The province contains a few lakes larger than village reservoirs. 
The most remarkable is the Nal, an extensive sheet of slightly 
brackish water on the north-eastern frontier of the province, at the 
head of the Ran of Cambay. With a depth of water rarely exceeding 
six feet it has been estimated to cover nearly fifty square miles. 
It is surrounded on the south and west by a mass of reeds and giant 
grasses, while the eastern and part of the northern shore is a smooth, 
light coloured, and gently sloping beach. Among the coarse grasses 
and reeds growing on the marshy lands near the Nal is a species, 
locallycalled mZ or whose bulbous root is eaten in times of scarcity. 
This bulb is of a dark colour and covered with hair-like fibres. It is 
dug up and dried in the sun; the fibres are carefully removed and 
the bulb is ground into flour. The bread has a sweetish and by no 
means unpleasant taste, something like ginger bread. To those 
accustomed to it from their birth it is nutritious enough, but, 
incautiously eaten by persons used to more wholesome food, it is apt 
to bring on violent and often fatal dysentery and inflammation of 
the bowels. The fibres are supposed by the people to be a deadly 
poison. It is this bulb alone that makes the ground on which it 
grows valuable and An object of contention among the villages 
around the Nal Another bulb called theg is also made into bread 
and largely eaten by the lower classes in the Nal Kantha. 

The Glieds, situated in the neighbourhood of Madhavpur on the 
south-west coast, are large sheets of water, which in general 
appearance resemble the Nal and are usually known as the Ajak and 
Si!, Bagasra, and Madhavpur Gheds, During the cold weather all 
these lakes,as well as theGheds at Mi4ni,Mval, Bc4rvdda,and Visdvada 
and other parts of the coast, are the resort of large flocks of 


* Xng<»aopae1srkai Surrey Eeport, 1872-73. 
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flamingoes^, geese^ and pelican, and are ali¥e witli various species of 
duck, teal^ and snipe. 

Of tlie Rails or salt wastes, wkicli encircle tlie east and north-east 
of Kd-tliiawai’^ the most remarkable are the Ran of Catch and the 
Ran of Cambay. 

Prom the head of the Gulf of Catch ^ stretches the dry bed of 
the sea or gulf that once surrounded Cutch on the south-east^ 
east, and noi^th. This tract, which, for at least 2000 years, has been 
known as the Ran, that is Aranya or the salt waste, is supposed 
to cover an area of about 9000 square miles. For convenience, 
though there is neither separation nor change of character, this 
huge area may be divided into two parts, the Great Ran to the north 
and north-east of Oiitch, about 160 miles from east to west, eighty 
miles from north to south, and an area of about 7000 square miles, 
and the Little Ran, to the south-east and south of Catch, about eighty 
miles from east to west, ten to forty from north to south, and an area 
of about 1600 square miles. A detailed description of the Great 
Ran is given in the Statistical Account of Outch.^ 

Prom the top of the Gulf of Cutch, at the mouth of the Hansthal 
creek, the Little Ran stretches north-east for about sixty miles, a 
channel or creek varying from five to thirty miles in bx’eadth. It 
then stretches east and north, a wide three-cornered sea bed about 
forty miles east to the great Khardghoda salt works, and^about 
thirty miles north to the narrows between Ohordd island and Adesar 
in Cutch, which is generally considered the south limit of the Great 
Ran. The Little Ran is bounded on the north by Cutch, the Great 
Ran, and the island of Chorad; on the east by Ydrahi in Palanpur, 
Jhinjhuvada in Kathiawar, and the outlying salt works of 
Kliaraghoda in Ahmadabad; on the north by Dhrdngadra and Moiwi 
in Kathiawar; and on the west by the head of the Gulf of Cutch. 

Though the Little Ran is a vast lifeless desert, it is not without 
some variety of detail. In the extreme west at the top of the 
Gulf of Cutch, besides a network of small inlets and channels, 
there are three main creeks, Nakti close to the Catch coast, 
Khudlo about seven miles to the east, and Hansthal creek, 
the main channel about six miles from the east and about 
eight miles from the Kdthiawar coast. Up tbe Hansthal creek, 
which is half a mile to a mile broad and very deep, the tide 
runs about five miles to the Inner Gulf, a round shallow lagoon about 
ten miles from north to south and eight miles from east to west. 
To the east stretches the Ran ; and to the west and south are large 
salt swamps covered with water at spring tides and during the south- 
west monsoon. At other times they are islands, slightly raised above 
the water, and covered with mangrove bushes. To the west of the 
lagoon or Inner Gulf, cut off on the north by a network of small 
creeks and on the west by the Nakti creek, is Sitsherda island, a 
dreary tract about fifty square miles in area, flooded at springs, 
except the tops of its mangrove bushes, on which at low tides herds 


^ Vroro an account by Captain A. W. Baird, B. B., ‘The, .Gulf and little Baa -pf 
Cuteb, Bombay 1^0,’ ■ - ^ Bombay Gazetteer, 11 4% ' ^ - 
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of camels graze. In the east of tlie island is a spring of iresh 
water wHcli keeps its sweetness thougli at times it is oyerfiowed 
by tlie sea. Captain Baird^s levels skow tkat the land near tke 
moutk of tke Hanstkal Creek isd* 781 + 2*75 feet above mean sea levels 
and that, furtker in, near tke head of tke creek, tke level rises a 
foot or two more, and about thirty miles east;, near the Skikarpnr- 
Malia line, it is only 6*781 feet above mean sea level, or two feet 
nine inches lower than at tke month of the Hanstkal Creek. 

Captain Baird describes tke fourteen miles between tke 
Kiitkiaw^r coast and tke tidal station at tke moutk of tke Hanstkal 
Creek as without landmarks save two small mounds raised to guide 
postal runners. Inside of tke lagoon or Upper Gulf, between Vavania 
in Kathiawar and Tuna on tke Outck coast, are two creeks, tke 
Vagardkr^i and tke Ckkack. Tke Vagardkrai, which is near the 
Cutck coast, reaches, at its north-east end, to nearly three miles 
fx’om Skikarpur. It is from 500 to 600 feet broad and has from 
ten to twelve feet of water at low tide. Tke stream of tke tide 
rushes with great violence washing away muck of tke land. At 
high springs tke water overflows tke banks and covers large 
stretches of the neighbouring flats. Tke Ckk^ok creek passes about 
two miles east of tke Bagasra- Jkangi postal line. For tke last thirty 
or forty years this creek has, like tke Vagardkrai creek, been 
eating away tke land of tke Ran. About eight miles furtker east, 
at tke Shikarpur-Mdlia line, the Ran is at its narrowest only eight 
miles aci'oss. On tke south bank about a mile and a half noi’tk of 
Mdlia, before falling into the Ran, tke Machu river divides into 
several streams. The flow of its water when in tke Ran is very 
slow, so that it leaves more silt than it washes away. Tke water 
flows to tke south-west close to tke coast of tke Ran, and, if a large 
quantity is discharged tke pool reaches tke Vavania creek after 
passing Bagasra and Tonk. Tke discharge ceases by tke end of 
November or tke beginning of December ; and, by tke end of 
December, the broad expanse of water on tke Ran begins to dry. 
For about a mile along the K^tkid-wfi^r and Cutck banks tke level 
of tke bed of tke Ra,n is from a foot to eighteen inches higher than 
in tke central belt of six miles. Tke whole is dry from November 
till tke end of March, a blackish grey with patches of glistening 
salt. About tke end of April or the beginning of May strong south- 
%vest gales and extraordinary high tides force tko water up tke 
Hanstkal creek far over tke Ran. 

At this narrow part of tke Ran, along tke north or Outck side, 
an almost unbroken line of small kills runs along tke shore for a 
mile or two. Further inland are smaller billocks of black sand 
covered with thick vegetation. On tke Kathiawar border of tke 
Ran, near the top of tke Gulf of Outck, beyond tke fields of 
cotton wheat and millet is the dry salt-laden Ran, half sand half 
black earth, bare and desolate and without sign of life except 
sometimes, in tke early morning, a herd of antelope coming baci?: 
from their salt grounds. Along tke outer edge of tke dry waste 
is a line of low sandhills, and beyond tke kills, as far as tke eye 
can reach, are widespreading swamps covered with dense mangrove 
thickets and carved into 'a 'network of salt streams. At spring 
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^ Colonel Watson mentions Kesnial scared by Bhrdngadm and Outdid and two 
Bbaugoria islands, two Batria islands, Sabiblana, Yala-Bungari and JarakbBungari^ 
and mardak Hill all m Drtogadbra. . 
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tides tlie sea comes close to tlie base of tbe sandhills ; at other 
times it is far away beyond the stretch of mangrove swamp. Sea 
birds flit over the slimy ooze and large herds of camels bro^v’se on the 
mangrove branches. 

Further east, where it broadens into the bed of a great sea., the 
Ran is a vast flat desert. In some places the desert is fringed 
with a strip of land on which grows short stunted grass the food of 
cattle and wild asses. In other places the Ran stretches inland, up 
the beds of rivers, which sink and are lost in its sand. The surface 
and subsoil seem -to be in fairly regular layers of sand and clay 
with a large mixture of salt. There are a few islands in this part 
of the Ran some of them more or less covered with grass.^ In the 
extreme south-east corner of the Ran are the great Khardghoda salt 
works. Further north, to the west of Jhinjhuvada, a slight but 
marked fall leads, from the mainland, across a belt covered with 
short dry grass bits of sandstone and fine white flint, to the waste 
of sand and salt mud. This bare salt plain is, in places, covered 
with a crust of crystal salt, white as snow where the salt is thick, 
and cream coloured where it is a mere film. In places the soil is 
clay, honeycombed with cracks, shrunk into sharp saucer-like 
IioIIoWkS, or piled in gaping layers. Sometimes the surface is 
roughened with deep fissures, again it is soft mud, firm clay, or 
dry gravel, with dwarfed, leafless, and dust-coloured shrubs. Off 
the Jhinjhuvada coast, is the island of Vdchra Solanki, bare, brown, 
and desolate, with a low dry shore rising gently from, the Ran. 
Till the end of March the island is cut off from the coast by water, 
but it can be reached from Khorda north-west of Jhinjliuvada. 
Passing to the south-west, from the Khorda cotton fields, is an open 
space covered with sand and dotted with prickly shrubs. Near the 
Ran is a yellow sheet of glaring sand, fringed with withered bushes 
and stunted trees ; the island standing strange and weird in the 
quivering haze. It is a weary trudge from Khorda, seven miles 
across a dead level of orange sand, over ground dotted by small 
colourless shrubs, through salt wastes, without a plant even without 
earth, to Vdchra Solanki, a narrow strip of sand widening into a 
plain and bounded by masses of rock. The island has neither stream 
nor well, but it has one or two springs whose waters are said to have 
healing power and draw thousands of pilgrims. On the east shore 
of the island is a lai'ge house belonging to the RMhanpur State, and 
round it are a few thatched huts used by seven or eight horsemen 
and some salt guardsmen. 

Near Yachra Solanki the Ran, is flooded by the Eupen and 
Sarasvati. The Rupen, with a- general course from east to west, 
crosses the cotton plains north of Jhinjhuvada, till, on entering the 
Ran, it forms a ci’escexit and passing to the south-west joins the 
Sarasvati a little to the west of Yachra Solanki* At the meeting 
the streams increase greatly in breadth, one arm stretching round 
the south of the island. Much water remains as late as March* 
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It shrinks as the hot weather sets in and by May has disappeared. 
There is a local belief that boats used to ply in this part of the 
Ean. In several places before the Eupen reaches the Ean^ the 
water is lost in the sands. It reappears here and there^ while in 
the Ean itself its water keeps entirely to the surface till it is lost in 
the plains south-west of V^clira Solanki. Moch of the water has 
no fixed limits and is drifted about by currents of wind. Prom the 
bare Ean, the land on the eastern bank I'ises in sandy hillocks and 
beehive mounds^, three to five feet high, covered with dwarf 
tamarisk and other withered shrubs. Further inbmd are small 
patches of tillage, with well grown trees on two raised spots. Then 
the land stretches east a rich plain with clumps of trees, cactus 
hedges, and fields of grain and cotton. North from Jhinjhuvada 
and Vachra Solanki, the limit of the Little Ean may be fixed at 
the island of Chord,d, and the low-lying strait between Chorad 
and Adesar in Cutch, which is seldom dry till January. 

The yearly flooding of the Little Ran, during the south-west 
monsoon (May- September), was formerly supposed to be almost 
entirely due to specially high tides accompanied by strong south- 
west gales forcing the waters of the Gulf of Cutch up the Hansthal 
Creek. Captain Baird^s level and tide observations in 1874 1875 
and 1876 have shown that this explanation does not fully meet 
the facts of the flooding of the Ean. An analysis of Captain 
Baird^s tidal observations at Hansthal station, at the west end of 
the Little Ean, showed, during July, that the mean level of the 
water ranged from five inches below to nine inches above the mean 
level of the year ; for August, from four inches below to ten inches 
above the mean level of the year ; and for September from four 
inches below to one foot above the mean level of the year. This 
result hardly justifies the opinion that the Little Ean is entirely 
flooded by the water of the Gulf being ponded up and poured into 
the Ran along the Hansthal, Khundlo, and Nakti creeks. Captain 
Baird^s operations show that the mean level of the Ean between 
Md,lia in Kathi^wdr and Shikarpur in Cutch, about thirty miles 
north-east of the mouth of the Hansthal Creek, is only 6*781 feet 
above mean sea level, while at the mouth of the Hansthal Creek, 
between Hansthal, Balambha and Jodiya, the general level of the Ran 
is about two feet nine inches higher. In the cold weather the tide 
frequently rises at Hansthal eight and sometimes nine feet above 
mean sea level, and yet, between Mdlia and Shikarpur the Ran is 
nsnally dry from November to March. This shows that there must 
be a considerable rise in the level of the Ran between the head of 
the Hansthal Creek and the Malia-Shikarpur line. Again in 
levelling (January 1876) from Cutch to Chorad island, at the head 
of the Little Ean, the channel between Cutch and Ohord»d was 
found to be two feet lower than the Mfflia-Shik^rpur level. Prom, 
these observations Captain Baird came to the conclusion, that during 
the south-west monsoon the tides were high enough to carry the sea 
water of the Gulf over the rise in the Ean between the Hansthal 
Creek and the Mffia-Shikdrpur line, and that from there the water 
flowed towards OhorM island filling the hollows of the Ran. Again 
during June, July, and August the flood waters of the Banis and 
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otlier rivers are discharged into the Ean^ and in the Jnlj, Angnst, 
and September high tides^, the overflow of the Great Ean passes 
southwards from the north between Outoh and Chorad. In this way 
more water is thrown into the Little Ean than the Hansthal^ Nakti, 
and Klumdlo Creeks can drain into the Gulf. After the close of the 
rains the drainage steadily goes on^ the rise between the Hansthal 
Creek and the Malia-Shikarpur line being high enough to keep out 
the ordinary high springs of the cold weather. The part of the 
Little Ran which is last to dry is the shallow basin near Chorad 
islond. In January 1876 this basin had one to two feet of water while 
the “Alalia- Shikarpur line was dry. 

The mirage is one of the most notable peculiarities of the Ean. 
At midday, in the extreme west of the Ean, the soil, glittering 
with salt crystals, changes to a sea of glass, in which appear 
giant trees iofty houses and massive village walls ; or the ooze 
becomes a still summer sea with white gulls, old dismantled boats, 
and a distant line of grey coast. Further up the Ran, near 
Jliinjhuvada, seas and lakes appear with trees, hill, and bare grey 
rocks, reflected in their clear waters. Villages, flush with the 
ground, look as if perched on halLtransparent rocks, whose 
rounded edges fade into a golden haze. Wild asses look like 
camels, cattle-bones like crystal boulders, and an antelope not 
more than fifty yards off has been mistaken for a rock. Once, 
says Mr. Peyton of the Tiugonometrical Survey (1876), a perfect 
picture of trees, fringing a long narrow lake, beguiled me soma 
miles out of my course and faded in the wild expanse of sand. 

In spite of the saltness of the land, fresh water is not wanting, at 
least along the south coast of the Ran. Even in the hot weather 
drinkable water can be found all along the Kathiiwdr boundary, and, 
as a rule, a little care and arrangement are all that is required to 
ensure a sufficient supply. In the Sathsaida island, at the head of 
the Gulf of Outch, is a spring of fresh water which keeps its 
sweetness though overflowed by the sea. In the islands of Mardak 
and Gunya, on the Tikar-Pahinsva route, there are pools and wells 
of sweet water. Finally in the east of the Ean, in an island off the 
JhiBjhiivada coast, are one or two hot springs whose waters are said 
to have a healing power. 

Though the Ean is a hare desert the salt swamps have patches of 
grass, and stretches of close evergreen mangrove bushes. In the 
higher patches the ground is in places covered with grass, small and 
stunted except in the islands, where it yields a good crop. There are 
numbers of prawns and fishes many of which seem to be killed by the 
mixing of the salt and fresh waters. Of larger animals gulls and 
water birds feed on the ooze, antelope leave the tilled lands to refresh 
themselves with the salt of the Ean, wild asses live on the islands, 
and large droves of camels move about in the slime, browsing on 
mangrove branches in places where no camel but one of this local 
breed can keep its footing. 

In the cold weather the Ean can be safely crossed by day. But in 
the hot weather to spend a day in the Ran is almost certain death. 
In more than one case men have lost their way and wandered in a 
circle till they fell exhausted, The routes across the Little Ran„may < 
b61S— 10 . '■ ;■ '/V/' ■ 
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for conTenience be divided into two groups, five routes between 
Katlnawk^ and Outcli across tlie narrow part of tbe Ran, from six to 
forty miles east of the east shore of the Inner Gulf; and eleven 
•/■ routes, across the south-east corner of the Ran, Retween the villages 
of Dhrangadhra on the south bank, and of Jhinjhnvada, Odu, and 
Kharaghoda on the east bank of the Ran. Of the five routes across 
the Ran between Kathiawar and ' Gutch, one is from Malia in 
kdthid.w4r to Shikarpur in Cutch, about sixteen miles east of the 
Inner Gulf. The second and third pass from Venasar in Kathiawm^ 
about twelve miles east of Md^lia to Manamba about six and to 
Kiinmer about eighteen miles north-east of Shikarpur; and the 
fourth and fifth pass from Tikar in Kathiawar, about ten miles east 
of Vendsar to Palansva about six and to A’desar about eighteen 
miles east of Kanmer. The M^lia-Shikarpur route passes by 
Kanjarda and Lakhifear in Kathiawar to Shikarpur in Gutch (about 
14 miles north) and, beyond Shikarpur, direct to Mfcamba (6 miles 
east), and by a cmcuitous route to Palansva (24 miles north-east). 
4 /'"^ Camels and horses can cross by this route at all seasons, but daring 
the rains the passage, for camels and horses is dangerous and boats 
are almost always used. Carts can cross only in the fair weather, 
as a rule, not before the beginning of December. By the twentieth 
of March strong westerly winds flood this route with sea water, 
and, till the end of December, in the middle of the Ran, is a 
flooded space about 1000 feet wdde. The Venasar-Kanmer line, 
about twelve miles above the Mdlia- Shikarpur line, is not flooded 
till April 24th, but takes longer to diy than the Mffia-Shik^i.rp^^ line. 
The Tikar-Palansva line is about eight miles east of the Venasar- 
Kanmer line. Prom Tikar the tract enters the Ran and about six miles 
to the north passes across a hollow about six miles broad, which begins 
to be flooded from the Gulf of Gutch about May, the water standing 
about fifteen inches deep. When rain falls the water rises to three or 
three and a half feet, and, when the Banas is in flood, it sometimes 
stands six or seven feet deep for eight or ten days. It does not begin 
to dry till about the end of October. Beyond this hollow is the 
island of Keshmal, about one and a half miles broad. Then comes a 
second hollow about eight miles broad, rather shallower than the 
first. Next is the island of Gunya about a mile and a half broad 
with wells of sweet water. Beyond Gunya are two miles more of 
Ran with a foot of water during the monsoon and about three 
feet when the Banfe is in flood. Prom the island of Gunya a 
tract turns to the left to Kanmer. About five miles east of the 
Tikar-Palansva tract and nearly parallel to it a route passes from 
Tikar about forty miles north to Adpsar in Catch. Of the forty 
•miles about twenty-two are Ran. ^In the Ran the route passes 
across the first hollow in the Tikar-Palansva route, over a ridge 
called Bhangoria about a mile wide, across the second hollow to 
an island about two miles broad called Mardak, with a few pools 
of sweet^ water a small pond and a temple of Varnu. Beyond 
Mardak is a belt of Ran about five miles broad. Tracks from the 
Kdthidwar village of Ehod, about three miles east of Tikar, join 
the routes to PaMnsva and Adesar, Many routes 'cross the south- 
east corner of the Bittle Ran from Jogad, Kuda, Malvan, and 
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Nava 

Ohrintilu. {3agudad ... Catch ... 21fch April. 

/ Piilanva ... r Do. ... Do. ... 

1 Kfinmep ... Do. ... Do. ... 

^ A'desar ... Do. ... Do. ... 

(Gagudad ...J Do. ... Do. ... 

fAIlthortl- Do. ... Do. ... 

{ '“iff ”otoa n JJ 

t above, 

, Jhinjlmviida ... JhinihuvMa 26th May. 

, Odu Do. „. Do. ... 

, Amrripur ... V3.riU ... Do. ... 

. Kordhia ... Eadhanpur. Do. ... 

, Piprala ... Catch ... Do, ... 

Malaniad, '] r Do. ... Do. 

JEujdl ... I Jhinjhiivdd.a Do. ... Do. ... 

Koparni... •! and those | Do, ... Do. ... 

Kuda ... r named Do. ... Do. ... 

Niirfdi ... i above. j Do. ... Do. ... 

Jeshda ... J L Do. ... Do. ... 

Mfilvan ...i Odd Jbinjhuvflda 21st Jane. 

Do. ... Jhinjhuvfida ... 1)0. ... Do, 

Thala ... Do. and Odu. Do. ... Do. 

SuMnpur. Do Do. ... Do, ... 


Tikar 


Ran is a raised sea bed. Off tbe Jbinjbuvada coasfc the/ 
tradition remains that the Ran in those parts was formerly always 
under water and was used by boats. Of the changes in this part of 
the Ran Mr, Peyton of the Trigonometrical Survey wrote in 1876 ; 

^ In olden times the sea beat on a gently sloping shore and ran 
inland far east over tracts now covered with cotton. Later^ as the 
bed of the sea filled with silt the waters narrowed till the last 
remnant of the sea was a long strip^ forty or fifty miles broad^^ 
enclosed by the coast lines of Catch and K4thi4wai\ In time this 
tract also filled and the sea withdrew to the Gulf of Ontch, leaving 
the new plains covered with a crust of hriny silt Every sand 
mound has still traces of the sea^ and tjie. sandbanks look as if the 
tide had left them only a few hours/ That the silt brought hy the 
Eupen, Sarasvati and other -smaller streams has been the 
chief means of raising the bed of _ the Ean is. admitted. Whether 
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tlie silting lias been helped by a volcanic raising of the bed is 
doubtfuL In 1867 a loss of land in some north K^tthiawar villages 
led a writer in the Bombay Saturday Eeview to start the theory 
that the rising of the bed of the Ran had been the result of 
volcanic action and that a time of depression was beginning. The 
subject was taken up by Grovernment and detailed information 
called for. About April 1867 two local officers Captain Hebbert and 
Captain Watson supplied this information. Captain Watson noticed 
that since 1815 much land had been covered by sea at the head 
of the Gulf of Cutch in the extreme west of the Ran. There 
was a local memory of a footpath between the Kdthiawar village 
of Bhimkata and the Cutch village of Tuna^ across a tracts most of 
which is now in the Gulf of Cutch. The limits of Bhimkata village 
had been fixed by Colonel Rigby only a few years before Captain 
Watson wrote ; in that short time several acres had been overflowed 
and become Ran. Captain Watson agreed with the view that the 
bed of the Ran had formerly been raised by volcanic agency, and 
that the same forces were again at work lowering the level. At 
the same time Captain Watson noticed the important fact that while 
the Vdgad and Jhalavad scmvus or depressions, along which the flood 
waters of the Ran drained west to the Gulf of Cutch, were slowly 
eating their way eastward, the yearly silt from the Banas and other 
streams was raising the east of the Ran. In 1813 the Tikar-Adesar 
roixte was open to carts from the 15 th of January to the 15 th of 
Aprils in 1867 the same route was open from the 10th of December 
to the 10th of May that is for five months instead of for three. 
Again in 1813 the sea water was stopped opposite Koparni and 
about sixteen miles east of Tikar, until it rose over a low ridge of 
sand and drift and then flowed to Pdtdi in the extreme south-east 
corner of the Ran. In 1867 the salt water never passed within 
eight miles of Koparni. Captain Hebbert was satisfied that, for 
many years, there had been no general change in the level of the 
Ran. The loss of land which had attracted the notice of the writer 
in the Bombay Saturday Review was, he held, merely the result 
of the yearly scour at the mouth of the Ran. If, from volcanic 
action, a time of sinking had set in, large lakes would remain in 
the upper part of the Ran, and these lakes would gi*ow from year 
to year. There were many such lakes, but inquiry showed that 
they had neither grown in number nor in size ; on the contrary 
that some of them had become smaller. Again if the laud was 
sinking, the level of water in the wells should be rising ; this was 
not the case. It was true that at the mouth of the Ran the drainage 
had materially increased the length and depth of some of the 
muddy creeks. But this change was not the effect of volcanic 
action ; it was the result , of the eating' away of the tidal scour. 
In Captain HebberPs opinion the .matter could be settled only by 
taking levels and by fixing permanent bench marks. The question 
was then referred to Dr. Oldham the Director of the Geological 
Survey of India. Dr, Oldham doubted the correctness of the view 
that the Ran had be^h; raised by volcanic forces, and quoted Mr. 
B1 an ford s opinion that the bed bad been filled by river-borne silt. 
The question niiMng of the level of the Ran" could be 
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settled only by careful observations lasting over several years. 
Solid marks sliould be set up and the beigM of eacb mark above 
mean sea level skoiild be carefully fixed. Dr. Oldham^ s proposals 
were approved ^ but^ on account of reductions in tlie staff of 
tke Trigonometrical Survey, no officer could be spared till 1873. 
In tkat and tlie two following years^ Captain Baird R.E. took 
elaborate levels on the Ran and fixed permanent level marks at 
three sites, at the mouth of Ran, as far up the Ran as possible, and 
midway between the first and second sites. 

As has been already noticed, the result of Captain Baird^s levelling 
was to show that the highest part of the Ran was near the top of 
the Ilansthal creek; that from there the surface fell about three feet 
nine inches to the Malia-Shikarpurline ; and that there was a further 
fall of about two feet to the channel between Chorad island and 
Catch. Captain Baird^s minute examination of the Ran bore out the 
correctness of former observations, that, in some places, the sea was 
gaming on the land. The landings at Vavania, the Kathiawar end, 
and at Janghi, the Gutchend, of the post route, ahoutfive miles east 
of the head of the Inner Gulf, were easier for boats than they had 
formerly been. In the monsoon, at low tide, there seemed to be 
nowhere less than three feet of water. The Ilansthal Creek w^as 
rapidly wearing away its banks. In 1866 the post line between 
Vavania and Tonk was a mile further west than it was in 1873, and 
in earlier times the line was even further west. About fifty years 
ago the post line from Jodiya went by two ruined stations to the 
Ilansthal creek. The creek was passed in a boat and the runners 
crossed on foot over Sathsaida island and the Khundlo and Nakti 
creeks to Cutch.^ About six miles up the Ran from the Vavania- 
Janghi post line wslb a route that has been closed by the 
encroachment of the sea within ten years befoi’e Captain Baird^s 
survey. In spite of these changes, Captain Baird was satisfied that 
there was no reason to suppose that the level of the Ran was 
sinking. The only encroachments of the sea were where large 
creeks or channels discharged into the gulf. 

Along with the levelling a series of careful tidal observations was 
taken by first class instruments, at three points on the Gulf of 
Ciitch, and lines of levelling were made in connection mth the 
tidal observations. These lines passed over some fifty miles of 
the Little Ran, and the actual relation of the mean sea level and 
those portions of the Ran was determined, A repetition of these 
operations after an interval of about twenty years (1895) will settle 
the question of the supposed change in the level of the Ran.‘^ 

The Ran of Cambay is a long shallow rooky channel or dry 
estuary, stretching from near the mouth of the S^barmati at the 
upper end of the gulf of Cambay north-west for about thirty-five 
miles. The lower part is partially occupied by marine silt, and 
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^ According to information supplied by the Havdnagar state His Highness the late 
Malnlriija JAni Sim Edvalji crossed the Ran from JangM to Bjilamba by a foot path 
called Sathsaida, The Hanstlial creek seems to have Hien been diy, 

^ A detailed account of Capt. Baird’s views on the changes in the level of the Ran 
is given at pages 47—66 of The Gulf and little Bm of Cutch, Bombay 1880d* . . 
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during the rainy season, with a high tide and southerly wind, the 
whole surface is occasionally flooded by the sea. For eight months 
in the year the upper end is dry and filled with strong grass and 
reeds. It everywhere abounds in salt, and apparently is an inland 
sea-creek whose level has been raised eight or ten feet above its 
former height.^ According to Dr, Buist, who crossed the upper 
l^^^end of the Cambay Kan in 1855 , the road was a mere cart tract, 
through what, for half the year, must be a nearly impassable swamp. 
In January the surface mud was dry, but the wheel ruts were from 
eight inches to two feet deep, and that the wheels did not sink to 
the axles, was due to the roots of the reeds and giant grasses which 
formed an impenetrable mass all round. Even the tops of the carts 
which followed a hundred yards off could not be seen. The air 
was stagnant and the heat oppressive, the whole scene was one of 
unspeakable desolation. To this it may be added that during 
the south-west monsoon the Cambay Ban joins the Nal and forms a 
connected sheet of- water which spreads over the neighbouring tx^acts 
of the Bhal and the Nalkantha, turning the villages into islands and 
cutting off communication with xihmadabad.^ Whe upper end of 
the Ban is now crossed by the railway between Viramgd.m and 
Wadhwan. 

In tertiary and post-tertiary times Kathiaw& was an island.^ The 
Indus, or some other large liver, flowed into an arm of the sea, 
which probably stretched nearly if not quite as far north as L^hor, • 
When the Indus, or other river, changed its coarse and entered the 
sea through the Lesser Ran, Jhdlavad was a shallow muddy lagoon 
connected with the sea both through the gulfs of Outch and Cambay. 
During this period the laterita found so universally in JhdMvad 
was deposited, and the south-western portion of the peninsula may 
have been connected even at this late epoch with Africa, as it 
pi'obably was in more ancient times, as suggested by Messrs. 
Medlicott and Blanford, As the western poi'tion of the connecting 
land area became depressed, this south-western portion of the 
peninsula seems to have been raised, probably by the volcanic 
action which foi^ced up the Girnar and Barda ranges, and when the 
Indus forsook the Lesser for the greater Ban, Jhaldvdd gradually 
emei'ged and the south-east corner of the inland sea began rapidly 
to silt. In time the Lesser Ban which had fornieidy stretched east 
at least to Viramgam, narrowed to its pi-esent size. And Kd^thiawar, 
though an island during a great part of the year, continued to gain 
more of the character of a peninsula. As the gulf of Cambay retired 
rapidly the Bhal district was gradually formed, while the Lesser 
Ban contracted its limits especially in the south-east corner. When 
the Indus changed to its present bed, Jhdlavad became each year 
more fertile, and though now a most excellent wheat and cotton 
Boil, it still partakes of the generally steiile aspect of laterite areas. 
Most of the groups of rock that occur in Gujarat are also found 
in K^thiawdr. Quartz and other metamorphie Tock appear here and 
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As the Geological Butv^ ill, is still in progress,- this sketch 

prepared chiehy from M??,, G. *1^0Q.b^dV Paper on GiijaxAt Geology is incomplete and 
probably not free from error. . . ' ^ 
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there, embedded iu tlie sandstone in Jhalavad or more rarely in 
separate beds. Granite or syenite as well as trachyte are found in 
Girnar ; in the Chamardi range about nineteen miles north-west 
of Bliavnagar; and to the north-west of V4rasada about 9| miles 
west of the Osham hills and twelve miles south-west of Uple on 
the Dliank road. 

In the north of the province, especially in Jhalavad, is a large 
area of sandstone belonging to the Umia group of Outch, an upper 
member of the Goiidvana system of the geological survey. These 
Umia beds are of jurassic ago and are the oldest rocks yet met in 
the province.^ The noted braiding stone of Dhrangadra is quarried 
from beds presumably of this group. 

Chert is found in places in Jhalavad, notably in Wadhwan camp 
where it contains intertrappean fossils. One of the most distinctive 
provincial beds are the conglomerates, whose age is not yet 
determined and which may prove to be tertiary or even newer. They 
occur in the south-east corner of the province at Akvada, Malanka, 
and Adhevada near Gogha. The same formation is seen at Gogha 
and Ijilkhanka on the coast about eleven miles farther south, and 
it rims southward to Chopra on the coast about six miles east of 
Talaja and twelve miles north of Gopnath point. At the above 
three places the conglomerate runs from nine to twenty inches thick, 
at from six to fifteen feet above high water mark, in some places 
cropping out on the surface, in others lying five or six feet below. 
At Adhevada in some of the quannes the conglomerate passes into 
a hard compact greystone. 

Beds of a very bright though somewhat soft laterite are found at 
Thordi six or seven miles and near Bhandaria about twelve miles 
south-west of Gogha. To the Champanor group may also probably 
be referred the isolated patches of submetamorphic rocks in 
Kathiawar, the remnants of a series of beds broken through, 
overspread, and in part embodied in the universally develo] 3 ed 
volcanic effusion of a later date. One such isolated patch occurs 
on a large spur running down to the plain south-east of Jimagad. 
It is qiiartzifce with bands of conglomerate irregularly dispersed 
through it containing numerous quartz pebbles. A much larger 
exposure of schistose beds occurs south of Khagasri (north lat. 21° 
45' ; east long. 70° 1'), and near the village, of Helabili about four 
miles nortb-east of Kutiana. Between this last village and 
Dhruvala about 2| miles to the north-west, dark silieious schist 
occurs, greatly bent and contorted. A curious variety of schist also 
accompanies it, which appears to have been of a more clayey nature, 
and to have shrunk under the metamorphic forces to which it has 
been subjected. It often resembles a fine clayey sandstone, perfectly 
honeycombed and crossed in every direction by minute strings of 
hyaline silica, which, on a weathered surface, project and give the 
rock the appearance of a piece of tripe. In places the rock is 
coarsely vesicular, many of the cavities being nearly an inch long. 

^ Impressions of fern leaves and carbonaceous sbdos^oooumng near Th^n show a 
' fresb water origin for these beds. Mr. T. Fedden. . ■ ■, ; 
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Tliey o,re irregularly arranged and vary in size, but are all lined 
witli a crop of mhiate quartz crystals, forming a layer no tliicker 
than a coat of paint. These beds are mainly confined to the hills 
south of Dhruvala and to part of the Ehagasri range. They may 
occur as isolated patches in parts not yet examined. 

Of volcanic rocks there are beds of Deccan trap or homologous 
beds, associated with a somewhat different group of volcanic rocks 
as far as regards aspect and composition, but which in a geological 
sense seem to belong to the same system of effusion as the Deccan 
traps. During the fissure-eruption or Deccan trap period the 
greatest part, if not the whole of Kathiawmr, was iiooded wfitli trap 
Hows which gathered to a great thickness. Subsequent denudation 
considerably reduced and in some parts entirely removed the traps, 
thus exposing the sand-stones beneath. The fissures or sources of 
effusion are still conspicuous in the form of dykes, the solidified 
matter filling the cavities of the fissures. Being harder than the 
adjacent beds, they have more effectually resisted decomposition 
and denudation. They may be seen standing above the neighbouring 
ground like old ramparts or massive ruined walls. Occasionally 
the dyke material is softer than the rock on either side, and the dyke 
assumes the appearance of a partially filled ditch. These dykes are 
very numerous, the central of the province being a net-work of dykes. 
Many are of large size forming hill ridges, and may be traced for 
moi’e than twenty miles. 

The bedded traps or flows are for the most parts nearly level, with 
a gentle but general slope towards the coast in the southern and 
western quarters of the province where sedimentary marine beds of 
a later period supervene..^ These Kathiawar beds consist of 
quartziferous felstones porphyritic and trachytio, some even 
approaching a granite in character though belonging to the great 
trappean series. These peculiar' felspathic beds seem to correspond 
with the trachytic beds of eastern Gujarat and wdth those classed 
by Mr. Wynne in Outchas Intrusive Traps. In Kathiawar they do 
not present features that would make such a title pai’ticularly 
appropriate. In centi^al K^thiawdr and all round the central system 
of hills, usually called Ohotila but locally known as the Thanga 
hills, and in the Mdndav Salimal x*anges there have been tra,p 
overflows. Next there are the Barda hills, which, though, they rise 
to 2050 feet, appear to have been avast elevation of trap with little 
or no ovei^flow, for the whole surrounding plain is limestone. The 
same may be said of the Alech range and of the Dalasa hills, though 
these latter seem to have overflowed. Then there are the Gir, 
Lesser Gir or Goheivad hills, the Und range culminating in the 
peaks of Shatninjya, Lonch and Kamlo, and in the Sihor and 
Khokhra ranges. All these are trap and basalt overflows with 
limestone at their base.^ 


^ Mr. F. Feddea. 

^ Colonel Watson records the following section in a river bank near Kbambhdlia*; 
Mnruitt about six feet coarse liinestone about six foet; munim and trap more or 
less disintegrated about six feet l three to six inches of brilliant red laterite j muruni 
and trap about six feet and then limestone. 
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The Q-irnar or Junagad Mils are a typical variety of these rocks. 
The central peak is of precisely the type of form so common in. 
Bengal in hills of granitoid gneiss^ but the Grirnar rock is mainly 
composed of white felsjpar. In places where a little hornblende 
is present a marked contrast is produced between the dark and 
light rock. This gives the appearance of intrusive veins^ though 
the veins are not intrusive as either rock is seen crossing the other 
and the two are geologically identical. This rock also forms the 
low outlines near Oiiaimtrdb north-west of Bh^vnagar^ the low ridge 
south-west of Khimpadar ten miles south of JaMgad^ and the high 
hill near Varasara. Besides this massive rock which weathers by 
concentric exfoliation^ there is a variety found at Eampur about 
fifteen miles north-east of Porbandar, so friable as to crumble 
between the fingers. It is probably to the ease with which this 
portion of the rock falls to pieces under atmospheric action that the 
remarkable physical arrangements of the groups which surround the 
central peak is mainly due. In this decaying portion of rook a little 
rusty-black mica occurs^ and it is only where it passes into the 
compact variety that this tender portion anywhere shows sufficient 
compactness to fracture under the hammer. 

Other varieties of felspathic rocks are common in Kathiaw^r^ 
varying in composition and colour^ some being what may bo termed 
quartziferous feistones^ while others approach more nearly ordinary 
porphyinte and trachyte. A common form of trap is an ordinaiy 
basalt^ which decomposes spheroidically and is devoid of distinct 
minerals. 

Basalt is seen in the Bardd^s and at Sihor to the west of Bhdvnagar^ 
and trachyte occurs in the upper caps of some of the higher Bai^da 
peaks. The north coast is of the usual basaltic trap with large 
deposits of clay and mud forming a long and very shallow foreshore 
broken by creeks. At Balambha^ about nine miles north-east of 
Jodiya and only a few miles from the south-eastern corner of the 
gulf of Cutchj an extensive deposit of calcareous grit overlies the 
tx*ap. This is composed of good-sized pebbles cemented by chalky 
matter. In other places the trap is seen more or less charged with 
zeolites and quartz geodes^ as in so many of the Deccan traps. A 
rock of this description of a plum or chocolate colour is largely 
developed south-west of Rfijkot, A not very dissimilar rockj but 
less charged with zeolites, occurs near Bhavnagar where it is veined 
with carbonate of lime and is seen to support a newer flow of 
entirely different aspect. This upper flow is also largely exposed, 
and it, or a similar rock, forms many of the Mils in the 
neighbourhood of Khagasri and Dhdnk, TMs rock is harsh and 
splintery, of a pale grey, weathering to a pale yellow. The Shatrunj aya 
lull consists of basalt varying from light to dark-green. The lighter 
sort dresses easily under the hammer and is rather brittle and 
pnorous, but the darker rock is extremely tough. In some places it 
is sparingly amygdaloidal, but such is not its general character. 

At three spots beds of pitchstone or obsidian occur, at Osham hill 
in the plain about eight miles south of Dpleta, in the hills near Eajuls 
about twelve miles north-east of J^farabad, and at Nagnesh near 
Rfapur south of Wadhwfo. The Oshdm MU' is an isolated block, 
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mainly composed of a liomogeneous tracliytic rock, boldly scarped, 
and presenting in many places beetling cliSs 200 feet and upwards 
in keigM.. Tke base of tke kill consists of a soft decaying amygdaloid 
with kernels of a yellow soapy bole and quarts geodes. Tlie 
tkickness of this bed is not seen, but it is identical with, a similar rook 
at Rajula. Above this bed, generally hid by a fringe of fallen blocks, 
is a bed of black pitchstone very granular and friable, and only a few 
feet thick. Above this, forming the upper three-fourths of the hill, is a 
huge bed of trachytic rock presenting fine scarps. This rock is much 
divided into scales and presents the appearance of woody fibre similar 
to that shown by some clay slates. This peculiar structure results 
from bends of the planes of the scales developed during the slow 
cooling and progressive motion of the mass in a viscous condition, and 
may be likened to the striped structure of some Venetian glass, some 
of the planes having curves of not more than an inch radios. The 
surface of the scales is either smooth or finely wrinkled ; and though 
individual scales are often no more than one-tenth of an inch in 
thickness, the rock shows small tendency to split. Where the scaly 
structure has ceased, the rock breaks with a sub-conohoidal fracture, 
and would form good building material very easy to dress. At 
E^jula a very similar arrangement of beds prevails, save that the 
pitchstone is here some twenty feet thick, very compact in parts, and 
breaking with a highly conchoidal fracture. This bed can be traced 
fifteen miles in a east-north-east direction, when it gradually 
disappears below the surface. The rock that forms the top of Eajula 
kill is excellent building stone. The distance from Pipavao the 
new port of Kathiawar about twelve miles south-east of Rajula, is a 
trifle less, and the road is somewhat leveller than that by which the 
best Porbandar stone is carried for shipment. It would not, perhaps, 
cost much less to dress than some of the more durable stones at 
present used in Bombay; but from its bedded character and the 
smooth upper and under surfaces of the beds, the am.ount of dressing 
it would require would be far less in stones of equal size in the case of 
the Eajula stone, than is called for in the stone ordinarily employed 
in heavier works in Bombay. The light red stone of Eajpura near 
Sihor, the light redstone at Jithri a mile west of Songad station, 
and the salmon-coloured stone at Khijdia near Limbra, eighteen 
miles north-west of Songad station, are much the same as the 
Eajula stone. 

The nummulitic beds which are common in the islands of the gulf 
of Catch reach as far as the Okha Ran and throughout Okha. The 
beds are much covered by new groups. No detailed separation 
has yet been made between the two, while denudation has no doubt 
greatly curtailed the area once occupied by the older tertiary beds. 

New tertiary deposits occur between the hilly country of the 
interior and the coast, and formerly overspread almost the entire 
area,^ as is proved by the occasional patches and remnants 
distributed over the plains of the interior, sometimes in protected 
spots along^ the banks of rivers, sometimes in broken patches on 
the lower hill-slopes and .other trifling eminences. Beyond such 
scattered and insignificant patches these beds are confined to a 
belt of country along the coast, narrowing towards the east to less than 
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a mile but covering a mucli broader area towards tbe west. Tke area 
occupied by these beds is broadest opposite the 6ir^ but it soon 
narrows again and verges towards the coasts running along the foot 
of the Barda hills^ west of which it has not been traced. Between 
Gogha and Diu these beds are overspread by a newer group of 
probably post tertiary age. Miliolite limestone occurs in greater or 
less quantities^ almost anywhere except in Jhd,lavdd where sandstones 
prevail;, and in the Bhal, 

Thefollowing three divisions of new tertiary rocks may be specified, 
though they are of very unequal value as regards development and 
importance. It is possible that some of the first beds may be 
nummulitic. 

Terms granosa Beds^ lumpy mottled clay^ passing into coarse 
rubbly limestone with Venus granosa and other fossils, found 
also in Sind and Outch, in beds which are referred to the miocene 
age j Piram Beds, blue clay, passing into silty clays and 
sandstone, with intercalated layers of shelly grit, sandstones, and 
coarse conglomerates; Miliolite Beds^ meagre, iron sands and 
clays, remarkably cross-bedded, passing upwards into Dr. Carter^s 
miliolite more or less pure. The lower beds contain several species 
of living land shells associated with the marine organisms. 

The Venus granosa beds are probably the same as the Gaj beds 
of Sind and the argillaceous group E of Mr. Wynne^s Memom 
on Outch, and come between the nummulitic and newer tertiaries. 
Too little is known of the ground to permit of more than the 
general statement that beds of this division occur rather sparingly 
in western Kathiawdr, where they are covered by the uppermost 
members of the group and the miliolite of Dr. Carter. Near 
Paliki\a, about twelve miles north-west of Porbandar and west of 
Patan, nummulitic fossils occur in intimate association with Vefitbs 
granosa and other fossils usually found with that species. It is not 
determined whether any strata of nummulitic age exist here in 
place, or whether the nummulitic fossils met with may not be derived 
from, beds of the newer group, wherein they are merely of extraneous 
origin. Compared with the Venus granosa beds of Cutch, there 
must be a prodigious elision or occultation of the second division, 
either through denudation, or more probably overlap, as in this 
western part of Kathiawar these lower beds are immediately covered 
by the miliolite, which can hardly be regarded as other than the 
youngest member of the tertiary series in the province, neither the 
Piram beds nor any representative of them being anywhere interposed. 

The variety of newer tertiaries known as Piram beds is not widely 
developed in Kathiawar, but from the boring carried on by Major 
Pulljames at Gogha, where 344 feet were pierced, it seems to attain 
a greater thickness than either^ of the other beds. If these Piram 
deposits I'epresent that prodigious succession of beds comprehen- 
Biveij termed Sivdlihs, 4600 feet, Mr, Blanford^s highest estimate 
of the thickness of the tertiary series in G-ujar^t, is probably under 
rather than over the mark; , though Mr. Blandford rightly remarks 
that the estimate is scarcely more than a guess, and is merely quoted 
to convey an idea of the great thickness which the tertiary beds 
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display.' The, highest portion of the present : division is that | 
constituting Piram island, whichj, through its rich mamnialian fanna_, 
is connected with the great Sivalik deposits that fringe the | 
Himalayan range/ Bones of the following mamm^^ have been I 

found at Piram : Mastodon latidens and M. perimensis ^ Dinotherinm ^ 

indicnm ; Acerotherium perimense; Rhinocerus sp. ; Bramatherium 
perimense ; Camelopardalis sp. ; Capra sp. ; Antilope sp.^; and 
Sus hysiiAiciis. Several of these are also found in the Sivalik beds 
of Northern India^, but Bralimatheriumf a gigantic four-horned 
ruminant bIIibA. to Sivatherium, DinotheHtim indicnm^ and some 
other species have, hitherto, been found only in Piram. 

The bone-yielding beds of Piram do not seem to occur to any great 
extent on the mainland. At Gogha the fossil molar of a horse has 
been found, and the recorded occurrence, near Broach, of the remains 
of a Mastodon together with silicified wood, renders it probable that, 
though fossils are scarce, the Piram beds reappear here and there in 
other parts of Gujarat, their general absence being probably due to 
excessive denudation. The teds seen at high-water mark at Gogha 
are pale silty sandstones, varying from clayey to sandy, much seamed, 
and crossed by courses of shelly grit hard and compact, and often 
forming a thick bed of marked character. In this bed fish bones and 
shark^s teeth occur, with fragments of shells and Balani^ and, in the 
more clayey portions, ill preserved casts of Area-, Oardinm, Scalaria^ 
and a slender species of branching coral, very characteristic of the 
bed. To about the same horizon may, perhaps, be referred the beds 
composing the lower hills near Malikia which is close to Gundi- 
Koliak, ten miles south of Gogha. These beds extend to Math^vilda 
on the sea coast about eight miles east of Talaja, beyond which they 
gradually thin towards Gopnath, and are nowhere again met to the 
south. They vary in character from coarse iron-bearing grits to 
coarse conglomerate, firmly cemented by iron, the coarsest beds 
usually occurring towards the top. In some places, as west of 
Thalsar, about eleven miles south of Gogha, they rest on a series 
of white or mottled white and red clays, and this fat white clay is 
in many places dug for whitewashing houses. A little fossil wood 
is sparingly found in these beds, but apparently no bones, though 
Major Fulljames seems to have held that bones occurred along the 
coast from Piram to Gopnath. A yellow clayey limestone is quarried 
near the village of Unchdi about six miles north-west of Gopnath. It 
is used as a decorative material in the temples of Palitana, for this 
it is pretty well adapted, though it is not either so lasting or so 
handsome as some of the harder traps which were formerly used for 
the same purpose. 

Where the Miliolite orPorbandar stone, as it is more usually calledj^ 
is well developed, as in the extensive group of hills called the Gir, 
or in plains and valleys some distance from the hills, it is usually 
seen to rest on a bed of clay , sandy, or even conglomeratic towards 
the base. This clay is not often more than ten or twelve feet thick, 
and passes upwai^ds into the miliolite. It seems without organic 
remains, is of a mottled yellow and white, and, when purest, is rather 
lumpy or nodular. Towards the base this bed becomes rather p- 

meagre and sandy or even conglomeratic, from mixture with the ■ • ^ 
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wearings of tlie trap on wMcli it rests. Near tlie coast tMs clay 
clianges somewliat in cliaracter and passes into a rubblj limestone^ 
more or less nodular and iron-bearing, often containing numerous 
lenticular masses of a tougb indurated yellow clay, pitted on the 
sarface wbose cavities were probably formed by boring mollusks, 
or occnpied by ascidian tnnicaries. The bollows and tubular 
cavities are often filled witb a dark bomogeneous grit, wbicb, being 
harder and more resistant than the clay, stands out in relief, and 
the surface then appears studded with a profuse crop of tubular or 
pyrifoi^m casts. These clay masses contain nothing but an occasional 
boring shell, but in the limestone are numerous fossils, mostly in 
the shape of casts, and seemingly identical with many figured by 
Captain Grant or associated with the Venus granosa in Outch. The 
rock may be seen near Rampura, opposite the island of Shial Bet, 
and thence along the trap boundary to a little west of Himal, twelve 
miles north-west of Jafarabad, where it is covered by the miliolite. 
From this to Patan the miliolite covers the whole face of the country 
save in a few low spots where the underlying beds are exposed. Six 
miles west of Patan a limestone is faiiiy exposed in the road cuttings, 
which affords numerous fossils, some of them suggestive of an early 
tertiary age. Globulus j Natica^ Gyprcea, Turhinellus, GonuSy Arca^ 
Card him, and some Echinodermata, Near Pdlikra, nummulites, 
associated with corals, and echinoderms, are sparingly met proving 
the existence of remnants of the nummulitic group beneath the 
miliolite. The precise extent of the nummulite cannot at present be 
determined. The miliolite, or Porbandar stone, is a widespread 
deposit, a somewhat coarse grit, highly chalky, and abounding in 
foraminifera to the westward, but towards the east containing fewer 
organisms in proportion to the increased admixture of clayey matter. 
This deposit is well seen near Gopnath, where the upper beds contain 
foi’aminifera rather sparsely, and mixed with those max'ine forms 
several species of land shells, among which may be specified Bulimus 
punctatus, B. insnlaris, Otopoma hinduorum, and a few thin-shelled 
Nanin^e. Where not exposed to a crushing weight this stone forms 
excellent building material. It is largely quarried about twelve 
miles from Porbandar from which it is shipped to Bombay and other 
places. 

In the west of Kathiawar a marine member of the post-tertiary 
group occurs in the shape of an earthy chalky grit, very poi’ous 
and friable, and of a dirty, mottled, coffee-stained appearance, and 
light ashy colour/^ These l3eds first appear to the west of Diu island, 
where they form a narrow band along the coast with an increasing 


^ Among the sedimentary marine beds of tertiary and post- tertiary age, as far 
as is known, there aj^pear to bo representatives or traces of the nummulitic 
{Womie), the Gdj [MloceMe), and the Sivdlik {PU6<iene) groups ; besides more recent 
or post-tertiary deposits including miliolite, a porous open limestone with line volitio 
strnctrire, enclosing minute organisms. This limestone though of marine origin, is 
not restricted to the plains bordering the coast. It is found almost throughout the 
province in patches and abutments on the sides of the trap hills, and sometimes 
fringing tlieir summits, as on Chotila liill, the highest eminence in north Kdthidwdr, 
From this it may be inferred that a very large area, if not the whole country, has been 
depressed below the level of the sea, within comparatively . mont geological times, ; 
Mr. F* Fedden, ' "v, 
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importance and deyelopment towards the west^ tlioiigli not probably 
attaining a mncli greater thickness anywhere than sixty feet.^ This 
stone, thongh porous, is much esteemed along the coast for building* 
No mortar is used as the stones naturally unite by the action of rain. 
Between Patan and Ver^val they are seen resting on the abraded 
surface of the miliolite, and the same relation may be noticed along 
the margins of the small islands or banks in the low swampy tract 
or Ean near Porbandar. As a building stone the grit is inferior to 
the miliolite^ but at Madhavpur larger quarries are npened ^in it. 
At Porbandar a coarse shelly grit of the same age is quarried of 
which the walls of the European graveyai'd are built. The upper 
beds are usually without fossils, but towards the base they contain 
most of the species now found commonly living on the coast. The 
present situation of this bed over high water is one of the many 
signs of the gradual rise of the west of Kathiawar^ a process probably 
not yet entirely stopped. 

On the 29th of April 1864 an eai'thquake occurred in many parts 
of the province a little after 11 a.m. The shock was preceded by ^ 
a low rumbling noise as of distant thunder, followed by a vibration 
for six seconds, causing widespread panic and excitement. In some 
places a slight repetition of the shock seems to have been felt on 
the same day a little after dusk. The shock was not attended with 
any injury.^ On the 27th of November 1881 at midnight a shock 
of earthquake was felt at Edjkot. The motion, which was from 
south-west to north-east, lasted five or six seconds.^ 

The^ rain returns in the Appendix from sixty-eight stations in 
different parts of the province give for the fifteen years ending 1881 
a mean yearly rainfall of twenty-three inches. The highest average 
rainfall at any station is forty-two at Jafarabadandthe lowest fourteen 
at Saela. Except a few fitful showers, the supply of rain comes between 
June and October, thatis during the months of the south-west monsoon. 
As regards rainfall the province may be divided among fifteen river 
basins and coast tracts. Of these in the north is the coast streams 
tract with an area of about 1872 square miles, four stations, and an 
average fall of 20*91 inches. In the north-east are two river basins, 
the Bhogava with an area of 1535 square miles, eight stations, and an 
average rainfall of 17*87 inches, and the diy Bhadar with an area 
of 938 square miles, two stations, and an average rainfall of 22*96 
inches. In the east are three river basins and a coast tract. The 
three river basins are the Utd,vli basin with an area of 389 square 
miles, two stations, and an average rainfall of 23*42 inches ; the 
Khalkhalio basin with an area of 608 square miles, one station, and 
an average rainfall of 21*26 inches; and the Bhavnagar basin with 
an area of 1603 square miles, nine stations, and an average rainfall 
of 23*75 inches, and a coast stream tract with an area of 176 square 
miles, one station, and an average rainfall of 26*68 inches. In the 
south-east there are the , ShatruBp river basin with an area of 
2083 square miles, six stations, and an average rainfall of 24*37 


^ Bom. Geo. Soe. Trans. XYIIIJlSaS- 1864) 296, 297. 2 Colonel L. 0. Barton. 

^ Contiibutecl l>y Mr, E. E Binas,* Executive Engineer, 
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iiicheSj, and a part of tlie sontli coast tract. In tlie sontli comes 
tlie coast tract witli an area of 3331 square miles, two stations, and 
an average rainfall of 35‘64 iiiclies. In the south-west are parts of 
the Bhadar river basin with two stations, and of the west coast 
streams tract with four stations. In the west is the coast streams 
tract with an area of 3427 square miles, seven stations, and an 
average x'ainfall of 21d6 inches. In the north-west are the four 
river basins, the Und, with an area of 583 square miles, three 
stations, and an average rainfall of 21*79 inches; the A.ji with an 
area of 790 square miles, four stations, and an average rainfall 
of 22*84 inches; the Demai with an area of 409 square miles, one 
station, and an average rainfall of 19*93 inches and the Machu 
with an area of 877 square miles, two stations, and an average 
rainfall of 21*42 inches, and a part of the west coast streams tract. 
In the interior of the province there are the basin of the Bhadar 
river, which has an area of 3917 square miles, nine stations, and 
an average rainfall of 24*95 inches, and parts of the Und and Aji 
river basins. • 

Of these river basins and coast tracts those in the south have the 
largest supply of rain, the average fall (1867-1878) varying from 
thirty to fifty inches in the south, against twenty-one to twenty-three 
in the east, twenty to twenty-four in the west, and seventeen to 
twenty-three in the north. The variations in the average rainfall 
in different parts of the country are due to the working of two 
influences, nearness to the south coast which gets the full b^enefit of 
the rain-laden clouds, and height above the sea which causes an 
average difference of about ten inches between the fall in the central 
uplands and in the central lowlands. The place with heaviest 
rainfall is probably the Gir in the south, which is high and well 
wooded, and at the same time has the full benefit of the rain-laden 
monsoon clonds. 

The rain returns in the Appendix show that 1878 was a year of 
extremely heavy rain, the fall Junagad being 76 inches in excess 
of the previous means. On the other hand, there have been consecutive 
runs of dry years in which the fall was only from eighty to eighty- 
five per cent of the means or a fall of about 19*2 inches. Taking the 
yearly means, 1869 1870 and 1871 give a sequence of dry years 
followed by another sequence embracing 1875, 1876, and 1877. Of 
the depth of rainfall in each of the monsoon months, the close 
percentages of the means are 1*14 inches in May, 14*95 in June, 
31‘27 in July, 24*87 in August, 24*12 in September, and 3*65 in 
October. Of the number of wet days in each of the monsoon 
months the close percentage of the means are 14*48 in June, 34*39 in 
July, 27*37 in August, 19*91 in September, and 3*85 in October^ July 
then is the wettest month of the year. The maximum number of -wet 
days in the year is sixty-eight, the minimum twenty, and the average 
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^ The anomaly of having rainfall in May without any^ wet days may be thus 
explained. The entry refers to an exceptional rainfall which occurred throughout 
the province in 1871, during the last few days of May/ The fall was heavy and 
showed an appreciable percentage ; at the same time the percentage of the number 
of days was inappreciable and was therefore omitted. 
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44*2. Tlie maximum number of days on wWcli tbe rainfall was over 
two inches is seven^ and the average 2*9 ; the imximam number of 
days on which the fall was between one and two inches is thirteen^ 
and the average 4*4; the maximum number of days on which the 
fall was between one and half an inch is eleven and the average 6*2 * 
and the maximum number of days on which the fall was under half 
an inch is forty-five and the average 30*7. 

Two extraordinary falls of rain have been recorded/ one in 1850 
the other in 1881. On the 28th of May 1850,, a violent storm 
occurred accompanied by a heavy fall of hail and tumultuous wind. 
The storm blew down some stables, killed a charger, tore up trees, 
and knocked over sentry boxes. The camp seems to have been the 
centre of the cyclone, and the effects of the storm seem to have 
been confined to it and a circle of five or six miles round.^ During 
the twenty “four hours, from six in the morning of the 27 th July to 
six in the morning of the 28th July, twenty-eight inches^ of 
rain fell, which, with four inches during the preceding twenty-four 
hours and three inches during the succeeding twenty -four hours, 
made a total, from the morning of the 26th to the morning of th© 
29th, of about thirty-five inches. This fall was nearly equal to the 
average total fall during the whole monsoon in the preceding seven 
years.^ During the day and night of the 27th the wind blew with 
great fury generally from the south, but occasionally veering round to 
the south-west, west, and north-west. During the whole time there 
was thunder and lightning. The heavy rain caused much loss of 
property especially in the camp. Many trees were blown down, the 
bridge joining the camp with the town was partially washed away, 
and many out-houses and nearly half of the huts of the cavalry 
lines as well as one of the round bastions of the town wall fell. 
There was no loss of human life, but on the flood subsiding the 
idver-bed was studded with the bodies of drowned cattle.^ 

A similar storm burst over the north-west of the province on the 
21st of July 1881. The axis of the storm struck the coast between 
Porbandar and Miani, and travelling north-west passed over 
Khambhalia, Junagad, Jodiya, and Yavania, and then crossed the lesser 
Ran of Catch. The average fall of rain during twenty-four hours 
in the country traversed by the storm was twenty-five inches, houses 
were wrecked in every village, trees were rooted up by thousands, and 
animals of all descriptions perished from cold and wet. Rivers over- 
flowed their banks and rained the country, and the wind blew a hurri- 


^ Trans. Bom. Geo. Soc. IX. 195. 

^ The details of rainfall during the twenty-four hours are July 27, from 6 a m tc 
10 A.m. 5*83 inches ; from 10 A.M. to noon 0*48 ; from noon to 2-30 p.m. 1*(>7 - fron] 
2-30 p.aM. to 4 P.M. 6*17 ; from 4 p.m, to 5 p,m. 2*26 ; from 5 p.m, to 6 p m h‘73< 
from 6 p m. to 8 p.m. 2*90 ; from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 2‘70 ; from 10 p.m. to 12 p.A 
the bottle was upset ; July 28, from 12 p.m. to 5 a.m. 3*50 and from 5am to f 
A. M. 0*68, total 26 To this is to be added the probable loss of 2 inches by tin 
overflowing of the bottle from 2-30 p.m. to 4 p.m. and upturning from 10 p m to 1^ 
P.M., malung the whole total of 28 inches, . . ro 

during the seven years ending 1849 are • 184^ 

27-56 inches ; 1844, 22-« j 1845, 12-19 ; f846, 31-15 ; 1847, 21-01 fl 848 24 |l‘. ill 
63-10 mohes. « Trans. Bona. Geo. Soo. XII. (1854-56), 7- 19, ’ 
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cane^ and added greatly to tlie Iiorrors of tlie storm. Tlie effects of 
tlie storm were felt for fully fifty miles on eacli side of its central 
track. One notable circumstance was that above Dboraji tbe 
Bhadar was not in flood, wliile below Dhor^ji^it was^ filled to over- 
flowing by tlie drainage from tbe Barda and Alech bills. 

The climate of the peninsula is in general pleasant and healthy, 
January, February, and March are marked by heavy dews and thick 
fogs. These fogs, which are more common inland than on the coast 
and which are generally follov^Sf by very hot days, form at day- 
break and are dispelled by the sun about nine. They are not 
unhealthy either to Europeans or natives. The hot weather begins 
in April and lasts until the rain falls about the middle of June. The 
hot wind blows in various degrees in different parts and is hottest 
in the south. On the coast it is little felt and very partially on the 
Jhalavad Ran. The hot weather months (April to June) are the 
healthiest in the year. There is always a cool light breeze. The 
rains generally begin in force at the first change of the moon in 
July and are spent by the 15th of Skrdvan siid (August- September). 
Unlike other parts of Gujarat the rains are never severe and grow 
lighter towards the west. Except that slight fevers prevail in July, 
no disease is specially prevalent between July and September. From 
the end of September the climate undergoes a change and becomes 
unhealthy both to Europeans and natives. In September and 
October the heat of the sun is acutely felt, though the weather is 
cloudy. The latter part of hTovembex* and the whole of December 
are in all respects like January. 

The west Gohilvad and Haldr is perhaps the pleasantest and 
healthiest part of the province. The neighbourhood of the Ran 
though hot and dry is not >specially sickly, the people being healthy, 
stout, and good-looking. But the stagnant water and excessive 
vegetation of the Nal make it very unhealthy. Violent bilious 
attacks, yielding in four or five days and followed by ague and fever, 
are the only special Kathidw^r disease. In the hottest weather the 
thermometer is seldom above 110° in the shade, although generally 
between 102° and 104^ In the cold season it is seldom or never 
below 42^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION. 

/Kathiawar alboiinds in minerals and is particularly ricli in 
building stone. The principal metal is iron^ which in former days 
was worked both in the Barda districts and in Khambhalia. Iron 
ore abounds throughout the northern portion of the peninsula as 
ferric oxide and in other forms. Owing to the absence of coal^ 
the scarcity of wood^ and the cheapness of European iron^ the ore 
does not pay the cost of working. A coal shale has been found in the 
Thin district under Lakh tar, but it is not of a kind likely to prove 
useful. 

In 1838 six iron foundries were in regular work, and two or three 
more were occasionally used. The two principal foundries were at 
Riniviv ten miles east of Porbandar, an^at Rinpur in Navinagar 
about nine miles south-west of Bhinvad.^he foundries were fixed at 
these places because they were close to the Barda forests. They are 
at some distance from the parts of the hills which are richest in ore. 
The ore used in the Ranavav foundry was brought from the 
villages of Bdkharla, Palikhra, and Yisavdda. At Bakharla the ore 
occurred in a ridge about twenty feet above the general level j at 
Pffikhra it was in the plain close to a ridge about thirty feet 
high ; and at Visavdda it was in the open countiy. R^npiir was 
supplied from Ran twenty-seven miles distant and about fourteen 
miles west of Khambhalia. Of the three ores .the Visavada ore was 
the best, the Pjllikhra the next, and the Ranavav ore the poorest. 
The mines were ronnd pits from five to twenty feet deep. When a 
rich vein was reached, they were hollowed all round as far as pickaxe, 
arm, and shovel could reach. The ore was handed to the top, sifted, 
washed, and sent to the foundry in carts, or on bullocks and donkeys. 
The process of smelting was simple. Under an oblong shed, the 
ground was dug in the centre to give room for two furnaces, which 
occupied the ends of the shed. The furnaces were long* and narrow, 
to give a good draught, and the masonry or brick work was lined 
with clay to keep in the heat. The opening for the bellows was 
stopped by a bit of plank coated with clay. Into this plank was 
fitted a pipe joining the nozzles of the two pairs of bellows, which were 
stopped afresh with clay each time the smelting was begun. 
Opposite each other were two openings of the same size, one for the 
bellows, the other a small ash door. Between these two openings the 
space was filled with charcoal, in which along each side beds 
were hollowed for the ore, and a layer of charcoal laid over the whole. 
The bellows were of bullock hide sewn round bamboo hoops in vertical 
rings, and worked alternately by downward pressure, the blower 
closing the mouth of the sack by pressing it with his chest and 
arms. The bellows threw into the furnace a stream of air, powerful 
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enongli, in ten minutes^ to burn to asbes a small piece of lighted ooaL 
Thefnrnao© when full held a little more than 196 pounds (seven 
Bombay mans) of ore. This took from six to eight hours to melt. 
The mass of metal was then taken out to be handled by a second set 
of workmen and the furnace refilled. The furnace was thrice emptied 
every working day. The second furnace, over which the head smelter 
presided, was like the first, except that it was built up at the mouth. 
To protect the workmen from the scorching heat, their sandals or 
rather shoes were provided with a large extra sole, which sheltered 
the hands as well as the feet. The headman who worked sitting used 
his feet almost as much as his hands. After being woi*ked, the ore 
was again heated, split into equal parts by a wedge, and wrought into 
small bars of the average size of four to a local man of twenty-six 
pounds. The heating in the second furnace freed the metal from 
much dross, and when the heating was over the metal was ready for 
the market. The average yield of iron was about forty per cent. 
Two kinds of iron were made. A cheap iron called chontia roughly 
shaped of poor ore or of fragments broken by the wedge. The poorer 
sort was sold at the pound (5 horis the man), and the better sort 
called marka at 2|cL the pound (8 koris the man). According to the 
headman at Ranpur, east wind suited iron smelting better than west 
wind. In a west wind only five mans of iron would come out of a 
quantity of ore, which in an east wind would yield seven mans. 
The difference was probably due to the furnace drawing better in 
a dry east wind than in a damp sea-breeze. The iron smelters 
began work at dawn and generally stopped a little before sunset. 
They seemed to work with much steadiness. No iron was smelted 
during the rainy season. The yearly outturn of a foundry was 
between sixteen and seventeen tons (65 Bombay khdndis), so that 
the whole yearly outturn for the six foundries was about a hundred 
tons. The daily working expenses were estimated at £1 2s. (Rs. 11) 
and the produce at £1 12s. (Rs. 16),^ About 1818, according to 
Captain MacMurdo, small quantities of gold dust were found in the 
bed of the Aji river which flows under the walls of Rajkot.^ The 
statement has not been corroborated by any subsequent %vriter. In 
1842 according to Captain afterwards Sir George LeGrand Jacob, 
^old in minute quantities was said to be obtained by washing the 
sand of the Saurekha which has its source in Girnar. The expense 
of extracting the gold was more than the value of the produce, 
KAbout the same time jg^pper is said to have existed in the small 
ridge of hills running sdhth from Bhadie and also near Navd-nagar, 
but no mines were ever known to have been worked. There are 
two mineral springs, one at Tulsi Shdm in the Gir, which is a hot 
spring and reckoned one of the most sacred spots in the province ; 
the other is at Find Taruk in Okhdmandal.®' 

The north-east corner of the peninsula consists entirely of laterite 
deposited in tertiary or post tertiary times. Jhdldvdd abounds in 
laterite and sandstone varying in colour from deep red to pink 
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yellow auLcl wMte. '^Tlie soutli-west coast and JMldv^d^ except 
tte centre, abound in limestones admirably suited for building. 
Of these the Porbandar miliolite and the grey sandstone of 
Dhrangadra in Jhalav^d are perhaps the best known. The grey 
sandstone has fche great defect of decaying or rusting away on 
exposure to salt air or to water, "^Thin layers of marble are found at 
seYeral places in the west and south-west of the peninsula. The 
marble seems good in quality, and some of it is prettily veined, but it 
is said to be too hard to be easily worked. Besides the limestones and 
laterites, numerous varieties of trap and basalt are much ^ used as 
building stone, and, near Grogha, an excellent conglomerate is largely 
quarried. Granite occurs at Girndr, Ghamardi and elsewhere, but 
has not yet been used as a building stone, ^^here are deposits of 
gypsum in the Ean and parts of the Bhal, and saltpetre can be 
obtained in large quantities at Jhinjlinvada and its neighbourhood. 
The prices for cut undressed stone at Edjkot are, Knarva limestone 
£1 to £1 4s. (Es. 10 -Rs. 12) the 100 cubicjeet ; common limestone 
16s. to £1 (Rs. 8 - Rs. 10) ; trap or basalt £1 4s. to £2 4s. (Rs. 12- 
Rs. 22); rubble masonry including mortar 7s. to 10s. (Es. 3|“Es, 5) 
the 100 ciibic feet. The Wadhwan prices for cut undressed sand- 
stone are 16s, to £l 4s, (Rs. 8-Rs. 12) the 100 cubic feet. The 
prices in other parts of the province differ but slightly from these. 

^Kathiawdr salt is broadly classed as Vaddgra and Ohasia, Vaddgm 
is the fine crystal salt such as is made at the Government works at 
Kh4r^ghoda. Ohasiu is a general term for poorer salt, whethei^ 
made from brine or made by the sun on the Ran and in the numerous 
creeks which indent the Kathiawar coast. The manufacture of 
crystal has been described in the Statistical Account of Ahmad- 
abad.^ "^he only place in Kathi4w4r where this fine salt is made 
is at Kuda on the Ran of Outch, about fourteen miles north-west 
of Dhrangadra and within the limits of that state J This salt is equal 
in quality to that produced at Kh4raghoda. The yearly yield of the 
Kuda works is about 40,000 Indian mam, and it can be enlarged 
to any extent. Pits might be dug anywhere in the triangle whoso 
base runs from Ukat at the mouth of the Bambhan to Hatarnes at 
the mouth of the Banas. West of the Bambhan the brine loses the 
qualities necessary to produce large crystals, and in other places 
where salt is made from brine the result is inferior Ghasia salt. 
The crystal or Vaddgra salt is exceedingly hard, while the Ghasia 
salt, as its name implies, is friable and does not bear carriage. 
Along the coast west of Kuda, the chief salt pans are at Vavania 


^ Bombay Gazetteer, IV. 116-124. 

^ In the salt manufacture at ICuda the pans vary in size from 2500 to 10,000 square 
feet. These pans, unlike those at Pdtdi, are arranged in no order. The salt is made 
from the surface water, as the brine springs which afford so rich a crop at Pdtdi are 
not obtainable, the whole ground being underlaid with muram. The water is thus 
deficient both in quality and quantity, and two wells are required for each large pan. 
The manufacture is generally stopped in March or April on account of the clouds of 
dust and sand, and from want of water. The well-sinking and pan-making are the 
work of the Agriis or salt-mak^s* who are helped by their wives and children. The 
produce IS generally sold at Is. §4 to Is. 7id. (10-13 as.) the donkey-load (2| mam). 
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in Morvi; at Jodiya Beri and Pind4.ra in jSTaydnagai^ at Knclari within 
Porbandar limits, at Myarh Dliamlej, and Bherai in Jmiagad, at 
Vadera under Jafaraba^d, and at Mabuva, Talaja, and Bbavnagar in 
the Bhavnagar state, ’^hese works could yield an ample supply for 
the whole peninsula. 

Salt was formerly of little or no value in Kathiaw&. The states 
within whose limits it is produced charged a small royalty on 
^tlie manufacture and paid no regard to its distribution. Salt 
^hawkers attended the works with pack-bullocks or donkeys, and 
carried the salt for sale to the interior paying a nominal sum for the 
salt and charging for it in proportion to the distance they had to 
carry it. *^Husbandmen, tanners, and fish-curers were allowed to 
gather as much natural sea- water salt or Ghasia as they pleased. 
Jt was not until the question of excising salt was raised in 1879, 
that salt was regarded as a source of revenue. Then ail the smaller 
estate-holders, or tdluhddrs, within whose limits salt was formed 
or could be made, began to assert their rights and put a fictitious 
value on what they had hitherto considered unworthy of notice. 
In 1879 it was proposed that all minor works should be closed, 
and that the vsix leading salt-making states should either give np 
the entire management of their works to the British Government, 
01 ' that they should equalise their selling price with that obtaining in 
British territory and agree to the appointment of Government officials 
to superintend the manufacture and sale of the commodity. The 
states would not agree to these terms. In the beginning of 1880 they 
entered into draft engagements for concentrating their works, re- 
stricting the outturn of salt, forbidding the export by sea, keeping 
strong protective establishments, and adopting all measures required 
to prevent the smuggling of salt into British territory. These 
arrangements were very distasteful to tbe inland states. They com- 
plained that a monopoly had been placed in the hands of a few coast 
chiefs, and that they had lost all choice as to where to buy their 
salt. Many further complained that their subjects had hitherto been 
allowed to collect inferior salt free, and that they would feel and 
resent any interfei'ence with such rights. They further complained 
that they would be put to great cost to prevent smuggling, while 
the profits would be absorbed by a limited number of their more 
fortunate neighbours- These arguments have been fully considered 
by the Government of India, and it has at last been decided that 
matters should remain pretty much as they were before the question 
was raised ; that the chiefs should be bound to prevent smuggling; 
and that the frontier customs line established to prevent the car- 
riage of untaxed Kathiawar salt into British territory should be 
maintained. 

Pearls of good quality, but inferior in lustre to Basrah pearls, 
are found in the gulf of Dutch within Kavanagar limits ; a few 
are also found in Jun^gad and Bhavnagar near Bherai and Chinch. 
There is no trade in Navd^nagar pearls as all are kept by the 
Jam and distributed by him to his officers, and favourites. White 
coral of no market value is common both on the Navanagar coast 
and along the west and south-west as far as Kodinar, Red 
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'^oral is sometimes found in small quantities at Mdngrol and SiL 

’^Bloodstone and agates are common near TanMra in Morvl 

v^They are sent to Cambay and made into ornaments^ boxes^ and 
paper-weiglits. According to Dr. Hov^ wbo visited K^thidwdr in 
1778^ borax ov chargdJchdr was tben made in Eimbdi fmm earth 
that was dug about four days" journey off and brought in boats. 
In making borax the only apparatus used was a large hollow 
copper plate about fifteen feet square which was placed over a square 
fireplace. On this copper plate the earth was heaped and covered 
with cement. At the bottom of the hollow plate was an opening 
from which, as the borax melted out of the earth, it flowed through 
a copper conduit into a reservoir of boiling water. It hardened 
in the water and was sent to Surat, Broach, and the inland countries. 
In Limbdi borax cost h\d, a pound (Es. 6 a man),i 
^ Kathiawar in early times was covered with dense forest. It is now 
comparatively thinly wooded except the Gir forests in the south and 
the Barda forests on the west coast. The Gir forest is about sixty miles 
long by thirty miles at the broadest, but contains no valuable timber. 
The portion of the Barda hills belonging to Navdnagar is thickly 
wooded, but in Porbandar the hill sides are being recklessly -stripped. 
Another small forest in the Sihor range in Bhavnagar is carefully 
looked after, but the timber is small and stunted. The place 
where forests are most needed, and whence timber has been most 
recklessly cut, is the central plateau where all the rivers rise. In 
time a judicious system of planting would re-clothe the hills, 
improve both the climate and the water supply, and provide 
a much needed store of fuel. The hills near Chotila, Than, and 
Bamanbor, though now bare, had till lately cover enough to 
attract lions. The mangrove abounds along the shores of the 
gulfs of Outch and Cambay. It is most valuable as fuel and the 
leaves and berries are largely used as food for camels and cattle. 
The berries are said to increase the milk-giving powers of cattle, and 
when green are sometimes eaten by the people of the co^t. Nowhere 
in the province is timber allowed to grow to any size, ^t is doubtful 
if a single teak plank twelve feet long by one foot broad could be 
found in the entire Gir forest, building timber is imported chiefly 
to Bhavnagar and Jodiya from Balsar, Daman, and Dahanu, and still 
more largely from the Malabar coast. Of late years several fine planta- 
tions have been started in Bhavnagar, but the neighbouring states are 
slow to follow the example. Teak has been sown at Sihor, Chokva, 
and Bhavnagar, and has grown strongly. The bdval^ Acacia 
arabioa, has been sown in the Bh^l, at Sedarda, and at Doha near 
Mahuva. The casuarina has been a great success near the coast, and 
has grown rapidly, especially at Mahuva, Eanivada, and Bhavnagar. 
Mangoes have been planted at Mahuva, Bhavnagar, Chokva, and 
Bekri, and cocoa palms in large numbers at Mahuva and in smaller 
plantations at Khandera and Bhavnagar. 

The best Mangoes are grown at Mahuva in Bhavnagar from 
Bombay grafts* In the opinion of good judges, they surpass Bombay 


t Hove’s Tours, 129., 
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inaBgoes botli in flavonr and in firmness. The common country 
mango tree is largely grown and very quickly reaches maturity. In 
Jundgad a tree begins to bear when five years old. Some of the 
best flavoured mangoes are grown at Songad^ Vartej, KarteJ, and 
Koliak^ and the mangoes of Malia in Jundgad as well as those of 
Vanthli and Junagad itself are also considered of good quality. 

The north is scantily supplied with mango trees, and in Jhalavdd 
mango trees are almost unknown. 

Though little attention has been given to its growth^ the Cocoa €ocoa Palm* 
Palm grows rapidly and bears steadily all along the south coast. 

If well placed the tree begins to bear in five or even in four years. 

At Mahuva, in 1875, 1500 acres were planted with 170,000 palms. 

At Khandera there is a garden with 7000 palms, and there are 
above 2000 at Bhavnagar. The advantage of the cocoanut over 
the mango is the uniformity with which it bears. A good mango 
crop can be expected only once in four or five years, while cocoa 
palms bear every year. Besides this the fruit-bearing season is longer, 
and the nuts do not spoil like mangoes. The cocoa palm grows on 
the seaboard, in Navanagar, Porbandar, and Junagad, but, except 
in Bhavnagar and at Navanagar, no plantations have been made. 

A singular fact about the cocoa palm is that it grows freely in solid 
limestone, provided a hole about three and a half feet deep by three 
feet in diameter is cut in the rock and filled with mould. All the 
trees at Gopnath are planted in solid rock. 

The Wild Date-palm, khajtm^ Phoenix sylvestris is fairly common Wild Date-Palm, 
in parts of the province, usually in river beds. It is valued solely 
on account of the liquor extracted from its juice. The tree is tapped 
when it is about fifteen years old. When ready for tapping it is 
pierced just at the bottom of the head tuft of leaves, and an earthen 
vessel is tied over the wound and left for twenty-four hours and then 
removed. Next morning the wound is slightly opened, and, after a . 
month of drawing, a rest is given for fifteen days; then the juice is 
drawn for another month ; then follows another rest of fifteen days, 
the tapping and resting going on for four months. At the end of 
the four months the juice gets thick and gritty when the earthen pot 
is removed and the wound allowed to heal. After one season’s 
tapping the tree must rest for two years, when it can he again 
tapped at a little distance fx^om the original cut. A tapped tree 
bears dates, but they are inferior ; and, if the tree is tapped too often, 
it ceases to bear fruit for a year or two.. The local dates, which 
are called hhalela^ are eaten largely by the lower classes, but are not 
made into pickles or preserves. Cattle, sheep, and goats feed on , 

them, Basrah dates are used in two forms, khajur and hMrah 
The khajuT is the ordinary dried date and is moist and sticky; 
the khdrah, which is distributed at marriages, is dried till all the 
juice has left it. ' , / ^ 

A good date tree yields ten pounds of juice daily and an 
indifferent tree five. The juice, which is called tdd% is gathered 
in large casks. When 480 pounds (12 mans of 40 lbs.) are collected* 
it is placed in' one ’ large vessel in which lOO- pounds (2| mans) 
of dried mahuda blossom are mixed, and left, to soak for about a week* 
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It then ferments and is placed in large stills and distilled. ^ The 
liquor so produced is colledL eTcvdrio or single. From the original 
480 pounds (12 mans) of juice and 100 pounds (24 mans) of mahuda 
blossom, 240 pounds ( 6 mans) of liquor are distilled. The first 
120 pounds (3 mans) distilled are considered better than the second 
120 pounds (3 mams). If these 240 pounds (6 mans) are again 
distilled, they become 120 pounds (3 mans) of almost pure alcohol. 
This, which is called bevdno or double, requires to be made 
with great care, as it is so pure that it is apt to catch fire. At 
Sanosra, about twenty-four miles from E4jkot, there are about 
50,000 date trees for which a yearly rent of £30 (Es, 300) is paid. 
There are distilleries at Eohisdla and Jodhpur in Moryi, and at 
other smaller places. Single strength liquor is sold at M. to 1,9. 
(4-8 as.) the quai't, and double strength at l|c9. to 25. (12 as. -Pi/e. 1). 
The refuse of the distilleries is eagerly eaten by cattle. 

Of the Domestic Animals of the province the chief are the birfialo, 
the cow, and the horse. There are four chief kinds of buffaloes 
known as deslidn or local, sindhan from Sindh, ndgli or handsome, 
and gujar from the Gujarat mainland.^ Of these the deslidn or local 
are the best, especially those from the Gir or Barda country. The 
Bh4vnagar Chief has a famous breed of very large Gir buffaloes which 
have won numerous prizes. A good deslidn buffalo will yield sixteen 
quarts at a milking or about thirty-two quarts a day. Themilk is very 
rich and by the natives is preferred to cow^s milk. The other kinds 
of buffalo are reckoned inferior to the deshdn and yield less milk. 
The points in a good deshdn buffalo, besides great size and 
stature, are a peculiar form of horn which almost covers the eye 
and causes the animal to resemble the African buffalo, Bnbalus 
caffer, of which . it seems to be a congener. The buffalo graziers 
support themselves almost entirely by the sale of the clarified 
butter which they make from the buffalo milk. At Eajkot or 
Waclhwan the price of a good cow-buffalo of the deslidn breed 
varies from £7 to £10 (Es. 70-Es. 100). Male buffaloes, when 
used at all, are employed in carrying water or manure, and in the rainy 
season are sometimes ridden. The price of a male buffalo varies 
from £3 to £4 (Es. 30 -Es. 40). They are powerful animals, and an 
attempt is being made by the Wadhwan state to utilize them for 
draught purposes for which they seem suited,^ 

^ Kdthidwar cows are considered good milkers. They are of four 
kinds, deshdn or local, vadhidri from Yadhi4r in P41anpnr,ntdfci from 
Malva, andkk^ra a small inferior animal. Of these the deshdm are the 
best milkers, and the vadhidris^ though poor milkers, are the most 
beautiful. The mdhi and bdngra are inferior breeds. A good deshdn 


According to Dr, HovA in 1787 there were many' wild ^buffaloes in Limbdi and 
towards the desert country. They were remarkably ' fierce and so often attacked 
travellers that the people m spite of religious scruples, Iwere forced to shoot them in 
self-defence. Tours, 79, 

^ Full-grown buffaloes ’s^l face a Hon. By taking it unawares or when separated 
mom its companions, the Mon sometimes manages to kill a full-grown buffalo, but he 
dares not attack one m the midst of a herd. Immediately the buffaloes see the Mon 
they form a semicircle and with a peouMar bellow rush at him and drive him off. 
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cow will give sk quarts at a milking or twelve quarts a day. Tke Grir Chapter II. 
cows, favoured by the richness of the grass and the abundance of the p * 
water, are famous. Though the milk of the cow is considered inferior 
to that of the buffalo, it is admitted to be more digestible. Most of Arximali^ 

it is made into butter. No cheese is made from either buffalo or 
cow milk. The price of a good deshan cow is £2 10^. to £4 
(Es. 25 -Rs. 40), and of a Gir cow, which yields ten to fifteen 
pounds of milk a day, £4 to £7 (Rs. 40 - Rs. 70 ). 

At certain seasons bullocks are largely imported from Vadhidr, 

Ridhanpur, Kankrej, Ydgad, and Sindh. Of these the Tadhiar and 
the Kankrej bullocks are the best. The local, or deshi^ bullocks are 
hardworking and fairly good animals, except in Nagher and along 
the coast where they are small and poor. A pair of bullocks fit for 


Bulloch, 


^ For the origin of the K^thi horse see below tinder History , .t t . 

^ The present (1880) Snperintendent of the G^ikwir Contingent suggests that the v 
breed may have sprung from the wild horse of E^ihidwdr, a. sort of Quagga. ■ 
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miffM have reached a very high degree o£ excellence. In spite of s 

neglect, confining the young stock, and want of care m the choice of ! 

stallions, handsome specimens of the old Kfithi breed may be found. | 
The peculiarities of the animal are, that it is generally under-sized and f 
small-boned; its distinctive marks are a black cross down the back 
and black bars on the legs, the colour of the coat varying through 
every shade of dun. A well-bred Kathi is teachable and honest, free 
from vice, full of spirit, and wonderfully lasting and hardy. The 
horses are seldom kept by the owner except a few as stallions. 
The rest are given to Oharans. All the care of the breeders is ; 

given to the mares, which are liked because they are silent, j, 

while the horses are noted screamers. Of late years, by introducing 
English and Arab stallions. Government have made many efforts 
to improve the Kathi breed. These efforts have not been very 
successful. The Kathis have been averse from showing their 
mares and those that were brought to the stallions have generally 
been poor.^ At the same time there is a good demand for service- 
able colts, and in time breeders may learn that their interest lies 
in correcting the defects of the Kfithi horse."^ The following list 
gives the twenty-eight leading varieties of the Kdthi breed in order 
of merit : 

KdtU Horses. : 


No. 

Name, 

Peace. 

No. 

Name. 

Place. 

1 

M&nld 

Bhasa in Bhitvnagar. 

16 

Phnlmdl 

Gosal. 

2 

Chmnardhdl 

Gadhra, 

17 

Jiesham ... 

Som&sai'ia KS.this of 

3 

Mai ... 

Bhfidla 



Soinfisar in Mnli. 

4 

Chagi 

Vdgli 

Chotiia, 

38 

VdyidH 

Bagad in Dhanduka. 

5 

Veffad Kathis of Dhasa, 

19 

Zalchi 

Khervain Patdi. 

6 

Haran 

Piilkd. 

20 

Ldsk 

Bax'va in Gondal. 

7 

Tdjaii 

Redl 

Bhadli. 

21 

mei 

Babra. 

8 

Jfasdan. 

^ 22 

Jli'rdl 

Moniain Junagad, 

9 

JShuidi 

S5.rvala KS.this. 

23 

Mdmpdsa ... 

Halvad. 

10 

JctbdiZ 

Jetpur. 

24 

Idl 

Limbdi. 

ll 

Kesar 

Bhimora. 

25 

Mani 

G iindran iuBtiarnagar 

12 

13 

Moran 

A'kliadidl 

lA'nandpiir. 

26 

27 

Pati 

Singdli 

Bhddla. 

Laklitar, 

14 

Beri 

Mali Mev5.sa. 

2S 

Zakhmi 

Bhandbalpiir. 

15 

Bodli 

Chuda. 





So proud are the K4tHs of their mares that first-rate animals are 
seldom sold. The marvellous deeds of sires and damsj, in the 
troubled times when a man often owed his life to the strength and 
speed of his steed, are woven into many Kathiawar tales and ballads. 
The offspring of such renowned animals have a special value. 
Fancy prices reaching as high as £300 (Rs. 3000) have been and 
are still paid for the best blood, but capital nags of from fourteen to 
fourteen and a half hands high, sound, sure-footed and hardy, fast 
and decidedly good-looking, can be picked up without much difficulty 
at £10 to £30 (Rs. 100 -Rs. 300). The chiefs of Pffitana, 
Bhdvnagar, and Gondal have all more or less successful horse- 
breeding establishments. 


I Tn I SIS Colonel Stanhope said that his regiment, the Seventeenth Dragoons, horsed 
chie% in Kdthiaw^r, was better monnted than any other regiment in the service. 
Bom. aov. Bel (HewBeries), '87. . ® , 
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Excellent Camels^ both for riding and carrying, are largely bred 
in Oklia, Navanagar, Malia, and the Ma^u Kantba, and also in 
Mangrol, Una, Delvada, and Mabnva. ^hey abound where the 
niangroTe grows freely and graze in the swamps. Cainehs milk is 
used for feeding young horses and in cases of diseased spleen. A 
good riding camel costs £10 to £20 (Rs. 100 - Rs. 200), a good 
carrying camel £8 to £12 106‘. (Rs. 80 -Es. 125), and an ordinary 
camel £5 to £7 (Rs. 50 - Rs. 70). 

'^he local breed of Asses is particularly fine, and a large white 
variety, found chiefly in Haldr and Jhalavad, is famous for its size 
and strength. This variety has no list down the hack or stripe 
on the withers. Prices range from £2 to £5 (Rs. 20 - Rs. 50) for 
first rate H^Uaris, and from £1 to £1 10^. (Rs. 10-Rs. 15) for the 
smaller breed. 

The ordinary village Dog differs little from that of other parts of 
India. The prevailing colour is red. 

Village Cats are rarely fed or cared for, and are almost always 
thin and half-starved, 

Neither Sheep nor Goats get much attention. They are taken out 
in the morning to the forest or waste lands on the boundaries of 
villages, or to river beds and banks, and allowed to graze. The 
grazing fee is small, Qd, (4 as.) a month for fifty. Is. (8 as.) 
from 50 to 100, Is. 6d. (12 as.) from 100 to 200, and 2s. (Re. 1) 
for 200 and upwards. No grain is given them, and, after spending 
the day picking ^at they can, they are brought home and penned 
for the night. e^The hardiest and best breed of sheep comes from 
Marwar. A good Mdrwd.r sheep weighs upwards of seventy 
pounds, and, in fair condition, is worth 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-Rs, 3). 

^‘Besides the Marwar sheep there are two local breeds, *the horned 
^nd the hornless, of which the horned variety is the more esteemed, 
*^The yield of wool is small, on an average not more than two pounds 
at each shearing. The sheep is shorn twice a year, in March and 
in Octobe^ the produce of the March shearing being the more 
valuable, ^he wool, trade has its head-quarters at Jodiya in Nav^- 
nagar. The sheep is not reared for food; the shepherds make 
their living by selling clarified butter and wool. The women weave 
woollen clothes for themselves and their husbands, and sell any they 
make in excess of their wants. The milk, which is particularly 
rich and very nourishing, is mixed with goat^s milk and sold in 
towns and villages by Bharvad women. The usual price is about 
(I amia) a quart. Sheep^s clarified butter is also mixed with goaPs 
clarified butter. The present (1883) price is about four pounds the 
rupee. A good ewe yields about a quart of milk at each milking or 
two quarts a day. The price of a good ewe is from 6^. to 10a. (Rs. 3 - 
Rs. 5), aud of a wether 4§. to 6s. (Es. 2-Rs. 3). The wool of 
a single sheep is worth Is. to 2^. (8 as. * Re. 1), and its skin 6d. 
to Is. (4-8 as.);*'sheep leather is largely used in the province. 
Mr. Vajeshankar Gavrishankar, a wealthy official of Bhavnagar, 
has lately started a small sheep farm on Ms .estate of Turkha. This 
farm has already yielded a profit of about sixteen per cent. 
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The Kathiawar Goat is nsually black, sometimes brown, and in 
rare cases white. The black are considered the hardiest and 
best. The rich keep goats of the Surat breed. The Kathia\Tar goat 
yields a quart at a milking, that is two quarts of milk a day, and 
a crood Surat goat about 1| quarts at a milking or three quarts a 
day. The milk of the Surat goat is richer and sweeter than 
that of the local breed. Goats are hardier than sheep, an<i eat 
bush leaves which sheep will not touch unless forced to by hunger, 
and then they will eat only the leaves of the hdval Acacia arabica 
and the 6onK Zizyphus jujuba. Their milk is inferior to sheep's 
milk for making butter, but is more digestible and is often 
given to children. Thin rope and stout twine are made of goat's 
hair, but only when the animal dies, as goats are not shorn. Sheep 
and goats are penned on bare fields for the sake of their manure, 
the husbandmen paying the Rabaris a trifling sum. The price of 
a she-goat varies from 2s. to 6s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 3), and of a he-goat 
from 2s. to 3s. (Re. 1- Rs. 1^). Surat she-goats are worth £l 
to £2 (Rs. 10 - Rs. 20). A she-goat has the advantage over a ewe 
that she can be milked at any time, morning, noon, or, evening. 
The shepherds know nothing of the treatment of diseases and do 
not administer medicine in cases of sickness. Dysentery is one of 
the commonest complaints.^ 

Among the Wild Animals of Kathiawdr the most famous is the 
Lion. The Lion formerly abounded all over the peninsula and Gujardt; 
it even spread to Central India. It is now found only in the Gir 
forest. Compared with the African lion its mane is shorter and its 
colour lighter. It is so much like a camel in colour, that its ordinary 
name is the camel tiger or miiia vdgh. The lion is about the same 
size as the tiger, somewhat more bulky but probably an inch or 
two shorter, the length of a full-grown male varying from about 
eight feet ten inches to nine feet six inches.^ The lioness is about 
ten or twelve inches shorter.^ The lion is rather darker than the 
lioness and is a little heavier about the head and shoulders. When 
full-grown he has a fine mane, which in old animals grows black 
and the whole body becomes darker with age. The lion travels at 


^ In 1817, according to a writer in tbe Bombay Geagrai^liical Transactions, XIII. 58, 
cnltiTation in Ivdtbidwdr was almost neglected and the people lived chiefly on milk 
and bxitter. Partly from this cause and partly from the feeling against taking 
animal life, every family had a large stock of cattle. These, amounting to hundreds 
or thousands according to the size of the town, were driven within the walls at 
sunset, and penned for the night in the same houses as the people. Pew of the cattle 
seemed free from disease. Many were in the most wretched state, erix>pled and 
crawling with puffy legs and scabby skins. 

^ Iii 1871 Captain Trotter, of the Kdthiawdr Trigonometrical Survey, shot a full- 
grown male lion, which as it lay dead on the ground measured from the nose to the 
tip of the tail S feet 10 inches, of which 5 feet 11 inches were the length of the body, 
and 2 feet 11 inches the length of the tail ; the height at the shoulder was 3 feet 
4^ inches ; the girth of neck 2 feet 6 inches ; the girth of chest 4 feet 1 inch ; the 

g ’rtb of forearm 1 foot 9 inches ; and the length of the hair on the mane 5 inches, 
arger measurements are recorded. One by Major Jackson 9 feet ; two by Colonel 
Watson, one 9 feet and the other, 9 feet 1 inch ; one by Captain Leathes 9 feet and 2 
inches ; and one by Caiffain Hebbert 9 feet 6 inches. 

® Col. Watson has shot a remarkably fine lioness with spots very plainly marked, 
which measured 8 feet 6 inches ; Major Jackson has also shot a lioness of the same 
size. Both of these are unusually large. 
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niglit^ leaving Ms resting-place about snnset. He first goes to drink 
and then wanders in searcb of food^ often travelling many miles over 
bill and dale and even along beaten roads. He kills about once in 
tkree or four days. His favourite food is nilgai, sdmhar, wild hog, 
and oxen or cows, but he often kills a stray buffalo especially one 
half or three-quarters groym.^ If the animal is killed in the 
early evening and the lion is hungry, he will at once begin to eat, 
but he will always leave the hill about daylight and go and rest for 
the day at some lonely spot in the neighbourhood. Especially after 
they have billed, lions are fond of roaring at night, a mournful rather 
than a fierce sound which can be heard five or six miles. The 
lion has a horror of being disturbed during Ms midday sleep, and 
seeks the loneliest spots eithei‘ near water in the shade of the 
'karanda Oarissa carandas, and other trees, or, what is perhaps 
commoner, he chooses the top of a low hill where he may have a cool 
breeze, and lie in the open under the shade of a rock or of a large 
hanyan tree. When disturbed the lion does not slink away like the 
tiger or panther, but walks or runs upright without any attempt 
to hide himself. As he is nearly of the colour of the ground, it 
is difficult to see a lion before he has begun to move. Unlike the 
tiger or panther, the lion never lives close to a village or hamlet, 
though at night he prowls near villages and even enters them. He 
avoids man more than either the tiger or the panther, but two 
cases are recorded from the Gir in which men sleeping od cots 
outside of their houses were carried away by lions. In courage 
the lion is equal to the tiger and nearly equal to the panther, 
but he is probably not so dangerous as he is simpler and less 
crafty. He is as strong if not sti^onger than the tiger but less lithe. 
The lion is fonder of company than the tiger, and moves in family 
parties, three generations being sometimes found in one party. The 
lioness has generally three cubs, but the first-born is always devoured 
by the mother.^ As a rule, if the lion and lioness are together, and 
the lioness is wounded, the lion will charge ; and sometimes the 
lioness will charge if the lion is wounded. In Kdthiaw& the lion 
is called smaj, probably a name of Arabic origin, meaning he who 
causes the flocks to bleat. The lioness is called sink or sinv, and 
a pair of male lions hunting together are called heldr. There are 
probably not more than ten or a dozen lions and lionesses left in 
the whole Gir forest. These are strictly preserved. 

The Panther, Pelis pardus, in former times was exceedingly 
abundant. It is still found in some of the Mils, but it has 
almost disappeared from the plains. It is exceedingly daring as 


^ LioKs sometimes cause much damage to the herds of buffaloes that are takeu 
into the Oir forest to graze. Owing to the great heat the cattle are generally allowed 
to wallow in the mud and lie under trees during the hottest part of the day, and at 
night they are driven out to graze. As a rule they keep together, and then the 
lion dares not disturb them. But should a sick animal chance to lag behind or 
wander from the rest, the lion, if there is one near, is sure to kill him however big 
and powerful he may be. Captain Trotter. 

^ Two litters of lion cubs were born in Jun^gad in 1881. In the first were four 
cubs, three females and one male ; in the second Qiere wero three cubs, two 
and one male. 
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well as most clever and cunning ; more people are killed and wound- 
ed by panthers than by either lions or tigers. Some say there 
are two kindSj the small or dog-panther Jmtta dipdo, and the large 
or si dipdo. After long experience. Colonel Watson has come to 
the conclusion that there is but one kind, and that the difference 
in size is owing to age and condition. The female panther measures, 
as she lies, from about five feet eleven inches to six feet tea inches, 
and the average length is from six feet to six feet four inches. The 
male measures from about six feet ten inches to seven feet six inches, 
and averages from seven feet to seven feet three inches. The panther, 
like the lion, kills only once in three or four days, hut some are 
bold enough to kill almost every other day. They are particularly 
fond of the donkey and the goat, hut will kill the cow, the 
horse, and even the camel. The panther is perhaps the most 
daring of Indian wild animals, and when wounded is most dangerous. 
He will often charge, when unwounded, and will face an elephant 
without the least hesitation. The panther has not the lion^s horror 
of being disturbed or his love of solitude. He will live in sugarcane 
and other green crops and lie close to villages. He is not easily 
disturbed by man and is most daring and fearless in seizing his prey. 
In Kathiawar he is usually called dipdo or the spotted one, and 
timbarva in G ujarat. Panthers, as a rule, live in fixed places and 
do not wander so much as lions. 

The Hunting Leopard, chiidli, Pelis jubata, is sometimes found, 
but there are probably not twenty of them in the whole of Kathiawar. 
It is of very wandering habits, though it sometimes takes up its 
quarters in a selected spot. Ohitdhs usually hunt two or three 
togethei', and will stay in one place from two or three days to three 
weeks, according to the abundance of deer. A solitary chitdh 
sometimes stays for months in one place, hut when three or more 
hunt together they are pretty constantly on the move. They never 
dwell in thick forest but in grassy plains. They are wonderfully 
agile and have great speed for fifty to three hundred yards, hut are 
far less powerful than panther. Their claws are not retractile, the 
tail is particularly long and stout. 

The Hyaena, jurcife A, Hyaena striata, is common, and, in the cold 
weather when his coat is in good order, is rather handsome. He has 
Jaws of great power and will drive off a small panther. His scent is 
keen and he is an unrivalled scavenger. He sets out on his nightly 
rambles just after sunset and returns to his den or lair at dawn. He 
lives on l3ones and dead animals. He will not seek sheep or goats, 
nor will he face the shepherd, but he will attack a lame or sick sheep 
or a solitary goat or kid, if he comes across one in a lonely place. 
The male is much larger and taller than the female. 

The Wolf, naTy Oanis pallipes, is very bold, WTien pinched with 
hunger he will attack a flock in broad day even in presence of the 
shepherd. Wolves frequent large grassy plains, and, though they 
usually live in pairs, three or four or more sometimes hunt together. 
They hunt with great skill and perseverance ; prey, pursued by 
three or four wolves, rarely escapes. The male is of much greater 
size and height than thelemale. 
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The Jackal, sMdl^ Oanis anreus, is mnoh smaller than the wolf^ but 
taakes up in cunuiiig for what he lacks in size and strength. He 
is a universal scavenger and is common everywhere. The jackal is 
very fond of sweets^ and does much mischief in sugarcane fields by 
gnawing the cane. 

The Fox^ lohcl% Vnlpes bengalensis^ is a small pretty creature about 
the size of a hare^ and has a long black -tipped tail. They are 
common in stony ridges where they live in holes or burrows. 
They gives good sport wdien coursed with grey-honnds^ from their 
speed and skill in doubling. 

The LynXj sidhgosh, Felis caracal, though rare, is found both in 
Okha and in the Barari district under Navanagar and sometimes 
in Jhalavad, When tamed for the chase it is chiefly used for hare 
hunting. 

The Indian Badger, called ghorhhodia or the corpse digger 
Mellivara indioa, is not uncommon in the Gir and Barela country, 
but from its nocturnal habits, is rarely seen. The only variety 
that has been seen by Colonel Watson was black nnderneath and 
grey above, not more than three feet long but powerfully built, with 
long claws, and a broad square head armed with stout teeth. The 
natives declare that when about to attack, it rears like a bear, and 
that it digs np and devours corpses. It is said generally to attack 
women. The hunters of the Gir tell stories of a large badger which 
is very fierce and dangerous. But there seems reason to believe 
that the common stoiies about the strength of the badger are 
exaggerated. 

The Ant-eater, sdndho, Manis crassicandata, is a curious animal 
about three feet long, with a bulky body and strong thick tail, covered 
with a thick armour of scales each of which is from two to three 
inches long. It has a very small head and a long tongue. It digs 
a round hole in white-ant nests and devours the inmates. Judging 
from the number of these holes, the ant-eater cannot be rare, but it 
is seldom seen. 

There are several beaiitifnl Wild Cats, Felis chaus, some of which 
nearly approach the lynx in shape, size, and colour, and like the lynx ' 
have black tufts on the tips of their red ears. The tail is remarkably 
short and marked with black rings, and the hind legs are striped 
externally and the fore legs internally. One kind, probably Felis 
chaus, stands high and is a big powerful animal. Another variety 
has a handsome red or chestnut collar round the chest and neck, 
probably Felis torquata. The Genet, Genetta vulgaris, is uncommon 
and rarely seen, as it usually lives in trees or the roofs of houses. 

House Rats and Field Eats abound. Field rats of the fawn-coloured 
black-tailed species sometimes appear in vast numbers and cause 
great loss. The year 1814-15 goes by the name of the Rat Year, 
Undario 8dl^ from the famine caused by their ravages. In 
1840, also, rats did great injury. They suddenly appear about 
harvest time (October -November) in dense masses, past counting, 
as if they spimng from the earth. Nothing can stop them ; fires, 
ditcheSi and , water have been tried in vaim 'They 
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migtty tost, eating all ttat comes in tlieir way and tten suddenly 
yanisli as i£ by magic, and for years not one is seen. 

There are two varieties of Mungoose, nolio, Herpes tes griseus, 
one with a white tip to its tail and the other with a black tip. They 
are very useful in killing snakes and other vermin, but are great 
enemies to poultry. 

WildPigj hhund, Sus indicus, abound in the Gir forest and hilly 
country, but many are destroyed by the Kolis and others for food, 
and their numbers are diminishing rapidly. They are rarely found 
in the plains. 

The Wild Monkey, vandra, Presbytis entellus, though nothing 
like so common as in Gujarat, is tolerably numerous in the Girnar 
range, especially near the Bhavnath temple, where the ascetics and 
pilgrims feed them. They are also fairly numerous in the Gir 
forest, and occur in small numbers in the towns and villages of 
the coast-belt south-east of Porbandar. There are a good many in 
Somnath Patau. They are a favourite prey of the panther, who gene- 
rally catches them by lying in ambush near water. 

The Porcupine, shedhdi^ Hystrix iencura, is exceedingly common 
throughout the province, especially in hilly country and along the 
seashore where they find shelter in the rocks. They come out at 
night, and seek their food in fields and gardens. Porcupines are 
very fond of melons and work much havoc in melon beds. The flesh 
of the porcupine is said to be good and in flavour to be not unlike 
■■pork... ■■ 

The Hedge Hog, jangli chuva^ Einaceus collaries, is by no means ^ 
uncommon, though it is not often seen owing to its nocturnal habits. 
It lives on insects and is harmless. 

The Samhar, Rusa aristotelis, is found only in the Gir forest, 
Girnar, and the Barda hills. Occasionally a fine pair of horns may 
be obtained in the Gir, but, as a rule, the horns are smaller than 
those of the Gujarat sdmhar. 

The Spotted Deer, chital or pashuj Axis maculatus, is found only 
in certain parts of the Gir forest, but within those limits it is fairly 
abundant. As a rule, Gir chital^^ both in size and in length of horn, 
are finer than those found in Gujarat. 

The Blue Bull, nilgai or roz^ Portax pictus, used formerly to abound 
all over the province. It is now found only in KAthiawar proper and 
in the Gir forest, having been driven out of the other parts by the 
increased growth of cotton. A few wander here and there in other 
places, but they no longer abound as they used to. Excellent shields 
are made of the thick skin of the chest and neck. 

The Antelope, haliydr^ Antelope bezoartica, was formerly found 
everywhere in large herds, but of late their numbers have been greatly 
reduced. They were and are famous for their length of horn, some 
of which are as much as twenty-seven inches in length. White 
antelopes, both bucks and does, are occasionally seen and a few have 
been shot. - , , ■ ■ ■ ’ ' 

Dm. Small Deer with four horns, Tetraceros quadrieornis, as well as 
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another variety, Oervnliis aureus, with, two horns like those of a doe 
are found in small numbers in the Gir forest. They are rarely 
shot Both kinds are indiscriminately called guntra. 

The Indian Gazelle, chhinkdrdliy Gazella bennetii, like the antelope, 
formerly abounded, bat is now comparatively rare. The horns of the 
buck reach fourteen inches in length, and those of the doe ai*e 
veiy graceful when polished. It gets its name from its habit of 
snorting or sneezing called in Gujarati Its small restless 

black tail gives it the name Mlpunchh or black tail. Chhinhdrdh 
venison is dry and inferior in flavour to antelope venison. 

The Wild Ass, kliar gadh, Bquus onager, stands from twelve 
to thirteen hands at the withers. The colour is a pale roan 
turning to white on the belly, breast, and inside of the limbs. 
The muzzle also is white. A chocolate stripe runs along the back, 
which becomes very broad over the croup and again gets markedly 
narrower towards the tail. There is also a stripe on the shoulder 
and the legs are barred. It is tolerably plentiful in the Lesser Ran 
and a herd of ten or twelve is not uncommon. In the hot and cold 
weather it lives during the day in the Ran, feeding on the coarse 
grasses and plants which are found sparingly here and there. At 
night it comes inland to feed and returns early in the morning. 
During the rains the asses retire to the islands in the Ran where 
they breed, and where they feed on the grass which springs at 
that season. In the cold and hot weather they return to their 
haunts on the shores of the Ran. Wild asses may always be seen at 
Tikar, Khod, and the neighbourhood. When captured young they 
become very tame. It seems probable that in former times mares 
were put to the he-asses, and that this is perhaps the meaning of the 
passage in the story of Sindbad, which tells of the grooms of king 
Mihraj (Maharaj) and the mares tethered for the horse which came 
out of the sea. The dun colour and the marking of the true 
Kathiawar horse, the bay and other shadesheing due to the Arab cross, 
closely correspond with the colour and marking of the wild ass of the 
Ran. A K^thi horse with two stiupes on the withers, and a chocolate 
list like the wild ass^s, broader on the croup and narrower near the 
tail, and, with baiTed legs, won the prize for three-year olds at 
Colonel Keatinge^s horse-show a.t Rajkot in 1864. The wild ass is 
very swift and unthing, only very good horses can get near them. 

Snakes are fairly plentiful throughout the province. The chief 
kinds are the Indian Python, ajgar, Python moiurus,- the cobra, nag, 
Najatripudians; thep/i'i^rsu, Echiscarinata; the Whip-snake, Passerita 
mycterizans ; the dhdrnan, Ptyas mucosus; and the andhi or as it is 
commonly called the two-headed snake, Eryx jonii. 

The Land Tortoise is common, and all rivers abound in fresh 
water Turtle. These turtles are universal scavengers md are the 
tyrants of the rivers, in which they grow to a large size. In the 
ri?er Machu near Malia, a wounded alligator has been seen surround- 
ed by these creatures, which tore out his ei]^trails while he was still 
alive, enlarging the original bullet wounds with their homy beaks. 
In his dying agony the alligator managed to reach the shore, where 
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he was found dead half in and 'half out of the water and surrounded i;‘ 
bv turtles. On another occasion, in the Shatrunji river near Taldjii, 
an alligator was shot dead through the head and sunk. Two or three 1 
days after his dead body was found snrrounded by turtles. | 

The chief G-ame Birds are the Peacock Pavo cristatus. Bustard I 
Enpoclotis edwardsi, Grey Partridge Artigarnis pondiceriana, Painted I 
Partrido-e Linus pictus. Painted Sand Grouse Pterocles excustus, 
Common Sand Grouse Pterocles fasciatus. Common Snipe Galiinago 
o-aliinaria. Jack Snipe Galiinago gallinula, Painted Snipe Rliynchoea 
bengalensis, the Wild Grey Goose Anser cinereus, and a darker | 
kind, as well as th.e nuUa ov Sparwinged Goose Sarkidiornio I 
nielanonotus, and the ordinary kinds of Duck and Quail. The 
Green Pigeon Crocopus chlorigaster, Hornbill, and other birds are 
found in the Gir forest, as well as most of the ordinary Indian 
species. 

In the gulf of Catch fish are chiefly caught in stone 
enclosures built on the muddy or sandy shore. After the tide 
has ebbed the fish are left stranded, or in small pools within 
the enclosures, where they are easily taken by hand nets. Larger 
fish are caught in bust or thorn enclosures made further out, 
not far above low-water mark. These enclosures are principally 
made of hdval branches staked firmly in the sand and secured 
by stones. In these thorn enclosures very large saw-fish and , 
sting-ray, and occasionally a dugong Halicor indicus, are caught. | 
Sharks of all kinds are common. Pomphlet are caught in the thorn 
enclosures, but rai'ely enter the stone ones. Smaller fish, such as the 
7VUS and hhoi, are caught in the stone enclosures. Another very 
valuable fish is the gol machhi from which isinglass is made. It 
is caught principally from boats, but is also found in the thorn 
enclosures. The local names of the chief fish caught in the stone 
enclosures are seri, hdria^ cjordia, hahit, hachhi^ aarvar, and klietar, 
and, in the thorn enclosures, surmaiy girial, huidi^ gol, liolmi, miisi, 
ckichcm, smnm, hovati, clihuri, malar, prc'wyri, jhcmjhani, dai, and 
dmitio. Oysters, both pearl and common oysters, are found in large 
quantities. 

Of these fish the following are specially worthy of notice : 

KdtMdiodr Fishes, 


Ko. 

EKomsH Name. 

Local Name. 

Scientific Name. 

1 

Torpedo 

JhdnjJiani 

Raia radiata. 

2 

Skate' ... ^ ... ' ... 

Samra 

Raia chagrin ea. 

3 

Sarv-fish ...] 

OKkuria 

Pristis cirratus. 

4 

A. species of Siluroid i 

9ol 


5 

Dngong 

MdUjr 

Halicor indicus. 

6 

Walrus * 

Pmn^n 

TricUechns rosmarus. 


This is conjecture. It is probaby some larger variety of dugong, but the fisiiermeii describe it 
as being larger than the dugong and as being like a horse. 

The pompblet and sole, and a species of whitebait called bdriJc or 
aswell as the hhoi Sbuxd.konga, are delicious eating. Several 
kinds of sharks or magma are also caught. One of the most 
valuable fishes is the a speces of silixroid. The swim-bladder 
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is dried and largely exported for tlie manufacture of isinglass, 
each bladder being wortli Bet (2 as,). Oil is made from tlie dugong/ 
walrus, saw-fisli, and skate, and is sold at about six quarts for 
2s. (Re. 1). The fisbemien are mneb afraid of the torpedo and 
make no use of it. Shields are made of walrus skin, and the 
fishermen make shoes of the skins of the skate and saw-fish which 
they wear when fishing on the oyster-covei^ed rocks. The shark fins 
are cut and dried, and sold to Navdnagar traders at the rate 
of about four pounds for 2§. (Re. 1). The fishermen dry three 
kinds of fish, prawn, the whitebait or hur^ and the kolmi another 
small fish. None of these are salted, and the prawn is boiled 
before it is dried. Other fish are salted and sold by the fishermen 
in the neighbouring towns and yillages. Traders of different parts 
buy them ready-salted on the spot at the rate of forty pounds for 
2,^.*(Re. 1). Tlie Ranfishes are of inferior quality and are sold either 
on the spot or close by. They have an narthy flayour and are 
smaller than the gulf fishes. The principal kinds are hhingam, hdthia^ 
dolj jarhOj popri, soniay pdla^ seti, kliumla^ cliori^ and 

kandhia. On the shores of the Indian ocean, especially at Porbandar, 
Mangrol, and Verayal, the fishermen are yery skilful in catching 
fish in nets from boats. The state levies a cess of one or more 
fish on every boat-load. Pomphlet, sole, hhoi^ pdhaov fdla, and 
ram are the prevailing kinds, but numerous other species abound. 

^ In the cold weather large numbers of fishing boats come from the 
Grujardt coast, Daman, and Bassein, and catch fish on the south 
coast between Velan and Jafarabad. They dry the fish on the 
shore, employing a large amount of local labour. They stay for three 
or foixr months, and then leave taking the fish with them. The 
Jundgad chief levies a trifling due from these foreign fishermen. 
In the gulf of Oambay, little attention is given to the fisheries, 
though excellent fish are found all along the coast, especially the 
htmihlo which is common from Blidvnagar to Hti^thab. Pish are used 
5 - for manure in the cocoanut plantation at Mahuva, and in mango 
J orchards along the coast. 

j The fresh water fish are inferior in flavour. The mare Z is by 
f, some coiisidei’ed good, but most of thein have an earthy taste. 

I Huge turtles are caught all round the coast, but no use is made of 

1 the shells and the fishermen usually boil them down to make oil. 
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PO P U L A T i O N'., ,, I 

The earliest date for which population figures are available is 1842. 

In that year the population of the whole peninsula under the 
Political Agency was estimated at 1^475,700. The 1872 census ^ 
showed an increase from 1^475^700 to 2^818^642 or 57*12 per cent.^ I 
The 1881 census showed an increase of 1*08 per cent, the total I 
popnlation of the province amounting to 2,343,899 or 113 to the 
square mile. 

Of 2,343,899, the total popnlation of the province, Hindus 
numbered 2,038,799 (males 1,060,857, females 977,942) or 86*98 
percent; Musalmans 303,537 (males 156,973, females 146,564) or 
12*95 percent; Christians 605 (males 457, females 148); Parsis 
489 (males 285, females 204) ; Jews 145 (males 80, females 65); 
and there were 324 (males 151, females 173) Others. The 
percentage of males (1,218,803) on the total population was 51*99 
and of females (1,125,096) 48*00. 

Of the total population, 2,250,727 or 96*02 per cent were horn 
in the province. Of the 93,172 who were not born in the province, 
60,629 were born in Gujarat and 14,679 in other parts of the ^ 
Bombay Presidency. Of the rest 5749 were born in Bengal and the |. 
Central Provinces, 4265 in Rajputana, 4753 in the North-West 5 
Provinces Panjaub and Oudh, 241 in Madras, 2583 in Arabia 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan, 78 in the United Kingdom, and 195 
in Africa. 

Of the total population 942,976 or 40*23 per cent were below ; 
fifteen years, 754,181 or 32*17 per cent between fifteen and thirty, ; 
491,165 or 20*95 per cent between thirty and fifty, and 155,577 or 
6*63 per cent above fifty. f 

Of 1,218,803, the total male population, 578,583 or 47*46 per cent | 
were married, 571,011 or 46*85 per cent were never married, and | 
69,259 or 5*68 per cent were widowed. Of 1,125,096, the total female I 
popnlation, 573,719 or 50*99 were married, 385,228 or 34*23 per cent 
were never married, and 166,149 or 14*76 per cent were widowed. | 

Of 1,218,803, the total male population, 1,052,777 or 86*37per cent ! 
were illiterate, 131,324 or 10*77 per cent were instructed, and 34,702 ; 
or 2*82 per cent were under instruction. Of the 1,125,096 females 
1,121,856 or 99*66 per cent were illiterate, 2692 or 0*23 per cent were 
insti^ucted, and 1048 or 0*09 per cent were under instruction. 


^ Contributed by Colonel L. 0. Barton, Political Agent, Kathidwdr. : 

® Two attempts were made, in 1807 and in 1831, to estimate the population of the ^ 
province. In 1807, excluding Jdfarabad Okhdmandal and Bdbridvdd, the population • 
was estimated at 1,975,900 souls ^nd, in 1831, excluding Okhdmandal and Jdfarabad, 
souls, but the results were considered untrustworthy. Gov. Seiec. 
AXXyil. 2. The large increase, nearly 850,000, found at the 1872 census shows 
that the 1842 returns were not even approximately correct, ^ ^ 
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The numher of infirm persons was retmmed at 9317 or 0’39 per 
cent of the population. Of these 645 or 6*92 per cent were of 
unsound mind, 1651 or 17*72 per cent were deaf and mute, 6600 or 
69*76 per cent were blind^ and 521 or 5*59 per cent were lepers. 

Of the male population 52,445 or 4*30 per cent were engaged in 
state service, learned professions, literature, and art ; 9144 or 0*75 
per cent in domestic service ; 43,404 or 3*66 per cent in trade and 
commerce ; 435,221 or 35*70 pp cent in agriculture ; 176,073 or 14*44 
per cent in crafts and industries; 502,516 or 41*23 per cent, including 
children, in indefinite and nnprodnctive occupations. 

The following are the chief census details of the four administrative 
divisions or prdnts, Sobath, with an area of about 5220 square miles 
1205 villages and 175,534 houses, has a population of 639,780 or 
27*29 per cent of the population of the province ; HaiAb, with an 
area of about 7060 square miles 1227 villages and 194,727 houses, 
has a population of 684,327 or 29’19 per cent; Gohilvad, with an area 
of about 4208 square miles 993 villages and 154,632 houses, has a 
population of 580,163 or 24*75 per cent; and JhIlavId, with an 
area of about 4392 square miles 702 villages and 140,188 houses, 
has a population of 439,629 or 18*75 per cent.^ 

Little is known of the early history of Kdthi4w4r, and the origin 
of the earlier tribes is lost in romance and fable. Kathiawar was 
probably originally inhabited by a few wild Kolis and Bhils, over 
whom the Ahirs or shepherds gradually gained control. 

According to the 1881 census the Rajput population was 129,000 
of whom 67,600 were males and 61,400 females. The rock inscription 
at the base of the Girnar mountain shows that more than 2000 
years ago (b.c. 225) the great Gupta king Ashoka ruled over 
Surashtra as well as over Central India. 

The CRaVda's (382) were probably the first of the great Rajput 
clans to invade the peninsula. They came from Gujarat, and 
established them.selves at various places on the coast, notably at 
Dvdrka, Patau, Somn^th and Din, Though their political power 
has long passed away, Ohd,vd^is are still found here and there as 
upper landholders or girdsids* 

After the Ohavdas came the CRud^^saitia^S (2775), an offshoot 
of the Samma tribe, which reigned at Nagar Thatha in Sindh.^ This 
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^ The area details are taken from the return supplied by the Topographical Survey. 
The population and village details given above at pages 6 and , 7 are from the 1872 
census j the details in this para are from the 1881 census. 

2 It is doubtftil at what exact period the Chud^samAs entered the province, hut it 
was probably in the seventh or eighth century. Their name is commonly derived 
from Ohuda Chandra, who is said to have been their chief when they entered the 
peiiinsula. Their first seat of government was VAmansthali, the modern Yanthli, 
and they seem to have had great ascendancy in the peninsula. In later times, owing 
or nominally owing allegiance to the kings of AnhilvAda-PAtan in Oujardt, they 
ruled for at least seven if not eight centuries after the fall of AnhilvAda, and, though 
Ahmad ShAh (1440) humbled the Ea of Jundgad, it was not until the time of 
Mahmud Begada (1470) that their rule was finally overthrown. Even then, if we are 
to believe DivAn Eanchodji’s PArikh-i-Sorath, their descendants lingered as tributary 
landlords 'holding an estate under the sultAns of until the final conquest of 

GujarAt by Akbar in 1583* 'Cblonel J, ’W. Watson.’ ' \ 
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tribe established itself at Girnar in the heart of the peninsula, and 
ruled Sorath nntib in A.n. 1472, Junagad was taken by Mahmnd Shah 
Begada of Ahmadabad and the last of the local rulers, Ea Mdndlik, 
suiTendered himself to the conqueror and forsook the faith of his 
fathers. Sorath became Moslem territory, and Ea Mandlik, after 
living a dishonoimed life at Ahmadabad, was on his death raised to 
the rank of a saint under the title of Khan Jah&. Though few 
Chudisamas are left, the daughters of the clan are held to be fit 
brides even for royal houses.^ 

The next clan to invade the province were the who in 

1881 numbered 1603, Their origin is obscure, but they probably came 
from the north, and first established themselves near Morvi, Thence 
they spread westward along the coast, captured Dv&ka from the 
Chavdas, and then, moving to the south-west, established themselves 
in the strip of land between the Barda nills and the sea. They never 
passed far inland. Their first capital was at Ghumli. Prom Ghumli 
they moved to Chhdya, and, in the decline of Musalman power, esta- 
hlished themselves at Porbandar. This has since been their capital, 
and, though the tribe is comparatively small, it is distinguished from 
the other riding races of Kathidwfo by being united under one head. 
The Jethvas, who, according to the last infanticide returns, have a 
population of 694, claim a distinguished origin. Makaradhvaj, the 
founder of their clan, was, they say, the son of Hanumfin, the 
monkey-god, and of a female alligator, and, until recently, it was 
said and believed that as a mark of their descent the Jethvas were 
born with tails. 

The Solanki (506) and Vala (906) tribes of Eajpnts also claim 
to belong to Kathiawdr. But their claims rest on slight foundations, 
and they have almost entirely disappeared or merged into newer 
and more powerful tribes. Whatever may have been their claims 
to sovereignty, the Ohnddsamas and Jethvas appear for several 
centuxies to have divided between them all the west of the 
peninsula. They not only caiTied on wars against each othei'*, but 
were subjected to frequent incursions from the fierce Tdrtdr hordes 
which poured down from Central Asia and overran Hindustan. In 
A.n. 1024, the great temple of Somnath was captured and pillaged 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, in spite of the gallant resistance of the 
dhudasamas, the Chavdas, and other Eajpnts who flocked from near 
and far to defend their sacred shrine. 

The ITaja^S (259) and Va^dliels (236) who are branches of the 
great Rathod clan, entei*ed the province about the thirteenth century 
from Rajputana. The Vadhels treacheimisly drove out the Chavdas 
from Dvarka and Bet, and established themselves there, while the 
Vajas settled on the south coast, their leader Vejo founding 
Yejalkot on the Eaval river in the south of the Gix*. Prom Vejalkot 


^ Tlie laiidlorcls or girdsids of Bholera are now the principal representatives of this 
ancient royal race. The Sarveyiis, EdijAcUs, Eahs, and others are also probably 
oiTshoots. They claim to be of the Ijtinar race from which Krishna sprung, and of 
which the Bhdtis of Jesnlmor and the JddejAs are branches. (Colonel Watson). The 
Th^kors of Ohorvdd and Kesod also elaim to be descendants of the Chud^sam^s. 
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tliej conquered IJiia/ and spread tlieir rule east to JHanjliiner and 
tlie Manila rivei\ Later on/ th^ were mucli liarassed by tiie 
girdsias and songlit the protection of Bhavnagar/ where they are 
now found as small landholders. 

The Jliala'S (17,914) were probably the next to inyade K4thidwar. 
Their ancestor Hirpal belonged, it is said, to a Makvana family of 
Glitch, who in the thirteenth century moved to (jujarat, and took 
service with Karan Glielo, the last Vaghela prince of Anhilvada 
Patand That chieftain probably gave Hirpal a grant of territory 
on the east of the Ran of Outch, and he established his residence 
at Patdi. The next capital of the clan was at Kuva, whence being 
driven by Mahmud Begada of Gujarat, in 1488 they established 
themselves at Halvad, and in 1800 again moved the seat of 
government to Dhrangadrad The common derivation of the name 
Jiiaia is fanciful. Hirpabs sons were in danger of being trampled 
by an elephant, when their mother snatched them up and carried 
them to a place of safety. Prom this they were called JhMa or caught 
up. The tribe has maintained itself in east Kathiawar, and, from 
the parent stem of Dhrangadra, besides other small estates, have 
sprung the independent chief ships of Vankaner, Wadhwan, Limbdi, 
Ohuda, Lakhtar, and Saela, 

Close on the heels of the Jhalas came the Ja'deja's. This tribe, 
with a strength, by the 1881 returns, of 29,258, is, like the 
Ohudasamas, an offshoot of the great Samma race that ruled in 
Sindh and claimed descent from one of the four Jadavs.^ The 
Sammas ruled in Sindh for many years, and were probably driven 
south by the incursions of the Tartiirs from Central Asia. They 
established their rule in Cutch, and thence penetrated into 
Kathiawar.^ It is said that about A.n. 1313, Bahmani Samma led 
a band as far as Ghumli in the Barda hills, then the capital of the 
Jethvas, and destroyed it, but did not gain a permanent footing in 
the country. 

In 1537 Cutch was divided between two Jddeja chiefs. Mm 
Hamirji and Jdm EiivaL Raval treacherously killed Hamirji and 
seized on his dominions. Hamirji^s son Khengar fled to Ahmadabad, 
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^ HirpAl. I>ev rendered great services to Karan Ghelo the last of the AnhilvAda 
sovereigns (A.u. 1290) and received a large tract of conntry from that ralor. 
This tract was called JlnildvAd, and included not only the portion of Snrilshte 
so called at the present day, but most of Viramgdin and part of the Chunvdl, 
including tiie towns of Viraingdin and MdndaL Ahina^i Sluih of Gujardt conquered 
and annexed Viranigdm, and the Jhdids retired to Pdtdi, thence to Kuka or Kua, and 
finally to Halvad. Colonel J. W. ’Watson, 

“ Under the Moghals, the present possessions^ of the chief of Bhrdngadra were 
held by a Muhammadan noble named Nagar x\li Khdn, and Halvad itself was named 
Muhammadnagar. ColonclJ. W. Watson. 

^ The four Jidavs escaped from the destruction of Somndth-Piltan on the south 
coast of Kdthidwdr in the fabulous ages, and took refuge with Hinghlj Mdta In Sindh. 
One of them whom she hid in her mouth, was called JMeja, iromjdda the mouth, 
and ruled over Sindh* Government Selections, XXKIX. 207, 

* Udkha Phuldni is supposed to have completed the conquest of Outch in A.i>. 1320. 
H© was succeeded by Ms nephew Punvaro, and on Punwo’s death his widow sent to 
Sindh' for LUkha the son of Jida, Prom this, time -the: Aaminda called theimelvea, ^ 
* , ■ ' ^ ' ' , , 
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and ingratiatirig Hmself with the reigning Siiltfe, was allowed 
to settle at Morvi in Kd,thiawdr^ and was honoured with the title of 
Eao. Prom Morvi Rao Khengar attacked his uncle Rdval^ 
and finallj, in 1548, drove him from Cutch. Jam Eaval sought 
refuge in Kathiawar, established Navanagar, and gradually spread 
his power over the whole of north-west Kathi4wdrJ Since Jam 
Rdval established himself in Kathiawar, Dhrol, Rajkot, Gondal, 
Virpiir, and several minor estates have sprung from the parent 
stem. In addition to these, the states of Morvi and Malia are 
ruled by Jadeja chiefs, but they are offshoots from Cutch and not 
from Kavanagar, The Morvi and the Mffia chiefs are dhect 
descendants of R4o Ravdji of Cutch, who was killed in 1697 by his 
younger brother Pragmalji. RavajPs son Kanyoji established 
himself in Morvi, and KanyoJPs son Morji separated and became chief 
of M41ia. The Jadeja tribe has thus acquired nearly one-third of 
Kdthiawdr, and Navanagar, Gondal and Morvi are among the 
richest and most considerable states in the peninsula. 

In former times the Jadejas were noted for the practice of 
female infanticide. The origin of this unnatural custom is enveloped 
in the cloud of romance and fable which usually enshrouds rites 
handed down from time immemorial. The received account is that 
a Rajput chief of the Samma tribe had an only daughter who was 
very beautiful and accomplished. Wishing to find her a suitable 
match, he sent his family priest to travel in search of a youth who 
should be the girPs equal, not only in rank and age, but in beauty 
of person and in mental accomplishments. The Brahman travelled 
in vain and retmmed unsuccessful, reporting to his master that 
such a paragon was not to be found. The chief was in despair, for 
among Rajputs a grown-up unmarried daughter is a disgrace. He 
consulted the Brahman, and the Brahman advised him to put his 
daughter to death. This advice the chief very reluctantly followed, 
and thenceforward the JMej4s adopted the practice of female 
infanticide. 

Whether or no this story is true, it is a fact that when the British 
Government first interfered in the affairs of Kathiawai*, the practice 
of infanticide was universal among the Jadeja, Sumra, and Jethva 
tribes of Rajputs. Their only excuse for so bai’bai’ous a crime was 
the plea of custom ; and in the eyes of the surrounding’ population 
custom was considered a sufficient excuse. Brahmans who -would not 
destroy the most hurtful reptile, and J ains, who cover their mouths 
that they may not injure the smallest insect, looked on with apathy 
from generation to generation, never raising their voice in behalf 
of the helpless creatures, who, year after year, were sacrificed at 
the shrine of superstition and pride. 

It is probable that the Jddejas, before they were driven from 


^ A-fter tlie MogHal conquest of Gujardt the Jdms became tributary, and Navdnagar 
was more than once occupied by the forces of the Ahmadabad vicerojr. In the reign 
of Aurangzieb (1658-1707) l^favdnagar was conquered by the governor of Jiindgad and 
made an imperial district or khdM mrhdr. It was afterwards restored to its native 
rulers, Colonel J, W. Watson, 
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Sindli and Tt’-lule struggling with Muhammadan invaders, were cnt 
off from intercourse with their kiiidi*ed tribes in Rajputdna, and 
were thus debarred from marrying their daughters. Under these 
circumstances, they may have resox'ted to the expedient of killing 
their daughters rather than face the shame of leaving them 
unmarried. When once established in Outch and Kathidwdr the 
necessity for so revolting a practice ceased. But by that time the 
custom had become universal, and, as the practice saved much 
trouble and cost, the voice of nature was stifled, and for hundi'eds 
of years scarcely a daughter was reared in the tribe.^ 

This monstrous evil did not escape the British authorities when 
they began to examine the condition of Kathiawar, and Colonel 
Walker turned all the resources of his vigorous mind to suppress, 
and, if possible, root out the practice. He reasoned with the chiefs 
and people, he pointed out the enormity of the crime, and quoted 
the passage in their sacred books. ^ To kill a Brahman is equal to 
killing a hundred cows, and to kill a woman is equal to killing a 
hundred Brdhmans, to kill a child is equal to killing a hundred women, 
to kill a hundred children is an offence too heinous for comparison,^ 
His exertions triumphed over all obstacles, and twenty-eight of the 
principal Jadeja chiefs signed an agreement, in which they promised 
to renounce infanticide. But the growth of centuries could not be 
at once suppressed. It took years of trouble to root it out and it 
was maiidy owing to the exertions of Mr. Willoughby, when Poli- 
tical Agent in Kathiawar (1831-1835), that infanticide ceased. That 
officer gave rewards to those Rajputs who kept their daughters 
alive, he punished with severity all who were caught breaking the 
law, and he appointed censoi’s, who yearly visited all families in the 
tribes given to the practice, and recorded all births and deaths. 
At first the excess of boys over girls was astonishing, but year 
after year a more healthy result was obtained, and now the annual 
returns show an equality of births. Fines levied from those who broke 
the rules are credited to a fund called the Infanticide Fund, and, 
out of this, dowries are assigned to the daughters of those who are 
too pour to betroth their children without assistance.^ 
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^ is not necessary to describe tlie mode of killing the unfortunate cliildren- There 
•were several inethods. It is not diiSeult to kill a newborn child. What labour is 
there in crushing a flower? said a »Jadeja chief on being asked what means were 
employed. The crime was formerly so miiversal, that directly a female infant was 
born it w"as killed by the women of the house, unless the father had given express 
orders beforehand that it should be spared, and such an order was rarely given. Tlie 
father never saw tlic infant himself ; he always pretended to be^ unconscious of the 
wln)Ie aihiir, and, if any oue ventured to ask him the result of his wife’s pregnancy, 
the answer was nothing.” The event was always passed over in silence, and even 
when a girPs life was spared, there was no rejoicing. It was rarely indeed that a Jfideja 
ilajput spared his female offspring. . Colonel NValker could only discover five eirses, and 
of tiiese two only appear to have sprung from natural affection. In one of these the 
father was a professed robber, a barbarian in manner and appearance, yet he must 
have had a gentle and brave heart, for he saved his daughter against the custom 
mud orders of hk tribe, . ' ' ■ . ‘ 

^ Shme such means were necessary in cons^eqnence of the importance attached by 
a Kajpttt to his daughter making a good match. ’ . It ha® always been an object of 
ambition for the tribe to marry their daughters' into higher f amuiea than those from 
widch they take their wives* To gain this object they . have as a rule been obliged 
to give dowries much beyond iheir means. They are now. becoming more ibnslbm J 
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Tlie GoMls (7453) are the fourth great division of the Eajput race . j 
which still holds sway in K4thi4war. This tribe claims descent from Vi 
Shalivahan, a contemporary of Vikramajit, who died fifty-six years ' 
before the Christian era. The tribe lived in Marwar for many 
hundred years^ and, at length, about A.n. 1290, were driven out 
by their rivals the Rathods. They passed into Gujarat under a 
leader named Sejak. Sejak married his daughter to the eldest 
son of Ra Kavfit, the Chudasama sovereign of Sorath, who gave 
him, a few villages in the east of his dominions. Here Sejak 
established himself, and built a town which he named after himself. 
Sejak left three sons E4noji, Sarangji, and Shahaji. Ranoji 
the eldest succeeded to his father^s estate, and, in addition, 
received the district of Umrala from the Ra of Jundgad. Ranoji 
is the direct ancestor of the house of Bhavnagar, Sarangji of 
Mthi, and Shahaji of P41itana. Ranojfis son Mokhraji conquered 
the island of Perim and spread his power to the south coast of 
Kdthi4war, He was defeated and slain at Perim by the emperor 
Muhammad Toghlak (1325-1351), but was succeeded by his son 
Dungarji, who was captured by the Muhammadans and reinstated 
by them.^ The younger son Semarsingji fled to Gnjardt and 
afterwards became Rfija of E^jpipla. Many small estates in 
Gohilvdd are offshoots from the parent stem, but in addition to those 
mentioned the only important estate is V^la,^ whose capital is the 
ancient city of Vallabhipur.^ 

The Parma'rs (6977) do not appear to have invaded Kd.thi4wi,r 
in force. According to the R4s M41a, at some remote period 2000 
Sodha Farmers came from Pdrkar during a famine, and established 
themselves near Saela. The Vaghela, who then ruled at Wadhwan, 
employed Mujo their head, to attack the Bliil chiefs Aho and Phato 
who lived on the banks of the Sabarmati, hoping that the attempt 
would end in disaster. But the Sodh^s were successful, and the 
Wadhwan chief gave them the four districts of Muli, Than, Ohotila, 
and Ohobari. Of these, at present the estate of Muli alone is held 
by Farmers. 

In addition to the clans mentioned above, members may be 


they are curtailing marriage expenses, and are agreeing to receive husbands for 
their girls from those tribes from which they have been accustomed to take wives. 

^ The Muhammadan conquest of Gujarat and K^thidwdr deprived the Gohiis of 
much of the land they had acquired, but at the collapse of the Moghal empire 
they recovered their old possessions and much besides; 

^ It is probable that the Vdla tribe of Rajputs, the head of which is now represented 
by the girclaids of Bhdnk, are remnants of the Chdvda rulers of Vallabhipur. 

^ The V hldiS claim to be Of the Sun-born or Suryavanshi branch of Kshatris. Their 
bards and local historians are excessively ignorant, but there seems reason to believe 
that they have claims to this honour, and that they are the original stock of the 
famous Sisodia house of XJdepnr. It is possible that they may be descendants of 
Noshzad son of Noshirvdn, who, as Muhammadan historians notice, came to India. 
Hoshmd was subsequently slain in battle with an army led by his father’s minister, 
but liis descendants may have survived and come south, and either founded or 
destroyed the kingdom of vallabM. IftheVdMs be descended from the daughter 
of the last Sassdnlan Vazdagard, who is said to have come to India after her father’s 
death, they would still probably halve retained the worship of the sun, if not of fire 
also, and being of such exalted, lineage would in all probability have claimed the sun 
as the origin of their race. They claim to have founded Y^ila. When expelled 
from Y^ia they reigned for many years at TaUja and Bhadrur, and gave to that 
part of the peninsula the name of YMk (Vdl Kshetra). Colonel W, Watson. 
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found of all tlie great Ra.jpiit tribes and sub-tribes^ Yagbelas, 
CbobanSj Makvanas^ Dabbis^ Solankis^ Ratbods^ Bbatis^ Jadavs, 
PadbiarS;, Moris^ Rebvars^ Gbelots^ and Narodas.^ Tbe intertribal 
subdivisions^ wbicb generally take the name of an individual as 
May anis from Maya^ . Jetbanis from Jetba, are very numerous and 
perplexing^ and in some cases have been obscured by lapse of time. 
No Eajpiit can marry a woman of the same family stock or gotra. 
Tbe Jadavs are all of one stock, and members of that great bouse, 
be they Jade j as, Cbudasamas, or Bb^tis, cannot, or ratber ought 
not, to intermarry, A Jadeja should not marry a Cbudasama 
woman, although the tribes separated in prehistoric times. Many of 
tbe divisions of a tribe take their surname from some distinguished 
ancestor. Thus tbe descendants of Lakba are Lakbanis, of Deda 
Dedfcis, and so on. This adds another element of confusion to a 
subject, which is sufficiently intricate, even though the gi^eat tribal 
distinctions are alone kept in view. 

At present the ruling Rajput bouses in Kathiawar are the JMej as, 
Jbalas, Gobils, and Jethvas. The Jetbvas alone have continued the 
headship of the tribe in one individual, tbe R^na of Porbandar. 
In the others, cadets of tbe reigning houses have established 
themselves as independent chiefs. It has always been the custom 
in Rajput houses for each son to receive a certain portion of land 
as his patrimony. In accordance with the rank and position of the- 
chief, the number of his sons, and their relations with him, the 
share has varied from a district to a village. A favourite son is 
rewardedwithalarge estate, while a rebellious or distasteful one comes 
badly off. As these sons have again to divide their lands among 
their sons, a rapid breaking up of estates would have taken place, if 
the law had always been followed. But the chiefs were always at. 
warfare with their neighbours, and, in the confusion that followed- 
the break-up of Muhammadan power (1707), and the incursions of the 
Mardthas (1736), many of the most enterprising younger branches 
enlarged their borders, not only at the expense of their feudal lord 
and brethren, but at the expense of neighbouring tribes. The weak 
and timid either lost their lands or assigned most of them to 
some powerful neighbour, keeping enough for subsistence, and 
putting themselves under the protection of the chief to whom 
they had assigned their lands. This class were denominated 
'iTiulgirdsiSsy in contradistinction to the girdsids who still kept their 
lands and the jurisdiction belonging to them. 

The male members of the family of a reigning chief are 
called the Bhdgdd or brotherhood, and the property to which they 
succeed is called girds or share.^ Owing to the constant changes in 
landed property, the holdings were most confused when Colonel 
Walker appeared at the beginning of the present century. Whole 
tracts were in dispute and the only remedy was to recognize the 


^ Many representatives of these ancient races have been reduced to menial service. 
Others are humble peasant proprietors with scarcely land, enough to support their 
families* 

3 This is generally called hapdl girds or sktdl share, that is, the patrimony written 
on the forehead when the child is bom. ^ • 
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possessions of eacli cliief as tliey stood at tlie time. Tins principle 
has been adhered to ever since. No chief can claim land held by 
another, on the score that it was in his possession before the date of 
Walker's settlement in 1807, and no one can be dispossessed of land 
which he can show was in his hands at the time of that settlement. 

This was the basis of the famous arrangement made by Colonel 
Walker to supersede the practice of collecting the Maratlia tribute 
by military force. The chiefs agreed to pay the Gaikwar a fixed 
yearly tribute through the British Government, and to respect each 
other's and their under-holders' possessions. But this agTeement 
was not observed, and a few years later it became necessary to 
establish a direct supervision over the peninsula. In 1820 an officer 
of Government styled a Political Agent was placed in Kathiawar. In 
spite of his efforts to maintain order, Kathiawar, for many years, was 
one of the most lawless countries in the world. The chiefs sought 
every pretext of harassing and oppressing the under-landholders, and 
the nnder-holders, when they found redress denied them, went into 
outlawry.^ Abandoning their villages and taking refuge with some 
neighbouring chief, they thence sallied forth, and did as much mischief 
as they could to the lands and subjects of their oppressor. They burnt 
whole villages, murdered and mutilated women and children, and 
carried on these barbarities until they forced their chief to come to 
terms, and restore them the lands of which they had been 
dispossessed, or to which they laid claim. This going into outlawry, 
or bahdrvatia as it was termed, was a recognized institution. 
The outlaw and his followers might be killed in fight, and this was 
a chance for which they were always ready. But, if he lived, he 
in the end gained his purpose. Whatever crimes he might commit, 
his lands were never forfeited and he was always regarded as a, 
hero, not as an assassin. The right of asylum was claimed and 
recognized by all landholders in the province, and at last, so 
universal did the custom become that a man would go out for the 
most trivial cause, a squabble about a woman or about ornaments, 
or a dispute about a cow or a buffalo. Between 1850 and 1864 
thousands of these outlaws roamed over the country, striking 
villages, and working all sorts of mischief. At length it was 


^ Tlie right of revenging personal wrongs is maintained by all, and where the 
parties from' their infancy imbibe all the prejudices of their caste, we may expect it 
is often exerted. The right of affording protection to fugitives and criminals is also 
another remarkable feature in tliis society. It is a principle of honour which induces 
them to afford protection, and that protection is seldom or never riolated. The 
certainty of finding protection wherever they may take refuge. Joined to the 
dishonour to their caste and profession of submitting to any personal wrong or injury 
without revenging it, are powerful incitements to the Bajputs or girdslds to resort 
to outlawry or bahdrvatia. This term is derived from hahdr without and vat a 
road, and im|>lies that the person acts improperly. It consists in making their 
dependants quit their native village which is suffered to remain waste, while the 
landlord with his brethren retires to some asylum whence he may carry on his 
revenge and depredations with impunity. Being well acquainted with the country, 
and the redress of grievance being a common cause with the inferior members of 
overy family, he has little to fear from those who are not in the immediate interest 
of ms enemy, and he is, in consequence, enabled to commit very extensive mischief, 
w 1^® extirpated or Ms principal forced to compromise the ispute. 
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determined to suppress tliem^ and forces were organized to liunt 
them down. Tliej were called on to surrender^ and state their 
grievances, and all states were forced to refuse them shelter. At 
the same time it was felt that the large landholders were much to 
blame, and that it was their denial of justice and their usurpation 
of land that had driven a large proportion of the outlaws to a 
course that had become intolerable. After much discussion it was 
resolved, with the consent of the leading chiefs, that a tribunal 
called the Rajasthanik or Landlord's Gonrt should be established as 
a final court of appeal to which all girdsids and midgirdsids should 
resort in the event of their not obtaining justice. This court has 
now (1882) been in existence for nine years, and has done great 
good in permanently settling the rights of subordinate landowners. 

At the beginning of the present century, owing to the confusion 
caused by centuries of misrule, the limits of the various chiefships 
were undefined. Rival chiefs claimed whole villages, nay whole 
districts, and savage and bloody boundary fights were matters of 
such common occurrence as to be regarded with indifference. 
Districts and single villages were shared by two or more chiefs, 
and the distribution of the crops -gave rise to endless quarrels. 
Up to 1863 K4thid.war continued a hot-bed of dissension and land 
squabbles, and the claimants were kept from open war only by the 
personal influence of the Political Agent and his assistants. Since 
the introduction of the new policy, all or nearly all land claims have 
been settled. Joint interests have been divided, the limits of every 
estate have been fixed, the rights of landholders are respected, and 
border frays are unknown. 

Prom the above it will be gathered that a large proportion of 
the landed proprietors of Kathid^w^r belong to Rajput tribes, which 
have invaded the province one after another, and have settled 
within more or less defined limits. The number of Rajputs given 
in the 1881 census is, as has been noticed, 129,000 or about 5*50 per 
cent of the population. It is not possible to estimate the strength 
of the different clans. The Jadejas are the most numerous, then 
the Jhalas, and after them the Gohils. .. Formerly Rajputs were 
noted for their headlong bravery, for feats of strength -and 
endurance ; they were bold riders and skilful swordsmen, they 
delighted in all manly and martial exercises, and they preferred 
death to dishonour.^ With peace, and order many of these 
characteristics have disappeared. The Rajput no longer maintains 
his position by the strength of his right hand. He is not liable to 
be summoned to serve his lord at a moments notice. He does not 
sally forth with his men to fight a neighbour on the boundary, or to 
make a foray on his enemy^s village. He carries his sword, it is 
true, but he never draws it from the scabbard in anger. Martial 
beaiung is seldom affected, and manly exercises, as a rule, are 
avoided.^ 


^ Tiie pdUds or guardian stones found at the entrance of almost every village in 
K.ithiil'wa.r attest the valour of previous generations^ 

2 Owing to the extension of made roads and the intirodnotion of carriages, EajpiitE - 
of rank nowadays are seldom seen on horseback. * r - . 
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The chief and hMydd are always handsomely^ and, on great 
occasions, brilliantly dressed. Their tobans are n^ of 

some bright colour enriched with cloth of gold } those of the 
Jadejas and Jhaias, composed of endless yards of cloth, rise high 
aboyethe head ending in a one-sided conical peak. They are 
exceedingly heavy and irksome to wear. The or hamarhcvnd 
is also composed of rich materials freely bespangled with gold. 
It is worn very broad at the back, reaching almost to the inside of 
the knee, and is tied in front in voluminous folds. The hilt of a 
jewelled dagger generally shows among the folds, and, besides the 
dagger, some chiefs carry quite an armoury of small -weapons. 
The drawers are worn tight to the leg, the material being generally 
fine white calico. The coat, on ordinary occasions, is of similar 
material, bnt,in state ceremonies, it is usual to wear an overcoat of 
velvet, or silk, or brocade, lavishly adorned with gold embroidery 
or rows of seed pearls. This is surmounted by a gorgeous necklace of 
diamonds, emeralds, or other precious stones ; ear-rings too are worn, 
and the hands of the chief generally sparkle with magnificent jewels. 
Lower in the social scale, upper landholders or girdsids dress 
more or less richly according to their means. Men past middle age 
generally wear white turbans, and are otherwise plainly dressed. 
The younger men are given to finery, especially in the matter of 
gorgeous turbans and waisteloths, gilt - handled daggers and 
swords. 

Rajput women are, as a rule, carefully hid in the women^s 
quarters or ^end^ia* They love rich clothes and ornaments, and 
are fond of displaying them among themselves. Polygamy is allowed 
and widely practised. A chief of high rank has seldom fewer than 
eight wives, who . lead lives monotonous and dreary beyond 
conception. As the proverb has it, they are married to the state 
and not to the chief, and when the excitement of the wedding is 
over they are immured for life. Scarcely, if at all, educated, they 
have nothing to occupy their minds beyond the petty quarrels, the 
gossip and the scandal of the women^s apartments. They have 
lands, but they are obliged to leave them in the hands of stewards. 
A favourite wife may be consulted by the chief, and at times women 
of intellect have exercised considerable influence in state affairs. But 
their lot is generally miserable. Those who have children are deadly 
rivals, and are looked on with jealousy by those who have none. 
None are allowed even to prepare food for their lord, or to eat with 
him. Should they do anything to displease him, they are punished 
by being deprived of their attendants, and their allowance and 
even their food is curtailed. They have no redress against petty 
tyranny, and must suffer in silence any indignity put on them. In 
large states the guards inside the zenana are eunuchs. There is a 
guard of Arabs at the entrance to the apartments, and the I’ooms 
swarm with female attendants and their children. These serving* 
women are called GolisorVadhdrans, in other words household slaves. 
They are horn and brought up in the zenana^ and are married at 
the will of the chief to the Khavis or male slaves. Their marriages 
are vary casual. Shotdd th^ chief dismiss a Khavds, he is not 
allowed to take away Im wife with him. She and her family remain. 
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and slie may be banded oYer to anotber Kbav^s^ or may be sent 
with one of the daughters of the cbief as part of her dowry. The 
Khavas are brought up in the palace and are personal attendants of 
the chief and of his children. Some become favourites/ and with 
a weak chief gain much power They amass wealthy build splendid 
houses^ and wear rich dresses ; but they may be stripped of 
everything at their master^s caprice. 

The Eajput tribes are generally well featured. The nose is 
straiglit or hooked 5 the eyes in youth are large and lustrous^ the 
mouth smalb the face oval. The men wear whiskers and 
the moustache^ which they cultivate with care, and dye long after 
it has lost its colour. In youth they are lithe, spare, and active, 
but seldom robust or tall. A life of ease and indolence soon tells on 
them, and they become worn-out and effete. Since the establishment 
of the Rajkumar College in Rajkot a marked improvement has 
taken place in the physique, intelligence, and activity of the 
younger chiefs. Hitherto boys had been brought up in the zenana^ 
in effeminate ways and habits, and in a tainted moral and physical 
atmosphere. A healthy school life, with its regular habits and out-door 
exercises, has developed emulation in mind and body, has made 
those who have come under its influence self-reliant, manly, and 
honest, and has created thoughts and aspirations hitherto unknown. 

But these influences are confined to a small circle, and the Rajput 
characteristics are still, to a great extent, unchanged, A Rajput 
loves ease, indolence, and pleasure. He loves to gossip with his 
neighbours and his friends, sitting in his own courtyard, watching 
his dependants go through their daily work in an easy listless 
purposeless way. He loves to entertain strangers, to pass round the 
pipe or the opium bowl, to examine his horses or cattle, to fondle his 
children, to go on visits or pilgrimages, and to idle away life. 
Business he hates. The smallest landowner has his agent or hdrbhdri, 
a shrewd Vdnia or needy Brahman, to whom he leaves all his affairs. 
He does not object to a law suit or two ; they add to his dignity, 
but he hates to be troubled about them. His affairs are generally 
involved. He is a kind and generous landlord, and does not press 
for his dues ; on the other hand he is a spendthrift, and pays much 
larger sums than he can afford on his children’s marriages and other 
social occasions. After his sons have grown up, he is often at feud 
with them as regards the division of his property, and Ms relations 
with his wives are generally the reverse of cordial. He has very little 
morality as far as love affairs go, nor is it. considered disreputable 
for him openly to keep a mistress. His religion consists in 


1 the most notable instance is that of Meru Khavds of Havdnagar. This man was 
originally a palace slave at Dhraiigadra, and accompanied a daughter of that house 
on her marriage to Jim Ldkha of Navdnagar in A.B. 1760. He soon acquired such 
influence with the Jdm that he became his minister, and for many years was absolute 
master of Hdidr. He made peace and war, concluded treaties, and persuaded his 
weak sovereign to adopt two children not of Kajput Mood. When his influence was 
on the wane, he persuaded the Jim to assign hini the districts of Jodiya Balamba 
and Ambran. His descendants still hold Ambran, an estate of twenty-four villages,', 
under the Ifdm. The twenty-one villages of Jodiya Bakmha were restored to the Jim 
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making daily obeisance to Ms tutelary goddess, or, in falfilmeiit 
of a TOW, in making a pilgrimage to Somnath, Dwarka, oi’ Becbr^ji, 
,or on special occasions to the Narbada, to Nasik, or to Benares. He 
is superstitious, and believes in spells and omens, and, above all, 
be is a stickler for etiquette in all ceremonies and social customs. 
On tbe birtb of a son, an astrologer is summoned to cast bis boroscope. 
On the sixth day, a mixture of flour, clarified butter, and molasses, 
known as ldijs% is distributed to relations and friends, and tbe 
mother performs the chhathi-ni-piya or sixth day worship. 
Offerings are made to tbe goddess of a pen and some red powder, 
with which the fate of the infant is supposed to be wiutten in red 
or fortunate characters. A Brahman perfoi’ins the adoration andrecites 
prayers for tbe mother to repeat, and is paid partly in uncooked food 
partly in cash. 

On tbe twelfth day the child is swung in a cradle, bis name is 
pronounced by bis father^ 8 sister, and molasses and boiled wheat 
are distributed to relations. No ceremonies take place on tbe birtb 
of a daughter. 

When a girl is betrothed, her relations send tbe intended bride- 
groom a cocoanut by a confidential messenger, who delivers tbe 
cocoaniit and distributes molasses to the people in tbe bouse. Girls 
are married before they come of age and boys from fourteen 
upwards. When tbe time for the marriage has come, and the dowry 
and other preliminaries are settled, a deputation is sent from tbe 
bridegrooiMs bouse to wait on the bride. Tbe deputation consists 
of a female slave, who goes in a covered four-wheeled bullock 
cart, escorted by as many mounted retainers as tbe bridegroom can 
muster. On their arrival at the bride’s village, they alight at tbe 
place appointed for them, and, when tbe family priest announces 
that tbe auspicious moment has come, tbe slave proceeds to tbe 
bride’s bouse, bearing in her band tbe bridegroom^s sword, 
enveloped in bis waistclotb. The bride takes bold of one end of 
this cloth and follows tbe slave three times round tbe room, the 
family priest, generally a Rajgor Brahman, sitting in tbe middle 
muttering prayers. The slave then leaves her bold of tbe waistclotb 
which remains with the bride. On tbe appointed day, they set 
out for tbe bridegroom’s village, tbe bride and tbe slave in tbe 
chariot, accompanied by relations and friends and dependants, 
with drums and fifes. Near tbe bridegroom’s village the girl 
takes leave of her friends, who depart amid a noisy show of grief. 
Tbe procession then goes on close to the gates of tbe town or 
village, and a message is sent to tbe bridegroom, who sallies forth 
with all bis friends to meet tbe bride. The friends make it a point 
of honour to race to where tbe chariot is standing. Tbe first to 
arrive receives a cocoanut and a silver coin, and tbe others 
sweetmeats in succession. "When tbe bridegroom approaches he 
calls to tbe slave to give up her place to him. She refuses, and be 
offers her money. When she is satisfied she dismounts, and tbe 
bridegroom takes her place. The covering of tbe cart is thrown 
open, and the pair drive through tbe town, side by side in full view. 
AiTived at the bouse of tbe bridegroom’s father, they dismount and 
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enter a place built for the occasion in front of the bouse. Here 
tbe family priest is in attendance^ sitting in the centre with a pot 
of incense by Ms side. Tbe bride and bridegroom walk slowly round 
bim, and tbe bride^ s brother or near relation places in the vessel 
tbe amount of her dowry. Part of the marriage ceremony consists 
in knotting tbe end of tbe bridegrooiMs sboulderclotb or waistclotb 
to tbe bride^s veil or clm%dacl% and these are always loosened before 
tbe goddess. A feast concludes tbe ceremony. Widow marriage is 
not allowed. 

Sometimes tbe bride, instead of bringing a dowry, receives a sum 
of money from ber bnsband^s father, and, in cases where tbe bride 
is of high rank, it is customary for tbe bridegroom, instead of being 
married by tbe sword as described above, to travel to ber fatber^s 
bouse and there many her and escort her back. 

In tbe seventh month of pregnancy tbe ceremony called Kholo 
hluirov is performed. The husband gives a feast to all bis 
relations and friends, and tbe lady’s parents make ber a present of 
clothes. She then walks from one room to another on cloth 
stretched for the purpose. 

A Rajput, on the point of death, is moved from bis cot to tbe 
ground, which has been fresh plastered with cowdung. Curds and 
gold are put in bis mouth. After death the body is borne in a 
litter to the funeral pile and' burnt. It was formerly the custom 
for the wife or wives of a Rajput to burn with himd This custom 
which was universal at tbe beginning of tbe century, has now 
been entirely suppressed. 

Rajputs worship Shiv and Vishnu and their tutelary goddesses. 
Tbe following are^the mdtds or mothers of tbe different clans. Tbe 
Jadejas worship Ashapuri the hope-fulfiller, whose piuncipal shrine 
is in Outcb. Tbe Jhalas adore Sbakti^ whose shrine is at Halvad, 
Tbe Gobels worship Khodiad Mata, whose cHef shrine is at R^jpara 
near Sihor. Tbe goddess of tbe Jetbvds is Vindbv^sni, whose 
original shrine is on tbe bTagmata river close to Navanagar, and 
whose chief temple is at Chbaya near Porbandar, Tbe Parmars 
worship tbe goddess Mandavri whose temple is at Muli. All 
Rajputs visit their Md,ta in company with their brides directly they 
are married. Shrines are generally kept in every Rajput house 
of consequence, and there are attendant Brahmans to perform the 
daily service.^ 


^ In 1807 Colonel Walker wrote : The practice o£ saii, or of a woman burning 
herself with her husband’s corpse, is, as in other parts of India, very frequent in this 
country, and this act is commemorated by the erection, of a memorial stone bearing a 
suitable inscription and the figure of a woman’s hand and arm. This custom is not 
peculiar to the widows or wives of any caste. In Jhil4T4.d it is claimed chiefly as the 
privilege of the lowest castes, and among the Jddejfe this proof of affection is claimed 
and practised by the mistress. . . 

® Shakti is supposed to have aided Hirpdl, the founder of the family, in acqmrmg 
the fcerritorj^^ now possessed by the Jhd,lds. Karan Vdghelb (A.B. 1290) who ruled at 
Anhilv^da-F'Atan, promised him all the villages whose gates he could bind with 
garlands in one night. With Shakti’s aid he bound the gates of 2300 villages. 

^ A figure of the goddess Ashiipuri is set in the mint at hTav^agar, but, although 
she keeps a watchful eye on the workmen, she cannot prevent peculation. 
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28 500 'tri£? “ey 

interesting races m the penmsnla is nncertaind 

entered Miaw& from Outch, b^ J doubt that they 

The cradle of their race is unknow , -Daunts and it is probable 
came from more remote re^ons than the Ka]? , driven down to 

Sf deltl oflheTiTbySe tSe|f 

?owTalkeJ"rektes that they 

about the year 1400 in company with 

occasion of a famine. Apai-ty of them, under the leadeish^ „ Vala 
Patkair, penetrated to DMnk, then^ as 

Eaiput. Umro hadabeantifuldaughternamedX^iabai with who 

cMeftd., Dte. Vfla, fell in 1™. "X, Sdd elt 

her in marriage, Umro agreed °° wliren^considering 

together. To this Dhan submitted, and his 

him degraded, drove him out. „Tofl Khachar 

and, by Umrabai, had three sons, Vala, liZThree 

whose ^descendants bear their names and f 
noble tribes of Kathis. They are called Sl^akhayats wh J the 
descendants of the original Kathis are called Avartias 

^°Dhan Valo’s Kathis seem to have returned to Outch, and 

1 The Kiithis themselves date their origin from the bm® of Mah^irat 
relates how the Ptodavs or five royal brother fought for ^ “ 

Hastindpur, which had been usurped by their cousin Duryodhan and the 

frfthren. The Ptodavs had gambled with Duryodhan, and bst 
penalty was that they should remain in conoeahnent for 

years of wandering they came to Gujardt and took marched 

called Dholka. Buryodhan heard rumours of this, and leavinp i nr pveii 

upon Virdt attendedby a large army. . He was unable to °^!^jf^^“?®Xiniater, 
to discover if the Pdudavs were within the In ^his ^vould 

Karan, suggested that they should drive ofi: the cattle of _■ _ 

have the elfect of calling forth all the braves of the town * Karan 

however considered disgraceful for a Eajput to stoop to called 

struck his staff on the ground and produced a newly created 4tle'was 

Khdit (the vernacular for wood), and, who, in return for his carrym^^ o . 

to be granted immunity to commit theft, especially -.r ..v- 

Khdit carried ont the wishes of Karan, and i ^ 

legend as a proof of their right to commit robbery. In horbes f 
it is stated^ that the Kdthil were vassals of the Sumri king she 

in Pdvar land. Once on a time a female dancer ridiculed t » Tr/xi.: 

performed before him, upon which she was condemned to banishment, . 
chiefs called the actress to their quarters, and 

to sing the song which had offended the king. „ t > x :„ 

behaviour, issued sentence ;of> expulsion against the Kathis. . flin-tL 

of the Tdlo race ruled at Bhdik near Bhordji in Sorath. The 
from Sindh, took refuge, in his dominions and became his fohowers. ihe fe»bdiinay«s 
invariably mar^y the daughters, of Avarthids, or Ahirs, or Babnds, and the Avait . , 
including the AMrs and Bibiids, marry the daughters of Shdkhayats. 
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afterwards tlie wliole tribe quarrelled with tie ruler of Outcli and 
murdered him for disbonouring one of their women. They fle d 
fmm bis successor^ wbo pursued them to Tb^n^ but was defeated in a 
pitched battle. Probably because they could no longer hope to be 
allowed to go back to Ciitcb/ the Kathis seized Than and Cbotila 
from the Sodba Parmars. Than they made their head-quarters 
and built a temple to the Sun. They grazed large herds of cattle 
in the wide plains round Than^ and issued thence to plunder the 
neighbouring Rajas. The three sons of Vala^ Khum^n Khachar 
and Harsur Vala^ settled at Cbotila, Mithiali^ and Jetpur. For 
many generations the Kathis thought more of making their 
liying by plunder than by the acquisition of territory. They 
despised husbandry, all t&y cared for was a fastness to which 
they could retreat when hard pressed, and in which they could keep 
their spoil. Hence, though their name was a terror to the country, 
they were not large landowners during the first 150 years of their 
residence in Kathiawar. Only when the Muhammadan power 
began to show signs of breaking up, did their earth-hunger begin. 
Then they spread themselves through the heart of the peninsula, 
taking Jasdan and other districts from the Jadejas, and Alag 
Dh^nani from the Junagad chief. They penetrated to the 
neighbourhood of Amreli, and settled at Kundla and other places 
on the borders of Babriavad. The Sarvaids ceded Chital to them, 
and many other Rajputs followed their example. 

When settled, by slow degrees they became more respectable, 
but their refoi’mation was gradual and partial. In 1808, Colonel 
Walker wrote : The Kathis are distinguished only for rapacious 
habits and robbery. To this mode of life they attach neither disgrace 
nor reproach. On the contrary they boast of their devastations and 
rapine, and, without seeking to cloak the matter, call themselves 
plainly thieves. Without property, and frequently without a fixed 
place of residence, the Kathis despise and brave the resentment of 
states who are much more powerful than themselves. They pursue 
their licentious habits without restraint. The disorder and misery 
that arise from this state of perpetual hostility is easily traced 
throughout this country. 

In marked contrast to this state of things Colonel Walker 
describes the establishment of order in the now flourishing district 
of Jetpur- Chital, under the sway of the Valas. These he designates 
I’eformed Kathis. They acquired Chital from the Sarvaias about 
A.D. 1735. Soon after, a wealthy merchant of Amreli annoyed by 
the exactions and oppression of the oflucers of the Junagad ISTawi^b 
sought refuge at Chital. He offered the Kathis half of whatever 
portion of his property they could recover for. Mm. The Kathis 
made a raid on Amreli, and recovered the merchants property, and 
then resolved to put him to death and keep it all for themselves. 
They were dissuaded from this by one of their women, and not only 
gave the merchant back all his goods, but refused to take the share 
which he had promised them. They had their reward, for not only 
did the merchant settle at Chital, but others, attracted by the 
report of such generosity, established themselves there also. The 
neighbouring proprietors put themselves under the protection of the 
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and in a.b. 1760 tli© Naw4b of Junagad codod to tliem tb© 
important districts of Mendarda, BMlka/and Jetpnr, The Kathis, 
finding that honesty was the best policy, gaye up plunder and soon 

gained a great name for good goyemment. 

The Kathi chief of Jasdan was not long in following the example 
of his brethren of Jetpur-Chital. About the middle of the last 
century, Jetsur Khachar, the chief of J asdan, was a notorious 
freebooter. By his skill and daring he had assnmed the leadership 
of his family, and had led them in many a foray, and established a 
claim to blackmail in Limbdi,^ Dhandhuka, and Rampur. He met his 
death during' one of his raids, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Vadsar, who managed to put together a compact estate of tnirty- 
two villages, and, ceasing from his predatory habits, set up as a 
model landlord. 

Some of the most daring and troublesome of the Kathis 
established themselves in the Gir hills, and, sallying from their 
fastnesses, became the terror of the whole country. In the end 
of the last century the districts of Visdvadar and Chhelna were in 
the hands of some Vala Kathis, These districts^ covered a large 
area, but were thick with forest and almost devoid of inhabitants, 
and, as tlie Kathi proprietors were unable to guard their possessions, 
in 1782 they wrote over one-half of the revenue to the Kawab, 
reserving the other half and a maintenance to themselves. In 
1794 the Nawab bestowed his share as a marriage gift on the chief 
ofBantva, The latter soon began to harry and oppress the K4thi 
proprietors, who fled into the Gir, and became outlaws. The 
Bantva chief subsequently handed over the half share of the district 
of Visavadar to one of the Kathis, Vala Banin g, who was at fend 
with the rightful owner Vala Matra. The latter was the friend 
and companion of the rebel Gaikwar Malharrd.v, who was betrayed 
by Vala Raning, Vala Matra immediately laid waste Visavadar, 
and, in spite of his friendship with the Gmkw& authorities of Amreli, 
drove Vala Raning from Dhari. He was however reinstated, and 
Vala Matra died soon after in outlawry, leaving an infant son named 
Harsur Vala. Colonel Walker called upon Vala Raning to surren- 
der his hereditary estate to Harsur, upon which Raning also became 
an outlaw, and died leaving a son called Bava Vala. 

This Bava Vala became a renowned freebooter, and his name is 
still celebrated, in consequence of his having in 1820 seized a Captain 
Grant of the Indian Navy and kept him in confinement in the 
Gir for four months. The unfortunate gentleman commanded the 
Gaikwar^s navy, and having been summoned to Amreli on business, 
was travelling through the Gir, when he was caught by B^va Vfla. 
He went through great hardships, of which some account is 
given in a foot-noted Bava V^la was killed in 1824, and the 


I was forced, writes Captain G-rant, * to remount my horse and gallop off with 
the gang who took me into a large forest called the Gir, where I was kept prisoner on 
the top of a mountain - for^wo months and fifteen days. During the whole of this 
time two armed men with drawn swords kept guard over me. I laid amongst the 
rooks, drenched with rain night and day, with the ezception of two nights when the 
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wtole of tlie ancestral possessions of the tribe^ except a bare 
maintenance to the surviving members, passed into tlie bands of tb© 
Nawab of Jun%ad. A song composed in honour of B^va Vala is 
still sung by the Katbi women, a translation of which is given beiow*^ 


gang forced me to accompany them, and we stopped in a friendly village. In this 
expedition I was occasionally allowed to ride, but always surrounded by a strong 
band that made all attempt to escape impossible. In one village where the people 
favoured Bdva Vaia, the women took my part and upbraided him and his men for my 
cruel treatment. Towards unfriendly villages it was the custom of the band to ride 
up to the gates and chop off the heads of little boys at play, and then go off laughing 
and rejoicing at their cursed exploits. When they returned to the encampment after a 
day’s murdering forage, the young K^ithis used to boast how many men they had killed, 
and one day I heard the old fellows questioning them rather particulaidy, whether 
they were sure they had killed their victims. Yes, they said, they had seen their 
spears through them, and were certain they were dead. * Ah,’ remarked an old Kdthi, 
‘ a human being is worse to kill than any other animal ; never be sure they are dead 
till you see the body on one side of the road and the head on the other.’ At times the 
cbief Bdva Vdla, in a state of stupor from opium, would come and sit by my side, and, 
holding his dagger over me, ask me how many stabs it would take to kill me. I said 
* I thought one would do’, and I hoped he would put me out of misery. ‘ I suppose you 
think,’ he would answer, ‘ that I won’t kill yon ; I have killed as many human beings 
as ever fisherman killed fish, and I should think nothing of putting an end to you. 
But I shall keep you a while yet, till I see if your government will give me back my 
property j if so, I will let you off/ When not plundering, the gang slept most of 
the day. At night the halter of each horse was tied to his master’s arm. W^hen the 
animals heard voices they tugged, and the men were up in an instant. Occasionally 
they would inform me how many people they had killed, and the method they 
pursued when rich travellers refused to pay the sum demanded. This was to tie the 
poor wretches to a beam across a well by their legs, with their heads touching the 
water, and then to saw away at the rope until the tortured victims satisfied their 
demands ; then the Kathis would haul them up, get from them a Mfidi or bill on 
some agent, and keep them prisoner till this was paid. ISometimes the men told me 
of their master’s intention to murder me, which was not pleasant. He and his men 
had many disputes about me, as hopes or fears of ' the consequences of my 
imprisonment prevailed. I can never forget one stormy night when they were all 
sitting round a great fire. I lay behind them. Lions and wild beasts roared around 
us, but did not prevent my hearing a debate upon the subject of what should be done 
with me. The men complained that they had been two months in the woods on my 
account. Their families were in the villages very poorly off for food, and that they 
would stay no longer. Their chief replied, * Let us kill him and flee to some other 
part of the country,’ To this they objected that the English would send troops, and 
take their families i)risoners and ill-use them. So in the end it was agreed to keep 
me for the present. My release was effected at last through our Political Agent, 
Captain Baliantine, who prevailed on the Nawdb of Jundgad to use his influence to 
get another K?ithi who had forcibly taken Bjiva Vdla’s district to restore it to him ; 
and B:iva Villa thus having gained his object let me free. My sufferings during 
oonfinement were almost beyond endurance, and I used to pray in the evening that 
I might never see another morning. I had my boots on my feet for the first month, 
not being able to get them off' from the constant wet until 1 was reduced by sickness. 
Severe fever with ague and inflammation of liver came on me, and with exposure to the 
opeji air drove me delirious, so that when I was let go I was found wandering in the 
fields at night, covered with vermin from head to foot. The fever and ague then 
contracted continued on me for five years, and the ill effects still remain, my head being 
at times greatly troubled with giddiness, and I have severe fits of ague. My memory 
is much affected, but I can never forget the foregoing incidents, though it is now 
upwards of fifty years since they occurred.’ Low’s In(fian Kavy, I* 281-283. 

^ Song in honour of Bdva Vdla ; 

_ Oh ! Bilva, son of Bdiiing, incarnate Edja and preserver of the coimtry, thou 
sittest at Visdvadar, and Bfiva, Bdogyo is thy village. Thy skill as a swordsman, 
0 Bftva Vdio, has caused thy name to be remembered. Oh ! son of Bdning.^ 

Bdva Vdlo had a brother called Mtoo. They were indeed a noble pair. They 
went with the army of Bhan Koiila as chiefs of the force. Oh I son of Rdning. 

When the troops of Bikar Sidhi sottnded the drum, the people of Bedan became 
afraid ; suddenly B^va, son of Binning, appeared, and the SidM force fled. Oh! son 
of Rtoing. 
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Towards tlie close o£ the last century^ the most warlike clan of 
Kathis in the south-east of the peninsula were the Khumans. This 
tribe had appropriated to themselves the rich district of Kundla^ 
and, for a long series of years, carried on their depredations in 
Bhivnagar and defied the power and authority of its chief. At 
length, dissensions arose among them, and they were completely 
subdued by the genius of Vakhtsingji. In 1796 they gave up the 
district of Kundla to him, reserving portions for their maintenance. 
In like manner, Vakhtsingji subdued the Khachar Kathis of Botad 
and Gadhda. Under a settled government the power of the Kathis 
has entirely succumhed. Except the large estate of Jetpur-Ohital, 
and the small compact estate of Jasdan, there are no Kathi 
possessions of any consequence. Those that are left with a show of 
independence, as Bagasra, Chotila, B4bra, and Paliad, are divided 
among a number of shareholders, and must in course of time he 
broken into fragments.^ This is due in great measure to the law of 
equal inheritance which they strictly observe. The Kathi proprietors 
themselves perceive this, and there is reason to hope that, before 
long they will adopt the system of primogeniture which prevails 
among the Rajputs. As a pastoral roving tribe, the KatHs wei'e 
always fond of animals. They still have large droves of cattle, and 
pride themselves on their breed of horses. 

The Kdthis worship the sun, and use it as a symbol on all their 


Bdva Vsilo liad twelve horsemen with him ; he himself the swordsman was the 
thirteenth ; may he perish who killed this brave warrior. Oh ! son of ildning. 

The merchants cried that they had lost their wealth, they have closed their 
shops ; when alive money was scattered from thy garments, and now that thon art 
dead, see the red powder flying in cart-loads. Oh ! son of E^ning. 

Mr. Grant and Alain Mia were going to Amreli ; Bavo looked out and said, 

* certain scribes are coming along the road.’ Oh ! son of Edning. 

He seized the hat-wearer, he took him to the hills, he kept him imprisoned for 
four months ; the news went to England. Oh! Bdva Ydlo, preserver of the country. 
Oh ! son of Bdning. 

You gave him food when he asked for it, you treated him with honour j You could 
not find fans so you gave him Jchdkhar leaves. Oh I son of Rdning, 

The Hawdb of Junagad called Bdva Ydlo to appear before him ; He said, ‘ I 
will not trust thee except Kesarbdi be given as a hostage.’ Oh 1 son of Edning. 

Thy house grieves, thy mansion grieves for thee, thy friends mourn for thee, thy 
young mare laments thee, where art thou, Oh ! Eider. Oh ! son of Edning. 

Thy bed laments thee, thy bedstead grieves for thee, thy furniture mourns for 
thee, thy gardens and thy flowers lament thee, tears flow from their eyes for thee. 
Oh ! son of Edning. 

They hewed a stone seat for Bdvo Vala to repose in 5 they painted it with 
vermilion that the whole world might make a pilgrimage to it. Oh ! son of Edning. 

A star came from the north to call the warrior Rdva Vdlo. When they had 
offered thee incense, thy body was left by thy spirit. Oh ! son of Edning, 

When Vithoba Divan at Baroda heard of thy death, he refused to eat | the 
universe was plunged into grief at thy death. Oh ! son of Edning. 

No priest or merchant, no bard or poet, has sung thy praises; but Dhdndni 
Yedar has thus celebrated thy name for ever. Oh I son of Edning, keeper of the 
country. 

^ In 1807, Colonel Walker, wrote : Their peculiar mode of inlieritance and ’the 
perpetual subdivision of property are perhaps greater obstacles to the improvement 
of the ICdthis, than their licentious ihanners. This custom forms a continual check 
to the accumulation of individual property and the augmentation of territorial 
possession ; it perpetuates a great number of small and independent communities, 
which are without the means of protection against internal injuries, and contain 
the permanent seed of internal' disorder. ■ ' 
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deeds. Tlie symbol bas miicli resemblance to a spider^ tlie rays 
forming* tbe legs. But that there may be no mistake, underneath 
it is always written: ^"'The witness of the holy sun.'’^ It is said 
that their first temple was at Than, but they do not worship there 
any longer, and both temple and image have been appropriated by 
the Par mars of Muii, who call the god Mandavri.^ The Kathis adore 
the sun and invoke its protection and aid in all their undertakings. 
Their contact with Hindus has gradually instilled into them some 
respect for the ordinary Hindu gods and for Brahmans. They are 
exceedingly superstitious, and believe in omens, placing the greatest 
reliance on the call of a partridge to the left. At funeral ceremonies, 
instead of feeding crows they feed plovers and have a strong friendly 
feeling towards them. The Kathis are exceedingly hospitable, and 
are always sociable and friendly. They are illiterate and indolent, 
spending their time in gossip and social entertainments, and rarely 
troubling their heads about their affairs. They have adopted the 
Hindu feeling about the holiness of the cow, otherwise they are not 
particular as to their food or liquor. 

Their women are proverbially handsome, and bear a high 
character. They are on a social equality with their husbands, and 
are treated as companions. A Kathi seldom marries more than 
one wife, though they are not limited in this respect. Widow 
marriage is allowed, but it is seldom practised, except in the case 
of a husband dying and leaving a younger brother. In such cases 
the rule is peremptory that the younger brother must marry his 
brother's widow. 

The following historical sketch of the Kathis by Colonel J. W, 
Watson differs in some respects from the account usually received. 
It is valuable as confirming the theory that the tribe came from some 
part of Central Asia, 

There are two more or less plausible accounts of this famous tribe, 
which in modern times has given its name to the whole peninsula 
of Saurashtra. According to one account the Kathis had their 
original seat in Kurdistan in Asia Minor, whence they were driven 
by Tiglath Pileser I. of Assyria, who, according to Rawlinson, 
ascended the throne about b.c. 1130. In the Assyrian inscriptions 
they are described as Khatti, and, in the Old Testament, as Hittites. 
In the wars of this monarch, distinct mention is made of the Oomani 
(Khumans), Rawlinson mentions that at this time the chief city 
of the Khatti or Hittites was Carchemish, an important place, and he 
says that the Oomani .could bring into the field an army of 20,000 
men. At this period the Khatti, or Hittites, appear to have been 
remarkable for their fondness for horses and chariots, to have been 
incapable of settled government, and to have been fond of serving 
as mercenaries. 

After the time of TigMth Pileser the Khatti appear to have 


^ The Sanskrit inscription on tke pedestal of tke dei^ is nearly illegible, and 
would betoken an earlier period than that fixed for the immigration of the Kathis. ; 
Sir George LeGrand Jacob* :* 
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joined Beniiadad king of Damascns in warring witli Skalmaneser 
II. of Assyria^ and to have finally been subdued by bim. Sargon 
of Assyria is mentioned by Eawiinson as having warred in Kurdistan, 
but whether with any branch of the Kathis is not mentioned. But 
Rawliuson specially notices that Sargon in all his wars largely 
followed the custom of wholesale deportation of conquered 
nations. Whether in his time or afterwards, when the kingdoms 
of Media and Persia were paramount in Asia, the Kathis appear 
to have gradually travelled eastward until we find them opposing 
Alexander the Great at Sangala, three days march from the river 
Hydraotes. It is notable that Arrian, in his short description of 
the Kathis, describes them as roving tribes, not under the authority 
of any Indian sovereign, and speaks of them as associated with 
other free Indians. That they were recent invaders seems clear, 
for Arrian specially mentions that Porus and Abissares, both Indian 
kings, had united against them, and had called in the aid of many 
other Indian princes besides, but had been unable to effect anything 
against them. Though gallant and warlike they were defeated with 
great loss and driven from Sangria, and we may be sure that Porus 
and the other Indian kings took care that they never returned to 
their dominions. 

After A.D. 1168, during the reign of Shalivahan of Jesalmir, 
according to the Bhati annals, the Kd<this were dwelling as far 
south as between the city of Jdlor and the Aravali mountains.^ 
Their own annals are untrustworthy before the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, because they show traces of having been 
concocted by bards in comparatively modern times. But it seems 
probable that they lived in Malwa for some time and thence came 
to Catch, whence they entered the peninsula of Kathiawar. It is 
however possible that they came to Outch direct from the 
neighbourhood of Jalor. 

It is diificult to say at what date the Kathis first entered the 
peninsula. On the whole it seems probable that the Vdlas were 
established before the arrival of the Kh^chars, and that the Babrias 
were probably earlier than the V^las. The Khumans also are 
either earlier than, or coeval with, the Khdchdrs. Regarding the 
Avartias or miscellaneous Kathis it is impossible to say anything 
certain, except that the Dhandhals, the most celebrated among them, 
took their rise about the time or just after the arrival of the 
Khaohars. Of the other tribes many doubtless are earlier than and 
many as early as the Kh^chars, but, except the Dhandhals none are 
later arrivals. 

The arrival of the Khachars can be calculated within a few years, 
and may roughly be fixed at a.d. 1400. Their first settlement was 
at Thd,n, and their next seat was Chotila where they are still found. 
Prom these two seats they spread all over the Panohal, and it was 
they who by their daring forays, in later times, drew on themselves 
the vengeance of the imperial governors of Gujardt, and 
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subsequently they proved no less troublesome to tbeMaratbas. Tbe 
earliest known mention of a KatH, occurs in tbe Mir^t-i-Sikandri 
where Loma Kbum&n of Kberdi is spoken of as having sheltered 
Sultan Muzafar of Gruiarat in about A.n. 1583. The first mention 
of Kathiawar as a sub-division of the peninsula of Saurashtra is 
believed to occur in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, which^ in its notice of 
Azam Khan (about 1635-1642), mentions that he marched to 
Kathiawar and chastised the Kilthis who were continually ravaging 
the Dhandhuka distinct. In another passage the same author 
notices that Azam Khan made such excellent arrangements that 
travellers could pass safely through Jhalav4d, Kdthiawdr, the 
country of the Jam of Nav4nagar, and Cutch. . Another mention of 
the Kathisoconrs in the same work in the notice of the viceroyalty 
of Kartalab Khan, who had been ennobled by the title of Shujaat, 
Khdn. This officer, about A.n. 1692, stormed Tb^n and dispersed the 
Kathi plunderers who had made that place their head-quarters. 
The Valas seem to have been settled in Kathiawar before the Kathis 
as the T^rikh-i-Sorath speaks of a battle between Shamsud-din 
Amir Khan the viceroy of Sultan Feroz Tnghlak and V41a Champraj, 
whose capital was situated at Kileshvar in the Bar da hills. This 
must have been between a.d. 1351 and 1387. 

According to bardic tradition Yeravalji, a V4la Raijput of the 
Dhdnk house, married the daughter of Vishalo Patgar, an Avartia 
Kathi, and from her sprung the tribes of V^la, Khuman and 
Khachar Kathis, called from their high birth Sh^khayat or those of 
the branch; other tribes are called Avartia, from avar other. Thus 
the modern Kathis divided themselves into two great clans, the 
Shakhayat or those of the branch who are the offspring of Veravalji, 
and the Avtirtia or other or miscellaneous clans. 

This account is far from satisfactory for the following reasons. 
The Valas of Dhank were a branch of the great Vala house of 
V^la Chamardi, who reigned also at Talaja Bhadrod, indeed over 
the whole sub-division of Gohilvad called Vald.k or VaMkshetra. 
When Yeravalji married the Kathiani about a.d. 1350 at the 
earliest, there must have been at least 500 Vala Rajputs alive. 
Now we are asked to believe that the offspring of Verlvalji alone 
has increased to a greater extent than the offspring of the 500 
Vdla Rajputs then in existence. At the present day there are 
at least ten Vala Kathis for one V^la Rajput in the province, and 
yet Valoji, after whom they profess to take their name, was only one 
of the sons of Yeravalji. Another objection is that the name 
Khachar is unknown as the name of a man, though it exists as the 
name of a tribe, yet if Khachar was really the name of the founder 
of this sub-tribe many of his descendants would have been proud 
to bear it. The same objection applies in a less degree to Khuman. 
The name Khumansing, though rare, is not unknown among 
Rajputs, but is never heard among Kathis, 

The most probable explanation seems that tribes more or less akin 
to the Babrias and Jethvas passed into the province in early 
times, and were followed by a tribe of Yalds. Of these the 
Jethvas managed to get themselves recognizied as Rajputs, as did 
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the Valas of V^la Chamarai. TMs singular fact remams that 
the annals of the Jethvas show that they formeiiy intermarried 
both with Babrids who do not pretend to be Rajputs and with Valas, 
and that the Dhank house of so called Vdla Rajputs inter- 
marries with them to this day. Strangely enough, though the Dhank 
chieftain is supposed to be a Vala Rajput and not a Kdthi, the 
Porbandar records show that the Dhank lady is always styled the 
Kathiani Bai or Kathiani Ma, and their residence in Navanagar 
is called the palace of the Kathi lady. Though they are unable to 
give the reason, this fact clearly proTes the Kathi origin of the 
Vala Rajputs. The truth probably is that the Jethvas and one 
or two branches of the Vala K^this managed to get recognized as 
Rajputs, and that the rest of the tribe continued to be called Kathis. 
An excellent instance of the process of conversion from a lower 
caste into a Rajput occurs in the case of the Vaghela chieftain of 
Thara Jampur in Kankrej in north Gujarat. This family was 
originally Koli, but by steadily marrying into Rajput families, it 
has, within the last hundred years, acquired the Rajput status, and, 
though their origin is known to their immediate neighbours, they 
are V%hela Rajputs to persons at a distance. 

By the second account, the Kathis came from Nepal, the capital of 
which place is still called Kathmandu. Wherever the Kathis have 
come, they have had a M^ndu ; thus Mandu in Malwa is said to have 
originally been named after the Mandu in Nepal, and the Kathis are 
said to have made a long stay in Malwa. According to this theory 
a branch of them went to the Panjab and settled at Than or 
Multhan, the modern Multan. When they appear in Kathiawar, they 
bring with them botli Mandav and Than. Than being an old seat of 
theirs, and the Mandav hills being close to the town, the'districts of 
Md;lwa near the Reva Kantha are still called Kati, It is difficult 
to say whether the Kathis originally entered Kathiawar from Malwa 
or from Multan. On the whole it seems probable that while the 
Vdla Kathis, afterwards styled Rajputs, came from Malwa, the 
Khumans and the Khaohar Kathis came from Multfe by Jesalmir, 
Abu, and Cutch. 

Each tribe of Kathis consists mainly of two separate classes, 
Sh^khayats who do not intermarry either with clansmen of their 
own tribe or with Shd.khdyats of other tribes ; and Avartias who 
intermarry with Shakhayats and with whom Shakhayats intermarry, 
but who do not intermarry amongst themselves. The Shakhayats 
include five tribes, V^las, Khumans, Khachars, Hatis, and 
Jogia Khumans. The ori^nal Kathis consist of seven tribes 
or, according to some, of eight, Manjarias, Tohri^s, Narads or 
J^tvadds, Garib^s, GulMs, PMvas, Ndtas, and Patgars. The 
Avartids include over 100 tribes. There is also a connecting link 
between Kathis and Ahirs, namely the Babrias or Barbars who 
marry with Shakhdyat Kd.this and also with Ahirs. The three 
chief tribes of Babrid^s are, KotiMs, Dhankd^s, and Varus. These 
sub-tribes do not intermarry in the same tribe, but each with the 
other. Thus a Kotila cannot marry a Kotiia nor a Dhank da a 
DMnkda, |jut aXotiK a Dhankda or a Vara, and a Vara 
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a Kotila or a- Dhankcla, But a Kotila, Yarn, or Dhandka may many 
eitker a Skakkajat Katki or a common Babria or an Akir. In brief^ 
Babrias, witk tke exception noted above, can marry not only among 
tkemselves but witk Skdkkd-yat Kdtkis and A'kirs. It seems 
probable tkat tke reason of tkeir not marrying witk tke Avartia 
Kathis springs not so muck from any objection on tkeir part, but 
from scruples of tke Avartias wko look on tkem also as Avartias. 

Tken comes tke cognate tribe of Akirs. Tkey kave no objection 
to intermarriage among tkemselves or among Babrias and 
Skakkayat Katkis, but tkey do not marry witk Avartia Kd-tkis, 
probably for the reasons which forbid the Babrias allying tkemselves 
witk these tribes. , 

Tke affinity of tke ICathis and the Akirs was noticed by Abul Fazl 
in kis Ain-i-Akbari (1590). Of tke district of Soratk, he wrote : 

^ In tke seventh division are V^gkelas. Tkey kave two hundred 
horse and tke same number of foot. And there are many Katkis in 
this country whose caste is tkat of Akir. These people rear and 
train horses. Tkey kave a force of 6000 horse and 6000 foot. Some 
persons consider the horses to be of Arabian blood. Tkey are of 
knavish conduct, but hospitable, and tkey eat food cooked by any 
sect. Tkey are very handsome. When a jdgirddr goes among any 
of these tribes, tkey first exact a promise from him not to levy 
fines from tkem on account of tke unckastity of tkeir men or women. 
There is a tribe of Akirs dwelling near tke Kd-tkis, on the banks of 
tke river Dondi, wko are called Borickas. Tkey kave 3000 horse 
and a like number of foot. These are constantly at war witk tke 

The Katkis, wko, for distinction, have been called tke ancient 
Valas, kave no doubt been in tke province for at least a thousand or 
twelve hundred years, as tkey are mentioned in tke earliest records of 
both tke Jetkvas and tke Okudasamas. But the modern Valas and 
Kkumans kave not been in tke province for more than twenty or 
twenty-two generations, say about 500 years, Tke Kkachars seem 
to be even later comers, and not to have crossed from Cutck before 
tke middle or tke end of tke fifteenth century. Thus when J am 
Baval entered tke province about tke middle of tke sixteenth century, 
he warred witk tke Katkis and drove them as far south as tke river 
Bkadar. Tke next historical mention is of Loma Kkuman of Kherdi 
wko skeltered Sultan Muzafar about tke close of the sixteenth 
century. Tken follows Abul PazTs account in tke Ain-i-Akbari, 
quoted above, and finally tke mention of tke storming of Tkdn and 
tke expulsion of tke Kkdckars by Skujaat Khan in A.n. 1692, in tke 
Mirat-i-Akmadi. Lastly we have tke excellent local kistoxy of 
Diwan Ranckodji, wko too distinguishes between ancient and 
modern Katkis, tkat is between Kkachars and Kkumans. He says : 
^Tke Katkis consist of thirty tribes or clans, wko came from 
Kkoras^n, and some from Pavar which is one of tke cities of Sindh. 
Tke Valds are of the stock of tke Rajput V^Ks, tke lords of Dkank, 
through tke marriage of one of them witk a Kdtki damsel. 
This chief was expelled from kis caste owing to kis marriage witk 
an inferior tribe and entered tkat of the Kdtkis. From her sprung 
two sons named Kkuman and Kkdckar, to whom the ruler of 
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populous; it was ^ chief in battle, conquered the town of 

KMn liavmg slain th liiUs. Afterwards lie conquered , 

Kilesh vai ^ ^ overturned tlie temple of J ag-at, and , 

tlie district of Okha and overrm 

turned it ^ ^%^Fbhal the K^thi, had a -beautiful daughter, 
Clidmpr4],tlie ^^Xmlhe description of lier ckarms, 

and became H® tl^erefore demanded ker 

mS 

'■"Sve™ Wk ,ift to Permission of to Ns-b 
built tbe fort of Jetpnr. The Mis pay nmcb ^ 

and the ruler of JunLad also takes yearly a korse from them, i bese 
Katkis exist ky free&otiug. Tke beauty of tkeir women is famous, 
foHtoSmerf; to cnstom of to KhnnknEstbis to c"y f 
handsome women among the lower classes as they could lay “leii 
bands on. But in these times the Katki women are like 
demons. Tke K4tki race is brave gallant ® 

are in Kathidw& the fortresses of 

Bagasra, Kundla, Jasdan, Gkital, Sndamra, Anandpim, Bka , 
Dk&dkalpur, Pdliad, and others, bnt some of these are 
strongly fortified.’ . . , f 

' hTia^s who inhabit a small district in tho soutn o 
Miaw?? have b^en erroneously styled KfitMs They come from 
an entirely different stock. Their fet establishment in Kathia^ 
was at Than. Whence they came is not known nor 
whether they held Thdn before or after the Parmars One ot 
their traditions speaks of their being turned out of Than bj the 
Jhtllas, and that they migrated to Bag^ra, Amreli, and Kimdia, 
and were driven thence by the Mis The ^strict now known ^ 
Babriavad was then in the hands of the Vala Eajpnts. These 
were gradually driven out by the Bfihrias and the allied tribe ot 
ihirs, and the lands were parcelled among a number oi petty 

^’^in spffrof their small numbers, the Babria clan has no less than 
seventy-two divisions. It will be necessary to notice only the three 
principal divisions Kotilas, Dhfinkdfis, and Varus, under one or 
otliei’ of wliicli tbe others are included. Tbe Kotilas claim, descent 
fi'om a Jain Brfihman of Sihor by name Trikam. According to the 
story, Trikam killed his brother and fled from Sihor. M he was 


' ^TlieTuSr Haiput trine reigneaai; jucim lui iivo g. 5 uoio,uiuuo, om.*, ..—o "fcwen 
thence, about the time of the PiSadavs, Mtopfl Tuir came to Thin and there reigned. 
He supported aU the people who flocked thither. In consequence of a great famine the 
min ill in search ofVok learing their wives and children a,t_TMn. These were of 
different castes and were hence called Bdber or Buber which in the local direct 
lignifiea mixed. 'They afterwards left and established themselves m the south ot the 
peninsnla. hence called IMbriAvAdv Sir George LeGrand Jacob, 
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Ahir’s daugliter named Deva Dorela fell in 
Eblial Valo, the ruler of Talaja, 
oQ lo the maidens of his realmj and, hearing 
suffering from unrequited love, he persuaded 
,, . should be chief 

was called Kotila^ 
foreliead mark or tila. He married a 
said to kayo settled at As 

tke fonrteentli century^ tke 
Slows tkat tkis kranck kad its rise akout 

Tke Dkankdas 
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resting at Talaja; an 
love witk kim.^ At tkat time 
was distributing dowries to 1 
tkat Deva Dorela was £ ^ . 

tke Brakman to marry ker, promising 
among tke Bakrias. 
presiimakly from tke fatker^s 
Bakria, and kis descendants are 
Ekkal^ tke Yalo ckief, ruled at Talaji 

introduction of kis name i ’ 

500 years ago. 

The Dh^ukdas and Yarus claim an earlier origin, „ 

state that they are descended from the Pan(kvs of Hastmapui, 

one of whom took refuge at Anhilvada-Patan, and, m the 

third or fourth generation, the representative of 

called Babria, migrated to Thdn. His great-^andson was mmed 

Dkankdia, a term tkencefortk assumed as tke patronymic ^ ' 

The Yarns call themselves Jethvas and claim descent from H^uman 

through Nagjan the father of Jethvo, the ancestor of 

Rana of Poltendar. N agj an’ s other son Halman had a son ^Ued 

Mek, who was united to a Dhankdawoman named Mai. 

the children of this marriage was Yarn from whom came the 

patronymic of the clan.^ As the Dhankdis and Yarns both 

more numerous than the Kotilas, it is probable t a y 

races. But, beyond tradition, there is nothing to fix “ 

their entrance into Kathiawar or of their settlemen in f 

They are now an effete race, having fallen to the rank of peasant 
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I when Trikam was driven from Sihor, he seated near TaUja 

leva Dorela, the daughter of a Talija Dev^Dorela 

ter saw the stranger clumsily trying to cook. Deva noreia 
Iman seems in trouble.’ The sister answered in jest, You are 
" DreU replied ‘I do as you bid, you are my eldest 
as a mother.’ sL fiUed ^ier pitcher at the wrik ^^ 
aid ‘ I am vour wife and you are my lord, but he answei ea 
vmi saY no I kill myself/ So the Brahman agreed, 
feen Imru when the Jethvda ruled aitGhumli, and Ghumli 
•AtTPil 'hv T4in Bi^ranioji ia the fourteentb. century, 
lirat^iistaut Political Agent, wrote : 
mSfrom the Thdndlri station, was deserted by all ite 
outUws headed 'by a relation of the proprietor 
meouffanoSlaTm buetomainedbut the proprietor 
and daughter, and one attendant. A night attack was 
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to be settled in a little frequented part of tlie country, in a 

border land open to tlie fends and rivalries of the Mubainniadaiis 
of Jnnagad and the Rajputs of GoMlvad. Ihoy never came in 
contact witb. tlie Eritisb autlioritieSj and tliiis kept tbeir baibaioiis 
babitslong after the people of tbe more open districts liad settled 
into quiet and orderly ways. They gradually passed under tlie 
protection of the ISTawab of Jun.d»g’ad;i and in ISbd tlie district was 

formally annexed to his dominions. 

Since 1864 the law of equal division of property, which is held by 
the Bahrias in common with the Kathis and other tribes, has tended 
to weaken and break this tribe. They marry^ their daughters to 
Kathis, and take in marriage the daughters of Ahirs.^ They are not 
restricted as to the number of wives, marrying as many as they 
are able to maintain. Their chief idols and Matas are Ghatrar, 
Khodiad, Ohavand, Bhut Bhav^ni, and notably the image called 
Shtoji Maharaj, which presides over the hot springs of Tulsi Sham/^ 
This ,idol is a four-armed figure supposed by some to represent 
Vishnu, In their rites and ceremonies the Babrias conform to the 
usage of the Ahirs and Kathis. 

A'Mrs^ 46,620 strong, are closely allied to the Babriis. They 
claim to be older and say that the Babrias are an offshoot from 
them. ^The Babrias, Ahirs, and Rabaris,^ says Colonel Walker, 
coupling them as kindred tribes, ^are the aborigines of the 
country.’ He traces the word Ahir to the Sanskrit word Ahairi 
signifying hunting.^ 


on the village. The proprietor was wounded, his son was killed, and his wife, wounded 
in several places, gave birth that night to a child which died before the night was over. 
The attendant also was killed, and the daughter was the only one of the party who 
©scaped rininjured. There was no pursuit. 

^ The dowry is taken by the parents of the bride and is regarded by them almost 
as purchase money. 

- Tulsi Sham, or the goddess Tulsi, that is Lakshini and her spouse ShAm or Krishna, 
is situated in Btibridvad, Here are hot wells, which are held sacred by Hindbis 
who perform pilgrimages for the purpose of bathing in them. The temple of Tulsi- 
Shilm is very picturesquely situated in the heart of the large Gir, and is only accessible 
by very rough roads. The hot spring is received in a large rectangular cut-stone 
basin, or JcimcL divided into seven portions by walls, so that different castes may 
bathe in it. 

According to the bards, in the country of Sindh a king named Sumra had five 
sons, the first Vag, the second Kamlio, the third Kaltiar, the fourth Marmal, 
and the fifth Arodra, who settled in the Barda country, Vag’s race was as follows : 
Pdlan Jaetho Vasa, to -whom were born three sons, Jaso, Ldkho, and Dyo. Jdso^s 
generation was Aso Sabir, Sdtho, and Vero, who received his share in Hesraphali 
in the Edmpara district, Sdtho's second son Ryo received half Eilmpara, and 
his third Khoko had tlmee sons ; the eldest Mujo received Jdmpodar and from him 
sprang the Jdmpoda tribe ; his second Yago received Jol^pur, and from him sprang 
the Jolapain tribe ; his third son Rdno had also his share in Joldpur and his issue mingled 
with the others ; the fourth son was R^kho, who received Ganjavadar and S4Janvao 
which last is under Bh^vnagar ; the fifth son Kilo received Yij'uka which is the same 
as Beoka now under Rajula. * , * The Lakhnotra and Rim tribes are descended 
from the Solanki Rajputs. Arjup Solanki reigned over Biu, the eldest son Lakhnotra 
married into the Sorathia Ahirs and his descendants are termed Lakhnotra; the 
second son Jonto married into the Hepil Ahirs. Lakhnotra’s son Lihuro had three 
sons ; of them Besur the first received Kovaga, Jhdlo received Morgalo and Dantari, 
and Khuvat the third received Untiavadar and Targam which last is under Una. 

From the Vila Rajputs sprang Valuji who had five sons. The first was 
Pinjur who married into^ the Ahirs and from him sprang the Pinjur tribe, who 
received Harmatin, Malania V adar, and Kumbano now under Bhivnagar. The second 
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Tkey claim descent from tke Sumra dynasty of Sindky and state 
that tkey married witk tke Solankis of Din^ witk tke V'aMs of 
soutk Katkiawai^ and witk tke Fax^mars of TJjain. Accoi’ding to 
anotker account tkey accompanied Einskna wken ke cam.e to 
Siirasktra^ and settled in tke vicinity of tke Girn& kilk and were 
tkence called Soratkia Akirs, Tkere is no doubt a close connection 
exists between tke Akirs and tke Yada vs. 

Tke subdivisions into wkioh tke tribe kas broken may be grouped 
under tke two keads of Gujar Akirs wko live in towns^ and Nesak 
Akirs wko live in kamlets or ms, Tke Akirs kave gradually given 
up cattle-kerding, and are now mostly kusbandmen and small 
landkoiders. Tlaey pi’ofess to kave ousted the Vala Rajputs from 
Babinavad, and it is probable tkat tkey entered tke soutk of tke 
peninsula in company witk tke Babrias. Tkey are closely allied to 
tkat race and give tkeir daughters to tkem, Tke legend that Akir 
Devaiyat gave Ms son to be killed instead of Ra Noglian of 
Jnnagad (a.d. 1100) shows that the Soratkia Akirs wex^e established 
in tke land three or four centuries before tke Babrias and Akirs 
obtained a footing in Babiuavjld. 

Tke Akirs are a tall active race^ and tkeir women when young 
are not bad-looking. Like tke Babxn^s tkey reverence Tulsi- Sham 
in tke Gir and a number of local goddesses. In tkeir religious 
ceremonies they follow tke Hindu ritual. Tkey are fi’ee livers, 
eating mutton, venison, and other game, but^not beef, and drinking 
spixits in modex'ation. Tke widow of an Akir mai-ries her late 
husband^ s younger brother. 

Blia'tS or Ba^rotSj (in English Bards), 4327 strong, are a 
very ancient race. Tkey claim to kave sprung from Makadev, 
and some derive tke word Bkat, from hhcil tke forehead and 
alta born, in allusion to tkeir being produced from tke sweat 
of Makadev^s brow. Tke Bkdts are divided into Brahma Bkats 
and Soratkia Bkats. Those of the latter who ai^e genealogists ai^e 
called Dongx’as. Brahma Bhats forbid widow maxTiage and wear the 
thread. Tliey cannot dine or marry with other Bhats and they will 
not eat with Ohai-ans. Soi’athia Bhats allow widow marriage and 
only occasionally wear the sacx^ed thread. They eat and many witk 
other Bkats, and do not object to eat with Rajputs. By profession 
tkey are bards and genealogists, and by xngkt-s tkey should live on 
ckaiuty, but they kave long given up aiisteiuties, and as a class are 
welLto-do. Some of them are engaged in banking and moneylending, 
others till tkeir own lands. At tke beginning of tke century tkey 
were in general x-equest as securities, and no deed or tx^ansaction 
was considered valid until it had been countersigned by a Bkat. 
All tke security bonds taken by Colonel Walkei" from tke chiefs 
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Yaloji o£ this race had four sons, the eldest Yaghosr from whom the Yanar tribe 
is descended. The second Yavrio from whom came the Y tonics ; the third Kinkar 
from whom came the Kinkarids^ the fourth Ghovar whose descendants are called ; ' . . 
Chov^r Yanar. Their share was originally in Bagasra,, afterwards inB^Jparain the ^ v 

Bh4vnagar country, subsequently in Deoka, Yadar, and Jutes. The P4tai tribe 
sprang from the king of Ujdin, vikram Parmer, by a woman of another caste. The , , - ; , 
issue was Parmdr Dharvo, and his son was Fat^l who mamed into the Ahirs, . , > . , . 
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of Katliiawar in 1807 were signed by BMts or Obarans. Tliey 
were also largely used as treasure escorts, fortbeir persons were held 
sacred, and tbe mere threat of a Bbdt that be would wound 
himself was enough to scai*e any band of robbers, and to preserve 
valuable goods untoucbedd 

Every Eajput cbieftain and land proprietor has a Bhat attached 
to his family, and each Bhat has a certain round which he goes 
eyery year. He is welcomed on arrival at the chiefs house, and is 
entertained during his stay. He brings his book of chronicles, and 
from it recites all the memorable deeds of the clan, and traces their 
genealogy to the heroes of old. He also enters in the family record 
any birth, marriage or death that has taken place since his last 
visit. They receive a fee for all the entries they make, and a yearly 
present according to the liberality of the chief. Many of them 
own small plots of land in every state they visit. 

The Kathiawar Bhats are generally a respectable class, differing 
in this from the Bhats of M^rwar and Rajpntana, who are bold 
robbers, carrying off camels and horses with much cleverness, 
There is also reason to suppose that they are extensively engaged in 
kidnapping girls and selling them as household slaves to Eajput 
chiefs. 

Cha'ranS, 15,370 strong, also claim a divine origin and say that 
the first of their race -was created by the god Shiv as a grazier, which 
the word Charan means. They are closely allied to the K^this and 
Ahirs, and a band of them is stated to have accompanied the first 
troop of Kathis, who, according to local tradition, ' were driven 
by famine from Catch into Kathiawar about a.d. 1400. They 
probably roamed over the country, like other pastoral tribes, in 
search of grazing gTounds. But they always kept their connection 
with the Kathis. They keep Kathi genealogies, and recite their 
praises and the exploits of their forefathers, and like the Bhats, they 
used to stand security and enforce the execution of agreements by 
self-wmunding or trdga. To judge by the monumental stones 
scattered over the country, instances in which members of this class, 
both men and women, preferred death to dishonour were not rare.^ 


^ The custom of self -wounding, or trdga, has now died out. It %vas once very common, 
and the knowledge that a Bhdt security would wound and, if necessary, kill himself 
or one of his family, prevented many an act of bad faith. The following instance of 
Mga is related by Colonel Walker : * The Jildeja chief of Malia had furnished a 
Bhdt as his security but failed in his engagement. The Bhdt endeavoured to obtain 
his point by fasting, butf without effect ; and as his character was at stake he resolved 
on putting himself to death. From this he was dissuaded by another Bhdt, wdio 
insinuated that, as others depended on his life, it would be better that the speaker 
should die. An affecting debate took place between them, and at length the object 
of the sacrifice was changed to the youngest daughter of the original security. The 
two men spent the night in fasting and prayer, and, in the morning, the little daughter, 
six years old, was brought out and told she must die to save her father’s honour. She 
was led to a proper spot, where she voluntarily sat down, and adjusted her long 
hair to prevent its interfering with the fatal stroke which was given by the hands of 
her parent.* Bom. Goy. SeL -XXXIX Bart I 227. ' 

® In almost every part of Kithiiiwdr,' in the open, near the entry of the villages, 
are to be seen stones like tombrstones. These are called pdlids or guardians and are 
raised in memoiy of CMrans^both men and women, who have killed themselves to prevent 
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claims “ asserting their 

quence they are highly resnecternrfj ^ ™ conse- 

as mothers or Matds.i^ ^ ^ are worshipped 

Charans are scattered all over Eathiaw^,. i • 
hold grants of land, sometimes 5 ^ Parts 

cultivators, and depend chiefly on chSl JllfT' Poo^ 

and the produce of their cattle. Som/pmnl^ genealogists, 

pack bullocks in the carryino- trade numbers of 

Rajputana. Others engage themselves «« Kathiawar and 

UTogular forces kept by chiefs Thlir 1 in the 
their consequent sacredness have dSd^on?""'''? 

Charans have lost much of their resneef vi\ *1^® change 

}fj® taken to cattle-lifting, and manrS ttey 

(1858 to 1868) disturbances. Therarfa Ll? 
skinned race, both men and women Tbo ’ §®®^'looking, light- 
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but allow widow marriage. Thev worsi 
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widows marry tlioir decoasod linsbaiid^s brotiisr. Tlioy aro Hindus^ 
worshipping Matas, and performing the usual marriage and otlier 
ceremonies. 

Bharva'ds, 66,600 strong, are shepherds, leading much the same 
life as Rah^ris, but living in larger commiinities. Their flocks of sheep 
and goats aro kept in the outskirts of villages, and are driven out to 
graze by day and brought back at night. They claim descent from 
JSTand Mer, Krishna's foster-father, and state that they came to 
Kathiawar from Gokal Vandravan near Delhi. They worship mothers 
or Mdt^s, and observe most of the ordinary Hindu customs. They 
are an abstemious race, living chiefly on milk and millet- cakes, and 
are generally poor and of low social position. The men are swarthy 
and well built^ better looking than the women. They celebrate their 
marriages every ten or twelve years, and all the manuages take place 
on one day and in one place. The ceremony is called milk-diunking 
or dudhpinOj from the quantity of milk or clarified butter that is used. 
The butter has a very exciting effect on the women, who become frantic, 
singing obscene songs, breaking down hedges and spoiling the 
surrounding crops. They buy a piece of ground from a landowner 
upon which the marriage ceremonies are performed. This ground 
cannot be used a second time for the same purpose, but is 
thenceforth kept as pasture, and an ornamental wooden post called 
the marriage pillar is set up in it, and preseiwed to show the purpose 
to which the ground has been applied. Widow marriage is allowed, 
the younger b^rother of the deceased husband having the first choice. 
Bharvdds do not eat animal food. 

Mers, 23,850 strong, are a race which has attached itself from time 
immemorial to the Jethva Rajputs. They call themselves Rajputs, 
though this claim is not admitted by the Jethvas, and say that they are 
descended from one Randhirji, a Jethva, who held twenty-four villages 
in the Barda district.^ They are a kind of feudal militia, liable to 
military service. They hold their lands on a service tenure,^ . and in 
common with the Rabaris, are allowed many privileges and immunities. 
They do not pay rent for their lands but a hearth tax, and, if they 
cultivate, they pay a small sum as plough tax. They also pay a quit- 
rent or suhhdi, for the village assigned for their maintenance.^ If 
they breed horses or camels they are bound to give the males to the 
Eana. Their military service has now ceased, but in former times 


1 They are probably the same as the Mheds, Mers, or Mdnds, who were the most 
powerful tribe in Lower Sindh at the time of the Arab conquest (a.b. 712). (Elliot 
and Dowson, I. 128). The legend of their origin is that when Edm built the 
bridge between HindusUn and Ceylon, and crossed over it with his army of monkeys, 
he created a man from a hair from the back of his neck, and left him to guard the 
bridge. He called him Keshvdla Mer, from kesh hair. When he returned from 
Ceylon he married this Mer to a E^kshas or demon whom he had brought back with 
hini. Their descendants married 'into Eajput families and were the origin of the 
tribe. Walker says they were called Mer from their being on terms of friendship 
mher with the Jethvas. 

- A Mer can never be induced to maintain himself by labour. When his 
patrimony is ti^smaU to support his family, he becomes a charge fon, the Edna. 
Bom.aov.BeLXXXIXadS. ■ ■ . & i 

® For every Mer slain ia acMon the Edna pays his heirs ^10 (Es, 100) and some 
additional income. v / 
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they were the great stand-by of the state. They could turn out 
three or four thousand strong, and, though they obeyed the Sana 
, generally, they were under captains chosen by themselTes fi-om 
among their own number. The Mers are divided into four clans, 
the Keshvalas, Eajsukhas, Grohils, and Adidras (descendants of a 
Sumra Eajput) . They intermarry and allow widow marriage, but 
in other respects conform to Eajput customs. They are a fine race, 
strong and tall, brown-skinned and well featured ; they are abstemious 
in their habits, seldom eating meat, but living on millet bread and 
curds. They are frugal and hospitable, simple and kindly, but not 
free from thievish propensities. Their disputes are settled by a 
meeting of elders. Many of them joined the Vaghers durino- the 
revolt of that clan, with which they have many sympathies. ° 

S, 2000 strong, claim a Eajput origin. One account 
states that the name of the clan is derived from their ancestor 
Maya, while according to another account they came from the 
neighbourhood of the Mahi river, and hence were called Mahias. 
They are chiefly found in the district of Sorath, in certain villages 
of Junagad, Jetpur, and Bantva, and are generally included under 
the name Koli. They are a turbulent, excitable tribe, and at times 
have given much trouble. In 1867 they were in open revolt, and 
established themselves in the Gir hills. Afterwards on being 
recalled, certain lands were made over to them on service tenui'e. 
They were disarmed in 1873 and since then have quieted down. 

The tribe has no subdivisions, and the members intermarry. They 
keep images in their houses, and have priests called Mankhetria 
Brfi,hmans, who are Audich Brahmans long settled in Mankhetra 
near Mangrol. The Brahmans are divided into two sects called 
Mfiirgipanthis who are Vaishnavs, and Matdpanthis who worship Kali, 
many of them eating animal food and drinking spirits. They are 
poor husbandmen and have more of the soldier’s instinct than of the 
labourer’s. The men are tall and strong, with bronzed skins and 
aquiline noses. They dress like ordinaiy Eajpnts, and in the main 
follow Eajput customs. They are very ignorant and set them faces 
against education or any handicraft. 

Kolis, who are scattered all over Kathiawar and divided into 
numerous tribes, number 330,850. They assert that they sprang 
from Xuvanashva and remained for many generations on the 
sea shore in the delta of the Indus. At length they were 
removed to the country near the Nal by the goddess HingMj. 
They were then called Mers, as well as Kolis, and Sonang 
Mer was their leader. Sonang had twelve sons each of whom 
founded a clan. The etymology of the word Koli has never 
been determined. According to Mr. Kinloch Forbes^ they had an 
ancestor whose name was Koli, He was brought up in the 
forest by a sage, and always lived a wild life, whence it 
happened that his descendants, though in the towns they are of 
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little import auce^ are lions in the forests,^ Kathiawar Kolis 
loeloBg to five leading* divisions : Talabdas^^ OhunvaliaSj, ^alakids^ 
Khants, and Ghedias ; and these are ^ again siibaivided into 
numerous hranoheSj, and merge into the allied clans of Mers^ Mahids. 
and Rasvali^s. The Talabdas hold the highest place amongst 
Eolis. The word means local, and there is little donbt that members 
of this tribe are the oldest remaining inhabitants of Gujarat and 
K^thi^war. According to Bishop Heber they and the Bhiis were 
the original inhabitants of Central and Western India, and were 
driven to their fastnesses and desperate and miserable life ^ by the 
invasion of the tribes, who profess the Br^hmanical religion.^ Their 
subdivisions at the present day are Ji^dav, Sarviya, Chudasaina, 
Dd^bhi, Makvana, Edthod, Jh^la, Gohil, Mangalia, Katasra, Baraya, 
Chohan, Chavda, Solanki, Jethva, Par mar, Khasia, Kdmlia, Vaghela, 
Mer, Sbidl, and Itachhela. These include the names of nearly all 
the best known Eajput clans.^ It is probable that the present 
representatives are partly degenerate Eajpnts, partly Kolis, who have 
attached themselves to a particular Eajput house and followed its 
fortune as in the case of the Mers and Jethvis. ^ Whatever their 
origin, it is certain that the Talabdas as a body enjoy a higher rank 
and greater consideration than the ChunY^lid,s and other subdivisions 
of the tribe.^ They intermarry only among Talabdas, but will not 
allow marriages between members of the same subdivision, thereby 
following the example of Eajputs. Eajputs, who are not landholders, 
will sometimes marry the daughter of a Talabda, but, as a rule, such 
marriages are disallowed. Nor can a Eajput eat with a Talabda 
openly, though they secretly eat food cooked hy Talabdas. At the 
beginning of the present century the Kolis were a much despised 
race. In 1804, Colonel Walker wrote : ^ Most Kolis are thieves by 
profession, and embrace every opportunity of plundering either 
public or private property. It is these habits, contrasted with the 
obsequious character of the rest of the inhabitants, that has given 
rise to the names of Edsti or peaceful and Mehvas or faithless/ 
These observations referred principally to the Ohunv^lia Kolis. The 
Talabdas have always been more peaceable and, in Kathiawar, have 


^ Coloxxel J. W. Watson is inclined tothink that Koli is derived either from M a boat, 
seafaring, being a distinctive oeoupationof Kolis, or else that Or. Wilson’s suggestion 
that Koli means clansman is correct. 

2 In these times, says the bard, there was not so great a population in Guj|ard.t, but 
the Bhiis and Kolis lived in security. They were doubtless then, as now, hereditary 
and i>rofes&ianai plunderers, ‘soldiea^sof thenight’ as they describe themselves. 

Karan Solanki was the first nder of Gujardt who devoted his attention to curbing 
these wild tribes, a task which has caused more or less anxiety to all his successors. 
According to Mr. Kinloch Forbes when the Chivda dynasty under Vanrd,j established 
itself at ^nhilvdda 746) north Oujardt was destitute of any inhabitants but the 
wild original tribes. 

® Those Rajput chiefs heading tribes of aboriginal descent afford parallel to the 
foreign leaders of Highland clans in Scotland., .|d<Ua, II. 94. It seems that the 
Celtic people, energetic, brave and enduring^, as followers, required, like some 
oriental races, the leadership of captains belonging to races better fitted to organizi© 
and command. Burton’s Life of Lord LovA>i 

^ Among Talabda Kolis, J^dav phud;^sam^s and Surviyds are most esteemed. 
Both the Bibhi and Makvdna tribes, whether of Rajput or Koli origin, are of great 
antiquity, and probably entered tha peninsula .with the Ohuddsam^s, and, from their 
long residence, ejijoy a high degree of conrideration. Colonel ^. W, Watson. 
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always borne a good name. They are for the most part husbandmen 
though many work as day-labourers or are employed as sepoys and 
watchmen. They are generally strong and well-made^ thrifty and 
well-to-do^ and as husbandmen are inferior only to Kanbis. 

The name of some Koli subdivisions is essentially local. The 
Shials^ formerly noted pirates but now settled to a quiet life^ are called 
after the island of Shial on the south coast. The Khasias are named 
from the village of Khds in Dhandhuka which was the portion of 
their reputed ancestor Visoji GrohiL The Ghunvahas take their 
name from the Chunvai^ or forty-four villages^ in east K^thi^war. 
Chiinvalias are altogether a wilder and less tractable race than 
TalabdaSj, and at one time were the terror of north Gujardt. Under 
the Marathas they were in chronic revolt, living by a system of 
organized plunder, which took many years and ‘ many sharp 
punishments to abolish. Under their chiefs or maharda.rs^ they 
levied contributions on the country round. Idle and thriftless, they 
scorned to make their living by tillage and preferred the excitement 
and adventure of a life of plunder. They laid their plans with great 
skill and method, and carried them out with boldness and cunning. 
Some of them, though unwillingly, have taken to husbandry and other 
callings, but in most the old turn for thieving has by no means 
disappeared. They have twenty-one principal subdivisions,^ and 
intermarry among their own class alone, but not among members of 
the same subdivision. They do not eat with other tribes such as 
Valakias. Their subdivisions are named partly from Rajput houses, 
partly from local associations. Thus the Jhinjhuvadias are named 
from that town, which, with some subordinate villages, is held by a" 
number of Ohunvdlia Thakarda shareholders.^ The Thakardas 
having married into good families are good-looking and fair like 
the Talabdas, but most of the Ohunvalias have more of the features 
and characteristics of the Bhil, than whom they are only a little 
higher in social position and intelligence. They are excellent trackers, 
examples of the time-honoured proverb ^ set a thief to catch a thief/ 

The Valakiis, who take their name from the Kathiawar district 
of Valak, inhabit the south-east of Kdthiawdr and have a stronger 
strain of Bhil blood even than the Chnnvdlife/ Formerly they were 
noted pirates; they now live almost entirely by labour. They marry 
solely in their own class. 

The chief of the Khant tribe claims descent from a BMti Rajput 
the leading families are known by the title of Mer, which is said to 
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^ The names are : Absania, Adhgdma, Baroga,Basxikia,I)^bhi, BMmedia, Bhandhukia, 
Gobil, Jandaria, Jiiiiijlnxvddiaj Kaneja, Liidpura, Makvdna, Falegia, Barmdr, Pipliaj 
Bdbria, Sddria, Solanki, Vadhiakhia, and Vdgheia. 

^ They are Makvdna Kolis descended from Kesar Makvino. 

® They are no doubt the offspring of the Bhils, who together with Kolis freq^uented 
the southern and south-western coasts when piracy was almost universal. There and 
in the history of the chieftains of Kejalkot,,- Jhanjhmer, and Uncha Kotda, a 
race which openly practised piracy in ancient times, special mention is made of their 
Bhil allies. Colonel X W. Watson. ^ , 

^ The following is the verse regarding the marriage of the Khdnt maxden by 
Bitop Bhati : Jaq hahe Jesalmery atcdi hail utat paTno BMl Padmani ; Kh&tri 
Khdnt ; that is The world-famous JTesalmer, of exceedmg great stjenjth, married the 


Bhil Padmanii Khatri Bital (married) the 
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mean elder or cMef, and to be derived from tbe old Gujardti word 
mer meaning tbe largest bead in a necklace. But it seems probable 
that these families have a strain of late Koli^ that is Mhed^ Mand^ or 
Mer blood. One of their early leaders Dhandh Khant was the son 
of Sonang Mer and is said to have conquered Dbandhuka, and to 
have founded Dhandhalpur in the Panchal. Another leader Fatal 
Khant is said to have conquered Petlad. But their most famous 
leader was Jesa or Jesing, by whose help the emperor Muhammad 
Toghlak (A.n. 1830) took Jun%ad from Ea KhengarJ* In return 
for^their help the emperor is said to have bestowed on the Khaiits 
the hill of Girndr and the twenty -four villages of Bilkha. Ghavisi. 
A century later when Mahmud Begada conquered Junagad (a.d. 
1472), he found the Khflnts dwelling in the Girnar.- The Ivhants 
are most numerous in Sorath, but are found in all parts of tho^ 
province. Their Mers, or leaders, are good-looking men, and so are 
the mixed races of Gohil, Kh^sia, Jhala, Sarviya, and Vala 
Khants, sprung from the union of Khants with those tribes. 
The lower orders are worse-looking than the generality of the 
Talabdas, and are much given to thieving. They marry in the 
tribe, and the widow of a man marries his younger brother. 

The Gedias are supposed to take their name from the town of 
Gedi in Outch. They are said to have accompanied the Jethvas 
when they invaded Kathiawar. They resemble the Mers of Barda 
in their manners and dress. They are more respectable than other 
Kolis, live chiefly by tillage, and have given up their predatory 
habits. They are a good-looking race, and live in houses, not, 
like most Kolis, in huts. They eat no meat, but live on fish, 
vegetables, millet, and fruit. Their women invariably wear a coin 
or two as ornaments; they are considered the highest tribe of 
Kolis and only marry in their own class. Kolis worship the ordinaay 
Hindu gods, and respect Brahmans, vrhom they employ in all 
their ceremonies. Some respect certain Matas or belong to the 
Svaminarayan sect. As a rule they are fond of spirits, but not 
so fond as Gujarat Kolis. They can marry more wives than one, 
but seldom do so. Their marriages are arranged hy their parents. 
It is a point of etiquette that the father of the bridegroom should 
pretend to search for a wife for his son, and, after he has found 
her and arranged with her parents, that he should stumble over 
the threshold on his departure. 

l''he Kanbis of Kathiawar, 197,000 strong, differ little from their 
brethren in other parts of Gujarat. They are divided into the two 


^ The following verse commemorates these achievements : Dhdndke DhandJiuko 
h'dko, Pdtalelklho Petldd; Jam Gadh Juno Udho, Malieri Miliar ; That is, 
Bhandh took Bhandhuka, Pdtal took Petldd ; Jasie took the ancient fortress : 
Mer Kana took Maheri. Colonel J. W. Watson. 

® The author of the Sikandri thus describes this incident : ' Its valley 

is twelve ^05 in extent, and this valley is a dense forest of interlaced trees, so that a 
horse cannot pass through it, and there are no men there nor aught save wild animals 
and birds, except a tribe of KAfirs whom they call KhAnts, whose customs resemble 
tnose of wild beasts, and they dwell bn the slopes of that mountain, and if any army 
they dee and hide in the caves and in the forests.* Colonel 
J, W. Wafeon. ■ . . - ■ 
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classes of Levas and Kadvas, and tliere is also a small proportion 
of Anjnas. The word Kanbi is traced to the Sanskrit Kriskmi a 
ploughman^ while the popular explanation of the name is kan grain 
and hi seed. The Kathiawar Kanbi uphoMs the high name of the 
G-njarat Kanbi for hard work and skill. His lands ai'e always the 
best tilled; his cattle are in the best condition | he is honest 
thrifty and hardworking. He is in his fields at dawn and toils 
patiently until nightfall. He is not given to any vices^ and rarely 
commits a crime. In his domestic relations he is a good son^ hus- 
band^ and father, and only on the occasion of a marriage is he guilty 
of extravagance. K^thiawdr Kanbis are generally only tenants of 
the land they till, not landholders, as in Gujarat. Only two 
families of Kanbis have gained the rank of landed proprietors, the 
Desais of Patdi, and of Dhasa Rai and S&kli. Patdi was obtained 
by grants from the Marathas in lien of rights previously enjoyed in 
Viranigam. It was at one time in the possession of the Jh£a 
Rajputs, who were dispossessed by the Muhammadans. Dhasa 
formerly belonged to some Kathi proprietors who made over their 
rights to a Kaira Desdi in 1861 ; the same family obtained the 
villages of Rai and Sankli in 1808 from a younger member of 
the Limdi family. The Leva and Kadva Kanbis, as a rule, worship 
Amha Bhavani, but of late an increasing number have joined the 
sect of Svaminarayan. They allow widow marriage. They are 
chiefly cultivators, but some of them, who came from Gujarat and 
have settled in Dhoraji and Navanagar, are gold and silver thread 
workers.^ The Anjna Kanbis are descendants of Rajputs, and 
in their food and dress beep many Rajput customs. Their widows 
marry, and their women, like those of other Kanbis, work in the 
fields. In religion they are principally Vaishnavs. 

The other classes engaged in husbandry are Sathyaeas, 
KachhiIs, BhaxsIlis, Malis, and Rajputs* The Sathvaras (37,450) 
are chiefly found on the south coast near Pdtan. They, the Kachhi&, 
and the Mdlis (3250) raise vegetables, fruit, and flowers for temple 
use, and are generally found near large towns, especially at Jun%ad. 
The Bhansalis (1301) claim a Soldnki origin, and state that 
they took to husbandry instead of soldiering in the time of 
Sidhraj Jaysing and so became a separate caste. Most of them are 
cultivators but some are traders. They are thrifty and hard- 
working, and are followers of Yishnu, their tutelary goddess being 
Mahamaya. They allow widow mairiag© and betroth their children 
at a very early age. Rajput husbandmen form a large class, 
recruited from all the tribes that inhabit the peninsula. They dress 
like Kanbis but in manners and customs differ in no way from other 
Rajputs. They are poor husbandmen, lazy, unthrifty, fond of opium 
and gossip, and not allowing their women to work in the fields, 

Bra'limans according to the 1881 census numbered 146,630 of 
whom 76,662 were males and 69,968 females. They belong to three 

1 This art is confined to a few families. The most expert of tliem draw out the gold 
and silver wire from small ingots into the most delicate, threads, 700 or 800 yards to 
the of silver, while others, mostly women, spin these threads on other equally 
fine threads of silk. These threads are then woven into the heavy cloth of gold called 

Mnhimb, ^ ^ • ■■ ■ 
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chief divisions : NIgaes (7500), Audichs (92, 000), and Shrimalis 

(5700). The original seat of tlie NIgab Brahmans in Gujarat was 
V^adiiagar^ one of the oldest cities in the proTince^^ the foundation 
of whidi has been assigned by tradition to the race of Kanaksen. 
When Visaldev Chohan built Visalnagar in A.n. 1043, he 
performed a sacrifice, which was attended by many Yadnagar 
Brahmans. These refused to receive alms from the king, but 
Yisaldev, resorting to stratagem, forced some of them to accept 
grants of land. They were excommunicated by the rest of the 
caste, and founded the Visalnagar Nagar sect. Similar occurrences 
at Sathod and other places produced the Sathodra, Chitroda, 
Prashnora, and Krashnora Nagar Bramans. Among Nagars 
there is a division called Barads composed of persons, who, unable 
to procure wives in their own caste, have taken them from other 
ca-stes. Though much despised, and compelled to quit their na^tive 
village, this subdivision continues to increase.^ The Nagab 
B rahmans in Kathiawar belong almost exclusively to the 
Yadnagar tribe, but there are some families of Prashnoi4s in 
Bhdvnagar and Central Kathiawar, who practise as native doctors 
and as Pur^n readers. In 1842 there were 1263 families of 
N%ars found in most of the large towns, chiefly at Juuagad, 
Bhavnagar, and Nav^nagar. Nagars have played a distinguished 
part in Kd^thi^war politics. They are astute, pushing, and fond of 
power, and have gained and kept a leading influence in some of 
the larger courts. In the end of last century, Umarji, a N^ar of 
Mangrol, was all-powerful in Junagad, and his sons succeeded him 
when he was assassinated.® Mr. Gavrishankar Udeyshankarhas for 
many years been the leading spirit of the Bhavnagar administration, 
and has now been succeeded as Divan by his nephew. In the time 
of the Mar^thas a Nagar family succeeded in entering the circle of 
the landed aristocracy of Kathiawar, by acquiring the estate of 
Yas4var from the Kathis. Members of this class are found in 
almost every state, in Government employ, and as pleaders. In 
every department their shrewdness and intelligence stand them in 
good stead. Members of this class who follow secular pursuits are 
called Njlgars, in contradistinction to the Nagar Brahmans who 
perfoi'm religious offi.ces and live on alms, but the two classes are 
of the same caste and eat together. A Nigar will not take food 
foom any other Brahman, and is very strict in his observances.^ 


^ Mb M^la, II, 233. 

s Karan Ghelo, king o£ AnhilvAda {a.d. 1300), had two ministers MAdhav and 
Keshav, who were Kdgar BrAhmans. EAs Mala, I. 278. 

® Of these the most strict is an observance of the NAgar BrAhmans called naven 
or purity in regard to food. Having bathed, he dresses himself in silk or woollen 
clothes, or if he is reqxxired to use cotton garments, they must he dipped in water, 
wrung out, and dried in some place where nothing impure can touch them. Thus 
habited be sits down to dinner, but he must preserve himself from numerous 
accidents which would render him impure, and compel him to desist from his 
meal.^ If he touch an earthen vessel he is defiled, unless the vessel have never 
contained water. The touch of a piece of cotton cloth, or of a piece of leather 
which he may acoideutally have sat down upon, renders him impure, hut 
If Hmdu letters have been written on the paper they preserve him from defilement 
because they represent Saraev^^ti. If, however letters be written on cloth or leather, 
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Audich BralimaTis were so named, beeaiise tliey came from tlie 
iiortk in tlie time of Mnlraj Solanki^ wko died about a.d. 997. 
A-bont 1000 came on tlie Idng^s inYitatiGH to Sidbpar. A number 
settled at tbat places and were called Sidhpnrias. To others tbe 
king’ gave Siiioi% and tlieir descendants are Siborias, A few 
rejected bis gifts for a tiine^ bat lie persuaded tkein at las^ and 
gave tbein Cambay witli twelve dependent villages. Tbe}?' were 
called Tolakias and form a separate caste. In course of time 
many Aiidicb Brahmans, through poverty or other reasons^ became 
family priests of Kolis, Kanbis, and Mochis, and losing position 
formed other subdivisions. Others again settling in new districts 
or towns, became known as Sorathias, Marvadis, and Gohilvadis, 
Others are followers of Shiv, and those not employed in priestly 
offices are husbandmen, astrologers and beggars.^ The Audich 
Brahmans of Hadiana in Halar are notable for the power they 
have gained by exorcising evil spirits, fortune-telling, and 
muttering incantations. The Audich Brdhmans claim descent from 
Gautam the sage, and Gautam is said to have been the offspring of 
a hai’e. 

The Rajgor Brahmans are an offshoot of the Audichs, but are 
looked on as inferior, as they eat food cooked by Vanias. They are 
the family priests of the Rajput and Kathi chiefs, and in consequence 
enjoy several privileges. At marriages and other social ceremonies 
they are the ministering priests and receive large gifts, especially 
on the death of a chief or of a member of his family,^ 

The SHR-iMxiLis, like the Audichs, claim descent from the sage 
Gautam. They say that ShrimIl was given to their ancestor 
by Lakshmi the wife of Krishna. In time there was a division in 
the caste, the original stock of Shrimalis migrated to Anhilvada, 
and thence over Kathiawar and Outch, while the dissenters 
established themselves at Pushkarkshetra and thence were named 
Pushkarnas or Pokarnas. Of these again a lax’ge number adopted 
the Jain religion, and having dined with some Osval Vanias, were 
called Bhojaks or eaters, and formed a separate subdivision. The 
Shrimalis again are subdivided into the followers of the Yajurved 


tliey remain impure. Thus if the Gita, or any portion of scripture be recj[uired for 
use at the time, it must he bound with silk and not with cotton ; leather must be 
avoided, and instead of a common paste of flour and water, the binder must employ 
paste of pounded tamarind seed. A printed book will not answer his purpose, because 
X>rinting ink contains impure matter. Some think that the touch of deer or tiger skin 
does not defile. Raw cotton does not render him impure, but if it has been twisted 
for the wick of a lamp, by a person not in a state of naven, it does, and again if it 
has been dipped in oil Or clarified butter it does not. Bones defile, hut women’s 
ivory armlets do not, except in those parts of the country where they are not nsualiy 
worn. The touch of a child of the same caste, who has not learned to eat grain, does 
not defile, but if the child has eaten grain* it does. The touch of a donkey, a dog, 
or a pig defiles ; some say that the touch of a cat also defiles, others are inclined to 
think that it does not, because in truth it is not easy to keep the cat out. If a 
Brdhman who is in nave?), be eating, or if he have risen from eating, the touch of his 
person defiles another Brahman who is in namn but has not begun his dinner, Eds 
Mdla, n. 258, / , ", 

^ They marry as many as five or six wives. , . ; , 

^ Audich Brdhmans are said to have been, employed as family priests by the 
Sainmds of Nagar-Thatta. 
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and of the Simred, each of which ha^ seYen snbdiyisions. They 
are priests of the Shriiuali V^auias, and also acu as cooks. Some 
are hushandoieii and others liYe on alms. As a class they are 
well-to-do. 

The PokarnIs, 850 strong, act as priests to Bhatias and are 
chiefly settled in Halar. The GtIBnIras state that they were settled 
on Grirnar hy Krishna, when he rose from the Dainodar reservoir 
in the bed of the Sonarekha river. A number of them are still 
found near Grirnar. But they are scattered all over Kathiawar, and 
are specially strong in Madhavpur, a sea-port under Porbandar. 
They are followers of Vishnu and have four subdivisions, Bardais 
from the Barda hills, Ajekias from Ajekin, Ghorvadias from 
Chorvad, and Panais from Panai. Some of them are priests in 
Vaishnav temples; other are traders, moneylenders, cooks, and 
husbandmen, while others make their living by begging. 

The SoMPURAS, 860 strong, are the descendants of the priests 
that used to minister in the famous temple of Somnath. They 
are followers of Shiv, and some of them are still attached to 
the temple built by Ahalya Bdi (1800) in the place of the one 
destroyed hy the Muhammadans. They ai-e now scattered and 
poor, depending on alms and on the charity of pilgrims. The same 
maybe said of the Gtuglis, the attendant priests at the temples at 
Dwarka and Bet. But in consequence of the influx of wealthy 
pilgrims to those shrines, the Guglis are able to drive a good trade. 
No pilgrim can bathe in the Gomti, or visit the temples at Bet or 
Dw^irka, before he has satisfied the attendant Brahmans, and these 
always drive the hardest bargain they can. The legendary origin 
of their name is that, when they were first sent to Dwarka they 
were opposed hy a demon, whom they drove away by offering a 
sacrifice of aloes or gugal. They are followers of Vishnu. 

The Sarasvats, 3100 strong, are the priests of the Lohands and 
Bhansalis. They are by faith Shaivs, worshipping the goddess 
Sarasvati, and are by no means orthodox. They derive their origin 
from the Sarasvati river in north Gujarat, and in addition to their 
priestly, calling many of them are traders, servants, and clerks. 
They allow widow marriage. 

The Abotis state that they were introduced into Dwarka by 
Krishna, and are mostly found there as temple attendants. They 
are Vaishnavs, and those who are not temple servants live by 
begging. A few are found as cultivators in the Barda district, where 
also are a few Thankis. KatooliIs are priests of the Sorathia and 
Kapol Vanias, so called from the village of Kandolia where is 
their tutelary goddess Samudri. They are Vaishnavs by religion. 
Modes take their name, from the village of Modhera in Parantij 
whence they are said to have sprung. The caste has six subdivisions, 
Ohaturvedi,^ Trivedi, Jethimal, ^Dhinoja, T4-ndalja, and Agiarasa. 
They are priests to Modh Vanias and , are by faith Shaivs. The 
Jethimals are professional wrestlers. 

Of Writars besides-;;, Nagar and other Brahmans, VanMs, 
P4rsis, and Mnhammadaim, there are two small classes Brahma- 
Kshatris and Kdyasths. Brahma-Kshatris came into the province 
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from tlie north, through Ontch, They claim to be Suryavanshb 
and to have escaped from the north of Hindustan a^t the time of 
Parshurto^s persecutions. They are mostly found in Junagad. 
They are landholders^ and hold grants from the emperors of 
Delhi. Their family goddess is Hinglaj and their family priests are 
Sarasvat Brdhmans, 

Under MercliaiitB, Traders, and Shopkeepers' come the. 
three great Hindu divisions of TaniIs, LohanIs, and Bhatias. 
The Yanias are divided into two leading sects, the Shravaks 
(96,150) and Meshris (63,400). The Shravaks are by far the more 
numerous ; there is scarcely a village of any size that has not two 
or more Shravak families. The origin of the Jain faith is involved 
in obscurity. It seems as old as, if not older than, the Buddhist 
faith. Both were opposed to the religion of the Vedas and to the 
Brahmans, and of both the fundamental doctrine is that tenderness 
to life comprehends all moral and devotional duty. The Jains assert 
that there are six ages or drdsy corresponding with the four yugs 
of the Brahmanical Hindus. In the third dra lived Nabhi Raja of 
the race of Kashyap the sage. His wife was Maru Devi and their 
son was Rishabh Dev or Adinath, the first of the Jain pontiffs or 
tirthanhars. Of the twenty-four tirtlianharSf the last, Mahavir 
Svami, became incorporated with the divine essence in the year 
470 before Vikram that is b.o. 526. 

In Kathiawar there are two famous places of pilgrimage to whicii 
Shravaks, or laymen of the Jain faith, resort in crowds. The first 
is the sacred hill of Shatrunjaya^ close to Palitana ; the other is 
the Girnar mountain which towers majestically over Junagad. The 
first is dedicated to Adinath the first, and the second to Kemindth 
the twenty-second of the Jain saints. The view of the Shatrunjaya 
hill top is exceedingly curious and interesting. Hundreds of 
temples of every shape and size are crowded together each in its 
own square, and the whole are surrounded by massive walls, with 
guarded gates. . The temples are exceedingly rich, and are profusely 
adorned with gold and precious stones. In each of them are one 
or more figures of Adinath or of the other hierarchs marble and 
with jewelled ornaments, sitting in the orthodox Jain fashion 
with crossed legs and staring round eyes.^ No Shravak spends 
the night on the hill. They are forbidden to touch food on it or even 
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^ The holy mountaia of Shatrunjaya, sacred to Adinath, the first of the twenty- 
four Jain hierophants, rises nearly 2000 feet above the plain. The pilgrim 
approaching it passes to the base of the mountain through the town of P41itdiia 
and along a road, on either side of which rows of banyan trees afford him a 
cloister "like shelter from the heat of the sun. After a toilsome ascent of from _ two 
to three miles up the shoulder of the mountain, over a path marked on either 
side by frequent resting places, supplied with wells and pools of water, and adorned 
with small temples whose altars are impressed with the holy feet of the hierarchs, 
he at length arrives in sight of the island-like upper hill, formed of beautifully 
coloured rocks on which stand the shrines of his religion. Bis M41a, I. 6. ^ 

The Jains wash their images in, water, brush them, smear them with sandal, 
and adorn them with je’wels. The Shrd,vaks, and particularly the women of that faith, 
oarr;^ with them when they go to worship a handsome bag containing rice. Near the 
idol is set a box with a hole in the lid, into which they drop the rice. This box is 
opened every eight or ten days, that its contents may be thrown to the pigeons or 
otherwise disposed of before life is generated. 
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to spit. All pilgrimages must be completed in tbe day time, and 
to go round all tlie temples requires ninety-nine pilgrimages. 

Tlie temples on Grirnar are clustered on tlie plateau just iindeu’- 
neatli the peak nearest to Janagad. They are not so extensive 
or so rich as those of Shatrunjaya, hut they are held in high esteem, 
and no pilgrimage is complete which does not include a visit 
to them, and the ascent is so much more ’rugged that additional 
merit is obtained by overcoming its difficulties^ 

The officiating priests in Jain temples are generally Bhojaks or 
some equally low caste Brahmans.^ They may be of almost any caste, 
except a Shravak, who is not eligible. 

Jains are of two leading sects Bigamhars or air-clad, the images 
of whose saints are naked, and Shvetchnhars or white-robed, the 
images of whose saints are clothed. Socially Shrayaks are 
divided into three classes, Slirini^lis, Osvals, and Porvads. The 
Shrimffis again are subdivided into Visa and Dasa, literally 
twenty and ten.^ The former, do not worship images, while the 
latter do and assimilate more in other respects to ^ Brahmanicai 
Hindus. The family priests of both are Shrimali Brahmans, 
and they claim to be derived from the same town.^ Kandois, 
sweetmeat makers, are an offshoot of the Dasa Shrimalis, though 
they have separated and become a different caste. The Osvals 
and Porvads state that they came from Parkar and have settled 
chiefly in the sea coast towns of Kathiawar. They too have 
their subdivisions of Visa and Dasa, and there is a subdivision of 
the Dasas called Panchas who allow wddow marriage. Taken as 
a body the Shravaks are shrewd men of business. They are 
bankers, merchants^ moneylenders; and shopkeepers, and many of their 
class have within the last few years entered government and state 
service. But the bulk are engaged in trade, and are found in every 
situation of life, from the millionaire banker to the village grocer. 

Mesluu or Brahmanicai Vanias are chiefly of thi-ee classes, 
Modhs, Sorathias, and Kapols. They are much less numerous 
than Shrd,vaks, and are mostly found in Grohilv^d and Sorath. 
The Modhs claim to have come from Modhera in Parantij, and 
have three divisions, Goghvjls, Adaljas, and Mandalias. These 
again are subdivided into Visa and Dasa, They are Vaishnavs 
and are allowed to marry more than one wife. The Sorathias 


^ From the gate of the city of KKeng^r following the river Sondrekha towards 
its source, a pathway, worn by the foot of many a pilgrim, leads to the summit of 
pKiviidv, At the foot of the mountain the stranger passes by the venerable rocks 
which are hallowed by the name of the just ana benevolent Ashoka. Thence, by a 
wiading and rugged ascent of about a mile, he reaches the point where the western 
spur or shoulder of the mountain ends at the foot of the scarp. For the rest of 
the ascent, tip sacred mountain rises, an immense bare, black, and isolated granite 
rock, presenting all the gigantic masses peculiar to its formation, on the summit of 
winch, occu|>ying a small ledge or. tableland, surrounded by a fort whose wall is 
mult on the very verge of the scarp, stand the temples of the Jain tirthayikara* 
Sis Mila, 1. 1158. , ■ ■ ' 

The disputes between the two sects, called locally Bhondi'As and TapAs, are very 
bitter and mey have frequently come into collision W'-hen the idols have suffered 
severely. Instances of this kinddiave occurred at Gondal, Vinkiner, Ohuda, and 
other places. 3 above, Shrimili Brihmans. 
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follow tte same tenets as tlie Modhs^ a.iid> as tlieir name implies^ 
claim til eir origin from Soratli in KatMawar^ The Vanias of the 
sea-coast towns^ Porbandai’;, Mangrol^ Verayal^ J^farabad^ and Diu^ 
are remarkable for their enterprise. From ancient times they have 
been in the habit of making voyages to Zanzibar and Arabia^ 
going in their youth and returning to their native town with the 
fruits of a life of industry and toil. On their return they generally 
marry. They are called Bakhais_, probably from Mokha in Arabia. 
The Vania brokers^ known as Ohhaprias in Bombay, are generally 
from the Kathiawar coast. Kapols are not divided into Visa and 
Dasa like other Vanias. They dine with other "V anias but marry 
only in their own class. Their principal places of residence ai’e 
DelvMa^ Malmva, Amreli^ and Sihor. Their family priests or gors 
are Kandolia Brahmans, who take their origin from Kandola near 
Than. Their family goddess is Samudri whose shrine is at Sundri^ 
a Dhrangadra village twenty miles north of Than. 

Lohanas^ 55,000 strong/ are found in most parts of the province. 
They state that they take their name from, the port of Loha in Sindh, 
but Burton says that they came from Lohanpur near Multan, 
and that they were driven south by the Muhammadans.^ They 
entered Kathiawar from Gutch or Marwar, probably in the train of 
one or more of the Rajput tribes that invaded the province in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The wealthier are dealers 
in gi'ain, and the poorer are husbandmen, masons, labourers, and 
vegetable sellers. They are Vaishnavs, but eat fish and flesh and 
drink spirits. They also reverence the Daria Pir or the Indus 
Spirit. Very few of them venture on long voyages. They allow 
widow maiTiage, and may marry more than one wife. 

BhxItias, 5300 strong, are a wealthy and enterprising class, 
who are found chiefly at Khambhalia in Halar, They claim descent 
from the Bhati Rajputs of Jesalmir. They were probably forced 
by the Muhammadans from the Panjab into Sindh ; from Sindh 
they moved to Outch, and from Gutch made their way to Kathiawar. 
They are stricter in their tenets than the Lohanas, and are Y aishnavs 
by religion. They do not allow widow marriage and are divided 
into Dasas and Visas. 

DePxIlas are an offshoot from the Lohanas, and are chiefly found 
in Dhrangadra, where is the temple of their god Narsingji. They 
are stone masons. Of other traders Bhansalis are described under 
husbandmen, and Bohoras, Khojas, and Memans, under Musalmans. 

Almost all classes of Artisans and Craftsmen claim desert 
from the Kshatris, who, under various disguises escaped, destruction 
by Parshui4m, the son of the Brahman sage Jamadagni.^ 


^ Burton’s Sindh, 314. . 

s The legend is that there were two sisters, one of whom married the Kshatri king 
Sahasrarjun, and the other Jamadagni the Br4hnian sage. Jamadagni’s wife insisted 
on the sage asking the king and his retinue to dine. He did so, much against his will, 
and the king finding that the sage fed them all from a never-failing cow and pitcher, 
earried away both and maltreated the sage. The wife committed suicide from grief,, 
and their son Parshurd,m swore to destroy the raice of Kshatris, and, with the 
exception of a few^' fugitives, succeeded. 
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Gold and Silversmiths, 8o7i{s, 16,500 strong, are mostly of the 
V^nia Soni caste. A few are Parajias/ so called from the village 
of Pariav under Jun^gad. The ParajMs are inferior workmen and 
use their talents principally as forgers of hase metal. The v ania 
Sonis are generally well-to-do. They claim to be the descendants 
of Vanias, who took to working in the precious metals. None ot 
them have any special style, like that of the Oubch bonis ; their 
work is‘ confined to ordinary country-made ornaments. ^ Some of the 
Amreli Sonis however are celebrated for plain burnished work. 
Their family goddess is Vagheshvari. But many of them ^ are 
Vallabhacharis and Svaminard^yans, while others reverence Matas. 
Goldsmiths are in pretty good condition, their earnings, about £30 
(Es. 300) a year, being enough to meet their expenses. Their 
women do not help them, but their sons do. They work twelve 
hours a day and have one holiday a week, besides the days on 
which they attend caste meetings. 

Coppersmiths, Kmisdrds, 3800 strong, are found all over 
Kathiawar. In some places, notably in Sihor, there are^ remarkably 
good workmen in both brass and copper. In addition to the 
ordinary household vessels, they turn out delicately carved 
ornaments, such as penholders, inkstands, betelnut-boxes, idols, 
lamps, and bells. They claim a Kshatri descent and reverence 
Mahakali as their chief deity. They allow widow marriage. 
Coppersmiths are poor, and • generally in debt, their average 
earnings being £15 (Rs, 150) a year j the members of the family 
help the men to burnish pots and work the lathe. They work 
twelve hours a day, and have one holiday a week, besides days of 
leisure at caste ceremonies. 

Carpenters, Suthdrs^ 26,760 strong, are of two classes, Gujars 
and Marvadis. The Gujars claim descent from Vishvakarma, the 
framer of the universe. The Marvadis state that before the time 
of Parshuram they were Kshatris. In addition to ordinary village 
carpentering, some of them are clever wood-carvers, showing their 
skill not only in the woodwork of houses, but in the more delicate 
carving of hlackwood and sandalwood boxes. Sandalwood carving 
is a specialty of the Mangrol carpenters, who supply Bombay with 
much carved work.^ They have no settled belief as a caste. Each 


^ Parajia Sonis are divided into two branches, Gardna and Pdtani. Gango the 
founder of the former branch, established himself at Girndr. His descendants are 
found in Hdldr, Sorath, and Bhdvnagar. There may be 500 houses of them 
altogether. Nando, the founder of the Pdtani branch, wenttoPdtan in the time of 
Sidhrdj. He is said to have astonished the king by his skill. The goldsmiths of the 
town manufactured some gold-fish which were able to swim, while Nando by the aid 
of his goddess made a golden goose which swallowed the fish. Sidhrdj was so pleased 
that he promised Nando to give whatever he asked, Nando asked to be allowed 
to reign in P4tan for three and a half days. During the three days he remitted all 
taxes and set free all prisoners, and for these charitable actions his descendants claim 
immunity from giving anything to beggars. There are 2500 houses of P^tani Sonis, 
D4tha, P^litdna, Bhdvnagar, Bagasara, Kundla, and Amreli. 

Ihe Sihor Suthdrs are also famous for making large wooden chests, exceedingly 
massive and lavishly ornamented with brass. No wedding outfit is complete 
without one or more of these chests. 
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division or family has its peculiar mother or M4ta; some are 
Vaishnavs, others follow Shiv^ and many have adopted the tenets 
of Svaminarayan. Carpenters earn about £25 (Rs. 250) a year 
which is enough to maintain them and their family. Their women 
do not help them in their work. They work eight hours a day and 
have one holiday a week in addition to caste holidays. 

Blacksmiths, Luhdrs, 26,200 strong, are found all over the 
province. Some are skilled workmen, turning out good swords, 
daggers, matchlocks, and other weapons. These, as also the 
locksmiths, come mostly from Outch. Bhavani is the blackmiths^ 
family deity, but they are also members of one of the Hindu sects. 
They allow polygamy and widow marriage. Blacksmiths are 
generally poor, earning about £15 (Rs. 150) a year. Their women 
do not help them in their work. They work eight hours a day and 
have fifty “two holidays in the year besides days of caste ceremonies. 

Tailors, Darjis^ 29,350 strong, are found in every town and in 
most of the larger villages. A few are good embroiderers and 
skilful in other fine work, but most do not go beyond ordinary 
hemming and stitching. They claim Kshatri descent, their 
forefathers escaping the wrath of Parshuram by becoming tailors. 
Their family goddess is HingUj ; but they worship other Matas, 
and follow the sect and teacher that pleases them best. They allow 
widow marriage. Tailors earn on an average £20 (Rs. 200) a year 
and pay their way. Their women and children help in their work. 
They work twelve hours a day and have twenty holidays in addition 
to days of caste ceremonial. 

Masons, Salats, 2650 strong, find constant employment owing 
to the richness of Kathiawar in building sfcone. They earn 
about £25 (Rs. 250) a year and are well-to-do. Their families do 
not help them in their work. They work eight hours a day 
and have one holiday a week in addition to the days occupied in 
caste ceremonials. The Porbandar oolitic lime-stone is well known 
in Bombay, and the sand-stone of Jhalavad is not only, an 
excellent building stone, but at Dhrangadra is worked into articles 
of domestic use and ornament, such as filters and water bottles. 
The trap rocks of Central Kathiawar are extensively quarried. 
The public works and buildings that have been constructed in 
the last fifteen years have demanded the labour of more masons 
and bricklayers than could be locally supplied. The quarrymen 
are most expert, detaching very large rectangular blocks with 
the greatest skill. The Depal^s of Dhrangadra, who have been 
noticed under the head of Lohanas, are the principal quarrymen 
of that locality. Parvati is the tutelary goddess of the stone- 
masons ; they generally belong to one or other of the Hindu sects. 
They allow widow marriage. Some Navanagar masons have a 
talent for portrait painting, their skill in catching the expression 
being marred by laughable mistakes in drawing and perspective. 

Potters, Kumbhdrsy 85,120 strong, are a despised class, and, 
though very useful, are held in little esteem. They live by 
making -earthen vessels, and are attached to every town and large 
village. Many of them hold service lands, under condition of 
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farnisHnff eHefs and guests ■with earthen pots. Oharan Mata is 
their family goddess. Some Eathia'war Kumbhars live eiitnely 
as husbandmen, particularly in Navduagar. Potters earn on an 
averao-e £15 (Rs. 150) a year which suffices for their expenses. 
Their'women and children help them in bringing clay and water 
and doing other miscellaneous work. They work during the eight 
fair-weather months, resting twenty-eight days during the busy 
season. 

Calico-printers and BjevSyKhatHs,^ 13,000 strong, also ireaTe 
silk and cotton, while some of them are calenders. Cloths are 
dyed all through the proyince, hut these of Navanagar are most prized. 
The robes, printed by members of the craft at Porbanclar, 

Nayanagar, Sihor, and Raikot, are much sought after. At 
Nayanagar and Porbandar members of this class manufacture ^ silk 
from raw material brought from Bombay. Their hdndhii or 
knot-tying of sddis and silk cloths is very superior. In this work 
they are helped by their wives. They claim to be Ksbatris by 
descent, and allow widow marriage. Khatris earn about £15 
(Rs. 150) a year, which suflices for their maintenance. Their 
wemen add as much to the family earnings as the men. They work 
eight hours a day for eight months in the year. During the rainy 
months they only knit. They have twenty-eight holidays in the 
eight m.onths in addition to the days passed in casfce meetings. 

Bhavsars, 400 strong, are dyers and calico-printers all 
through Jhalavad I in other parts of Kathhl war they are dhobi or 
washermen. They claim to be Kshatris and state that they became 
calenders to escape the persecution of Parshuram. They reverence 
Ohoal Mata as their family goddess, and follow the tenets of one 
or other of the Hindu sects. They allow widow marriage. 
Bhavsars are badly off, earning on an average about £15 (Rs. 150) 
a year. Iheir women work as much as the men. They have a 
holiday once a week. Those who are dyers do no work during the 
rainy months. 

Weavers, Vd7ijhds^ 8990 strong, are found principally in Amreli 
and in Bagasara and Porbandar. They weave mixed silk and 
cotton, mashm. Some of them are tailors. Many of them claim 
supernatural powers, and impose on the ignorant by casting out 
evil spirits. They claim descent from the Kshatri king Saliasrarjun 
who was destroyed by Parshuram. They allow polygamy and 
widow marriage, and reverence Hinglaj Mata. Weavers earn 
about £10 (Rs. 100) a year and are poor. Their wives prepare the 
thread, bobbins, and starch and do other miscellaneous work. 
They work ten hours a day and have twenty-five holidays in the 
year, besides days spent in- caste meetings. 


^ To Kkatrifi also belong the turners, SanghMMs, and bracelet-makers, Chucl<yars 
The former work m wood, bone, and ivory, and produce many quaint children's toys* 
fecent-boxes, and legs for cots and cradles, coloured in stripes with lac The Chudo-ars 
make bracelets of wood and ivory. The wood braceleta coloured with lac are worn 
by the higher classes of Hindu women* The lo'wer classes wear bangles of wood 
and lx>ne, and frequently of coloured glass. ® 
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Kathiawar has always been famous for its Sailors. In times of 
unsettled government^ when every man^s hand was against his 
neighbouiv the coasts of Kathiawar have swarmed with pirates^ who, 
from the shelter of every creek and headland, took toll on all 
merchandise that was carried on the Arabian seas. Along the 
southern coast the leading pirates were Kolis, while, in the gulf of 
Cutch and near Dwdrka and Porbandar, from an early date, 
Vaghers, Mianas, and Sanghars made their names a terror to 
merchants. In time Muhammadans joined the local pirates, and 
roamed the seas with their Hindu allies. 

In the time of the- Anhilvada kings (746-1297) the sailors of the 
gulf of Cambay were so famous that a square in the chief city was set 
apart for them. About 1326 Mokhraji G-ohil took the island of 
Piram from the Baria Kolis, and levied tribute from every ship that 
passed, till his power was destroyed (about 1340) by Muhammad 
Toghlak Shah. Subsequently the Vaja chieftains of Vejalkot and 
Janjhmer openly practised piracy; and in the beginning of the 
present century the excesses of the Vaghers and Sanghars of 
Okhamandal ended in their suppression by the British Governments 
Before this time, Vakhtsingji of Bhavnagar (1772) wrested Talaja 
from the Nawdb of Cambay, and, establishing his authority over 
the district of Valak, brought the coast of south-east Kathiawdr to 
order, and reduced the predatory tribes who had hitherto made a 
living by piracy. Since then the seamen of Kathiawar have gradually 
abandoned piracy and are now knownas the best sailors in Hindustan. 

They are divided into Kharv^ls, Bhadelas, Midnas. and Vaghers. 
Kharvas are of three classes, Eajpnt, Koli, and Musalmdn. The 
first claim to be descended from Rajputs, and call themselves 
Solankis, R^thods, Jhalas, and Gohils. They probably date from the 
time of the Anhilvada dynasty. They eat with Rajputs and follow 
many Rajput customs. They belong piincipally to Vei^val, 
MangTol, and Porbandar. The Koli Khdrv^s are descendants of 
the pirates that used to infest the southern coast, and have a strong 
infusion of Koli blood. They assume such local names as Shiali 
and Talajia. They do not differ from Kolis in their ways. They are 
found chiefly at Bhavnagar, Mahuva, Talaja, and Jdfarabad. The 
Musalman Khdrvas belong principally to Gogha, where they are 
called Kasbatis. Their origin is obscure. They call themselves 
Pathdns, but they are probably a mixed race with Hindu and Arab 
blood in them. The island of Piram was assigned to them by the 
Delhi emperors, and they also hold rent-free lands in Gogha. 
Bhadelas are Musalmans by religion, and are said to be settlers 
from Arabia. They are found principally in Jafarabad, Jodiya, Diu, 
Saldya, Dw^rk^, and Bet. 

All the above are skilful and intrepid seamen. They man the 
native craft that visit Zanzibar, Aden, and the whole coast of 
Hindustan, eastward as far as Singapur; and they are employed 
in steamers plying between Bombay and London, in some cases 
forming the entire crew. 
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'■ : The Mi^iias and’ Tellers are not so enterprising as the Kliarv&^ 
and . confine themselTes principally to coasting craft. They are 
inhabitants of the sea-side villages in the gulf of Giitch, chieiiy 
Jodiyaj Vavania^ Bedi, and Salaya. 

The sea fishermen belong to all the above classes of seamen. 

On the south coast they put boldly to sea and secure their fish by 
trawling. They sometimes harpoon porpoises and let their boats 
be dragged by them for considerable distances. When the 
porpoise is exhausted he is secured to the side of the boat and his 
liver taken ont and placed in earthen pots. The oil is used as 
varnish to protect the sides and bottoms of the boats. In the gulfs 
of Cutch and Cambay^ and in the many creeks that indent the 
shore they nse stake nets and also catch fish in walled enclosures 
or vciclds. These enclosures fill with water at high tide^ and at 
ebb the fishermen pick up the fish that have been stranded. Fish 
of all sorts^ soles^ pomphlet^ and mullet^ are caught in these 
enclosures. A kind of fish is also caught from which isinglass is 
made. The fishing trade might be much developed^ especially in 
the gulf of Cutch. With good management it could yield a 
considerable revenue, but as yet it has not attracted much attention. 
During the fair weather^ boats are employed all round the coast in 
catching and salting fish. They sail with a supply of salt, and use 
it for curing the fish as they catch them, putting back to their 
original port when loaded, or when their supply of salt and provisions 
fails. 

Machhis and Bhois are fresh -water fishermen, who are found only 
near large towns. The Mdchhis are generally river boatmen and 
ferrymen, and the Bhois porters, house servants, and water-carriers. 

They catch fish with a casting net or hook, and sometimes, though 
rarely, with the drag net. The power of the Shravaks in most of 
the larg'e towns prevents these classes from carrying on their calling 
and they have, w^hen possible, taken to agriculture. 

The sacredness of Kathiawar brings into the province swarms of 
devotees and religious beggars on their way to Dwarka, Patau, 
Girndr, Shatrunjaya, and many other places of smaller note. 

The general term for all classes, of devotees is Sanyasi or 
anchorite. Sanyfisis are for the most part persons who have lost 
their property, or their children, or suffered some other calamity, 
too grievous to bear. The recluse arranges with a spiritual gniide 
to taxe Mm into some religious order, and, when the stars have i 

fixed the proper day, breaks the sacred cord if he is one of the \ 

regenerate classes, removes the hair of his head, assumes the 
monastic dress, and with alms and prayers receives initiation. 
Sanyasis are sometimes consecrated at an early age. A person 
who despairs of having children not unfrequently vows to consecrate 
one son if two be granted to his prayers, and, among the Jains, 
where disciples are scarce, the monks pui’chase children for the 
purpose of initiating them. ' 

Atlts or Gosais are generally found as officiating priests in Shiv ' ' 
and Devi temples. They are vowed to celibacy and poverty, and | 

many among them Mad a wandering life and subsist on charity. | 
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Others take to secular callings^ serving in military and civil employ^ 
gathering wealth as bankers, and, taking advantage of their supposed 
holiness, giving themselves gi^eat license in food, drink, and Tvoiiien. 
Others are great landholders, the heads, or hdvds, of the 

monasteries of Gorakhmadhi, Tarnetar, Sitha, Singtada, and 
G'opnath, owning large estates. They admit recruits from all classes 
and dress in orange tawny clothes. The sectarian mark iJiZa/r on 
their foreheads is horizontal. There are two sects among them, 
those who live in monasteries onatJidlmris^ and those who live in 
houses gliarhdris^ 

Vairagis are officiating priests in Vaishnav temples, and wear a 
white dress and an upright brow mark. Sir George LeGi^and Jacob 
has given the following account of the monastery of Gorakhmadhi : 

The Bava Pirnath of Gorakhmadhi, a venerable man of sixty-two, 
enjoys several villages in the neighbourhood of the sacred Saras vati, 
which first feeds the holy reservoirs of Prachi, and, after washing 
the walls of the Bava’s palace, empties itself into the equally sacred 
Trivoni, about seven miles from his residence. Gorakhnath, the 
guru of Eukmibai the wife of Krishna, is the deity of this monastery. 
His shrine lies deep underground in the village of Gorakhmadhi, 
to which he has given his name. Here the Bava has his state cushion 
or f/ttcZ?*, and is surrounded by about forty brethren, who are all 
distinguished by the custom of slitting the central cartilage of both 
ears, whence ear-slit, or 'kdnfhdtcij'hB,^ become the name of their 
class. Gorakhmadhi is said to be the centre of the brotherhood, 
and Bava Pirnath the head of the sect. This establishment, like 
the monasteries of the west, holds everything in common, and its 
members are under vows of celibacy. The Bava alone is free from this 
vow, in order to keep up the succession. Failing issue he adopts a 
spiritual son or chela from among his flock. The ceremony of initia- 
tion is performed in youth. They receive disciples from most Hindu 
castes, not being particular about parentage, but ostensibly they 
neither accept Muhammadans or Dheds. The ear is slit down the 
centre to the length of an inch, and the wound kept open by a 
stick of nim wood, wrapt round with the soft doAvny feather of a 
peacock^s quill, and kept wet. When sufficiently healed, large light 
rings of lacquered earthenware are inserted, and, after a year, these 
are exchanged for rings of wood, horn, or hollowed metal, silver or 
gold. These rings they consider the symbol and stay of their faith, 
and the Bava informed me that no Kanphata ever survived their 
loss.2 The Kanphata^s only object of worship is Gorakhnath ; but 
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^ There are iix>wards of a score of persons called GrOs^inJi Mahdrdjs, the heads 
of the Vailahhdcliiri sect of 'Vaiahnavs, anxl the descendants of the famous saiat and 
religious teacher Vallabh, a Tailanga Br^ihman, who (1500) started a new form of 
Vishnu worship and was received as a god. Besides four stations or thdnaks, at 


money from their flocks. 

Sir George LeQrand Jacob mentions the case of a K^nphata whose companion had 
been killed and his own earring cut off by an outlaw. The abbot tried to persuade 
him to let the ear be sewn and the ring replaced. But the sxifferer wp deaf to all 
entreaty, * All things happen by God’s command, and this is God’s sign that I and 
my brother should die together, ’ They were buried in the same grave. 
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they acknowledge the Hindu gods. They are under no restraint in 
matters of food. Except that the cow is held sacred and the hog 
unclean, they eat freely of fish, flesh and fowl. Travellers are freely 
received and fed, hospitality being part of their religion. ^ Their 
religion otherwise appears to consist in worshipping their idol 
morning and evening. The rest of the day is passed in amusement 
or in indolence, except at stated times for meals, when they meet 
together to feast with such strangers as may wish to join them. 
Twice every day provisions are distributed to all who may ask for 
them. When the provisions are cooked a servant of the abbot^s 
goes to the bank of the Sarasvati and calls twice with a loud voice : 
^Whoever is hungry come, the abbot^s tablets spread ^ whoever 
comes gets a meal.^^ Their turban does not differ in shape from that 
worn by the Kolis of the neighbourhood but is of a special orange 
tawny colour. 

Jain ascetics are called Jatis. They have no property, and never 
quit their dwellings except for food. They carry a fan of goat^s 
hair, with which they remove every living thing from the path on 
which they tread, or the ground on which they sit. They wear a 
screen of cloth over their mouths lest they should inhale and destroy 
insects. Their bodies and clothes are filthy and covered with 
vermin. 

During the rainy season some of these Jatis take a vow, called 
eantMriiy pledging themselves to fast till they die. As soon as a 
Jati has taken this vow the news is carried to all parts of the country, 
and large numbers of Shravaks meet to worship him. For fifteen 
days the victim is sometimes able to maintain a sitting posture | 
after that he lies on the floor. Those who surround him dab his 
fevered body with moist cloths, but are careful to prevent Ms 
receiving any sustenance. From the day on which the monk has 
taken his vow, preparations for his funeral begin. A litter is made 
and ornamented with coloured paper and tinsel, on which when 
his last moment draws near the Jati is placed sitting. Music sounds 
before him as he is carried in procession, and women, who seek 
the blessing of a male child, strive to secure it by creeping beneath 
his litter, or by joining in the scramble for fragments of his clothes.^ 

Wherever the pilgrim goes in Kathiawar he is assured of food and 
lodging. Besides in religious institutions, in most large towns a 
Saddvamt or eating house is kept by the piety of the chief or of 
some of the members of his family, or by the merchants of the 
town, where free gifts of food are made to all comers. 

Personal Servants are of three classes, 30,000 HajIms or 
Valands, barbers; 3500 Dhobis or washermen; and Pakhalis or 
Bhistis, water-drawers. There is in addition the very large class 
of domestic sepants, who, under the name of Khavas, perform all 
the menial duties in a chief s house. Barbers are both Musalmans and 
Hindus, the Hindus being more numerous. In large towns almost 
every sect has its particular barber. Even in Zanzibar and Arabia the 
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Hindu mercliants are careful to proyide theinselves with barbers from 
their native country . The wives of barbers generally act as inidwives^ 
and are often go-betweens in love afiairs. Dhobis, both Musaliintn 
and Hindu, like barbers, are a part of every village community. 
Many of the Hindu washermen are Bhavsdrs. They are helped in 
their work by their wives. Bhistis are the same as in other parts of 
Gujarat. The Khavas have been already described under Eajputs. 

Of Leatlier Workers, Mocms (23^000), shoemakers and 
saddlers, claim Eaj put descent, and call themselves Solankis and 
Parmars. Some of them, especially in JhalavM and Gohilvad, are 
excellent workers of embroidered saddle cloths and horse trappings. 
They are on the whole well-to-do, and are mostly followers of 
Svaminarayan, Dabgars, both Hindus and Musalnians, make leather- 
bottles for clarified butter and oil, and also stretch leather over drums 
and tabors. Chamars, or curriei^s, belong to the depressed classes. 
Their occupation is to tan hides, and one or more families are found 
in every village. They are allowed the hides of all animals that die 
in the village. 

Among Depressed Classes, besides 2150 Csamaes or curriers, 
are Deeds, GarudIs, Turis, and Bhaegias. Even the depressed 
castes have their pride of birth and claim to have been originally 
Kshatris. The Dheds are attended by the Gd,rudas who are their 
priests, and by Turis who are their bards and genealogists. In 
native states- members of the depressed classes are not allowed 
to leave their hereditary callings, nor to dress themselves in 
handsome clothes, nor to build houses of the better class. In former 
days Dheds were forced to live at a distance from the. towns; 
they wore untwisted cotton round their heads and a stag’s horn 
hanging from their waists, so that people might avoid t^ouching 
them. In the time of Sidh Eaj (1094-1143) the king ordered 
that a Dhed named Mayo should be beheaded in the Sahasraling 
tank at Patan in order that it might hold water. At the time of 
his death Mayo begged, as a reward for his sacrijfice, that the 
Dheds should not be forced to remain at a distance from the towns, 
nor to wear a distinctive dress. The king assented, and these 
privileges were afterwards permitted to the Dheds for the sake 
of Mayo. In times of cholera and other epidemics Dheds and 
Bhangias are always suspected of being in league wdth the goddess 
of destruction, and not unfrequently children of these classes have 
been surreptitiously seized and sacrificed to appease her wrath. 

Bhangias, numbering 21,200, are divided into six classes, who 
bear the illustrious Eajput names of Makvana, Parmdr, Eathod, 
Solanki, Yaghela, and Dhori, and claim descent from one Valam 
who introduced sweeping about 2000 years ago. They and the 
Dheds who number 123,0^00 are found in every village community, 
and play an important part as scavengers, rural messengers, and 
guides, and in consequence are allowed to hold their lands rent-free. 
Dheds are also weavers of coarse cotton cloth. It is pollution to 
other Hindus to come into personal contact with these classes. If 
, another Hindu chances to touch one of them he must purify himself 
with fire or water, and must go through the same ceremony with 
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aay article tliat tlie Dhed or BHangia has touched. Wells are 
specially set apart for their use in every village. 

Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers there is in Kathiawar, 
as in other districts, a large floating population that lives ^ entirely 
by clay wages. This class is principally composed of Kolis, Bliils, 
Dheds, Yaghris, and Muhammadans. In good times they find 
plenty of employment in field labour, and as long as there is work 
they keep in one place. Many of them receive a monthly wage, 
and are employed as runners, messengers, cattle-tenders, and 
house servants, but in times of scarcity the day labourers, the 
class that live from hand to month, suffer severely. As the price 
of grain rises and labour is less in demand, they become ^ restless, 
wander in search of work, take to petty pilfering, gather in towns, 
and begin to beg. Their clothes are reduced to rags, they grow 
daily more emaciated, disease spreads among them, and they die 
in numbers. The wilder classes resort to the woodlands or the 
borders of the Nal, and live on roots and grasses. Without resource 
or forethought, reckless and thriftless, the task of keeping people 
of this class alive devolves in times of famine on the state, 
and, as the sources of ordinary labour are cut off, it becomes 
necessary to open relief works for those who are able to work, and 
kitchens for such as are old, .infirm, or weakly. 

Vaghris are one of the early tribes. When out of work they are 
inveterate poachers. They snare game at all times of the year, 
and net hares, partridges, fiorican, quail, wild duck, and snipe. 
They arrange their nets in lines, and drive the game quietly before 
them. Sometimesthey use hair-nooses and in one way or another they 
manage to do an immense amount of damage to ground game. They are 
also persistent thieves and beggars. They indulge freely in liquor, 
and eat all kinds of meat except the cow, from which they refrain 
only not to offend their stricter neighbours. They grow water melons 
in river beds, and prepare and sell hdval tooth-brushes or ddtan. 
In some places they also make stone handmills. Their women are 
employed to tattoo other -women. They allow polygamy and widow 
marriage, and divorce is easy. If a woman tires of her husband 
she tears the end of her skirt and presents it to him. She can then 
take another who has to give a caste entertainment. Melri Mata 
is their tribal goddess; but some of them prefer the Becharaii or 
Khodiad Matfe. 

SaxzaniIs are arms-cleaners and sword-sharpeners who travel 
over the country m search of work. They probably came from 
Marwar. They are Hindus, worshipping Kalka Mata and Hannman. 
Their marriage ceremonies are performed in the open air. While 
'the bride and bindegroom are seated together, the mother of the 
bride and the father of the bridegroom fasten an earthen vessel 
to the lower part of their stomachs, and run at each other 
until the pots are broken to pieces. This closes the ceremony. A 
woman can live with another man only after the death of her 
husband. Some of them burn their dead, others bury after placing 
,a wisp of lighted hay on the corpse’s face. 

0ns are professional pond-diggers. They claim to be Kshatris, 
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tlie descendants of Bliagiratli son of Sagar. According to tlie 
Eas Mala/ Sidli Eaj sent for a number of Ods from Malwa to dig 
tbe Sabasraling lake at Patan. He fell in love with one of tkem 
called Jasma, and wislied to take her to his palace. She declined 
and tried to make her escape. He pursued her and on over- 
taking her slew several of the Ods. Jasma committed suicide^ cursing 
the kingj and declaring that his lake should never hold water. The 
curse was removed; as narrated elsewhere, by the sacrifice of Majo 
a Dhed. The Ods lead a wandering’ life, coming to Kathiawar 
for work; and returning to their homes in Marwar and Central India 
during the rains. 

VanjaeIs or carriers are not natives of Kathiawfir. They visit 
it occasionally; bringing grain and tobacco on long strings of 
bullockS; and returning with salt. They haA-e large colonies in 
Rajputana and Central India; and always return there for the rains. 
Owing to the spread of roads and railways their trade is fast dying 
out. They claim a Ea,jput origin and their chief object of worship 
is Kalka Mata. They allow widow marriage and burn their dead. 
Some are Muhammadans. 

EavaliaS; a branch of KoliS; are rope and tape makers. They 
live mostly in Jhalavad; and one of their chief occupations is to 
hawk salt on donkeys. They allow widow marriage and bury their 
dead. ' 

BajInias (1160) are acrobats and rope-dancers. Some are 
Hindus and others Musalmans. They only occasionally come to 
Kathiawar, Their recognized head lives at Eadhanpur. They 
allow widow marriage and divorce; and burn their dead. 

Nats (75) also live by rope-dancing; begging; and stealing. Their 
headquarters are in Marwar, and they visit Kathiawar in their rounds. 
They are Hindus and worship Melri Mata. They allow widow 
marriage, and bury their dead after burning hay on the face. 

Vadis are sellers of stone hand-mills, winno’wing fans, and 
straw ch’clets to rest earthen pots on, but they earn their living 
principally as jugglers and snake-catchers. They are both 
Hindus and Muhammadans and allow widow marriage. 

OhamthIs also deal in hand-mills, and are professional dancers. 
Some are Hindus, others Musalmans. The former worsliip Khodiad 
Mata, the latter believe in Bibi Patma. They allow widow marriage 
and bury their dead, 

Thoexs sell bamboo brooms and salt, and grass cix"cletS;Wu:?/i03i'is and 
suthids, for carrying water-pots on the head. Some are Musalmans, 
others Hindus. JoGis are wandering religious beggars, who also 
make their living by selling hdval tooth-brushes, brooms, salt, and 
indhonis^ suthids^ and sendonis, a kind of pad for women^s hair. Ifiiey 
also cast out evil spirits and catch snakes, and gain their living 
genei’aily by the credulity of their dupes. , They bury their dead, 
after branding the great toe of the idght foot of the corpse. They 
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I'espect various Hindu gods^ indulge in a plurality of wives^ and 
freely allow divorce. 

Bhai^ds come from Marwar, and gain tlieir living by begging. 
Some of tbeni are mimics and ventriloquists and very clever 
imitators of tbe cries of birds and otlier animals. They are 
Hindus and believe in Chaturbbuj. They allow widow marriage and 
burn tbeir dead. 

According to tbe 1881 census Musalma'llS numbered 308,550 
or thirteen per cent of tbe total population. The first Musalman 
invasion of Saurashtra was that of Muhammad of Ghazni early in 
the eleventh century. “ He is said to have taken Somnath Patan in 
1024. At the close of the thirteenth century, Alagh Khan again 
overran the province, and from that time the Mnsalmans have had 
a more or less permanent footing in Kathiawar. They established 
governments on the south coast, and, though these were temporarily 
removed, Sultdn Muhammad Toghlak (1325-1351) again established 
Muhammadan supremacy, and conquered Junagad. Junagad was 
restored to the Eas of Sorath. But by little and little the Mnsalmans 
encroached on the independence of these princes, who were 
compelled to pay tribute to the emperors, and allow the emperor’s 
representative to be placed at the capital as a Thanadar. This official 
was expelled by Ea Melak, about 1400, but thirteen years later 
Sultan Ahmad defeated the Ea, captured Junagad, and placed his 
officers there to collect tribute and exact obedience from the surround- 
ing landowners. Again in 1469 Sultan Mahmud Begada attacked 
Junagad, and four yeax’S later finally defeated Ea Mandlik and 
annexed his dominions. He changed the name of Junagad to 
Mustafabad, and for a short time took up his residence there. H© 
invited Syecls and other Mnsalmans to settle in the district, and gave 
them grants of land, and from that time Sorath was governed by ., 
a deputy of the Gujarat Sultans. The Ghori family, as deputies, 
except in name, made themselves independent of their sovereigns ; 
but, in 1591, their power was broken, and Sorath became 
subordinate to the imperial viceroy at Ahmadabad, who maintained 
a deputy under the title of Poujdar. The last of the Ponjdars, Sher 
Khan Babi, taking advantage of the decay of Musalman power ab 
Ahmadabad, assumed the title of Nawab of Junagad in 1748. 
Since then his successors have ruled the district, and the estates of 
Eanpur and Bantva have been assigned as appanages to members 
of the family. After Sher Khan’s death, many Syeds and others 
who had received grants of land in different parts of Sorath 
attempted to become independent of the authority of the Kawab, but 
were reduced to obedience by the firmness and talent of the Divan 
Amarji. The Shaikh of Mdngrol also possesses an estate under the 
sovereignty of Jundgad, which will be noticed further on. Although 
Musalman power was paramount in Kathiawar (1410-1683) under 
the Gujarat Sultans, it left few permanent traces of sovereignty 
except in Sorath. JhaMvad was overrun by the forces of the 
Ahmadabad kings, who, in 1486 , destroyed Kuva, the capital, and 
established a post there ,• but the only marks of the invasion were the 
establishment of two families of Maliks as proprietors of the estates 
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of Ba.]ana and Dasara/ HaMr did not attract mncli notice from tlie 
Musalmans till mucli later. About 1590^ the Jam having espoused 
the cause of Sultan Muzaffar the last of the Gujarat Sultans, was 
attacked and defeated by the imperial viceroy Khan Azam Mirza. 
Prom that time Navdnagar became tributary to the Moglials. In 
1640 Jam Lakhaji attempted independence, and withheld tribute, but 
was promptly brought to order by the viceroy Khd.n Azam. Again 
in 1664 Jam Eaisingji rebelled, but was slain by Kutb-ud-din, the 
Poujdar of Sorath, Navanagar was captured and named Islamnagar, 
and it and all its dependencies were annexed to the empire. In 1673, 
the state was restored to Jam Tamachi, and a few years later Jam 
Raising, taking advantage of their loss of power, expelled the 
Muhammadan officials, and again made Havanagar the capital of his 
dominions. 

The Gohils came into collision with the Musalm&s not long after 
their entrance into Kathidwar. Ranoji, the son of Sejak, founded 
Ranpur, but was driven thence by the Muhammadans in 1309, His 
son Mokhraji moved south, and conquered Gogha from the Path to 
Kasbtois, but was defeated and slain by Muhammad Toghlak in 
1347. ■ 

With the rest of Kathiawar Gohilvad came under the suzerainty of 
Akbar in 1583, and had to pay tribute. In the end the sagacious 
Bhtosingji, who may be called the founder of the present state of 
Bhavnagar, watching the intrigues and dissensions among the 
Musalman leaders, with great address and patience played off one 
against the other, consolidated his lands, and ousted the posts that 
had been established in various parts of the country. This policy 
was continued by his grandson Vakhatsingji, who was shrewd enough 
to understand the advantage of being on good terms with the 
rising power of the British. This line of conduct coupled with the 
supremacy asserted and maintained by the Marath4s over the 
declining Musalmtos, destroyed any vestige of Musalman power in 
Gohilvad. 

On the confines of this division, in the neighbouring distiuct 
of Babriavad, is Jafarabad one of the best ports of the peninsula. 
The port and an area of about forty-two miles with 9405 people 
and a yearly revenue estimated at £3260 (Rs. 32,600) are the 
property and are under the management of the Sidi chief of Janjira 
in the Central Konkan. In 1731 this port and small territory Tvas 
handed to Sidi Hilol, then admiral of the Moghal fleet, as ransom 
by Turk patii and other Koli landowners and pirates, k fort was 
built in 1 749, and, with the help of the English the Sidi^s claims 
were confirmed in 1759.^ The district of Barda became subject to 
the Gujarat Sultans after the conquest of Jun%ad by Muhammad 
Begadain 1471, and a Moghal garrison was stationed at Porbandar. 
On the collapse of Muhammadan power, Rtoa Sultanji took possession 
of Porbandar in 1785 and made it the capital of his territory. 

Mangrol appears to have been in Muhammadan hands from the 
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time of tlieir first incursions into Sorath^ and from the fact of its 
being a port;, was considered of importance. In tbe middle of the 
eighteenth century^ the deputy governor of the place attempted to 
make himself independent. In 1 764 he was attacked by the J unagad 
forces^ compelled to own the suzerainty of the Nawabj and yield half 
his revenues to that power. Mangrol has since been a dependency 
of Junagad. 

From the above it will he gathered that^ though the Muham- 
madans were at one time all-powerful in Kathiawai^ they never 
succeeded in destrojdng the independence of the local chiefs^ and 
that their possessions at the present day are limited to Junagad^ 
Bantva^ Ranpui% Mangrol^ and Amrapur in Sorath^ and to Bajana 
and Dasdra in Jhalav^d, In addition to this^ several Syeds and other 
Muhammadans hold estates of various sizes in different parts of the 
country. This class of landholders is particularly strong on the 
south coasts and they are found in large numbers in Una^ DelvMa^ 
Sutrapara^ Pdtan^ Veravab Kutiyana^ Bantva^ and other towns. 
They have lost whatever independence they formerly possessed, and 
are now only relics of the departed grandeur of Moghal rule. 

According to the 1 881 census returns, of the four main divisions 
of Musalmans, Syeds numbered 18,700, Shaikhs 42,200, Path^ns 
7700, and Moghals 600. As their names import, all claim to be 
partly descended from the foreigners who came in with the tide 
of Muhammadan invasion, and remained in the province, most of 
them as landholders, or soldiers of fortune. Their importance 
has decreased from the time of the Moghal emperors, and is still on 
the wane. As their numbers have multiplied their estates have 
become more and more subdivided, and they have, for the most 
part, sunk into sloth and idleness. They are far behind Hindus 
in intelligence or enterprise, and have no wish to educate their 
children. They are as indolent and self-indulgent as the Rajputs. 
So long as a man can boast that he is the owner of one or two 
fields he will not work, but spend his days in gossip and smoking. 
They do not difer in any marked degree from their brethren in 
Gujarit. 

Memaisjs are a large class in Eathiawjir, numbering no less than 
58,400. They are of two divisions, Cutchi Memans who are supposed 
to be the descendants of converted Lohdnds and to have come 
originally from ^ Sind, and Halai Memans the descendants of 
converted Kdchhias.^ The H^lais have an hereditary chief or miMii 
who lives at Dhoraji. Memans are husbandmen and in towns are 
dealers ^ in groceries and cloth. As a class they are hardwoi’king 
and quiet, but rather stolid and apathetic. The two classes do not 
intermarry ; the men of both shave the head and wear beards. 

S' population of 

t been clearly ascertained, but they are 

probably chiefly the descendants of converted Hindus. They are 
of two d^tmct classes, Shife and Sunnis, Slii4 BohoiAs are well- 
for the most part they are traders who live in towns and 

spiritual matters 

y w the Mulla S4hob of Surat. Sunni Bohor^s are chiefliy 
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cttltiyators and small traders, and are of less social importance. 
The two sects do not many with other Musalmdns.^ 

Khojas are entered in the 1881 census returns at 28,650. ^The 
hulk of them are conyerted Hindus, followers of His Highness Agha 
Ali Shah, the representative of Jafir Sadik, the last of the Imams. 
They are a prosperous pushing set, Hying chiefly in sea-coast 
towns, and trading with places outside the proyince. They marry 
only in their own class.^ 

Momnas (8400) are believed to be descendants of Lera Kanbis, who 
were converted to the tenets of Muhammad three or four centuries 
ago. They are by no means orthodox, and their customs are Hindu 
rather than Musalman. They are scattered over the province 
mostly in V^nktlner, and are chiefly husbandmen. 

Under the term Sipahis, comes a large miscellaneous Muhammadan 
population. They include not only the Arabs, Makranis, Sindhis, 
Beluchis, and Pathans, who from time to time have found their 
way to Kathid^war, but also the descendants of those who have 
settled in the proyince, and the very large class called Kasbatis 
and Maleks. The ancestors of this class originally formed the 
standing garrisons of the towms which were in Muhammadan 
possession. Some of them were of foreign origin, others were 
convei'ted Rajputs or Kolis. They received grants of land, and 
gained considerable influence in the towns in which they were 
settled, and in the country round. This influence has been much 
reduced of late years. Two families of this class have acquired 
estates in the north-east of Kathiawar, Bajdna and Dasara. 

In addition to these are some miscellaneous classes of Tais, 
Pinj^rds, Matyd/S, and Gh^nchis. The floating Muhammadan 
population made up of these classes is generally poor, improvident, 
and living from hand to mouth. A few till, others take service 
as messengers, others live by daily labour, and not a few by charity. 
All the butchers in the province are Musalmdns. 

Tais, or Tabias, are Sunnis by faith, and were converted to IsMm 
when a Musalman dynasty reigned at Ahmadahad. They are 
similar to Hindus in dress and appearance and in their way of 
living. They are found chiefly in Dhordji, Navdnagar, and Dhr4n- 
gadra, and are weavers by profession. Those of Dhordji are a 
thieving mischievous class, notorious as house-breakers, but as a 
rule they are quiet and hardworking, and earn enough for their 
livelihood. 

PikjIeIs, or cotton-carders, are found in almost every village. 
MatvIs or cowherds are found in Rajkot, Navdnagar, Morvi, 


^ The Bohor^s of Vdnkdner and Navdnagar are generally weavers. They niann* 
faeture soap in these towns, and in Dhrdngaora, Limdi, and Wadhvdn. They are oil- 
pressers in Rdjkot and Gondal, and grocers, iron-mongers, tin-workers, and makers 
of fireworks and country gunpowder, all over the province. 

2 Khojds are chiefly found in Bhivnagar, Bhordji, Bhaydvadar, Supedi, XJpleta, 
and parts of Sorath. Many of them gain their living by parching rice and gram, 
and selling vegetables. Some are weavers. The people of this class who live in the 
Dhrdngadra yillage of Tikar make a much-priiaed doth known as chofdL 
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V^nkaner, and in almost all tEe big towns. Mies and Langhas are 
beggars, maintaining themselves by ^ kind of fiddle. 

These classes are poor, but not scnmped for food or clothes. They 
speak aujardti in their houses, and both men and women dress as 
Hindus and follow many Hindu customs. 

ShetXs are a class of sepoys who are supposed to have come 
oriffinally from Sind. At one time they had considerable possessions 
inKdthMwfir, including Lathi, and other places. They_ have since 
become a dependent class, with the solitary exception of the 
proprietor of tliG small estato of Amrapur. 

SuMDAS, according to tlie last iafanticide returns^ miniber 1485* 
They are found chiefly in Navfcagar, Moryi^ and DhroL They 
are the remnants of the Sumda tribe of Rajputs that reigned m 
Sindh and were conyerted to Islam in the time of Muhammadan 


and are closely watched, 

Vaghehs, numbering 400, are partly Hindus but chiefly Musalmans^ 
and claim to be the earliest settlers in the district^of Okhamandal, 
a small peninsula in the north-west corner of Kathi4w4r, The 
legend of the origin of the Vaghers dates from the time when 
the god Krishna sported in the sacred waters of the Gomti at Dwarka. 
Here he was annoyed by the demon Kash^sur, and here mounted 
on his eagle he overcame the demon and plunged him in the 
bowels of the earth. From the hole thus made issued the first 
Vagher, and they trace their bad qualities to their unfortunate 
origin. Whatever may have been their origin the Vaghers have 
undoubtedly inhabited Okhamandal for many centuries, first 
as fishermen, then as pirates, and then as landholders.^ In the 
eleventh century the district of Okhamandal was divided between 
the Herd and Chavda Rajputs, and a feud having arisen between 
these races, they were treacherously slaughtered by some R^thods 
whom both sides had called to their aid. The ^ Herds ^ sought 
an asylum among the Vighers and were received into their tribe. 
Some time afterwards Hamirji, a Vadhel prince of the house of 
Catch, came over to Okhamandal, and fell in love with a girl of 
the Herds, who was being brought up amongst the Vaghers. He 
maiTiedher, and their descendants, though classed as Vaghers, took 
the title of Maniks, and ultimately became rulers of Dwarka 
and south Okhamandal. From Okhamandal the Vaghers have 
spread along the south coast of the Gulf of Cutch, and are now 
found in most of the sea coast villages and towns of HaMr engaged 
as fishermen or sailors. They have been converted to Muham- 
madanism, while their brethren in Okhamandal profess Hinduism, but 
the latter are by no means orthodox, gladly marrying their daughters 
to any Muhammadan who can pay for them. They are a strong 
fine-looking race . capable of any amount of fatigue. Like some 
Rajputs, Eabiris, and Ghdrans, they part the beard in the middle, 


I 
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^ Their habits now are as described by the Greeks 2000 years age. 
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curling up the ends Tbehind the ears. They are restless^ turbulent^ 
and impatient of control, and have still strong predatory leanings. 
Those of Okhamandal are remarkably turbulent. At the beginning 
of this century, they were the terror of the Arabian Sea, scouring 
the coast from Sindh to Din, and doing as much damage as they 
could to all peaceful traders. As their excesses were too great to 
pass unpunished Okhamandal was captured by a British force in 
1816. It was handed over to the Gaikw^r, but the Vaghers 
quickly rebelled, drove out the Gaikwdr^s force, and re-established 
themselves in power. They were again subdued by a British force 
in 1820, and a second time handed over to the administration of the 
Gaikwar. But the local authorities were unable to cope with the 
wild restless spirits that formed the bulk of the population. They 
were in a chronic state of revolt, and did exactly as they pleased, 
till, in 1857, excited by the news of the success of the Hindustan 
mutineers, they drove out the Gaikwdr garrison. Dwarka was 
again taken by a British force, and, for some time, the district 
was administered by British ofiicers. It was once more handed over 
to the Gaikwar, and again the officers of that state were set at 
naught. In 1865 the Vd<ghers overran the whole of Kathiawar, and 
did immense damage before they were finally brought to order in 1873. 
Since then they have given no more trouble, and are supposed to 
have completely quieted down. The Vaghers of Halar have not, as 
a body, given trouble, though they sympathised with their brethren 
in Okhamandal during the disturbances, gave them shelter, and 
sent many recruits to join their ranks. They are by no means a 
respectable tribe, dirty in their habits, ignorant, superstitious, and 
averse to education. They marry among theinselves, but give 
their daughters to Muhammadans. They have little self-respect ; 
even a so-called chief will take a few rupees in charity. 

The Sanghaes are closely connected with the Vaghers, not by 
race or descent, but by similarity of instincts and occupation. 
They claim descent from one Sangan,^ who was a noted pirate in 
the thirteenth century. He spread his power west as far as 
Khambhffiya in Halar, and south into the Porbandar country. 
In the time of Bhimji, the son of Sangan, Mahmud Begada took 
Bet and Dwarka, and drove out the pirates ; but Bhimji quickly 
returned and recovered Bet, and the Muhammadans withdrew 
shortly afterwards from Dwarka. This account of the Sanghars is 
not consistent with the one usually received, that they are the 
descendants of the Sangaras described by Nearchus, There may 
have been a confusion in consequence of the similarity of names 
and pursuits. But this much is certain that for many generations 
the Sangaras, or Sanganis, have been known as daring pirates, 
and, though the V%hers were much associated with them, the 
Sangaras appear to have so far exceeded the Vaghers in ferocity 
and daring that their name became synonymous with pirate along 
the coasts of Kathiawar. They are Muhammadans but probably 


^ One of tlie villages in Okhtoandal is still called Sangan Kotra, or the fort of 
Sangan. It is an island at high tides and used to be a celebrated resort for pirates. 
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converted Hindus. Tliey marry in tteir own tribe. They are now 
for the most part sailors and fishermen, and live in the sea-coast 

villages of the gulf of Outch. 

Mianas, of whom, according to the last infanticide census, the 
Mhowur or Miilia Mianas numbered 2602, are traced by Colonel 
Walker to Sindh. Concerning the origin of the term Miana 
there are, says Colonel Walker, two opinions, one that it is not 
descriptive of anything and is only a family name or patronymic 
from one Mia or Mi^m their ancestor ; the other is that the original 
name of the Mianas was Meh, which, in the language of Sindh, 
signifies a meaner low caste. In Sindh, the original country of the 
Mianas, they are fishermen, but in Bhiij andMalia they are thieves. 
It appears that the Mianas had been settled in Cutch for niany 
generatioQS,^ when about 150 years ago, the first chief of Mffia, 
Morji the son of Kayaji, invited a number of them to aid him in 
his disputes with his brother, the chief of Morvi. They came to 
Malia, had lands assigned them, and aided Morji in acquiring villages 
from Morvi, and becoming independent. Morji's descendants have 
had to pay dearly for this step j for, amongst the many turbulent 
tribes of Kathidwd,r, the Mianas have been pre-eminent for their 
depredations, and their contempt of authority,^ and the chiefs of 
Malia have been unable to keep them in order.^ Tall, muscular, 
and active, fond of shooting and riding, and of unquestionable 
courage and unusual intelligence, they have the makings of excellent 
soldiers. It is to be regretted that their talents have been turned 
into bad channels, and, though they are not as bad as they used to 
be, they still bear an evil name as thieves, cattle-lifters, and high- 
way and gang robbers.^ Besides the Malia Minnas, a number of 
families are settled in the coast towns of the Navanagar state. 
Although their character for honesty stands by no means high, 
these Navanagar Mianas have not as bad a reputation for turbulence 
as the Malia and Cutch Mianas. There are as many as thnty-one 
subdivisions of Midnas, of which the principal are noted below. 
These again gTOup themselves into clans, each of which has an 
acknowledged leader.^ 

During a great part of the year they live in the open country, and 
meet in groups of a few families in temporary huts, made for the 
most part of millet stalks and grass, each group of huts being called 
a vdiidh. From these mndhs they start on their forays, and after 


' ^ Their ancestor Mia is said to have settled at ICanthdria in the Vdgad district of 
Cutch. 

^ The character of the Midnds of Mdlia may he gathered from the following 
story. One clay while an Arab of the Odikwdr’s army was at his prayers, a Midna 
passed by and enciuired of him who he was afraid of, that he bent his head that 
way. The Arab replied that he feared no one but God. ‘Oh! then/ said the 
Midna, * come along with me to Mdlia, we don’t fear even God there.’ Eds Mdia, II. 73„ 

*"Frotn Mdlia the Midnds carried on a uniform system of depredation. They 
are principally footmen and excel in the nse of the sword : and in conseciue’nce have 
a great advantage in a night attack on a village. Colonel Walker. 

* Major Salmon, 1875. ' ‘ 

45 houses, Mdnek 38, Bhati64, Jiim 63, Manoaj 113, Kdjardia 20, 
Bwddni Sandhvdni 25,. Makm 15, -and Ehattia 56. 
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tteir return from an expedition display great skill in burying and 
hiding all stolen property. Many attempts have been made to bring 
this tribe to order. Bonds for good behaviour have from time to time 
been signed by their headmen^ but have never been acted upon.^ The 
chief of Malia has, over and over again^ engaged to keep them in 
order. But they have only laughed at his authority^ and at length 
(1880) it has been found necessary to disarm the tribe and place an 
armed post at Malia to overawe it. 

They are a good-looking tribe^ the women famous for their beauty^ 
but with no great name for chastity or modesty. Both sexes have 
thick curly black hair, wdth regular features and swarthy skins. 
The men are active and untiring. They wear tight pantaloons and 
a short coat, or go about with the upper part of the body bare. 
The women wear a long wmistcloth instead of a petticoat. They 
call themselves Muhammadans, and bury their dead, and hold 
certain loirs in esteem, but their mode of life is more like that of 
Eajputs. They are bad husbandmen, thriftless, idle, and sunk in 
debt. They graze large quantities of cattle, most of which are stolen. 
They marry among themselves, and, if they choose, can have more 
than one wife. They have no knowledge of reading or writing and 
no wish to learn. 

When Colonel Walker settled Jhdlavad in 1807, he described 
the country as greatly depressed. K^this, Jats, Mianas, and other 
roving tribes kept its few people in continual alarm. In most 
parts of Jhalavad the husbandman went armed to the scene of his 
labour, and, in every village, a tall tree or other raised station was 
used as a watch tower, from which a sentinel gave notice of the 
approach of the much dreaded predatory horse. The cattle, which, 
with their household vessels and ploughs, formed the villagers^ sole 
wealth, were hastily driven from the fields to the shelter of the 
scanty village defences, or, if overtaken by the freebooters, were 
soon wending their way across the Ran to a ready market in Outch 
or V%ad. 

The Jats are probably offshoots of the Jats, or Jats, who form the 
bulk of the labouring population of the Panjab. They were con- 
verted to Muhammadanism, and, after their arrival in Kathidw4r, 
for many generations led a roving life as freebooters. A number of 
them settled on the east of the Pan of Cutch and obtained twenty- 
four villages near Bajana. The tract was thence called Fana Jatvdr. 
They ai’e a restless race, cattle-dealers by profession, but more 
frequently •cattle-stealors ; they can stand much fatigue, and travel 


^ Some of the stipulations agreed to Iqok as if the MUn^s were poking fun at 
the officer before whom they signed. Witness the following s ‘The Holi being 
a Hindu festival in the excitement of which we have no right to participate, we 
promise not to indulge for the future in our habit of committing burglaries at that 
season. We promise also to give up hanging about the town gates at mom and even, 
and annoying female passers-by with our remarks. Mifia and KAgarda shall no 
longer continue to be seminaries for the propagation of our customs. We admit 
that it is very wrong to make holes in the fort walls for our easier exit. We will 
not again so offend.^ They readily cried out meja mlpa and promised not to offend 
again, but returned to their old habits, committing, burglaries before the ink of the 
agreement was dry. * . 
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long distances across the Ran after committing a robbery or cattle 
theft. They are a bold, good-looking race, loving the desert and its 
ways, and hating civilization in any shape, 

Damaji Gaikw^r established himself in Gujarat in 1734, and 
three years later shared with the Moghals the authority and revenue 
of Ahmadabad and its dependencies. Prom that time began 
the periodical tribute-levying incursions of the Marathas into 
Kathiawar. In 1757 Ahmadabad was finally taken by the Mara- 
th^s, and the revenue, including the Kathiawar tribute, was shared 
equally between the Peshwa and Gaikwar. In the beginning of the 
pi^esent century it was discovered that much of the Gmkwar^s 
revenue depended on the tribute from Kathiawar, which was collect- 
ed by a military force. The British Government, by agreements 
passed between the chiefs and the Gaikwar, fixed the tribute, and 
so did away with the annual armed incursion. Up to this time the 
Mar^tha possessions in Kathiawd,r were very small, a few villages 
near Amreli which were farmed for £1200 (Rs. 12,000) a year. 
But the control over the Gaikw& districts was handed to an able 
unscrupulous man, named Vithalrdo Devdji, and he so managed 
matters that when he handed over charge in 1826, the revenues 
had increased to £35,452 (Es. 3,54,520). At that time he 
received the greatest credit for his exertions from the Darbiir 
and the Resident. But the additions he then made were for 
long a fei'tile source of complaint against the Gaikwar by the 
landholders and chiefs of Kdthiawfc His system was to include as 
much land as he possibly could, in the various estates under his 
charge. He never lot a chance goby. He acquired the half share 
in the Kodinar esta.te in 1811-12 by supporting the successful 
candidate in a disputed succession at Junagad. In the great famine 
which devastated Kathiawar during the following year, a number of 
Kathi proprietors wi’ote over their lands to him in perpetuity in 
exchange for a bare subsistence. Amreli rose under his auspices 
from a small village into a large walled town, and was laid out by 
him with considerable skill. Trade and agriculture flouiished under 
his rule, and the turbulent Kathis, Babrias, and Kolis were held in 
subjection. 

In addition to the districts thus acquired, which are now 
supervised by an officer on behalf of His Highness the Gaikwar, the 
family of Babaji Appdji, one of the Baroda Sirdars, acquired Yanta 
and three or four other villages in JhalavM, and Rasnal andPipalva 
in Gohilvad. The present representative of this family is the only 
Maratha landlord in the province. As the Marathas are all foreign- 
ers they have no local characteristics. A few enter the service 
of various local landlords, but they have taken no root in the soil, 
and return to their native land when their term of service is over. 

There are two Native Christian communities in Kathiawar, one 
at Rajkot and one at Gogha, both being in connection with the Irish 
Presbyterian mission, E4jkofe was the first Kathiawar station 
occupied by a Christian mission. The first two missionaries of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, the Reverend Dr. Glasgow and the 
'ReTerendA. Kto, ■mchQ.d'''RAJkot in 1841. Within six' months 
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Mr. Kerr died. Otlier missionaries came from Ireland, and Por- 
Ibaiidar also was occupied as a mission station in 1843. In conse- 
quence of tlie conversion of a liigli-class Mulaaminadan in Poi’- 
bandar in October 1843, feeling ran so bigb. tbat tbe missionaries 
were obliged to withdraw. The Mubammadan, wbo bad been 
baptised, was joined within a few years bj bis wife and four 
children,' bis father, a sister, and a brother with a large family, 
all of whom were admitted into tbe Christian Church by baptism. 
The Muhammadan gentleman has long worked and still works in 
Surat as a Christian preacher and teacher. One of his daughters 
became the wife of a Christian missionary who had been a Parsi, and 
who, after his conversion, got a collegiate education in Scotland. 
The missionaries at Rajkot established and maintained schools, both 
English and vernacular, at a time when no other educational 
agencies existed in the province. They had even to 'write their school- 
books, there being then no school-books of any kind in the 
language of the people. They also wrote tracts and books in Guja- 
rati setting forth the truths of Christianity, assisted in translating 
the Christian scriptures into Gujarati, and made many evangelistic 
tours throughout Kathiawdr, There have been few converts to 
Christianity in connection with the Eajkot mission. These converts 
at present (1881) number twenty-nine baptised persons, including 
fifteen men, eight women, and six children. Besides these there are 
eleven unbaptised persons who have a nominal connection with the 
mission. One of the baptised converts was a Brahman ; another a 
Vania ; another a Lohana; two, a father and son, were Kolis ; but 
most have been from among the Bhils. Of these Bhil Christians, 
one is a printer, another a travelling clerk for a native merchant, 
and the rest are sei’vants chiefly to European residents. These 
Bhil Christians attend public worship pretty regularly on Sabbath 
at the Mission House, where a Christian service with sermon is 
conducted in Gujarati. The Christian children ’attend school so long 
as their parents can afford to send them. In respect of food, dress, 
and amusements, these native Christians scarcely differ from other 
natives of similar social position. Animal food is allowed, though 
from its cost few are able to procure it ; the use of opium and of 
intoxicating drinks is discountenanced. Bhil Christians show no 
disposition to marry with Christians of any other section of the people. 
Among these native Christians the monthly expenditure on food is 
about 8§‘. (Rs. 4) ahead, and the yearly cost of clothing from 16&*. to 
£1 4^. (Rs. 8-Rs. 12). None of the native Christians, except two 
mission agents, are in any way dependent on the mission for 
support. They live in their own houses and maintain themselves. 

Pa'rsis number about 480, of whom nearly half are found in 
Eajkot. Some also live in Bh4vnagar, Porbandar, Nav^nagar, and 
Morvi. Some are shopkeepers and liquor-sellers, others servants in 
native states, while a few are employed in Government offices. 
The community is generally well-to-do, and the members possess the 
usual energy of their class. 

According to the 1881 census, exclusive of Diu and of the Gaikwar^s 
estates, there were 4168 towns and villages in Kathiawar, or one 
b6is— 22 - " ' . 
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Chapter III village to every 4*9 miles. Villages are of all sizes^ from tlie collection 
' oi a few mud lints inhabited by Abirs, Babrias, or CMrans, to the 
Population. n^Y^nea town where the land proprietor lives in state. Owing to the 
YiLLiiaEs. confioTiration of the ground, and the rocky nature of the soil, 
water is generally near the surface, and perennial streams are met 
at frequent intervals, and, wherever it is practicable, the villages 
' and towns are situated on the bank of a river or streamlet. The 
few ponds to he seen are principally in Jhalavad, and each of these 
has a village close by. The absence of trees is a marked feature in 
the KMiiawar landscape, and, what trees there are, are cHefly 
near villages. The better class of villages contain the house of the 
proprietor. This is generally about the centre of the group of houses^ 
and towers above them to the height of three, or even more stories. 
Sometimes, if there is a river or pond, the proprietor's house is 
built on the wall overlooking the water and, where there are 
shareholders, each of the principal ones has a darbar or house to 
himself. These are surrounded by a courtyard, in which rows of 
huts accommodate the domestics and animals. Clustering round the 
proprietor's mansion are more or less pretentious houses, belonging 
to the proprietor's relations, and radiating from them to the gates 
of the town are the chief streets. In one of these is the market, 

* inhabited on either side by tradesmen an d artisans. Rich merchants, 

where there happen to be any, live in large blank-w^alled houses, seii 
back from the main street. Here and there a temple rears its spire. 
Close to the gates, and often outside them, live the depressed 
classes, the shepherds, and others, and near their huts are the 
monumental stones or pdlids^ an image of Haiiuman, or a small Devi, 
and the village grain-yard or hhdldvdd. The walls of the larger 
villages are generally of stone, with gates which are carefully closed 
at nightfall ; others are surrounded with mud walls, wdth swing gate 
of thorns, and, even the smallest have a good quick-set or thorn 
hedge round them, and the entrances closed at night 'with brambles. 
A distinctive feature in many villages is the round tower or 
Icotha^ now generally ruined, where wmtch and w^ard used to be kept 
against marauders. Directly a sign of horsemen was seen, the watch- 
man gave the alarm, the cattle were driven in, and preparations 
were made for defence. Happily the towers are useless, but the 
cattle are still driven in and housed every evening. 

HotrsEs. The number of houses at the 1881 census was 744,174, or a little 

over three persons to each house. The houses are of ail sorts and 
sizes, from the palace of the chief to the mud hovel of the Dlied | 
from the monastery with its imposing frontage and large area, to the 
screen of thatch or leaves where the mendicant sits by the roadside 
importunately demanding alms. An isolated house is seldom seen 
in Kathiawar. It is only of late years that men have ventured to 
build outside the protecting walls of a town or village. Of late 
years suburbs have sprung up near all large towns, and isolated 
telegraph and railway stations may be seen in various parts of the 
province. The houses are mostly built of stone. Those of the 
better class are solid and comfortable, and are often ornamented, with 
rich wo'Q'd carving, 
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Tlie people of KatliMwdr are better clothed than the people of the 
Deccan. The men in general wear coarse unbleached cotton drawers, 
with a short coat of the same material. The wo men a robe of cotton 
dyed a uniform colour or stamped with a pattern, or a dyed petti- 
coat of the same material. The bodice is of finer texture, if possible 
of silk. It is open at the back mei^ely coTering the breasts and 
shoulders. Higher in the scale coarse hand-made cloth changes to 
calico for the nien^s, and silk for the women^s garments, and the 
turban and waist-sash become more voluminous aiid of better 
material and richer colour. 

Flat cakes of millet flour, with a little pickle oi' some vegetables 
as a relish, form the staple food of the labouring classes. Those who 
can afford it eat pulse with butter. Eice is little eaten and is seen 
only at the tables of the wealthy. Those who can afford it, eat sweet 
cakes of wheaten flour and pastry made of various and rich ingredients 
fiavonred with condiments. Fruit is seldom seen except in the 
gardens of the rich. 

In Kathiawar every village belongs to one or more proprietors. 
It either forms part of some state, or it has been assigned to a 
relation of the chief, or to one of his wives, or given in charity, or 
on service tenure, or it may have been divided among a number 
of shareholders. Whatever the rights of proprietorship, the consti- 
tution of the village remains unchanged. Each, even the smallest, 
has its fatel or headman, its havdlddr or constable, and its or 
tracker. These are the germs of all the village officers who are paid 
by the state or the inhabitants, and in them rests the executive 
power of the community. 

The average percentage of the classes who make up a village 
community are, according to Sir 6. Le Grand Jacob, two families 
of carpenters, two of blacksmiths, two of tailors, two of potters, one 
or two of shoemakers, two of barbers, four of shepherds, eight or 
ten of Dheds, three or four of Vdnids, and eight or ten of 
watchmen. 

All these classes have to settle the terms of their residence with 
the chief or proprietor and have to pay certain taxes according to 
the nature of their calling, one of the most striking of which is veth 
or unpaid service. As the community increases in number it draws 
artisans and mechanics of a higher order to meet its wants. The 
patel is the most important member of the village ; his office is 
hereditary and is confined to the leading family of the most 
important section of the community. In some instances, where the 
husbandmen are divided into several sections, each section has its 
own headman. 

The headman generally enjoys his land rent-free or on payment 
of a small quit-rent, and receives many perquisites in the shape of 
presents of food or complimentary dinners. His duties consist in 
taking the chief part in all religious ceremonies, in raising subscrip- 
tions for general purposes, such as sinking a well or repairing the 
village wall or pond or temple, or for the entertainment of ^ests, 
in protecting the village boundaries, in being answ'erable for the 
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tracks of all tMeves brought within the limits, in providing carts 
for the public service, and in protecting the interest of the com- 
munity and of the state. He has to see that the crops are earned 
to the village threshing floor, and are there properly heaped until 
the state has taken its share, that the cultivators do not encroach 
on each other’s lands, and that criminals are not harboured. He is 
in fact the general referee and the most important member of the 
small society, and on his temper and judgment^ in a great measure 
depends the general well-being of the community. Of late years a 
police patei has been added to the list of the village officials. The 
office may be held, and in several instances is held, by the hereditary 
revenue patei. His duties are, to report all crimes to the nearest 
police authority, and to aid the police in discovering offenders and 
bringing them to Justice. The havdlddr or constable of the village 
is the pateks henchman and personal assistant. He watches the 
crops, and sees that they are not carried away by stealth. He also 
keeps a sharp eye on the grain in the village threshing floor, and 
sees that the claims of the chief are duly respected. He commands 
the village watch and trackers, and assigns them their duties ,* he 
sees that stray animals are pounded, that the streets are kept clean, 
that the gates are shut at nightfall, that improper characters do not 
find shelter in the village office or diora, that supplies of grass and 
wood are provided for guests and travellers, and that municipal rules 
are not broken. Ho holds land rent-free, and has a right to a share 
of each heap of grain. In some villages he receives a fixed salary, 
and when his duties are enlarged, as in the case of a large populous 
village or town, he becomes a hotvdl or superintendent of the city 
police, 

Fasdifds are the village guards and police ; they are under the 
general control and superintendence of the constable and headman, 
and are Muhammadans, Rajputs, Kolis, Ahirs, and Mahias or Mers 
in the parts of the province where those tribes are most numerous. 
They are appointed by the chief, and hold subsistence lands on service 
tenure ; their office is generally hereditary, but they can be removed 
at the chiefs pleasure. Some of them, especially the Kolis, are 
excellent trackers ; they are also the village messengers, and carry 
communications between the chief and the head of the village. 
The carpenters, barbers, and tailors, who go under the general name 
of msmydsy are paid by the rest of the community for ordinary 
work in kind, and for special work in cash. In some villages they 
hold rent-free lands. Dheds do the ordinary scavengering of each 
village under the direction of the headman, and, in addition to 
holding rent-free lands, are entitled to the skins of all animals that 
die within the village limits, though in some places the chief takes 
the skins as a perquisite, and farms the collection of them to the 
highest bidder. Nearly ©very village of any size has its priest or gor^ 
who performs marriage and other ceremonies, and is paid a fee for 
each ceremony. Another religious Hindu officer is the vyds who reads 
extracts from Hindu mythology. Among Muhammadans, the 
Mji aud jmuZk perform similar duties to the gor and vyds. They 
are paid in food, clothes, or money, according to the people^s means. 
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Tliree sections of the people leave tteir homes or move from place 
to place I traders “wlio go to other countries to seek their fortune, 
wandering tribes who make periodical visits to the province, and 
miscellaneous classes including lahom’ers who move about in search 
of work. 

The traders who leave the province for the sake of profit are 
mostly Bhatias, Lohanas, Vanias, Khojas, Bohoras, and Memans, 
Most of those who go to Zanzibar, Maskat, Aden, and other places in 
Arabia and Africa are residents of the Kathiawar coast, while those 
who go to Bombay or other Indian cities belong to inland as well 
as to coast towns. They generally start young, leaving their families, 
and returning to their homes when they have made enough to live 
on, their places being supplied by younger members of their families. 
The most prosperous traders have their chief house of business in 
one of the sea coast towns, with branches at Zanzibar or some 
other foreign trade centre. They employ their own shipping and 
take all risks, and as a rule are enterprising shrewd and bold. 
Those who trade with the Indian coast are constantly on the move 
between Bombay and Kathiawar, and now that steam has made 
travelling easy, the traders^ families also return to Kathiawar to 
celebrate social ceremonies. 

The wandering tribes are, CHlRANS, who have no fixed habitations, 
and move whenever fresh pasture is required for their cattle, accom- 
panied by their families and all their worldly goods; Ons, or 
diggei’S, who come in search of work; religious beggars who move 
from shrine to shrine ; travelling performers, such as rope-dancers, 
bear and monkey leaders, snake-chaxmers, and acrobats ; travelling 
craftsmen, such as blacksmiths, copper-smiths, and sword-sharpeners ; 
carriers, such as Van jards, Ahirs, and potters ; itinerant horse-dealers, 
cattle-dealers, sellers of arms, essences or fruits, and jewelry. 
Eepresentatives of all these classes are constantly moving through 
the province, but except the Oharans, seldom make it their permanent 
abode. 

The third class includes the large labouring population who live 
from hand to mouth, and who appear wherever -work is in demand. 
In the cold weather they are employed in cutting and stacking 
grass, or as harvest hands. Later on they are busy in cotton picking, 
or they bring in grass and wood and forest produce for sale to the 
towns. In ordinary seasons they are not pinched for food, hut in 
times of scarcity their restlessness increases, they gather in the 
towns, they take to begging or petty thieving, and they wander 
further and further from their homes in search of work and food. 
Many are professional beggars who gather wherever feasting or 
a big ceremony is going on, and swarm round every sugarcane 
field while it is being cut. Under this head also come the Beats 
who yearly go to their supporters, and live on them. Like wandering 
Brahmans or religious beggars, they appear at every large wedding 
or social ceremony, and demand food and alms. Lastly there are the 
. crowds or jdus who attend the bride or bridegroom, on their way 
to be married. ... These are mostly local, except when some chief 
chooses abiide from aBajput house in Gujardt, Marwar, or May war. 
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or gives Ms daughter or sister in marriage to a scion of some 

Within the last twenty years one noticeahle change has taken 
place in the habits of the people of Kathiawhr. Formerly it was 
Lnsidered undignified fora cMef togo beyond the limits of his 
state. Now the education of a proprietor is not complete until he 
has made the grand tour of Hindustan; and a trip to Bombay or 
Calcutta is the more enjoyable, as it can be accomplished without 
the encumbrance of a standing camp and an army of retainers. 

As the. land is more taken ior tillage graziers_ disappear, and 
as roads and railways spread carriers with their droves of pack 
bullocks leaving the main lines of communication for by-ways give 
up their old. calling and take to tillage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE.^ 

'■^KathiIwIe lias tlie cMef essentials to prosperous agriculture. 
Tlie climate is on tlie whole temperate^ the rainfall moderate, 
,^treams abound, ponds and wells are fairly numerous, and there is 
^innch variety in the texture quality and depth of the soil. On the 
other hand the province is thinly peopled ; cultivators take more land 
than they can properly till, and the style of farming is slovenly. 
If, as is often the case, one man, with a small family and only one 
pair of indifferent bullocks, tries to wox’k thirty-three acres or 
100 vigahs oi land, the result cannot be encouraging. From 
beginning to end, from the breaking of the ground to the reaping 
of the crop, the husbandman is engaged in a struggle with nature, 
and tares are frequently more plentiful than wheat. Still in a good 
season bumper crops are grown in various parts of the country, and, 
though he cannot be called industrious, the Kd>thiawar husbandman 
shows considerable skill in the use of his somewhat rude tools, and is 
careful to hand down to his son the traditions and the experience by 
which he has himself profited. 

ii^’'^The productive powers of the province are great. The central 
Panchal district is eminently suited for breeding horses ; the Gir in 
the south for rearing milch cows and buffaloes ; the Ran near Morvi 
and Malia for camels ; and Jhdlav^d and HaMr for asses. 

soils of Kathi^wdr may be classed under two main heads, 
Mdi or black and gorddii or red, the red being considered an 
eighth less valuable than the black. 

There are five kinds of black soil : hmnjpdl a black alluvial deposit, 
the best cotton soil ; hcili lesar a dark brown soil also suited for 
cotton and for watered wheat or barley ; naram hardl a soft mould 
which breaks into small clods; katlian hardl a hard mould 
generally of good depth, with yellow clay and brackish ’water below ; 
and rechah a clayey somewhat salt earth nearly impervious to water. 

The red soils are of four kinds : hdmpdl a red alluvial deposit 
suited for watered wheat, barley, and vegetables ; malin a sweet 
mould that breaks into small soft clods with sweet underground 
■water which is three-quarters sand and is suited for tU 

Sesamum indicum, pulses, and Indian millet and rechah or 

harmn, like the black rechah^ a clayey earth saltish and nearly 
impervious to water. 

Besides the black and red varieties, there- are two gravelly and 
one clayey soils. The two gravelly soils, locally known as patharia 
or kdnkridl, are jdchor which is mixed with gravel and mineral 


5 Contributed by Major H. .3. Nutt, Assistant PoHMoal Agent, Kdthidw^r. 
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fragments j and wMcii consists of a light deposit 

of soil with rock or large stones beneath. Neither of these gravelly 
soils is worth much. Some parts ^of Kathi^w4r have a sticky salt 
clay, red white or yellow in colour, with a thin covering of either 
black or red soil This is known as cMndamah 
'^Some of the richest tracts in Kathiawar lie along the course of 
the Bhadar river, which, rising near Jasdaii, flows south-west 
past Adhot, Jaitpur, Dhoraji, tJpleta, andBantva into the Arabian 
Sea. Gohilvad has some highly productive lands, notably at 
Mahuva and Lilia, where escellent fruit and vegetables are 
grown, sweet water being found ten or twelve feet below the surface. 

At all the places named sugarcane is grown with success and 
without impoverishing the soil. In Sorath, Ohorvad is noted for 
its betel vines whose leaves are superior to any in Kathiawar or even ' 
in Gujarat. In Halar the neighbourhood of Khambhaliya is Jvery 
favourably known. Gondal cotton is famous, and so is that 
which is grown in Jhalavad and finds its way to the Wadhwan cotton 
market. In the northern and eastern districts of Jhalavad 
and Gohilvad much cotton is grown; Halar in the west yields 
excellent juvar, hcijri^ wheat, and other grains; and Sorath in the 
south is rich both in cotton and in grain. In the tract known as 
the Bhal in Limbdi, on the eastern coast of Kdthiawar bordering 
the gulf of Cambay, are lowlands which in the rainy season receive 
the silt of four rivers. This fertilising flood makes the soil well 
suited for wheat, which is sucGessfiilly grown in the cold season, 
without manure and with less attention than ordinary land requires. 
Cotton and gram are ^ also grown. 

The chief cultivating classes^ are, in order of merit, among Hindus, 
Kanbis, Sathvaras, Rajputs, Ahirs, Mers, and Kolis ; and, among 
Musalmans, Momnas, Ghanchi Bohoras, Sindhis, Jats, and Mianas. 

Of these the best cultivators in the province are the Kanbis. Their 
sole occupation is tilling the land, and they are most hardworking. 

The more Kanbis a village has the more prosperous it is and the 
better tilled are its lands. The Kanbis are generally well-to-do and 
better clad than their neighbours. Their coarse handwoven or dangri f 
cloth is strong and suited to the climate. Their food is simple. Their 
morning and midday meals are millet cakes and pulse as a vegetable 
with COW" or buffalo milk and butter milk. The evening meal is millet f 
pounded and boiled, and mixed with pulse and a little clarified butter 
and sweet oil, followed by a drink of milk or butter milk. They are 
most temperate using neither liquor nor narcotic di'inks ; they seldom 
even smoke tobacco. They cook their food in earthen pots and 
eat out of metal vessels. They are independent of other classes, 
have their own carts and cattle, and, should the need arise, 
can move without help from one village or sub-division to another. 

It is this class that supplies carts to travellers and Government 
troops. Rich Kanbis live in stone houses, middle class Kanbis 
in mud houses with tiled roofs, and poor Kanbis in mud or wattle 
and daub huts with thatched roofs. The mud houses are often 
roomy and there is always a separate place for the cattle. A 
well-to-do Kanbi has no lack of household goods and gear, copper ; 
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cooking pots and brass vessels^ ornaments worth some hundreds 
of rupees^ a good stock of cattle and tools^ and enough grain 
to last for at least a year. An ordinary husbandman is satisfied 
with earthenware vessels. His ornaments are worth £5 to £10 
(Rs. 60-Es. 100) j and his live stock includes two pairs of bullocks, 
a she-buffalo, and two cows. The poorest have still less. 

The peasantry of Kathiawar as a class are orderly, sober, dirty, 
and religious. They are fairly thrifty in every-day life, but foolishly 
wasteful on betrothals, marriages, and funerals. Their character as 
husbandmen varies greatly. Kanbis and Momniis are often skilful 
and careful workers, knowing the value of water and manure, while 
Talabda and Chunvalia Kolis are equally often unskilled, lazy, 
careless and sometimes given to drink, husbandmen of the worst 
type, the whole of their produce being often taken by their creditors 
to whom they have to go for evei*ything even for grain. The 
outturn of the land by inferior seed and scanty manure, by shallow 
surface ploughing, and by the want of proper hoeing and weeding 
is often reduced to a fraction of what a Kanbi would make it yield. 

There are no special field tools. An ordinary husbandman^s 
stock includes a rude plough or lialy a harrow or halmy a sower or 
dantdl^ a grubber or heli, and a hand-weeder or hliarapdi. These 
tools are generally strongly made and in good order. The country 
carts though clumsy are well suited to the people^s wants. As a 
rule husbandmen are merely tenants-at-will, the land belonging to 
the Chief, and ejection if it is necessary is never particularly 
difficult. Of late some of the chiefs have told the people that so 
long as they pay their rents and keep their fields in good order, they 
will not be interfered with. This promise has done much to foster 
individual exertion. Though the practice is by no means universal, 
many husbandmen eko out the produce* of their fields by carting*, 
Belling dairy produce, weaving, spinning, cotton-ginning, blanket- 
making, hunting, rearing fowls, and fishing. The chief additions 
are from ginning and cleaning cotton and weaving. Dairy produce 
often brings from £7 10s. to £10 (Rs. 75 - Es. 100) , and cai^ting £10 
to £12 (Rs. 100 - Es. 120) a year. Fowl-rearing is much neglected. 

Except a few of the poorest who when hard pressed escape to 
some other state, the people are all settled. 

Though indebtedness is common it is not due to high rents or 
to heavy taxation. The rents are low enough to make tillage 
profitable to any man of ordinary intelligence and energy. 
Kanbis often save as much as twenty-five per cent after meeting all 
usual expenses. Unfortunately saving is no guarantee against debt. 
On the contrary, credit draws many husbandmen to ruin, tempting 
them to reckless expenditure on marriages and funerals. The 
yearly rates of interest vary from nine to twenty-four and average 
about twelve per cent. Grain advances for food or for seed are 
seldom required except in bad seasons. Loans of this kind are 
charged double or treble the quantity lent. 

The effects of the 1877-78 famine, though gradually disappearing, 
are still visible in parts of the province. The resources of all classes 
of husbandmen were severely taxed to fill the places of the cattle 
who died during the famine. The stock is now nearly replaced, and 
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tlie public works that were carried out during tbe famine^ especially 
tbe wells^ have added to tbe agricultural wealth of tlie province. 
■Witliin tbe last twenty years, even within the last ten years, 
the opening of roads and railways, by enhancing the value of field 
produce, has notably added to the care and skill with which the 
crops are grown. There has also been a marked spread of tillage. 
Younger sons have had to leave their father^s land and take up new 
holdings. Still there is no crowding and little difficulty in finding 
waste land. 

There has also been a great increase in the growth of European 
vegetables and flowers, cabbages and cauliflowers, potatoes, turnips, 
beetroots, lettuces, and tomatoes; radishes and peas are much 
grown by chiefs and large landholders, and all the leading towns 
have capital gardens where these vegetables are raised in large 
quantities. Ten years ago almost the only flowers were the Persian 
rose and the jessamin. Now there are many varieties of rose, and 
many English and foreign plants and flowers which have been 
brought from Bombay or from England in seed, in cuttings, or in 
rootr ■ ■ 

Thongb, besides the chiefs, there are a few large landholders, the 
bulk of the Kathiawi^r peasantry live a hand-to-mouth life, careless 
to lay by for the bad seasons which every now and again come 
without fail. 

Great millet, juvdr^ Sorghum vulgare, which is one of the chief 
food grains, has no particular season, as it is grown during the rains, 
the cold weather, and the hot -weather. For rainy-season jumr 
the seed is sown about the end of June and reaped in October or 
November ; the cold-weather crop is sown in the end of September 
and reaped in January; and the hot- weather crop, known as 
cMsat'ia, is sown in February and reaped in May, Bcijri Penicillaria 
spicata, chola Vigna catjang, mag Phaseolus mungo, matJk 
Phaseolus aconitifolius, bcmti Panicum flavidum, tal Sesamum 
indicum, Mng Panicum italicum, hidthi Dolichos unifloras, and 
adad Phaseolus radiatus are sown about the setting in of the rains 
in the latter part of June, and are reaped in October and November ; 
wheat ghcm Triticum esstivum, barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, 
and gram tlmna Cicer arietinum are sown in October and 
November, and reaped in February and March; cotton Jccquis 
Gossypium indicum is sown in the beginning of July, and is gathered 
in January February and March; and sugarcane serdi Saccharum 
officiuariiin is sown in February March and April, and after a year 
is cut in the same month in which it was sown, Clienna- Panicum 
spieatum is sown at any time and is reaped after two months. 

The scinfM or plough of land varies from about thirty-three acres 
^ in easily worked land to twenty-five acres in the stiff er soils. The 
usual local mgdh is one-third of an acre, but it varies slightly ; in 
Bbavnagar it is eqiml to two-fifths of an acre. 

^ Water is generally close to the surface, and wells are numerous 
especially in the south. There are many fine old wells of great size 
and capacity. At Kotda, on the southern coast, there is a well with 
thirty-two toca or leather-bags, which, when worked by the full 
mimber of koses from morning till evening, loses only one foot in 
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depths tlie well wlieii at rest being seldom more than four feet deep. 
Sites for wells are clioseii with great success by water-diviners or 
imnihals^ whose services can be engaged at the rate of 2.9. 6i. (Rs. 1|) 
a well. Their judgment is unerring, and many instances are on 
record of their practical ability. They can also generally toll at 
what depth the spring will be tapped. 

The greater care and skill shown in tillage have lately increased the 
demand for manure. The scarcity of firewood forces the people to 
burn oowdnng cakes, and the land is thus robhed of one of its most 
powerful fertilisers. Whore there are large flocks of sheep the 
farmer bargains with the shepherd to feed and pen them upon 
his fields, a good supply of sheep-dung enriching a field for two to 
five years. In Bhavnagar pondrette has been in use for five years, 
and its great value is admitted. The advantages of bone as a 
manure are now recognised, and in many states the export of bones 
has been stopped. A small deposit of bird^s dung qt guano has 
been found on the southern coast, but, owing to the difficulty of 
getting at it, the price is almost prohibitive. 

The field tools in ordinary use are the plough or hal costing 
about 8s. Sd. (Rs. 4^); the harrow or ramp costing Bs. (Rs. l|) ; the 
roller or kalm costing 7s. Od. (Rs. 3|) ; the grubber or beli costing 
4$. (Rs, 2-5) ; the seed-drill or dantdl for sowing and leaking 
costing 8.9. 7^d. (Rs. 4-5) ; the rapto for covering seed in the furrow 
costing 8.9. (Rs. 4), and the pad for breaking clods costing 49. (kl. 
(Rs. 2J). The whole stock is woi^th about £2 49. Gd. (Rs. 221). 
Besides these there are other hand tools, the pickaxe or IcoddU 
worth 1.9, (8 as.) ; the shovel or pavdo worth I 9 . %d. [aB.8l) ; the 
sickle or ddtardio worth 6d. (4 as.) ; the rake or harnpdli woi’th 
6d (4 U9.) ; and the weeder or kharapdi worth 8d. (2 as,) ; the 
salantho for carrying thorns worth 6|t?, (4| as.) ; a mallet or 
mogri for bi’eaking clods worth 2ld. (1| as.); an axe or kuvddi for 
cutting wood and felling trees worth 10|cL (7 as.) ; and a hash for 
digging holes worth I 9 . Sd, (10 as,). A set of hand tools costs 
about (Rs. 3). The yoke of the plough or haly which is usually 
of teak, is tied to a blackwood shaft by a strip of tanned leather 
half an inch thick. The coulter and other parts, except the 
iron share, are of bdhiil. The chora or forefoot, upon which 
the share rests, is a separate piece, because especially in stony 
districts it has to be renewed about once a month. This and other 
repairs are carried out by the village carpenter or blacksmith, 
who, in return for his services, receives at harvest time a present of 
grain, generally one man to each plough. The husbandman supplies 
the^ mateinal, and, if a new tool is wanted, he pays the craftsman 
a small money fee. Of the harrow, the yoke and shaft^ are of teak, 
the loria or beam, on which the driver stands to press it down, is of 
blackwood, and the movable blade is of iron. The teeth of the 
chdsniu are of babul tipped with iron and set in abeam of blackwood. 
They require renewing about once every three years. The yoke and 
shaft are usually of teak. The seed-drill ov dantdl has five bamboo 
tubes. Each tube is fixed in the cross-bar of the danitdy and all five 
sloping inwards converge to the top, and are there kept together by 
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bemg seciirecl to the bottom of a bowl or wooden cup, wMcli the 
sower keeps filling, and from which the seed passes down the 
bamboo tubes. Of the timber used in making field tools, blackwood 
is employed where any great stoin has to be met as in the shaft of 
the plough. It is expensive but is justly considered stronger and 
more lasting than any other wood. Next to blackwood comes teak 
which is specially valued for yokes. ' The smaller parts of most tools 
are of hdhuL 

The common remark that the ordinary native plough merely 
scratches the ground is incorrect. It is true that when handled by 
a lazy ploughman, and drawn by half-fed bullocks, the plough only 
scratches the surface. But this is not the fault of the plough. In 
the hands of a skilful Kanbi the plough breaks the soil to the 
depth of a foot. The faults of the Indian plough are the want of a 
mould board and the narrowness of the share, which make it work 
more slowly than an English plough. But this disadvantage is of 
little consequence as the native farmer is seldom pressed for time. 

Any plough intended to take the place of the plough at present 
used in Kathiawar must possess three qualifications ; it must be 
cheap simple and light* 

Several kinds of carts suited to the nature of the ground, are 
used by the cultivating classes. In Jh^MvM a sloping vehicle is 
in vogue, with high thick wheels, known as the Idngdoj and valued 
at £7 106‘. to £15 (Es. 75 - Es. 150) j the redva, a long straight cart on 
high wheels, is also found in Jhalavad. In Halar and iSorath the 
chavitia or ravaiya is used, a smaller and more straight-cut cart 
with much lower wheels. In Gohilvad the commonest cart is the 
Bhavnagri damni, a small straight-built cart with sides. These carts 
are cheaper than the Idngda costing £4 to £8 (Rs. 40 - Es. 80). ^ 

The ordinary day wages of field labourers, besides food, are 
(3 as,) for a man, (2^ as.) for a woman, and 2ld. (1| as.) 
for a child. Labourers engaged for the harvest are usually paid 
about eight pounds of grain a day and a meal in addition. Those 
engaged in weeding get 4|d. to 6d. {as. 3-4) but no food. Cotton- 
pickers are given one-sixteenth to one-twentieth of the quantity 
picked in the day during the first picking, one-twelfth during the 
second, and one-fifth to one-sixth during the third. A help or 
sdth% engaged for a sugarcane field, besides food and clothes is 
paid yearly £3 12s. to £4 16s. (Rs.36-Rs. 48) during the whole 
period of his service, which generally lasts over a year. A kosm 
or well worker gets 8s. (Es. 4) a month besides food. These 
hired labourers often employ their spare time in cleaning cotton 
with the native wheel or charhhay and this they do in the busy 
season with little rest day or night. Eor hiring carts and animals, 
the cultivator pays daily 2s. (Re. 1) for a cart and a pair of 
bullocks, Is. Qd. (12 as.) for a pair of bullocks. Is. 6cZ. (12 as.) for a 
camel, 6d. (4 as.) for a donkey, and 1$. (8 as.) for a bullock. 

In the poorer lands cei^eats are grown every year. As a rule, 
■where cotton is cultivated, the rotation is simply cotton in the first 
year mUjuvdf or bdjrihx the second year. Tal m sometimes grown 
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in poor soil as a third year crop. In virgin soil the first crop raised 
is generally iai/ then ytwcir, then cotton^ then jiivm again^ or gram^ 
then cotton^ and so on. 

or rain-crop fields as a role are twice plonglied^ the second 
furrowing being crosswise j or garden lands are generally 
ploughed three or four time s^ each ploughing being deeper than 
the one before. Ground which has long lain fallow^ in Aslidd 
(June™ July);, as soon as the first rain has moistened it^ is ploughed 
and cross-ploughed with the liaL It is allowed to lie untouched 
till the next rainSj when it is again turned over more than once by 
the plough. Especially in east Kathiawar the plough is seldom used 
except for opening waste or fallow land. For a field which is under 
tillage it is generally enough to open the surface with the harrow 
haliti. The haliiiy whose proper work is to cut weeds does 
not, like the plough, leave a ridged under-surface, is inferior 
ill depth of furrow, and does still less to turn over the soil and 
open it to the air. The blade passes just below the surface with 
no other result than to loosen the earth. At the same time 
it is to be noticed that indiscriminate deep ploughing may ruin 
the land for years by throwing up the heavy subsoil of half rock, 
with little plant-food, and which, if at all, should be opened with 
great care. After it has been once harrowed and soaked with rain, 
the ground is thoroughly cleared of large stones, tree roots, and 
weeds by the chdsiniu. Nest the clod-crusher, which is a log of 
wood weighted by the driver and if necessary a friend or two, is 
passed over the field, and the surface thoroughly smoothed. Finally 
the soil is once more stirred with the haiTOW, and is then considered 
ready for the seed. The danidl or^ skilfully 

made. It is not unlike the English seed drill. The grain is poured 
into a wooden bowl at the top, from which it runs down four 
hollow bamboos, and out through a hole at the back of each of 
the prongs of the harrow. Two persons usually work the seed 
drill, one driving, the other filling the bowl from a bag tied round 
his waist. The yoke is rather wider than in other tools, so that 
the bullocks may keep clear of the furrows. Another kind of 
seed drill also called vavania, with a larger and heavier beam and 
deeper furrows, is used for wheat, and also, in consequence of 
the hardness of the ground, for cold-weather juvdr. After the 
seed drill the harrow is run lightly over the sui’f ace to cover the 
seed. To clear growing crops the weeding harrow shaped like 
the harrow but with a Wade only about one foot wide, is passed 
between the furrowS;, and clears the ground of %veeds, of which the 
chief ai'e claro or grass, clamro not unlike an onion, the hhev^ and 
the smneru. As soon as the plants are well started, and 
bdjri are thinned by hand chiefly by women. 

In a country almost entirely open and visited by flocks of birds 
and herds of antelope gazelle and nilgai, the guarding of the crops 
is of great importance. About fifteen days after the seed is sown a 
watcher is hired at 10s. to 12s. (Ks. 5 -Es. 6) a month. He watches 
from seventy-five to a hundred acres. At first he lives in a hut on 
the ground, but later on, when the crops grow high, he is perched on 
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a tree in tie middle of Ms eiarge. He slionts loudly, slings stones 
or pellets of clay, cracks witk a long lash of flax or cotton, ^ or beats 
a drum. In wild parts he is given a sinhliaokcmio, that is a larsp 
earthen vessel with its mouth covered with leather. A small hole is 
made in the leather, and a peacocFs feather is passed through the 
hole and drawn gently backwards and forwards, making a noise like 
the muffled roar of a lion. A biillocMs skull at the end of a stick or 
^whitewashed inverted earthen pots are the usual scarecrows. The 
protection of the crops from the tiny insect called hhel, which makes its 
home in the stalk and speedily kills the plant, is left to the Almighty. 

When the field has been cropped with cotton, the plants are cut 
one by one with the digger or hoddli. Crops of rice, wheat, and 
barley are reaped with the sickle close to the ground. Of juvdr 
and hcijri only the heads are at first taken off. Later on the stems 
ai'e cut close to the ground. Millet heads as they are cut, are thrown 
into a cloth which is tied round the reaper^s waist, and are again 
emptied from the cloth into a sheet spread in the corner of the field. 
Prom the sheet the heads are taken in carts to one of the two or three 
village thrashing-grounds, where the grain is trodden out by muzzled 
oxen. The hhala or thrashing-ground is a spot outside the village 
walls, chosen for the purpose, and cowdunged and beat till it is 
perfectly smooth and hard. It is fenced with thorns and protected 
by a guard. 

In winnowing grain, the workman stands on a three-legged stool, 
called a ghodi or horse, and shakes the grain from a tray-like fan, 
so that in falling the chaff is blown to one side. If the air is still 
two men stand below waving a sheet. 

The landlord's share is sometimes estimated while the crop is 
standing, and sometimes at the thrashing-floor. In either case 
delivery is made after winnowing, the husbandman carrying the 
rest to his house. 

The following list gives the names of the chief crops and fruit trees 
found in the province ; 

Cereals. 


m. 

CKUJARA'Tr, 

Englisit. 

BorANiOxVii. 

1 

Mngar ... 

Eice 

Great millet 

Oryza sativa. 

2 

J^lvdr 

Sorghum vulgare. 

3 

Mjri 

Spiked millet 

Holcus spieatus (Syn. Paiiiclllaria 
spicata). 

4 

Ghau ... ... 

Wheat ... ... ... 

Triticmn aestivum. 

6 

Jav ... 

Barley ... 

Ilordeiini hexastichon. 

6 

Kodra, 

Punctured millet 

Paspalum scrobiculatum. 

7 

Bdvta ... 

Thick-skinned millet ... 

Eleusine corocana. 

8 

Banti 

Indian millet 

Panicum flavidum. 

9 

1 Makai 

Indian corn 

Zea mays. 

10 

Kdng '^ ' ... ... ' ... 

Italian millet ... ... ... 

Panicum italicum. 

11 

GhmOi ... 

Do. do. 

Pulses, 

Panicum spicatum. 

12 

Tumv ... ... 

Pi^feon pea 

Cajanus indicus. 

n 

Cham M, 

Common gram ... 

Gicer arietinum. 

u 

Math ' , ... . ... ... 

Kidney bean 

Phaseolus aconitifolius. 

15 

Moiff .*1 ' o. ... 

Smallfruited Iddncy 

Phaseolus mungo. 

10 

. .M . ... , 

Hairypodded do. 

Phaseolus radiatus. 

17 

VgX ... t.f . ,*.• 

Large-fruited dolichos ... 

Dolichos labiab. 

18 

Chola ... 

Small-fruited do. 

Vigna catjang. 

19 


Horse gram 

Dolichos nnillorus. 
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20 

21 Brandi 

22 B.di 

2:1 KaS'imiM 
24 BhoMwj 


Giiigelly seed 
Gastor-oii seed 
Mustard 
fSailower 
, Groundnut 


Sesamum indioiira. 
Kecinis comimiiiis. 
Sinapis racemosa. 
Carthamns tinctorius. 
Arachis hypogea. 


Bapds ... .. '... ••• 

San ' ... 

Ke-tM 

KJiarhhendi ... 

Cotton ... ... 

Bombay hemp 

American aloe 

Indian hemp 

Gossypium indicum. 
Crotalaria Juncea. 

Hibiscus cannabiims, 


Narcotics. 


Tamh&ku 

Gdnja ... 

Tobacco ... 

Hemp 

Nicotiana tabacura. 
Cannabis sativa. 


JDyes. 


Haidar 

Ai ... ... 

Majith 

Kasumha ... 

JBdval 

, Turmeric ... ... ... 

. Morinda ... 

. Madder ... 

. Safflower 

. Babul 

Curcuma longa. 
Morinda citrifolia. 

. Cartbamus tinctorius. 

. Acacia arabica. 


Condiments and S'lnces^ 


1 80 A'du 
37 Marcha 


3S Lasan 

39 2J((l(hp] 

40 Varinli 
. 41 Suoa 

' 42 jDhdna 
' 43 Jim 

41 Meihi 
; 45 Mi 

, 40 Asnlio 
\ 47 Tlkha 
i 48 A'mhli 

49 Kolmm 

50 Kopra 

51 Gol 

52 F'udno 

\ 63 Kothmir 


Garlic 

Turmeric ... 
Fennel 

Bill seed ... 
Ooriandcr ... 
Cumin 
Fenupfrcek 
ConniKin mustard 
Indian cress 
Pepper 
Tamarind ... 
Man^osteen 
I)i*ied cocoanut 
Molasses 
Hint 

Green coriander 


Zincfiber officinale. 
Capsicinn annum. 

I>o. frutescens. 

Bo. minimum. 
Allium sativimn 
Curcuma long-a. 
Fajniculum panmoriuui . 
Anethum sowa. 
Coriandrum sativum. 
Cuminuin cyminum, 
Trigonillti fmnumgraicuni, 
Sinapis indioa. 

Lepidium sativum. 

Tamarind us indica. 

Cocos micifcra. 

Saccharum olRcinarum. 
Mentha sativum. 

. Coriandrum sativum. 


Vegetables. 


Blihnda 

Kdrela 

G'umr 

Uhiqna 

Vdlol 

Kohl- 

Budhi 

Chibhda 

KiiJcdi 

Saran 

BatdtOt 

Band 

Bitngli 

Turiu 

Kantola 

Mula 

iriijav 

Tarlmch 

Sakarfeti 


Edible hibiscus ... 
Bitter gourd 
Boliebds 
Brinjal 

Hod pumpkin 
White pumpkin. ... 

A species of cucumber , 
Cucumber 
Elepbant»foot ... 

Potato 

, Onion 

, Kibbed gourd 
, Jackfruit , 

. Radish »,» 

. Carrot • : ' 

. Watermelon 
J Sweet melon 


Ahelmoschus csculentus. 
Mormordica charantia. 
Cyamopsis psoralioidos, 
Solangum ovigernm. 

Cucurbita maxima. 

Cucurbita longa, 

Cucumis pubescens. 

Bo, utilitatissimus. 
Amorphophalus campanu latus. 
Solanum tuberosum. 

, Allium cepa. 

. liUffa acutangula. 

. Atrocarpus integrifolius. 

, Eaphanus sativus. 

. Baxicus carota. 

. CiiGurbita citrulliig. 
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Bota,nical. 


English. 


Trichosaiithes angiiina. 
Eapliaims caudatus. 


Snake gourd 
Rat-tailed ^radish 
Lettuce 
Celery 
Beetroot 
Cauliflower 
Cabbage ... 
Nolkohl ... 
aSTam 


73 Pamlolu 

74 Motp'i 

75 Leiis 

TSXnV ^X.^ctlary 

',77 

78 

7 S) KoU 


Beta vulgaris. 

Brassiea oleracea. 

Bioseorea sativa. 

Do. alata. 

Do. purpurea. 
Trigouilla fosiiumgrecum, 
Amaraiitbus polygamus. 

Colocasia antiquorum. 
Siuapis iiidica. 


MolkoM 

Itatdhb 


Feuugreeh>’j::c* 
Spinacli ... 

Edible arum 
Mustard 
Runner bean 
Sweet turnip 


MefM 
Tnndtdjo 
Tdm'o ' 

AUl 

Mi 

BhoipaiH 

Salf/hcm 

ZiWiii 

AJ'in .0 
Sum 
Kadli 
Sadia 
dalam 
, Chola 

I i LuUheria 
Mogra 
DJaira kola 
Jumakhda 
Sdra 
SttnkmM 
Pdlakh, 
j Kharkhoda 
I Pdvga 


-Btychotus ajowan. 
Xnithum sowa. 


Tigna catjang. 
Hibiscus sabdari?!* 
Jasininum sambatw, 


Smallfruited dolichos 

Roselle 

Jasmine 


Fruit Trees, 


English. 


Cocos niicifera. 

Borassus flabelliformis. 
Phoenix sylvestris. 
Punica granatuin. 
Psidium pomifemm. 

Sy zyginiim j ambolanum . 
Averrhoa carambola. 
'MorusAndica. 
■picuscarmw 
Atrocarpus integrifolius. 
Phylanthus eniblica, 
Carica, papaya,'" 

Armona squamosa. 
Citrus liurantium. 

Do./,,"; bergamiai 
.Do,"'."' Minaetta. :v'"' 

Do* decumana, 
Mangifera indiea. 
Tamarindus indiea. 
Miinusops hexandra. 
Zizypbus jujuba. 

Bassia latifolia. 

Perronia elephantum > 
JSgle marm'elos. 
''Adansonia'digitata.' , 
Carissa caraiidas, ' ■ , , 
Ananassapativa..;'''' ■■■" 

Musa paradisiaca. . 

Do. rubra, 

Kashewnut Anacardium oeeidentale. 

Citron ... Vitis vinifera, 

Grape ... ... Daksbini bbonkar. 

Sweet sop (bullock’s heart) ,.. Anona reticulata. 


Cocoanut ... 
Palmyra ... 

Date 

Pomegranate 

Guava 

Indian damson 
Carambo ... 
Mulberry ... 

Fig 

Jack 

Embli ... 

Papaw 

Custard apple 

Orange 

Lime 

Sweet lime... 
Pomelo ... 
Mango 

Tamarind ... 
Kirni ... 

Jujuba plum 
Mowra 
Wood-apple 
Bacl 

Monkey bread-tr 
Coranda 
Pine-apple ... 
Plantain 


105 NdncU 
105 Tud 
■J07 K/iajW’i 
108 Ihkianuli 
ZOO Jcifii/'ifkhi 

110 Jdmbudi 

111 Kamrakhi 

112 BhtiiH 

113 Anjiai 

114 Fouas 
U“> A’lnla 
11 n Papula 
117 Sikf/aU 
US Ndmnxii 
110 Limboi, 

120 JMitJii UmliO 

121 Papetnas 

122 AWjo 

123 A'rnbU 

124 Miyau 
VJo BoMi 

126 Malm da 

127 Kothi 
P2S Billi 

129 Chon'mlit 

130 Karamdi 
ISl Aquinas 
132 Fel ... 


133 MfJ'U 

134 Sanira 
1351 Mmikh 
13t,)| (rumli 
137 ! MmfaU 


The leading K4tMdwdr crops are cotton, rice, Indian millet, 
spiked millet, wheat, barley, ftodro, hanti, Indian corn, Italian millet. 




Gujarati 


KiTHliwi-R, 


cliena, several pulses^ tobacco, sugarcane, and onions. In ordinary 
seasons the staple food grain is hajrL In seasons of drought 
takes the foremost place because, unlike other grains, it can be pitted 
f OX’ several years without spoiling. V 

Cotton of three kinds is grown, Iwliw in which the pod bursts 
whenitis ripe; dhanlmim^ clhtmar, or that is hidden, whose pods 

remain closed ,* and lahurlma a high class but very uncommon crop. 
LdMu ripens earlier than and is less liable to the attack 

of worms; but when ripe it loses value by falling or half falling 
from the pod and getting dirty. In this and in several other 
Tesj)ects the dhanhiiu is the better cotton. In picking IdliUi the 
cotton is taken from the pod, but the dhdiilmiu is gathered in the 
pod which is locally styled hdta. After Idliih is picked, all that 
; remains is to separate the cotton from the seeds, whereas the 
' dhdnkniu has first to be freed from the pod and then from the seed. 
Ldliu is chiefly grown in Grohilvad and south JhaM^ad; elsewhere 
idJmihim is the commoner variety. LabiirhiiaiB called from a well 
this name near Mangrol, the soil neai’ which is specially suifeed 
for cotton, and the little that is grown has a fine silky fibre. Black 
soil suits the cotton plant well, as it holds moisture, is of good depth, 
and contains plenty of lime, an essential for healthy vigorous 
I'lfeowth. , 

i. Land on which cotton is to be grown is ploughed four or five 
:;*p5imes during the hot weather. Soon after the first fall of rain, 
; \}welve to fifteen pounds of seed are sown in each acre in drills 
' “ about a foot apart. If the seed is good seventy per cent will 
" : sprout in about a week. When the plants are six to eight 
idnches high, the field is hoed and any weeds that remain are 
dug out with the weeder. A second hoeing is given a month later, 
and a third if necessary. In Jhalavad, cotton flowers in October 
' and November and sometimes as late as December ; but, as a rule, 

‘ 'the end of October is the flowering season. The crop is ready for 
^ ^licking in February and March, but much depends on the rainfall. 
Vith an early rainfall cotton is ripe by the end of January ; with 
>Iate rainfall it is not ripe till. April. 

There are generally two pickings. The average acre yield is 
it^out 480 pounds of cotton with seed in pods, about 360 pounds of 

I itton with seed without pods, and 120 pounds of clean cotton. 

Cotton is sometimes watered from wells. Watering greatly 
creases the yield, in some cases with the help of manure, doubling 
p even trebling it. The nse of manure, though not usual in black 
Jil, nearly doubles the produce giving an average acre outturn of 
^out 240 pounds of clean cotton. 

: |: The cost of raising an acre of cotton is estimated to vary from 
;p8^. (Rs. 9) with slovenly tillage and neither water nor manure, to 
1^3 S^. (Rs. 34) with careful tillage and the use of both water and 
|imanure. Calculations seem to show that high farming yields a 
l^uch larger balance of profit than careless farming. An acre of 
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cotton carefully tilled watered and manured at a cost of £3 8s. (Es. 34) 
will yield about 360 pounds of clean cotton wortli £7 10s. to £8 
(Es. 75-Ks. 80), that is a profit of about £4 10s. (Rs. 45) or 130 
per cent. An acre of cotton slovenly tilled and neither watered nor 
manured costs about 18s. (Rs. 9), and yields about sixty pounds of 
clean cotton worth about £1 6s. (Rs. 13), that is a profit of about 8s. 
(Rs. 4) or forty per cent. 

' Kathiawar cotton is exported from Wadhwdn w^here there is a 
cotton market, Bhdvnagar, Jafarabad, Veraval, Jodiya, Porbandar, 
and Vavania to Bombay, where under the name of Pair Dholera, it 
fetches a good priced 

Several attempts have been made to raise cotton from foreign 
seed, but as yet none have done so well as the local kinds. 

Rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa, is growm throughout the_ province. 
It is chiefly raised in black soil of the MU and Iwal varieties, and in 
Dhrdngadhra in the red soil known as gorddu. . Rice is sown in the 
end of June or in the beginning of J uly, and is reaped in October and 
November. The soil is ploughed, watered, manured, and weeded, 
but the seedlings are not planted except in Bhavnagar and in 
parts of Jh4lav4d, There are two main classes of rice, chogali or 
yellow which is much esteemed being long and fine, and dhahli oT 
red, an inferior variety. Most of the rice crop is used locally, nee 
being one of the chief food grains used by all classes. V'The finest 
rice crops are grown in the Nal Kantha. 

Great millet, juvdr, Sorghum vulgare, is one of the most important 
crops. It grows throughout the province in different soils, but 
thrives best in the kardl varieties of black soil. A field of millet 
is ploughed and weeded, but, except in irrigated lands, it is neither 
watered nor manured. The seed is sown after the first fall of rain in 
June, the young plants appear in about a fortnight, and the crop is 
ripe in November. Watered millet, which is locally known as 
chhdseiia or the sixty-six days crop, is sown in the end of Eebruary 
and reaped in the beginning of May. Pour kinds of millet are 
grown, dliolio or white with sweet . grain and long sweet stalks ; 
gxmdali with thin sweet stalks, a capital fodder ; tunhacU with short 
thick stalks not much used as fodder ; and rdtad or red with sweet 
grain and stalks. In ordinary years almost the whole millet crop 
is used in the province. It is the staple food of the husbandmen 
and. the poorer classes throughout the peninsula. In good seasons 
millet is sent from Navanagar, Bhavnagat*, and parts of Jhalav4d, 
Millet stalks or Mdab are the most widely used fodder. As a rule, 
in HaMr, the crop is not so good as in the other divisions. 

Spiked millet, hdjri, Holcus spicatus, a most important crop, 
grows in all soils except in sand, and thrives best in black soil 
Like great millet it is sown after the first rain in June, begins 
to show about a foi'tnight latei’, and is reaped early in November. 
The soil is ploughed and weeded as for great millet. There are 
two kinds of spiked millet which differ only in size, one being 
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larger than the other. Spiked millet is the staple food of all^ 
especially of the wealthier classes^ the^ landlords or gardsids being 
especially fond of millet flour cakes with warm buffalo butter. In 
many parts of Kathiawar spiked millet is thought better for horses 
than gram. Millet stalks when green are eaten by cattle;, and^ 
when dry^ are used as fuel and for thatching. As a rule;, the whole 
millet or hdjri crop is used in Kathiawar, but in good seasons it is 
exported from Navanagar and Bhavnagar. 

Wheats glicm, Triticum sestivum;, is an important crop in ail parts 
of Kathiawar w'hich have good water and suitable soil. It grows 
in black soil and is usually watered^ except in the east of the 
pi'ovince where the lowlands of Bha-b Nal Kantha, JhinjhuvMa, 
Dassadsab Balagam, Mahiarb and Ganod, enriched by yearly floods, 
yield crops of wheat without water or manure. The unwatered 
■wheat gives a less yield than the watered wheat but commands a 
slightly higher price. In other parts of the province to grow wheat 
the soil has to be ploughed six times and watered ten times, and 
each acre requires fifteen to twenty cartloads of manure. Wheat 
is kJOwu in the end of October and reaped early in March, Growing 
wheat, either from frost or from heavy rain, is liable to a blight 
named gliem^ which stops the growth of the seed, and in some cases 
destroys it. There are two leading kinds of wheat, kdtha or cJidsla 
, a large sweet hard grain not much subject to the attacks of vermin 
and fetching a good price ; and vdghia a smaller variety of less value 
and darker colour. Wheat is used by all classes, but, as it is dearer 
than millet, it is the staple food only of the rich. Part of the crop 
is generally es:ported from Bhavnagar and Limbdi, The exports 
vary greatly from year to year. In a good season .Bhavnagar has 
exported as much as 2500 tons. 

Barley Hordeumhexastichon, is grown here and there in small 
quantities chiefly in the north where it thrives best. It grows in 
black soil, ^^^d like wheat is sown late in October and reaped early 
in March,| For barley the soil should be ploughed six times, watered 
ten times, and enriched with twelve cartloads of manure the acre. 
It also requires weeding. Only one kind of barley is grown. Barley 
is held ss cred by Brahmans, who in some of their ceremonies keep 
throwiiigxgrains of barley into the sacred fire. On the twelfth day 
after chilclbirth all Hindu women make barley necklaces as a talisman 
against anW evil befalling the child. Only the poorer classes use 
baidey as Tf ood. It is also given to horses, but more generally to 
horned catrle. 

. PuncturM millet, hodray Paspalum scrobiculatum, is an unimpor- 
tant crop fsparsely grown in Junagad and Bhavnagar. Kodrd 
likes sandy isoiL It is sown after the first fall of rain and reaped 
in October -tNovember. The soil requires ploughing manuring and 
weeding. ^ 

Indian mlillet, hanti^ Paxiioum flavidum, is a crop of small 
importance put found in all parts of Kathiawar. It likes hesar or 
brown soil, »Bd is sown in July and 'reaped' ih' • October. The soil ■ 
is ploughed land weeded in the same way as for hdjri, Bmti is. : v 
locally used cply by the poor._ . " ;; ''',''5 
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by all classes. The o^pp^ is used 

fire, and the seeds eaten g®^®raliy roasted over a brisk 
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Italian millet Mvn P • t' ^ • 
importance found in Si ® small '' 

soil.^ It 13 sown after the first Kathiawar. It grows in black 
juvar and bdjri and reaped m June in small quantities near 

poorer classes. P ovember. It is locally used by the 

, Panicum snicatn-m . 
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The Largefrnited Eidiiey, Dolichos feblab,- is a crop of small Chapto IV. 

importance found in the Nagher on the south coast. There is only Agriculture, 

one kind of ml which grows in sandy soil and is sown in the 
beginning of the rains and reaped in the middle of the cold weather. 

The soil requires ploughing, manuring, and weeding: It is locally 
used as human food. ; 

The Smallfraited Kidney, chola, Vigna catjang, is a crop of small Chula. 
importance found near the coast. It grows in black soil, and is 
soiTO after the first rain in June and reaped in Noyember. It ^is 
sometimes grown separately, but generally with AcyVi and 
The soil is ploughed, manured, and weeded. Chola^ of which there 
is but one variety, is locally used as a substitute for vegetables. 

Horse Gram, Imltlvi, Dolichos uniflorus, is a crop of small importance KMtl 
grown to a limited extent in all parts of Kathiawar. It grows in 
poor soil, requires ploughing and hoeing, and is sown in July and 
reaped in October. It is locally used by the poorer classes and is 
given to cattle. 

Gingelly Seed^ tal, Sesamum indicum, is widely grown. It groTvs Sesamum. 
in black soil, which requires to be thrice ploughed and twice 
hoed. There are three kinds, asMdi tal or white, hala hatva 
or black, and purbia or red. The white and black are usually sown 
in July aod reaped in October, while purbia is sown in the Ptirva 
Nahsliatra in September and reaped in December. Of the three 
the white is the best tasted and the red the largest yielder. The 
oil ohtain^^ from ashddi is sweeter and purer than that from 
purbia, ^ xilseed is by all classes eaten sparingly with p^ngar or 
molasses, but is chiefly pressed by oilmen or Ghanchis. *^rhe oil is 
used for lamps and in seasoning vegetables. Those who can afford 
it, give the refuse or oil-cake to their milch cattle, as it fattens 
them and enriches their milk. Oil-cake was largely eaten by the 
poor in the 1877 famine. Tal is also exported to Bombay, 

v^Castor Seed, erandi, Recinis communis, is a crop of small erniw, 
importance found in all parts of Kathidw^r. It grows in black 
soil and is both a hot weather and a rainy season crop. The hot 
weather castor-plant is sowm in March or April and reaped in 
November or December ; the^ainy-weather castor plant is sown in 
June and reaped in October. ^The oil is locally used for lamps, 

Tobacco, tambcilm^ Nicotiana tabacum, is an important crop in all Toiacco, 
parts of Kathiawar. It grows in any soil, but thrives best in slightly 
salt land. The soil requires ploughing. Tobacco is sown in July, 
planted in September, and cut in November-December. It is locally 
used for chewingand smoking, andas snuff . Each village grows enono^h 
for its own wants. ^ Where A.merican seed has been tried it has 
thriven well A kind of tobacco called dessan bujjur is chiefly 
grown hy Vaghris, one of the poorest tribes, whose only other 
cultivation is raising musk and water-melons in the beds of rivers. 

This tobacco is unfit for use until it is made into gadciku. To 
make the tobacco is cut into pieces and pounded in a mortar 

molasses is added and the mixture is softened with watei^, and made 
into balls and placed in a leather bag. Gaddku is smoked chicflv 
by Garasias- and other well-to-do people. 
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Hemp, ambddi Cannabis indica is grown in small quantities. 
From its flowers is made and smoked. Before smokings 

a small quantity of tbe flower is laid on tbe palm of tlie band, and 
tbe seed, if tbe flower contains seed, is removed. It is then weU 
mixed with a little tobacco and a little water, placed^ in tbe pipe, 
and smoked. Tbe only class of people wbo smoke to excess 
are tbe lavas or mendicants. 

Sugarcane, sherdi, Saccbarum officinarum, is an important crop 
all o-^r Kathiawar except in parts of Jbalavad, It grows in black 
soil and is planted in February and March and cut at tbe end of a 
year. Tbe soil is ploughed ten times, broken once, levelled twice, 
manured once at tbe rate of sixty cart-loads to tbe acre, weeded 
four times, and watered a hundred times. *'^wo kinds of sugarcane 
are grown, a reddish black and a white. "^Ibe reddish black is tbe 
mostly generally cultivated; tbe white is found in Kathiawar proper 
and in parts of Halar and Porbandar. It is used locally for 
making molasses and as fruit. Tbe green tops are used as fodder. 

*^Sugar is not made in Katbidwfc 

Mustard, rdi, Sinapis indica and Fenugreek, methi, Trigonella 
fcBniimgraecum are sown at the end of October and are cut in March. 

^Mustard is much used in pickles and curry powders. Fenugreek 
seed is used as a vegetable, and is also given to milch buffaloes, and 
used in curry powders. 

Theg, Cyperiis jemenicus, chiefly sown in the northern district, is 
mostly used by Brahmans on fast days. This grain is first ground 
into flour, mixed with soft sugar or sugarcandy and clarified butter, 
and then made into balls and cooked. 

Onions, dungli^ Allium ceps, are grown in Veraval, Mangrol, 
Pattan, and Sil. Onions are sent in large quatities from Kathiawar 
to Bombay. Yeraval onions are famous and are sent to Bombay 
as well as to all parts of the peninsula. They are large and 
mild much like the Spanish onion. They may have been introduced 
by the Portuguese. 

The Betel Yine, is grown chiefly in Ohorvad in the south of 
the peninsula, whose leaves are noted for their pungency and are 
in demand all over the peninsula and even in Gujarat. A small 
quantity is also grown both at Mangrol and Mahuva. 

The first famine^ of which record remains occurred in A.n. 1559. 
This, which is called Jagdn Shah^s famine, is mentioned only in the 
ISTavanagar records. Jagdu Shah is said to have been a Yaiiia "who, 
foreseeing the approaching famine, laid in large stores of grain, 
and distributed them with such liberality that his name is 
remembered with honour by all classes. A spot on the eastern 


1 Contributed by Colonel J. W. Watson. This account of former famines is taken 
from the Miowing sources: {1) Extracts from the records of the Jiindgad, Kavclnagar, 
Biidvnagar, and Dhi'dngadhra states summarised by Azam Pnliijivan Vishvanclth, 
the Morvi member of the Court, who has also added many details the 

result oE inqmries at WadhwAn^{2) Extracts from the notices of famines in the 
’ r’ Extracts froto the notices of famines in the Tdrikh-i-Sorath ; 
and {4) hxtracte of notices in the Cujtodt volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer. 
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! -j. -R^ikot is still known as tlie site c.! 

bank of tke iji river, oPP^s Jf this famine remain except tm.r 
JagduSMk’s tower. of tke pecyle were 

it was very severe, and tkat i j^ijeraiity of Jagdu bkali. 
muck ligktened by tke P^^^ ® ‘ famine wkick is known as tkc 

In 1631-32 famine to distinguisk it from tka 

first Satidsio or Bigkty-seven happened a knndvCM.| 

second Batidsio 1787). Tke rains of 1631 tailed 

years later in A.n. 1^31-32 poor were willing to part 

both in G-njarat and in tke D found few purckusors 

with tkeir children for a loa Mirat-i-Akmadi mentions that 

and many were abandoned, u charitable to others, were 

tliose ^’lio and beff. Dog’s fiesli was sold 

forced to come into tke si to powder and mixed with 

instead of Muck difficulty was found m 

flour, and men ate one ^notfier. to go alone or unarmed, 

disposing of the dead, P In this, as in all great famines, 

lest others should kill and eat f^^^ or ot 

tke poor flocked to ^ke 1 ^ fgnnd no 

employment j and many str § , fo other parts of India, 

one to bury them. Lai^e m former 

This famine is said ^ mortality. Relief-houses or 

famine, and was followed by Aflm adabad and Surat, and a 

lungdr 50 000) was made for tke staiwing 

special grant f ^00 ^nd 

SSf large' it“s of revenul were made, tke country did not 

TT6l?Srra.ainsngeredfromafamine. Tke only notice 
at “^a^i»cori»,a.d.odeM,»e givaa beyond tie 

statement that a famine occurred. , n - u 

In 1681-82 there was a famine and scarcity throughout G^arat 
in io»i rneiu „„T,ears to have been less severe than m 

?63l52^®Tkere seL to have been riots in Akmadakad owing to 
Jke dmmess of grain, but nothing like the snfiermg and mortah^ 
S 1631-32. The duty on grain imported to Akmadahad appears 
to have been remitted. _ , , . , • 

In 1686 there was short rain and so much scarcity that the import 
duty on grain was remitted. 

In 1694 there was scarcity not amounting to famine. The distress 
was more severe in the south of Gujarat and in the peninsuha than 
in tbe nortli. Grain was sold at reduced rates to tbe poor. 

In 1696 there was another scarcity which was chiefly felt m 
north Gujarat, Kathiawar, and Marwdr. Grass and water failed m 
the northern districts, and no rain fell between Patan in Gujarat 
and Jodhpur in Marwhr. 

In 1718-19 (Samvat 1775), according to the Mirat-i-ilkmacli, 
occurred the Panchotra or Seventy-five famine in which the price ot 
hdjri and of math is said to have risen to a shilling the pound (4 isers 
the rupee) . In Ahmadabad special arrangements were made for 
the sale of grain. All grain entering the city was taken to the 
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residence of the Diwan Ea^hunatliclas and tliere divided into small 
portions and sold to tlie poor. Eain fell twice, but at suck times as 
to be of no use to agrionlture. Tbe poor maintained tliemselves 
by cooking tbe leaves and roots of wild plants, but after a time this 
unwholesome diet caused a pestilence and many died. People 
were reduced to selling tbeir children for one or two rupees. The 
Navanagar records notice this famine as having been very severe, 
but do not furnish details. 

In 1723 , according to the hlavinagar records, there was again a 
famine.^ : No. details are given..'' 


In 1731-32 [Simvat 1787) occurred the second Satidsio or Eighty- 
seven famine, a hundred years after the first Eighty-seven famine. 
The rainy season was very severe. It is noticed that heavy rain fell 
without stopping for fourteen days, and compelled Maharaja 
Abhaysing, viceroy of Grujardt, to raise the siege of Dabhoi. Before 
this heavy rain the price of grain is noticed as being high, so that the 
preceding year or two were probably years of scarcity. According 
to the Mirat-i-Ahmadi the country was flooded and the roads were 
impassable. Grass was not procurable and horses and cattle were 
forced to feed on the leaves of trees.^ Grain rose to about 25. the 
pound {^paklm ser the rupee). After the rainy season fever and 
cholera broke out. Ahmadabad was crowded with the famine-stricken 
from the surrounding villages. There was no time to bathe, shroud, 
or bury the Muhammadan dead. Two corpses were put in one 
coffin, and only two bearers could be found instead of four. So 
numerous were the Hindu dead that the stores of firev/ood were 
exhausted. The bodies could not be burnt and were flung into 
the bed of the Sabai'mati and left as a prey to the dogs and 
crows. 

One singular circumstance connected with this famine is, men- 
tioned in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. The Marvadis bought many Muham- 
madan \vDmen and made them Hindus, purifying them by burning 
barley on their heads and causing them to eat cowdung. The Md;rvadis 
are said to have scornfully observed that .they were taking revenge 
for the forcible conversion to Islam of the inhabitants of Jodhpur, 
when that town was conquered, by the Muhammadans in the reign 
of the Emperor AurangJseb. After their purification the women 
were sent to Marwjir in large numbers. According to the Tarikh- 
i-Sorath a somewhat similar conversion occurred during the reign 
of the Emperor Mahmud Ghaisnavi (1024), when certain of his fol- 
lowers were captured by Eaja Bhimdeva of Anhilvada, The Tarikh 
says that the conquerors married without scruple such of the 
Turki, Moghal, or Afghan prisoners as were virgins, considering 
them pure. To the others they administered emetics and pur- 
gatives and then distributed them according to the verse, ^Th© 
evil women to the evil men,: and the excellent women to the excellent 
men; the noble to the noble, and the base to the base.^ The 


^ Tlie want of grass seems strange, after so heavy a rainfall. But the records of 
some of the states show that if rain falls continuously for over ten days the grass 
fails, They quote the as an instance. 
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beards and inoustaclies of the respectable men were shaven and such 
as were uncircnmcised were adopted into the Shekhavat and those 
who were circumcised into the Wadhel tribe of Eajputs, a name 
which^ according to the Tarikh, means circumcised. The lower 
classes were incorporated in the Koli> Khdnt, Mer, and Babria 
txnbes. These accounts are related in good faith and probably 
have a foundation in fact. 

The Wadhwan records briefly notice the famine of 1731-82. They 
do not give details, but throughout Kathiawar and Gujarat the 
people still sing a famine ballad beginning with the lines ; 

Samvat 1787 truly caused many to leave the world ; 

Eighty-eight was also a year of much trouble and of many miseries.^ 

In this dreadful famine children vrere sold by their parents for a 
rupee. No mention is made of the eating of human flesh. 

The next famine was in 1747 {Samvai 1808) which in Gujarat is 
usually called the Tilotra or Three famine. It is distinguished from 
other famines by the complete failure of rain in north Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. North of Ahmadabad not a drop of rain fell. The 
poor were reduced to eating the roots of wild plants and dead cattle 
whose throats had not been cut in the lawful manner. The want of 
water was worse than the dearness of grain, and^ especially in 
Patan and the districts north of Ahmadabad, the people fled from 
their homes. Many villages fell desolate, and according to the author 
of the Mirat-i-Alimadi remained waste up to 1760. The Navd,- 
nagar accounts notice that there was great dearness of grain owing 
to the failure of rain and that people were entirely supported on 
pit-stored jumr. The distress does not appear to have been so 
great in the peninsula as in Gujardt. The Wadhwd^n accounts say 
that people were obliged to live on bid roots (Scirpus kysoor) 
and hhoiringni seeds (Solannm jacquini). Only the rich were able 
to buy grain. Many people and many animals died, though the. 
mortality was apparently less than in Gujarat. 

Between 1751 and 1759, and again in 1764 and in 1 774, there was 
scarcity and great dearness of grain throughout the peninsula, but 
the scarcity hardly amounted to famine. Still there was much 
^■distress.::',; 

In 1780 and again in 1785 there was scarcity throughout the 
province and a partial failure of crops. There was much freebooting 
and much distress, but no great mortality. In 1785 the distress 
seems to have been most severe in Jhalavad* 

The famine of 1790-91 {Samvat 1847) is usually known as the 
8udtdla or Forty-seven famine. This famine was very severe. The 
author of the Tarikh-i-Sorath says that to obtain bread many 
Hindus became Musalmans, and many Muhammadans forsook their 
faith. He notices ravages caused by Arabs and other dangerous 


^ Tlie Giijardti is : . 

Sammt saUar satydsk btwMI tajdvi satya ; 
AMdvya athydsk vidh vidh pdS mpatya. 
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classes. Grass was as costly as saffron and grain was exceedingly 
dear. Gliildren were sold or deserted and numbers of dead cattle and 
slieep were eaten. Thousands of people died, many cattle perished, 
and many villages fell waste. The distress was universal. It was 
scarcely so severe in Navanagar as in other parts of the peninsula. 

In 1804 there was a drought followed by dearness of grain and 
forage in Jhalavacl and Hal4r. lathe sonth also grain was dear 
but there was no great scarcity. 

In 1811 there was a famine in and in the peninsula scanty 

rain and scarcity. The local, distress was increased by crowds from 
Marwar who wandered over the province, committing crime, 
spreading disease, and enhancing the price of provisions. The scarcity 
of 1811 was only the beginning of troubles which, with increasing 
severity, pressed on the province for four years more. In 1812 the3*e 
was a famine in Catch, a want of rain in Kathiawar, and locusts in 
Jhilldvad. Grain was very dear, and over a limited area there was 
much distress. 

In 1818 the scarcity was still more severe. In 1814 there was 
excessive rain and destructive floods, especially in JhdMvad, and in 
1815 there was a plague of rats. These terrible calamities 
desolated the country, and hundreds of villages fell waste. In 
Morvithe number of inhabited villages, though this is perhaps an 
exaggeration, is said to have sunk from sixty to fifteen. Navanagar 
is said to have lost sixty villages. But this is below the mark. At 
least a hundred villages must fiavebeen temporarily abandoned, while 
two or three hundred more were greatly enfeebled. The accounts of 
many villages show that their tillage and revenue are even now less 
than they w^ere before the 1814 famine. It is difficult to account for 
the plague of rats. Probably the rats of the towns and villages, 
unable to obtain sustenance among the starving people, left their 
usual haunts and took to the fields. This view is strengthened 
by the fact that a plague of rats is never known to occur save 
towards the close of a famine. Locusts seem to have done more 
damage in Gujarat than in the peninsula, but Jhalavad and the 
north of Gohilvad suffered. As in all great famines pestilence broke 
out in the second year. According to the author of the Tarikh- 
i-Sorath, no rain fell in 1812-13, many died of hunger, and 
of the survivors many were swept away by the pestilence of 
1818-14. Corpses remained exposed in the market-places, the 
Hindus were unable to burn or the Muhammadans to bury their 
dead. Children were sold and deserted, and in some cases were 
eaten. Some public works were undertaken, wells were dug, and 
the chiefs and rich mex'chants subscribed handsomely to lighten 
distress. But the relief was partial. Men and cattle perished by 
thousands. The famine was most severe in Halar, Machhu Kantha, 
and in the north and west in parts of which the supply of grain 
was exhausted. Many of the famine-stricken moved from Ilahtr 
to Gohilvad, where, though severe, the famine raged less fiercely 
than in H41ar. The poor, reduced to a diet of leaves I’oots and seeds, 
fell an easy prey to pestilence. Dead animals were devoured and 
animals were eaten, by, classes who in ordinary years never tasted 
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flesli. So famous is tliis famine tliafc people still swear by its sin. 
and misery. A man will say^ ^ If wbat I state is false let tbe sin 
of Samvat 18G9 cling to me.^ Anotlxeir will say, ^ Swear to me 
by tlie misery of 8amvat 1869/ Thougli tbis is familiarly called 
tlie agiiotro or Sixty-nine famine {8amvat 1869;, a.d. 1814) it 
began in Smnvat 1868 and did not endi tSi Bmnv at 1871. In 
Samvat 1870 (a.d. 1815) excessive rain rotted tbe crops^ and tbe 
people were so enfeebled by pestilence that they were unable to 
sow tbe cold weatber crops. In tbis year also destructive floods 
ruined many bouses and in some places swept away whole villages, 
Tbe Tarikli~i~Soratb mentions that ail these calamities were 
attributed to tbe comet of 1812. 

In 1820 tbe rainfall was excessive, grain became dear, and • 
pestilence caused great mortality; but the sufferings of tbe poor 
were much less than in tbe 1814 famine. 

In 1825 there was a scarcity of rain and many cattle and human 
beings died. This famine is noticed in tbe Tarikb-i-Soratb. 
Fortunately grain and foi’age were less scarce in Gujarat and large 
quantities were brought into tbe peninsula and the sufferings of the 
people were much alleviated. Locusts visited Jbalavad in 1826 
and did mischief. 

In 1884 there was a short rainfall and a failure of crops owing to 
want of rain and to tbe ravages of locusts. 

In 1838 there was little or no rain and tbe crops failed. During 
tbis year, to employ tbe poor. Jam Ranmalji of Navanagar built tbe 
Kotha and Lakbota and dug tbe pond which surrounds the latter 
building. Tbis work and large distributions of imported rice 
prevented much misery. The other Chiefs also helped their people. 

In 1846 there was a scanty rainfall and a partial failure of crops. 

In 1857 and again in 1861 there was a partial failure of crops 
owing to scanty rainfall, and grain rose high; but the distress was 
neither severe nor widespread. 

In 1864 scanty and untimely rain and the large area of land 
under cotton in consequence of the American war made grain very 
dear. But the people were so wealthy from their gains in previous 
years that the scarcity affected few except soldiers and others 
at Rajkot who drew fixed pay. Colonel Keatinge imported 
grain from Karachi, and sold it to the poor in doles slightly 
below the market price. This compelled the grain -sellers, who 
were holding back their stores, to lower their prices, and the crisis 
was tided over. Throughont the province the Chiefs helped their 
people, and no serious distress occurred. 

In 1869 huge flights of locusts devoured the rain crops. Their 
numbers darkened the sun, and large branches on which they 
settled were broken by their weight. They ate not only the leaves 
but the bark of trees. Fortunately they left after two or three 
weeks. And as the rains lasted late the cold weather harvest almost 
made up for the loss of the rain crops. There was no distress, 
only a temporary rise of prices. 
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Tlie famine of 1877 and 1878 was in every respect a typical 
famine. There was no eating of hnman flesh and there were no 
rats. Otherwise it was complete in every form of famine disaster. 
Fortunately the severely affected area was comparatively small, and 
the good cold weather crops of 1878 followed by the seasonable 
rains of 1879 quickly brought relief. To this must be added the 
unremitting exertions of the Political officers and the generous aid 
furnished by the Chiefs. Nevertheless, from January to August 
1878, over a certain area severe distress prevailed, and everywhere 
there was want and suffering. The most severely affected area 
may be defined by a line drawn from Veraval to Talaja. The 
territory between that line and the sea to the south and west was 
very severely affected. The part of the country which suffered next 
to the extreme south was the belt between it and a line connecting 
Jodia with Gondal and then turning south-east to Bhavnagar. This 
portion was severely affected, the west suffering more than the east. 
In this area almost all the deaths were caused by fever. Few if any 
died from starvation except in isolated parts of Navdnagar and 
Drapha near Lalpux' Bhanvar and Jodhpur, where the hills and the 
distance from local marts made help almost impossible. 

Over the rest of the province there was great distress, but nothing 
like the suffering in the south and east. The history of this famine 
is .marked by almost all the concomitants of the earlier famines. 
Thei^e were several years of scanty rainfall, a climax of deficient 
rain, a year of excessive rain, a severe pestilence of fever, locusts, 
and a partial paralysis of trade and other sources of labour. In 
the Kathiawar of 1877 no remedial measures could loosen the grasp 
of such a famine. The greatest difficulty was caused by the paralysis 
of the ordinary sources of labour. No supervision or aid could 
supply the place of the machinery by which in ordinary years the 
people are fed. What could be done was done, and public works 
and other measures saved thousands of lives. Nevertheless thousands 
died. In the most severely affected parts nine-tenths may have 
died of fever and pestilence, and one-tenth of starvation. In the 
middle zone the avex'age of deaths from starvation probably did not 
exceed live per cent, and over the rest of the province the mortality 
from starvation was probably not more than one per cent. 

The period of scai’city which came to a crisis in 1878 began in 
1875. The monsoon of 1875 was so scanty, that in E4jkot the 
wells were di^ by the end of September, and a scarcity of food was 
threatened. The rainfall of 1876 vras again scanty and the land 
revenue was reduced. In 1877 in almost every part of the province 
the rain held off during June July and August. There was a 
pretty general fall in the beginning of September and another 
fall in Ootobei% but they were too late to save the rain hdjri 
and juvdr which form, the staple food of the country. Cotton 
almost entirely failed. The cold weather crops were also poor. 
Especially in the north the seed was destroyed by swarms of larks or 
hmidids, wheat was attacked by blight and rust, and the outturn 
was much below the average. Still the province held out, though 
the people were beginning to be hard pressed, and many cattle 
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died. Then came the excessive rain of 1878 which in the sonth-west 
swept the country of its crops. What little remained was devoured 
by locusts of many shades^ red^ yellow^ pink, brown^ and green. Of 
these five kinds the red and yellow were the most common ; then the 
pink, then the brown, and lastly the green. These locasts were 
destroyed by the heavy rain, but not nntil they had laid eggs from, 
which young locusts were hatched and for a short time devastated 
the cold weather crops. The heavy rains were followed by a violent 
remittent and intermittent fever, which killed thousands of the 
wealthier people and of well-to-do cultivators as well as of the poor. 
The ordinary sources of employment ceased. There was little house« 
building and almost no other woih. Quarrying ceased in many 
places and there was almost no employment in the fields. Eelief 
works could not take the place of field labour. They could not be 
at every one’s door; the strong could not leave the weak; and the 
weak could not work. Then began the eating of roots, leaves, and 
other unwholesome food followed by pestilence. Children and even 
women were sold or abandoned. And in outlying places where 
there was no store of grain people began to die of starvation. In 
certain places the difficulty of disposing of the dead was felt to a 
small extent. Corpses were thrown into old wells or left in ravines 
and river-beds. No case of the eating of human flesh was heard of 
and probably no case occurred. The abandonment of villages for 
large towns was very marked. In the most severely affected districts 
the labouring classes flocked to Verdval, Jafarabad, Mahuva, and 
Taldja. Many obtained sustenance at Mahuva as the Chief allowed 
the destitute without charge to cut green grass in his great cocoa 
palm plantations. This grass was eagerly purchased for fodder and 
comparatively few cattle died in the neighbourhood. Along the sea 
coast of Jun%ad and Jdfai*abad large numbers wore maintained by 
drying the fish caught by fishermen from the Gujarat coast and the 
Portuguese possessions. The catches of fish were good and as 
payment was partly in kind, the sea coast villages were saved much 
suffering. Had other states encouraged fishing and protected 
fishermen, and aided the transport of fresh dried and salt fish, many 
lives would have been saved. In this respect Navaiiagar was the 
most enlightened, and then Junagad ; Bhavnagar did not move in 
the matter. Public works, especially road making, saved large 
numbers, and a few were relieved by local charities. During April 
and May of 1878 the hot weather jmdr^ which is locally called 
chhdsatia^ grew luxuriantly and afforded food for cattle and labour 
to the destitute. Had the famine lasted six months longer the 
consequences would have been serious. Fortunately distress was 
stayed by the good season of 1879. And as the labouring classes 
were the only section of the people who were seriously affected, as 
soon as the natural sources of employment were opened, the famino 
ceased. 

Among the circumstances which helped to lessen the distress 
in 1877 were good crops in the Gher lands in the south and in the 
Bhal lands in the east. The Gher lands, which occupy most of 
the strip of coast from Mi^ni to Ver«ival, hot being, as they usually 
are, under water for months, yielded excellent crops in 1877. For, : ‘ 
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the same reason the Bhal„ the strip of more oi’ less salt lands south 
of Lahhtar and stretching as far as the head of the Griiif of Catnbaj^ 
yielded large crops of wheat which employed the labouring classes 
who wmre further helped by gathering and making bread of the 
bulbs of theg^ Oyperus jemenicus, which are found in the Blial 
and the Nal Kantha as well as on the shores of the Ran of Cutch. 
Bid rootSj Scirpus kysoor^ were also largely consumed. In 1878 
no crops were raised either in the Bhal or in the Gheiv but as the 
people had to undergo only one season of scarcity they passed 
through it without much suffering. 

The mangrove swamps proved another valuable source of relief. 
The fruit was eaten both by cattle and human beings ; and the 
gathering of the leaves furnished work for the poor and supplied a 
fodder which supported thousands of cattle. The charity of the 
great religious corporations^ the Shravaks, Mdhajans, Swami- 
narayans, and others^ supported many of the destitute ; the states 
everywhere gave cordial and efficient aid j and, in a quiet way, the 
small landlords found much valuable employment for their poor 
neighbours. 
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CIIAPTEE V.^ 

CAPITAL. 

The amount of productive wealtli in tie province of Katiiawar 
bears but a small proporfcion to tie aggregate wealth of the 
inliabitants. This comparative absence of capital invested in 
productive agencies is to be attributed to the character of the 
people^ among many of whom it is still the custom to bury savings^ 
a custom bred of many generations of strife and insecurity. Peace 
and good government are gradually drawing capital from its hiding 
places^ and there are now in Kathiawdr, as in the rest of India, 
conspicuous instances of the investment of capital in productive 
enterprises. These investments are not revivals of the ancient 
crafts and manufactures which were crushed by war and misgovern- 
ment ; they are new channels for the flow of capital opened by the 
demands and improved by the appliances of westexm civilization. 
The principal ancient forms of investment were, trade, shipping, the 
weaving of cloth, brocade, shawls, and the forging of weapons of war. 
These industries rose and fell in prosperity according to the general 
state of the province, until they came into competition with the 
cheaper machine-made products of the west. They have now been 
almost driven out of the market. In 1842 Captain LeCrand Jacob, 
Political Agent of Kathiiwdr, wrote that the local arts and 
manufactures had been nearly annihilated by the united power of 
English capital and steam machinery. Since 1842 these forces have 
been still more actively at work Cloth-mills have forced the hand- 
loom weaver to give up the manufacture of the finer fabrics, and 
the immense import of kerosene oil is crippling the native oil- 
pressers. The industries towards which in the future capital is 
likely to flow are ginning and spinning factories and agriculture. 
The development of other special industries is almost too distant to 
deserve notice, but tanneries, glass-works, paper-making, dyeing, 
and calico printing may, in time, be expected to draw capital The 
Bhavnagar state has already set up the machiner;^ required for a brick 
and tile factory and several thousand tiles similar to those known 
by the name of ^ Mangalore tiles ^ have been turned out. Ginning 
factories are the most promising investments, as with good 
management they can be made to pay handsome^ dividends. 
Machine-ginned cofcton is preferred by the Bombay mills to han.d- 
cleaned cotton because it is easier to, card and is free from 
adulteration. Cotton spinning mills offer a safe and remunerative 
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investment for tlie surplus capital of the province. To succeed they 
should manufactm’e coarse yarn only, such as sixes and tens, so as 
to meet the chief local demand and compete with the local hand- 
looms instead of trying to undersell Manchester yarn. Cotton which 
could he worked into this coai'se yarn can be bought in Kathiawar 
at about a half-penny the pound (Rs. 20 a hhandi) less than what 
the Bombay mills have to pay, A coarse yarn mill seems to ofter 
so much prospect of success that the neglect of this branch of 
industry can be explained only by the want of originality and 
enterprise among native capitalists who require European firms to 
lead the way. Agriculture offers an unlimited scope for the 
investment of capital chiefly in iiTigation, improved methods of 
cultivation, sugarcane-pressing, and sugar-refining. 

Besides in shipping and in the cotton trade money is invested 
in retail dealings, in house property, in ornaments, and in loans 
to tradesmen landed proprietors and others. In Bhavnagar, 
especially, a considerable amount of building is going on to provide 
accommodation for the increasing mercantile and labouring 
population which has been attracted to the capital by trade and 
the .railway. The purchaser of land for building purposes obtains 
a freeholderis title and the investment generally yields six to eight 
per cent. Merchants, shopkeepers, state servants, and cultivators 
are the classes which usually invest in building land and house 
property. Modern houses are loftier and constructed to admit 
of more air than old-fashioned dwellings, and the cooking rooms 
of the better class are now placed outside of the main building. 
These changes have considerably increased the cost of dwellings. 
Houses in native states may be divided into three classes. Those 
belonging to the chiefs ; those which, with the sit© on which they 
are built, are the property of private individuals ; and those which 
have been built by private persons on sites belonging to the state. 
The first class of houses are used by the chiefs, and their relations 
and servants, the latter consisting of Khav^is and Sipdhis. These 
houses are liable to a yearly rent ; they are not transferable by the 
occupants, and are kept in repair by the state. Houses and sites 
which are the property of the holder are transferable subject to a state 
cess or of six and a quarter per cent of the value. Houses 

built on sites belonging to the state are liable to a nominal rent. 
The occupiers are permitted to buy the site at rates which vary 
according to situation. In Bhavnagar the price of building land is 
about 13^. (Rs. 6i) the hundred square feet outside the town walls 
and £2 (Rs. 20) for the same area inside the walls, provided the 
occupier can show possession for not less than thirty years. 
Recently, for the purpose of erecting steam cotton-presses, land has 
been let on leases of ninety-nine years and in some cases for an 
unlimited time, under an agreement that the site will be used for 
no other purpose than that of the lease. The leaseholder is at 
liberty to terminate the lease and remove his machinery and 
' buildings should the undertaking fail Land not used for the 
purpose of the lease within a year of the agreement is liable to be 
resumed. No cases are known of land being purchased by 
speculators for the purpose of being sublet on building leases. 
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All classes invest savings in ornaments. Some cultivators and 
villagers still bury their savings, but the long period of peace which 
the country has enjoy ed^ has made the concealing of pi'operty 
unusual and the display of wealth in the shape of ornaments on the 
persons of men^ women, and children oftenseemsto challenge robbery. 
Women of the Nagar Brahman, Vinia, Lohana, Meman, and Khoja 
castes always wear indoors anklets either of gold or silver called 
hadltis or bagalddnds^ chain anklets called iodds or sdniddsy silver 
rings on their toes, and on their arms coloured ivory bracelets inlaid 
with gold called betlds or cJiudiSy and glass bracelets called bangdis. 
On their necks they wear several ornaments such as ddnidsy 
kdligdnthisy hanthisy tusis, jharmars and sdnhlis. Their ears are adorned 
with true or false pearls according to the wealth of the wearer, and 
other fancy ornaments such as pdndadisy dheskdsy jhdls and thoKds, 
Children's feet are loaded with a great variety of ornaments, gold 
and silver chains, kadlids, hagalddndsy jhdnjars, polaridsy lang arias 
and valids. Bound children's waists are fastened gold and silver 
belts called handordsy while their arms are set off by gold bracelets 
called darshanids and pdtlis. At weddings and on other festive 
occasions, women adorn their necks with gold necklaces and jewelled 
ornaments and they also wear rich strings of pearls, bracelets, 
nose-rings, armlets, and jewelled ear ornaments set to resemble 
flowers. Some wear silver belts and chains round their waists and 
ankles. There has been no change in the shape of ornaments 
worn by natives, but the growth of capital has largely increased 
the demand. New designs have been produced, and the ornaments 
are more solid and valuable, and the workmanship is better than it 
used to be. 

The Imperial rupee is current throughout the province. There 
are local mints at Junagad Nav^nagar and Porbandar whose coins 
are in use in those states only. Formerly Bh^vnagar had a local 
mint, but it was closed in 1840 under an arrangement with the 
British Government, The silver coins struck in the Junagad mint 
are known by the name of diwdnshdi koris each hori being worth 
something less than one-third of a rupee or about Bd} They bear 
an inscription in Persian, Bddshdh Ghdzi Muhammad Ahhar Sicca 
Zarahe Junagad Bciii and Shri Diwdny with both the Sam^at year 
in the Nagri character and the Hijri year. On an average 7,40,000 
koris are coined in the year. Soma of the recently struck coins 
bear the legend Naiodh Mdhdbai Ehdn Bahadur and 8hri Diwdn on 
one side, and on the other side the Bammi and Hijri years, the 
word Babiy and Zarahe Jundgad. In making these korisy silver 
with the prescribed amount of alloy is turned into plates out of 
which the coins are cut weighed and stamped. This is done^ by 
goldsmiths. Copper coins called dohdds worth about a farthing, 
and half dohdds worth about half a farthing, thirty-six dohdds to the 
koriy are also coined. The gold and silver coins manufactured in 
Navanagar are known mjdmshdi koris. Thirty silver koris are equal 
to one gold kori and 300 silver fcom equal 28-4-4 Imperial rupees. 
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About 14,06,000 Iwris are coined every year. Tliey^ bear tbe 
inscription in Bei'sian ^I-'UzcifcLTsJiLih JStjTi 9 /8 and in Griijarati 

Shri Jam. Half Imris are also coined. The mode of manufacture 
is the same as in Jimagad. The Nav^nagar coper coins are 
dohkiSj twenty-four of which go to the ; dlmiglds equal to one 
and a half dohUs, and a holi-dohda called tfdmhia. Of the 
Porbandar silver coins or koris 100 are equal to 31-7-11 Imperial 
rupees. They are known as rdndshdi koris and bear an inscription in 
Persian SuUgai Muzafarsfidh Hijri 807 and in Gujarati S/ir'i Bdna, 
Half koris and quarter koris also coined. On an average 5,65,000 
koris are coined every year. One and a half per cent is charged for 
converting bullion into koris* Tlie Porbandar copper coins are the 
same as in Navanagar. . • 

There are no public banks in Kathiawar. In the larger towns 
men of w^ealth advance money, discount bills, and grant bills of 
exchange. In BhaTOagar a few firms take money in deposit and 
grant interest at four and a half per cent a year (6 as. on Es. 100 a 
month) ; but these cases are exceptional. They are private contracts 
rather than parts of a regular system. The probable reason of the 
absence of interest-paying banks is that capital is not considered safe 
in the hands even of the wealthiest firms. In 1864 a branch of the old 
Bank of Bombay was established in Bhavnagar. It carried on business 
for a])out two years, when the failure of the Bank in Bombay caused 
the Bhavnagar branch to be closed. No other European banking 
venture has since been . attempted. Still the opening of the branch 
bank confeiTcd a great benefit on trade. It lowered the rate of 
exchange between Bombay and Bhavnagar from three to one per 
cent, at which figure it has since remained. It is doubtful 
whether a European bank could compete with the cheap local 
capital which is available at Bhavnagar. 

Commerce and money-lending have from time out of mind been 
the chief openings for capital. Still there have been openings for 
capital peculiar to particular epochs and special social conditions. 
One of these openings was the system under which a banker 
advanced the land revenue of a particular distinct to the local 
government and recovered the amount by collecting the tolls and 
taxes of the district. The firms of Vakhatchand Khushalchand of 
Ahmadabad and of Hari Bhakti and Samaldas Becharclas of Baroda 
have accommodated government in this manner. The charges debited 
against the government were five per cent discount, twelve per 
cent interest, and the cost of collection. The interest varied with 
the power and the credit of the state. In native states, besides the 
security of the local land revenue, a membex" of the Oharan or the 
Bhdt caste and an Arab jamdddr in the service of the state, 
frequently became securities. Bankers also occasionally accompanied 
the armies of chiefs, advancing the pay of the stipendiary troops 
and providing the food of those entitled* to subsistence. 

, ‘In the year 1810. the ^ richest',, merchants in Bhavnagar wei'e 
M4rw&_V4nife from P4Ii, Jp'dhpnr,. and Patehpui*. Some of these 
afterwards transferred their bnsmess' to Dholera ; and, in' 1832, the 
measures adopted by the Collector of Ahmadabad induced others to 
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settle in Gogha. These subsequently returned to Bhavnagar. But in 
1864^ on the opening of the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway; 
they loit tlie Katliiawar coast and have not retarned. They seem 
never to have settled in ivafchiawar, and only staid so long as was 
necessary to carry on their trade. There are now no Mar war Vania 
merchants in Bhavnagar. 

iSeveral capitalists owning from £100^000 to£120;,000 (Rs.i0;00,000« 
Rs. 12^00,000) carry on business in Bhavnagar. Large merchants 
employ their capital principally in the cotton trade^ making advances 
to smaller merchants and cashing and granting bills of exchange. 
Some have taken shares in the Bhavnagar cotton mills and presses^, 
and it is probable that in future more capital will be embarked in 
similar undertakin gs , 

/ Large bankers generally belong among Hindus to the Vania^ Nagar 
^ Brahman, and BluUia castes and among Musalmans to the class of 
Shia or Sulaimaiii Bohoras. These bankers deal only in loans to 
large landowners, or in regular advances to merchants for trade 
purposes. As noticed in Chapter X. the heads of states have of late 
years started state banks and lend money to their people and also 
under Agency guarantee to other states. 

In old times, when the country was infested by highway robbers 
i/’and communication was ditticult and dangerous, treasure and other 
valuables were carried by parties of messengers locally called 
Angarias. The establishment of ordei', the opening of railways, and 
the ease with which exchange bills and money-orders can be sent 
by post have almost extinguished the Angaria systenn It Hngers 
in Gondal, Dhoraji, and a few neighbouring towns. An Angaria 
party is formed of Rajputs, Kolis, Bhils, and other armed classes, in 
all about fifteen or. twenty jporsons. Each party has a headman 
called mulmclamyW\\%n a merchant wishes to forward cash to 
any distant town, he sends for the head of a gang of guards, and 
after arranging teiuns'a number of men are sent proportionate to 
the amount of treasure, each man carrying on his back a bag with 
c€60 to £100 (Rs. 600 -Rs. 1000). The daily charge is now not 
more than fk They ti’avel throughout the peninsula 

and to the neighbouring towns of Gujarat. They are armed with 
swords and matchlocks and in a few instances with muskets. They 
are not permanently employed, but are engaged for the trip. When 
unable to find work as guards, they serve as messengers or even as 
labourers. The money is paid by the merchant to the headman, 
who divides it among the guards levying a small commission. 
These guards bear a high character, and money entrusted to their 
charge is rarely or never lost. They are not liable to valtar^ and 
indeed have not the means to make good losses. The average day^s 
march is twenty to twenty-four miles. They usually start early in 
the morning and if necessary travel all day. At night they watch 
the treasure in turns. Few instances ax’e known of fights between 
Angaries and robbers. The Angaria profession is not strictly 
hereditary, but formerly in most cases one or more sons followed 
the occupation of their father. The oeoapation is not monopolised 
by any caste or tribe, but is generally followed by all the arm-bearing 
classes. 
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Money-lenders belong to three classes ; or 

ndndmtis or money-changers^ and vohords or usurers, also called 
vorgaU&s, who respond to the hisatias of Gujarat. Besides these three 
classes of professional money-lenders men of almost every caste who 
have capital do a little money-lending when opportunity oSefs. 
Begiilar money-lenders usually belong to one of five Hindu castes : 
Vaniiis; Nagar Brdhmans, Lohan^s, Bhatias, and Kanbis. Among 
Musalm^ns the only professional money-lenders are Memans. The 
word according to one interpretation is a corruption of 

sddhtiMry that is of gentle birth. It may more probahly be derived 
from the Persian sMhu excellent and 7^ occupation. The term is 
now applied only to merchants of weight and respectability. To 
their exchange and loan business these merchants add transactions in 
opium and other branches of wholesale trade. N&ntivati or money- 
changer, the local term for wm/ or shroff, is a compound of ndna 
cash and vaido discount or exchange. These men grant and cash bills 
of exchange, deal in gold silver and precious ^ones, and occasionally 
lend money on a smaller scale than bankers. or usurers, the 
third class of moneylenders, are not the same as the Muhammadan 
Bohords. They may belong to any caste but are principally Hindus, 
The name denotes the character of their business, the word vohoravu 
meaning to dispense and the Vohora being the man who dispensed 
or retailed grain and other supplies. Vohords are also sometimes 
called haddria^ a word peculiar to Kathidwdr, derived from dhdr 
food. These are the petty village money-lenders who provide the 
lower classes with funds grain and provisions. 

The security required depends on the character of the transaction 
and on the position of the borrower. Bankers, unless the borrower 
^ is a stranger, do not require security from the small tradesmen to 
whom from time to time they advance funds for trade purposes. In 
these transactions they keep an account with the borrower hut do 
not require either bond or security. Landholders and other 
borrowers have to pass a bond and to furnish security in the shape 
of ornaments or immovable property. In such cases the lender 
satisfies himself by personal inspection that the security offered is 
good and sufficient. He occasionally asks one or two neighbours 
to appraise the property as there are no professional surveyors 
or valuers. Ornaments are taken to an experienced goldsmith to 
be roughly valued and if necessaiy tested. These valuers are 
distinguished by the term pdrahh or assayer, a name which 
sometimes clings to a family for generations after they have 
ceased to act as valuers. ^Money is usually advanced to three- 
quarters of the value of the property pledged. When a customer 
opens an account with a moneylender he is sometimes charged a 
half to five per cent under the name of mmiddvianL Among the 
y lower classes of moneylenders when a fresh loan is made a discount 
termed hothlt chlioddman% literally bag-opening, is charged. 

The most indebted because the most improvident class are the 
; petty landowners. Most of them are the descendants of younger 
branches or the retainers of large landholding families who have 
received one or more villages, from the head of the house. Since the 
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original grant they have multiplied and divided their patrimony, until 
in some instances they have fallen to the condition of peasant 
propiietors. -A-t the same time they have retained indolent habits, 
extravagant tastes, and traditions of free-handed expense. They habi- 
tually exceed their income, and pay no attention to the management of 
their estates. Men of this class have the reputation of not adhering 
to the terms of the bonds they execnte. In some instances, ■when, 
the creditor has obtained possession of the land in satisfaction of his 
decree, the landowner has prevented the cultivator from sowing and 
has thus nullified the creditor's remedy. For these reasons money- 
lenders are not anxious to have dealings with borrowers of this class. 
When they do make advances the interest they chai’ge is as high as 
twelve to eighteen per cent a year. Of the cultivating classes most 
of the Kolis and Ahirs are steeped in debt. The Palivdl Brahmans, 
Pancholi Kumbhars, and Kharaks ^ are well-to-do, industrious, and 
intelligent ; but even they are obliged to borrow to defray the cost of 
their expensive weddings, funez’als, and first pregnancies. According 
to their character and resources men of this class are charged 
twelve to eighteen per cent a year. These classes generally borrow 
from Vohorm or Vorgatids^ who supply grain, oil and sugar as well 
as cash. The poorer cultivators, the Kolis, Ahirs and Ghanchis, 
are entirely in the hands of these petty money-lenders. From them, 
they obtain provisions and seed, and at JDivdli (October - November) 
pay back from the harvested grain what they have borrowed with an 
additional twenty-five per cent of bdjri and fifty per cent of juvdr. 
The provisions supplied are also paid for in seed, the moneylender 
crediting the cultivator with the market price of the grain. In some 
cases the moneylender meets the state demand and takes the whole of 
the crop, part of which he advances again to the cultivator for food, 
and credits his account with the balance. This system gives the 
lender many opportunities to defraud an illiterate debtor who has no 
means of checking the price which the moneylender has allowed him 
for his grain. The poorei’ husbandmen seldom free themselves from the 
money-lender's yoke. Whenthe cultivator is so heavily in debt that 
he can obtain no further advances of food to keep him till the next 
harvest, arbitrators are called in who examine the accounts and 
inquire into the cultivator's means of payment. If the debtor has 
no means of payment the arbitrators take his bullock or buffalo, 
value it at eight or ten times its worth, hand it to the creditor 
in part-payment of the debt, and fix instalments for the payment 
of the balance. The cultivator then proceeds to open a fresh 
account with another money-lender. The first debt continues to 
accumulate and the amount is finally struck off as a bad debt, the 
money-lender having really lost nothing by his dealings with the 
cultivator. This is an extreme case. As a rule, the moneylender 
accommodates the debtor in such a way as to retain him as a 
constituent. 


^ The Kharaks are a class of cultivators who are found in considerable numbers in 
Viddk and in the south of the peninsula. As husbandmen they are considered 
inferior only to Kanbis. They eat with both Kanbis and Gujar Suthto, but marry 
only in their own class, 
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Artisans enjoy better credit than oiiltiYators because tliey are not 
burdened witli the cost of plougb-bullocks wMcli bave to be fed all 
tbe yeaiv round and, from time to time/bave to be replaced. At tbe 
same time artisans are improvident. Few of them carry on tbeir 
calling on tbeir own capital. Weavers^ rope-makers^ turners, and 
toy-makers have to borrow before they can buy tbe materials required 
'by tbeir craft. 

Interest depends on risk. Of late years tbe rate of interest has 
greatly fallen in consequence of peace/secnrity, and tbe development 
of trade. In tbe case of petty traders tbe rates of interest baye 
fallen from seven and a half to nine in 1820 to six to seven and a 
balf in 1882; in tbe case of busbandmen from twenty -four in 
1820 to from nine to eighteen in 1882 ; and in tbe case of labourers 
^ from twenty-four in 1820 to from nine to fifteen in 1882. At 
present (1882) if bouse property or ornaments are given in security 
money can be obtained at six to seven and a balf per cent. 

As the object of ti'aders in recording tbeir monetary transactions 
is tbe same all tbe world over^ it is natural that tbe same books of 
account should be found in widely distant countries. The accounts 
of native merchants have tbeir exact counterpart in those kept by 
European firms. Even tbe names of the books agree. At tbe same 
time tbe intricate and extensive character of western trade has 
necessitated an elaboration of the system of keeping accounts at 
which native traders have not yet arrived. Thus tbe Italian system 
of double ontry^ in which tbe business is divided into separate 
branches each keeping a debtor and creditor account with tbe other, 
does not obtain among native traders. 

Tbe account department of a native merchant doing a large 
business is simple to a degree. He may be seen at tbe close of the 
day^s work casting up bis accounts by tbe light of a small wick 
dipped in an earthen saucer of oil. Tbe accounts of a money- 
lender pure and simple who does not engage in trade consist of 
one book, called a betha>-hliita. In this book be enters tbe monies 
and supplies advanced to bis debtors and credits tbeir payments in 
grain or cash. Li Bivdli (October - November), tbe end of tbe 
Samvat year, a balance is struck which is signed by tbe debtor and 
attested by a witness and sometimes a separate deed is drawn up. 
[f, in addition to money-lending, tbe merchant engages in trade be 
keeps two other account-books, tbe dvro or day-book and the IchdtdvaM 
or ledger, hhdtdvahi is a ledger to which tbe entries in tbe day- 
book or j ournal are carried and placed under separate headings. This 
is tbe principal account-book in tbe native as well as in tbe European 
merchant's office. Each book opens with an invocation to G-anesh, 
tbe son of Shiv, tbe god of beginnings. At the worship of account- 
books a ceremony wbioli every Hindu merchant observes on tbe 
Safmat new year, Kdrtih sud ekam (November), be records an 
obeisance to G-anesh, Laksbmi, Babucbardji and other deities, and 
invokes them as witnesses to tbe honesty of bis transactions. Each 
beading in the ledger is prefaced by tbe syllable sliri which refers 
to Laksbmi, tbe goddess of wealth and the wife of Vishnu. But 
though prefaces each separate branch of accounts such as 
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expenditure^ &o.y it does not preface an ordinary individuaFs acconnt. 
According to tlie natire system of book-keeping all sales 
K^and purchases are first entered in a journal called the nonclh or 
incniorandum-book^ wliilo all payments are recorded in the rokcicL 
mel or casli-book. From these books the I'ough ledger called 
sudhavethi is posted. As the transactions recorded in the rough 
ledger liirye not been adjusted tliey are only approximate and ax^e 
• subject to correction. Corrections are made when the seyeral 
accounts arc settled. The entries from both books arc then posted 
into tlie ledger or hlidfcvmhl^ wliich. thus contains the merchants 
exact dealings. Some merchants incorporate the journal and cash- 
book in one book called the dvro or journal and from the dvro 
tlie ledger is posted. In addition to these regular account-books 
the larger traders keep the following books : the vachhidt vaki in 
%Yhich all sales to customers or to their order are entered; the Jiimdi 
nondh or bill-book in which all bills of exchange given or accepted 
are recorded; at sea ports the satmi nondJb or manifest-hook in 
which the invoices of cargoes are compiled ; in the cotton trade the 
dohda vahi or bale-hook^ a record of all sales and purchases of 
cotton witli the amount date and the names of the buyers or 
sellers; the vydj vahi or interest-book^ in which on each Divdli the 
interest on outstanding accounts is entered; the hdnia vahi or 
scales-book, in which all goods sold or bought or weighed in or out 
are entered; the vima vahi or insurance book, containing the 
amount for which the property has been insured and the names of 
the underwriters ; and the Ivihdda noudh^ a book kept by cotton 
merchants and those who speculate in tibie bai^gaius in which the 
details of each speculation are entered and from which a kabdla 
Midta vahi or hthdla ledger is posted. 

At present almost all merchants and some private capitaJists 
accept risks in ]3artnership with others. There are no houses of 
business which confine their transactions to insurance. Befoi'O 
the British settlement of the province property in transit either by 
land or by sea ran enormous risks, among which piracy was 
perhaps the greatest.,, ^^Insiirance was seldom effected on goods 
travelling by land. ’*^he property was either protected during 
transit by armed escorts, or immunity from attacks by robbers was 
purchased by the payment of blackmail to the heads of the thieving 
classes who became responsible for the safety of the goods, This 
was practically a rude form of insurance. Before they had dealings 
with European traders natives are said never to have ensured 
against fire. 

Before the decay of the power of the Moghal admirals, and the 
consequent spread of piracy in the eighteenth century, there is said 
to have been a systematic marine insurance among the traders of 
the Kathiawar ports. Sea insurance has revived since the Cutch, 
Kathiawar, Konkan, Malabar, and Arab pirates were destroyed by 
the British in the second half of the eighteenth and the first twenty 
years of the nineteenth centuries. Marine insurance is carried on 
under a different system from that which obtains in Europe. There 
are no special insurance offices, but two or more firms accept a joint 
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risk in specified proportions. The custom is for a broker to go 
round among those merchants who engage in insurance business 
and ascertain what share of the risk of any particular cargo they 
are willing to accept. VYhen the total value has been taken the broker 
draws uplhe policy, specifying the proportion of risk each firm has 
undertaken. This deed is termed a hahcilo or agreement, but the 
English term policy is coming into common use under the corrupted 
form ;pcilisT‘L The document is then signed by the underwriters, who 
are termed ^natu mw7i;ans,thatis signature-putters. The underwriters' 
liability does not appear to be clearly defined. In fact the business 
is carried on in a careless and random manner. The general opinion 
is that the underwriters are not liable so long as the cargo remains 
in the boat, however much it may be damaged by fire or water, and 
that their liability arises only if the vessel is wrecked or the cargo 
thrown out to lighten the ship. This doctrine is termed pdtiya 
saldmati or plank safety, and implies that no compensation is due 
so long as the cargo is saved by floating on a plank. According to 
another viewwhich finds expression in the -phvBbSQ pedhiye fohonchto^ 
literally as far as consignees^ house of business, the underwriters’ 
liability is continuous until the property has reached the firm to 
which it is consigned. The plank-floating doctrine does not seem 
to have been accepted by the Bhavnagar court in the only 
insurance case which has come before it. In that case the cargo 
was burnt at sea. The underwriters pleaded immunity from 
liability to pay compensation on the ground that they did not 
accept "fire risks but only storm risks, and that as the property had 
not been thrown overboard they were not liable. On examining 
the policy it was found that the extent of the underwriters’ 
liabihty was defined by the words raja-^kaja or will of God. This 
term has much the same meaning as the more common dsmdni^ 
suUdni, the sky or the king, which corresponds to the English phrase 
^ hand of God and the king’s enemies.’ At the same time it has a 
wider significance as the word haja means accident or misfortune. 
The court held that the policy covered the loss and awarded 
compensation. 

Insurance is effected on an amount twenty-five per cent in excess 
of the value of the property insured. The premium or mldmati 
is paid on this sum, but compensation if paid is limited to eighty- 
seven per cent of the actual value of the property. The rate of 
premium varies with the time of the year. It seems not to vary 
with the class of goods insured. At the beginning of the open season, 
that is in October and lYovember, the premium is one-quarter per 
cent. As the season advances it rises to two and a half per cent, 
and in April and May, when storms may be expected, the rate 
rises to as much as three and a half per cent. European firms 
in Bombay accept insurances of goods proceeding by sea to 
Bhdvnagar at the rate of J to y| (8-9 annas in Rs. 100) per cent 
premium. The broker receives one-eighth per cent (2 annas in 
Rs. 100) on the premium. The native underwriters in Bhavnagar 
seem to take no stops to ascertain the seaworthiness of the vessels in 
which the property is loaded. It would be difficult for them to 
satisfy theMel?es oir-'this. ^oipt, for there is no registry of natiye 
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boats at Bliavnagar or at any other KatiiAwdr port. Thus there is 
more chance than method in the native system of marine insnrancxB. 
The conseqnence is that the public have no confidence in the 
underwriters^ and though tho Bampean firms in Bombay charge a 
higher premium valuable property is insured with them in preference. 
Native merchants do not always insure their goods ; many take their 
chance. When part of a cargo is lost through stress of weather the 
following procedure is observed. The captain of the boat on reaching 
Bombay reports the loss to the agent;^ who immediately informs tho 
McJiujmi Slieth or head of the native mercantile community. The 
tiheth sends a man to visit the boat and make a list of and take in 
charge the remaining cargo. The list of cargo is sent to the port 
from which the boat sailed^ when the compensation is fixed by 
arbitrators and the liability divided among the underwriters 
according to the risk each had accepted. A fee of one and a half per 
cent on the amount of compensation is paid to the person who 
made out the inventory of the cargo. 

Two kinds of gambling transactions are common and popular in 
Kathiawar. These are time-bargains known as mtids or speculations, 
and weather-wagers known as hahdlm or agreements. 

Time-bargains are fictitious sales and purchases of cotton or opium. 
Except in comparatively small quantities no other article of commerce 
is made the subject of these phantom transactions. This kind of 
speculation has been reduced to a system under elaborate rules 
enforced by an association, il agrees to buy from B a cei’tain 
nximber of hhdndis of cotton on a certain date at a specified price. 
No merchandise changes hands, but on the fixed date the parties 
settle as if there had been an actual tonsfer of property. If tho 
price of cotton falls when the bargain is running the seller receives 
from the buyer what he would have gained by an actual sale. On tho 
other hand if tho price of cotton has risen, the seller pays what ho 
would have lost. The American war caused a break in this 
speculation and a change of system. Before the American war tho 
chief centres at which specidation was caxTied on were Bombay, 
Bhdvnagar, and Dholera, There were two settling days in the year, 
the second of the light half of Mdgsher (December) and of Vauhdkh 
(May). On these settling days the difference between the price 
agreed upon and the current value was paid punctually though in 
some instances large sums of money were lost, Mei’chants living 
at a distance speculated through brokers. The abundance of 
money caused by the high price of cotton during the American war 
caused a recklessness among the trading classes. This reckless 
spirit found vent in gambling transactions which assumed larger 
pi’oportions than ever before. At the close of the war the sudden 
Ml in the price of cotton from 2bd, to bd* the pound left some 
of these gamblers defaulters in sums which they could never 
hope to pay. This collapse discredited the system of time-bargains 
and for years all attempts to revive it' failed. Eventually a 
number of petty brokers in Bombay, under the direction of eight 
or nine influential men, formed an association for the purpose of 
reviving time-bargain speculations on a safer footing. They drew 
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np a set of rules^ tlie principal of wMcli was that each, ineml^cr 
should enter in a book all transactions either on his own accoant 
or on the account of a constituent. Each member also bound himself 
to settle all claims arising out of such transactions on the first open 
market day in each month according to the rate fixed by the directors. 
The difierence in the price was to be paid in annas instead of in 
rupees as hitherto, that is the actual liabilities were reduced to 
one^sixteenth. 

As this system was found to work satisfactorily two associations 
for a similar purpose were formed in Bhavnagar about 1877. These 
associations are governed by much the same rules as the Bombay 
association. The only differences are in minor points and that they 
have separate settling days. 

In Bhavnagar there is a director whose duty is to obtain the 
current price of cotton on settling day, to examine the books of the 
members weekly that the security they have deposited covers 
their liabilities, and to see that all claims are punctually satisfied. 
As he is personally responsible for the claims of the members 
against each other the director is foi’ced to fulfil his duties with 
care and attention. Each member receives a book under the 
signature of two directors in which all transactions must be entered. 
This book contains a license to speculate up to a specified number of 
hhmidis on condition that a sum calculated at £6 bs, {Rs. 62 
on every 100 hhmidis is deposited with the director. Taking the 
rupee as oneamia this deposit covers arise or fall of ten per cent 
in the price of cotton. If the price fluctuates beyond this limit the 
director calls for a further deposit. This money is kept by the 
director and used in any way he pleases so long as the owner of the 
deposit remains a member of the association; it is restored to him as 
soon as ho ceases to be a member. On entering the association each 
member pays a license fee of 9d, (6 ans,) on every JOG hlmntlis of 
speculation. On every £10 (Rs. 100) of profit he pays 36'. (Rs. 1^-) to 
the director. The director credits these payments to tho funds of the 
association from which expenses are paid. The balance is devoted to 
charitable objects. A further preliminary required of anew member 
is to execute a bond to the director on stamped paper, binding 
himself to conform to the rules of the association and not to sue tho 
director for the deposit-money, should the director, in tho event 
of his defaulting, pay it to his creditors. These associations have 
branches in the towns of Wadhwan, Limbdi, and Dholera, and the 
brokers in Bhavnagar have constituents on whose account they 
speculate in the towns of Viramgfim, Ahmadabad, Dhrangadra, 
Botad, Mahuva, Kundla, Palitfina, Talaja, Gogha, and Bombay. 
The transaction is decided by the market price of cotton on the 
third day of the light half of the moon in each month. Formerly the 
price-current was fixed in Bombay and the Bhavnagar speculations 
were settled accordingly. But as this arrangement left an opening 
for fraud, it was discontinued. At present on each fulhmoon the 
director in Bhfivnagar despatches a letter to each of fifteen respect- 
able cotton merchants in Bombay asking them to intimate on the 
third of the moon what is the current price of the best cotton. On 
receipt of these replies the director strikes an average and settlements 
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are maclo according to tliat price. In each letter of inquiry one 
laipee in stamps is enclosed whicli tlie coiTCspondent disposes of in 
cliarity in Bombay. The class of cotton, upon the current price of 
which the settlements are based, varies according to the time of the 
year. The cotton which happens to he coming into Bombay in the 
greatest quantity is taken as the basis. From February to April 
it is full-pressed Benir cotton ; in May and June it is full-pressed 
Wadliwan and Bluivnagar cotton ; and from July to January it is 
half pressed i)ales from Wadhwan and Viramgam. 

On the sixth of the month the members meet at the pdiia duhdn 
or sign-board shop, that is the exchange, and the director inquires 
whether all accounts ha.ve been settled. If any remain unsettled, 
ho satisfies the creditor from the defaulter's deposit. Similarly 
at the weekly examination of books should a member refuse 
to supplement his depovsit, the original deposit is handed to 
those with whom lie has transactions. The brokeiq who also 
specuhitcs on his own account, charges half an anna a Jchdndi on all 
transactions efiectod by him, and is responsible for the liabilities of 
his clients. The larger merchants speculate through brokers. Each 
of those associations has twenty-five to thirty members besides 
their clients. If any member breaks the rules of the association 
he is liable to expulsion. 

The director receives no pay for his labour except such interest 
as he may be able to make out of tho deposits. 

Another species of gambling cotton dealings is brought within 
the cognizance of the law by certain formalities observed at the time 
of making the agreement. These are termed vdkla, that is a 
promise or stipulation. The difference between vdidds and the 
time-bargains is that at the time of entering into the contract tho 
buyer pays earnest-money and the seller has the option of specific 
peifformance of the contract by tendering the cotton at any time 
between tlio agreement and the stipulated day which is always the 
second of the Vaishahhlightliialf (May). Should the seller not claim 
specific ])erformance before tho day of agreement or vdida^ the 
difference between the price of cotton on the day of agreement and 
the rate specified in the agreement is paid in full, not, as in the 
present time-bargain, at the rate of one anna the rupee. The class 
of cotton specified is always ^ good fair/ Merchants enter these 
agreements in separate note-books. Many employ brokoi'S who 
receive a commission of 4|cL (3 ans.) the Ichdndi the charge being 
borne equally by the seller and the buyer. The market rate on the 
agreement day is the rate in the Bombay market. It is fixed by 
a committee of merchants chosen under the superintendence of 
the Bhavnagar customs officer. These time-bargain speculations 
are recognised by tho local courts and actions lie to them for breach 
of contracts which must be on a document bearing a 4* anna stamp. 
This form of speculation is popular in Bkivnagar, because, 
whether the seller finds it to his advantage to deliver the cotton 
before the day of agreement, or the buyer insists on the specific 
performance of the agreement, plenty of cotton is generally available. 

The next class of gambling transactions is that of weather-wagers. 
Those arc simply bots that within a certain time rain will fan in 
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sufScieBt quantity to ran in a continuons stream off tie ea-yes of 
a particular house. ^ The season for rain-bets begins with the Aritdm 
’Eahshatra or the Amdra asterism on the 20th June and lasts to the 
Elephant or HcUhia asterism in October. ^ The leading speculators 
ctoose the house and a trustworthy man is appointed to watch its 
eaves. If the rain flows off the eaves in a continuous stream the 
watcher claps his hands. If it fails to flow he watches till the time is 
over, and retires. The odds are usually against the rain, though at 
times the chances are considered to he evenly balanced. The specu- 
lators meet daily in some open space whence the appearance of the 
clouds and the direction and force of the wind can be observed. From 
these signs they draw their conclusions as to the probable weather for 
the day and make their books accordingly. A long break and a high 
wind will send the odds to as much as 100 to 1 against rain, while 
clouds or lightning in the north or a northerly wind will bring down 
the odds to eight to one. A sure sign of rain at Bhavnagar is the 
disappearance of southern clouds below the horizon with lightning 
in the north-east. The winners of the bets pay |d. the 2^^. (4* anna 
the rupee) to a charitable fund from which the wages of the watcher 
are paid. Except the richer merchants, who think these transactions 
disreputable, all classes speculate on the rain, the poorest delighting 
to risk a few pence. 

Another peculiar form of transaction was known as the ant or credit 
system. Under this system no cash changed hands until the day of 
general settlement. The seller parted with his goods on the credit 
ef the buyer and he in the same way passed the goods to some one else. 
This system is mentioned in the Minit-i-Ahinadi as having been 
stopped in A.n. 1715 by Mohtarimkhan, Diwan of Ahmadabad. It 
afterwards revived but broke down after the great famine of 1838 
{Samvat 1894) when credit was destroyed. 

The revival of the credit system in the eighteenth century was 
probably at least partly due to the scarcity of coin, as large quan- 
tities were buried. The disadvantages of the system are obvious. It 
enables needy speculators to trade without capital, men of straw who 
disappear on the approach, of settling day, 

^ Several modes of pledging property as security for debt ai^e 
distinguished by varying rights in the property pledged. Under 
the form of Ban-giro^ which corresponds to a collateral mortgage 
or hypothecation, possession remains with the mortgager. Only 
when the mortgager fails to make the presci'ibed payments can 
the mortgagee sue for possession. This is not a common form 
of pledge, probably because of the risk to the mortgagee. 
gi'W is a mortgage in which the mortgagee receives possession 
of the thing pledged. This form of mortgage includes two distinct 
arrangements. Under one, of these the mortgagee has possession 
of the thing pledged without the use of it ; under the other the 
mortgagee has both possession and use. When use as well as 
possession is granted, the mortgage is termed hhog gareniu or 
enjoyment pledge. Under one form of this mortgage knoTO as 
ghds garemu the creditor enjoys the use of the property pledged in 
lien of interests In the forms known as oghdohlmt and puldchhut 

I QhiUi/aremu may be Htemliy tratislated as mortgage with imufriict of tlie thing 
mortgaged iu leu 'of ktcir«*-' ^ Colonel I, W, Watson. 
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Tbotli capital and interest are taken to tave been repaid by the 
creditor having the use of the property for a specified period,^ 
This is a common arrangement where money is borrowed on land 
and the debtor has exhausted his security. The rate of interest 
charged on a mortgage varies from nine to twelve per cent a year. 
Forfeiture or foreclosure of the thing pledged is known as atld aghdt 
from the word akik a limit. This condition in a mortgage is not 
recognised in the Bhdvnagar civil courts. When such a condition 
exists the property is sold by order of the court, the proceeds are 
paid to the creditor, and any balance is handed to the debtor. 

The custom of cultivators and labourers mortgaging their labour 
for a term of years does not exist in Kathiawar. In ^ullages, a 
well-to-do cultivator sometimes advances a labourer a year^s wage 
when the lahoimer is bound to work off the advance. No bond is taken 
from the labourer who is supplied with hoard and lodging at the 
employer's expense. The ordinary cash portion of a field labourer's 
wages for a year is about £5 (Es. 50). Under such circumstances 
the creditor has no right to the services of the debtor^s wife or 
children. Such an arrangement would only be entered into with an 
old servant or a labourer of respectable character over whom the 
employer had some hold. The creditor would probably satisfy 
himself as to the disposal of the advance by the labourer. If that 
were placed beyond his control, then he would he dependent on his 
creditor for his daily food, and this would keep him faithful to his 
engagement. 

The recovery of a superior’s dues by the unpaid labour or veth 
of his inferior is a common practice in Kathiawar. The word veth 
comes from valdtru^ that is unprofitable labour. It is applied to 
the services to which the landlord has a claim in consideration 
of a certain yearly supply of grain. The persons who receive 
this grain and perform the labour are termed vasvdyds from the 
word vasdvavu to inhabit, that is they represent the classes whose 
presence is essential in populating a village, .They are the Kum- 
bhar or potter, the Valand or barber, the Buthar or carpenter, the 
Lolntr or blacksmith, the Darji or tailor, the Mochi or leather- 
worker, the Dhed or sweeper, and the Bhangia or scavenger. The 
grain which is divided among these people is taken from a heap 
called mendhdray which is roughly calculated as sufiicient to satisfy 
the demands of the vasvdyds and other lag vis and also to defray 
the state hhardjdL The remainder, if not more than five maps 
per Jeahi of the entire produce, is taken by the cultivator as surplus 
or partMr, Should the remainder exceed five maps per Icahi 
of the produce, then after the cultivator has taken parthdr at the 
rate mentioned, the remainder is divided proportionally between 
the state’s and the cultivator’s heaps. Where the landlord is 
entitled to a fourth share of the crop, according to the custom 
in each village, the grain is divided into five equal shares, one 
of which is divided among the vasvdyds or settlers and Idgvis 
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1 OgJm literally means a heai^ and is usually applied to a heap of millet stalks or 
grass.* Similarly p7i!a means a small bundle of grass Qt asdllet stjdks. Glthiii means 
release, cessation* Colonel W. Watson. 
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or claimants^ and devoted to other miscellaneous expenses. In return 
for this grain;, the following services have to be performed without 
further remuneration . The potter supplies the revenue and police 
officials with earthen pots and provides village-guests such as Biiats 
and Charans with the necessary vessels. He fetches water and makes 
bread for those to whom, he is bound to supply vessels and clean 
their dishes. The barber makes the beds in the chief’s house;, lights 
the lamps, and shampoos the legs of the members of the landlord^’s 
family. He fetches supplies from the grocers and at night acts as a 
torch-bearer. If there are several families of potters or of barbers 
the grain is divided among them and they take the duty by turns. 
These two classes are exempted from the uhhad vero or unsettled tax 
which other vctsvdyds are bound to pay,^ Dheds fetch fuel and fodder 
for the landlord and his officials, and carry letters. Bhangiasact as 
guides, sleep in the grain-yard during harvest time to watch the 
grain, and publish orders in the village by beat of drum. The other 
vasmijds are bound to work for the landlord whenever called upon. 
Cultivators are bound to carry the landlord's share of the grain to 
the grain-store or to the residence of the person to whom the 
landlord may have sold the grain. During the journey they receive 
forage for their cattle and food for the cartmen. Husbandmen 
and sometimes tradesmen are also obliged to lend bedding or jpagran, 
including cots mattresses and quilted covers, for the use of the land- 
lord's guests. Yagrishave to provide tooth-sticks for the landlord's 
guests and receive a day ^s food in return. Shepherds of the Rabari 
and BharvM castes must provide milk for the landlord and his 
guests by turns. The above system can be carried out only in 
villages. In towns the landlord beeps his own milch cattle and if 
he requires skilled labour it is obtained through the headman of 
the craft and paid for at the rate of three-fourths (12 annas in the 
rupee) of the regular market wage. The system of under-paid 
labour is gradually falling into disuse. It is becoming the rule for 
chiefs and landlords to pay at the same rate as private people. 

The wages earned by field-labourers depend on the time of the year 
and the character of the labour. Field labour is usually paid in kind. 
For clearing and weeding men receive three pounds (three sets) and 
women two pounds (two sets) of grain a day. Labourers employed in 
harvesting are paid in kind at the rate of one-twentieth to one- 
sixteenth of the amount collected. This share is termed the mul 
or original wage. In addition to it the midday meal is provided by 
the employer. The cotton-picker receives one-sixteenth to one- 
twentieth of the first picking which is termed dlmngra^ literally a 
heap or share, one-twelfth of the second gathering, and one-fifth 
or one-sixth of the third and last picking which is called jhimjha 
or last, a word which is also used for the last child of a family. 
After the last picking the villagers are allowed to glean the 

^ Ldgins are those who have a Ug or right to share in the grain. Such x^ersons 
may he artisans or the priest of a village temple or any person entitled by special 
grant. Colonel ,1’. W, Watson. 

2 ITbhad literally means unsettled as opposed to cultivators who are regarded as 
settled or attached to the land. When, a gaTdsia loses the proprietary right over his 
land ho is said to become a htiTdid or tax-payex*. Vl)hcL(l vcto is the tax levied from 
shopkeepers, artisans, labourers and villagers other than cultivators. Colonel J. W. 
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remainder. This gleaning is called and it is permitted also 
in grain fields after tlie crops are caiTied. In sugarcane and otlier 
imgated fields tlie workmen are paid in cask from £3 12^. to 
£4 16^. (Rs. 36 “ Rs. 48) a year and food and clothing in addition. 
If they are engaged for a shorter term, they are paid 8s. (Rs. 4) 
a month besides food^ but without clothing. Three workmen are 
required in a sugarcane fields the ^dnetia or waterer who guides 
the water into the furrowS; the Jwsai or water-bagman who drives 
the bullocks which raise the watei% and the hliuria whose duty 
is to cut the cane when ripe. The working hours are from six 
in the morning to six at night with an interval from twelve to 
two for food and rest. Field-workers who are not engaged by the 
year, find employment in ploughing, cleaning, weeding, and 
picking. This employment lasts for about nine months. It is 
calculated that the wages which they earn during this time are 
sufficient to provide them with the necessaries of life during the 
whole year. At harvest time the workers are paid far higher wages 
than any other employer of labour can afford to give. Miscellaneous 
labourers chiefly belong to four castes, Bhois or litter-bearers, 
Ghandaria or coir-rope makers, Kolis, and Khavas the offspring 
of the female servants of chiefs and landlords. These are paid in 
cash, the daily wages of a man being 3d. to 4|d. (2 -3 cmnas) and 
of a woman 2Jd. to 3d. {1-1-2 annas)* In mills and cotton 
presses the wages even of unskilled labour are higher, a man 
receiving 3|d. to 5-|d. (2|-3i| annas) and a woman 3d. (2 annas) 
a day. Some forms of unskilled labour are paid by the amomit 
of work done. Women who are usually employed to separate the 
cotton from, the pod can clean forty pounds (1 mm) of cotton in a day 
and for this they receive Sd, (2 aiinas) and the pods as fuel. One 
man can unhusk 750 cocoanuts in a day, for which he is paid at the 
rate of 2s. (Re. 1) the thousand. 

During the cotton season trained workmen in steam, presses and 
ginning factories earn 7-|d. (5 amias) and at screw presses as much 
as 2^. (Re. 1) a day. 

Masons usually belong to the following castes, Kanbis, Kaohhia 
Rajputs, Khavas, J ogis, Eavalias, and Muhammadans. Their wages 
vary according to their skill. The best hands earn as ranch as £1 12^. 
(Rs. 16) a month, an average mason makes about £1 5.^?. (Rs. 12^), 
and an inexperienced workman not more than 14s. (Rs. 7.) An 
average carpenter makes 155. to £1 5s. (Rs. 74-Es. 12^) a 
month, while a skilful workman may command as much as £1 lOs, 
(Rs. 1 5) . Suth4rs have not the monopoly of carpentering. Kumbhars 
Lohi£rs and Darjis freely compete with them. Blacksmiths are 
usually employed by large establishments who pay them £1 IO 5 . to £2 
(Rs. 15 “Rs. 20) amonth. A few work on their own account making 
betelnut-scissors and native cooking vessels. Stone-cutters belong 
to any caste. They make £1 185. to £2 (Rs. 19- Rs. 20) or even as 
much as £2 45. (Rs. 22) a month. The class of stone-cutters called 
Sompara Sahlts are considered specially good workmen and earn as 
much as £2 IO 5 . (Rs. 25) a month. Except among Lohars or black- 
smiths, whose sons blowthe bellows, the womenahd children of skilled 
^ craftsmen do not help the men. These different classes of skilled 
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labourers are mostly Hindus. Tliey keep the following holidays s 
lUmnavmi in April, JanamdsMami in August, SMvrdtri in February, 
two days at each eclipse, fJoK in March, Divdli (the Sam vat New Year) 
in November, Mahdsanhmdi in January, and Somvati Amds that is 
dark fifteenths falling on Mondays. The more religious rest from 
work on the eleventh and thirtieth of each lunar month. They begin 
work at seven in the morning and go on till six in the evening with 
an interval for dinner and rest between twelve and two. They are 
paid in cash. The wages of skilled labour have risen considerably 
within the last twenty years : those of carpenters from fid. (4 annas) 
in 1860 to 1^. (8 amias) in 1881; of bricklayers, smiths, tailors, 
and shoemakers from fid. (4 annas) in 1860 to 9d. (6 annas) in 1881,- 
of masons and sawyers from 7|d. (5 annas) in 1860 to la. (8 annas) 
in 1881. During the same time the wages of unskilled labour have 
risen from 3d. (2 annas) to 4|d. (3 annas). 

The prices of wheat, millet, and Indian millet for the last hundred 
years so far as they are available, are given below in tabular form J 
An examination of the statement shows that in the case of millet, 
for which the details are most complete, during the last hundred years 
there have been two years of unusually low prices. In 1789 as much 
as 126 pounds could be bought for one rupee. Millet has never again 
been so cheap as this. The next cheapest year was 1797 when millet 
sold at 101 pounds the rupee. Then comes 97 pounds in 1786, 90 in 
1844, 84 in 1796, 80 pounds in 1799, 78 pounds in 1849, 73 pounds 
in 1843, 67 pounds in 1827, 1829 and 1832, 66 pounds in 1833, and 62 
pounds in 183 1 . On the other hand there have been years of scarcity 
in which the rupee could not buy more than twenty pounds of millet, 
Theseyears were, inl864andin 1813,14 pounds; in 1865, 15 pounds; 
in 1791, 17 pounds; in 1866,1879, and 1825, 20 pounds ; in 1870an(i 
1878, 21 pounds. The years 1791 and 1813 were years of famine, 
and 1820 1878 and 1879 were years of scarcity. The unparalleled 
dearness of food grains in 1864 and 1865 was chiefly due to the 
abundance of money which followed the high price of cotton during 
the American war. The average price of millet during the ten years 
ending 1882 is twelve pounds the rupee higher than it was during 
the first ten years of the century. At the same time, compared with 
the relative abundance of money, which during the early part of the 
century was extremely scarce, grain is probably cheaper now than it 
was then. Between these periods the price of millet has passed 
through great fluctuations. In 1844 the rupee could purchase 90 
pounds of millet, whereas in 1801 only 49 pounds and in 1882, only 
28 pounds were obtainable. It will be noticed that the price of 
food grains has never returned to its low average during the twenty 
years before the American.war (1843 - 1863). It is almost certain that 
food grains will never again be so cheap owing to the steady and 
growing demand for cotton and wheat which reduces the area of land 
under millet and Indian millet. The levelling influence of railways 
also tends to prevent a glut of grain and consequent exceptional 
cheapness. 

^ I*repared from the Bhtoagar records of the sale of the state share of the produce. 
This is probably a pound or two cheaper than the retail market rates. 
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Excluding the famine years of 1813 and 1820 the first twenty five 
years of the century appear to have been years of avSare Sees 
the lowest rupee price bein^ 55 Dounds in 7 9 v i. i 

SaSv^hSh r? P°™'3s- 1825 was a yS/3 

scarcity whicii affected prices in 1826 From 199'7 

mswa/f average rupee price being 67i pounL^ 

sJi Xund^ tigh prices the rupee frice“averaging 

o-a pounds. Ihe forty-two years since 1838 may be divided Into 

wa°rnl63^??S American 

!r.i A ^ ^ • A“® periods was a time of low nrices 

and the second, which still continues, has been a time of^hich 

Fwo^t t 1^®^ 1865 as exceptional, during the past 

twenty-two years the rupee price of millet has rang^i from 36 nonS 
m the cheapest to 20 pounds in the dearest year and has averaged 
27 pounds, nearly double the avemo-n mnVo at. 
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Diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones are weighed by ratis 
and tanks. Six grains o£ rice are equal in weight to a rati and 
twenty “four tqHs make a imi/vJ, These weights are made of agate 
and are flat and round. 

Brass copper and other metals are weighed "bj mans of forty setB^ 
of forty tolas each ser, and by khdndisy each khdndi being equal to 
twenty mans. The ser is usually equivalent to a pound. The 
weights are square pieces of iron and bear the state stamp. Except 
cotton all articles of bulk are weighed according to the table for 
metals. In Bhavnagar the hhdndi of cotton is equal to twenty-four 
mans and six pounds, and in Mahuva it is equal to twenty-five mans, 
Grold and silver are weighed by tolds^ (jadidnds and vdls, the table 
being sixteen vdls one gadidna^ and two gadidnds one tola. 

Milk is sold in sers, half sers, and quarter sers. Oil is sold in a 
measure called a solo which weighs half a man or twenty pounds. It 
is also sold by the man. Lime and grain are sold by mauds and pdlis, 
A mana is equal to nine sers and a pdli is equal to one-fifth of a man a, 
100 ma,nds equal one halsi^hvit there are many local difierences. 

Silk and cotton cloth are sold by the gaj of twenty-four inches and 
the hadh of eighteen inches. Coloured clothes are sold by the score or 
kori. A gaj is equal to t’wenty-four tasiis and eighteen tasus make 
a hdthy the fasu being equal to an inch. Carpets, mats, and glass are 
sold by the square foot and yard. Stones, masonry work, and timber 
are sold by cubic feet. Eough hewn and dressed stones are sold 
either by cubic feet or by number. Building land is sold by the pakko 
hdth which is a strip thirty hdths long and one hath broad ; the hath 
equals twenty-one inches. 

The local laud measure is the vigha which is divided into sixteen 
parts or dnnds. The size of the vigha has never been accurately 
fixed and varies in different parts of the province. Captain LeCrand 
Jacob gives its ai’ea at ninety-five cubits or forty-five yards square. 
But this is nominal as the side is reduced to forty-two yards by the 
mode of applying the line. In 1863 Colonel Keatinge laid down 
that the relative area of the vigha and acre should be taken as one 
to three. This was arrived at by assuming the side of the local 
vigha to be eighty hdths which averaged 119 to 121 feet. Taking 
the mean of these 120^ feet as the side of the vigha its area equal- 
led exactly one-third of an acre. The people have never adopted this 
estimate. They take the side of the vigha to be equal to two sixty- 
six feet chains and make the proportion of the vigha to the acre 
1 to 2|. This estimate, subject to local peculiarities, has generally 
been adopted in settling land disputes. 
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TRADE AND MANUFACTURES.* 

SECTION I.— COMMUNICATION. 


In old times, tlie chief trade route in the province followed thfs coast 
from Gogha south-west to Somnath and thence north-west to 
Dwarka. The chief land routes were those joining the peninsulfi with 
the mainland. Of tEeseThe most frequented passed by Jhinjhuvida 
and Patdi to Wadhwan, andby Viramgtoto Wadhwdn. The [routes 
by Dholka and Dhandhuka to Wadhwan and Valabhi werb also 
in common use. There seems also to have been a road joining 
Valabhi with Jun%adand Vanthli. But as most of this roadpassecl 
through forest and thinly peopled country, the trade route followed 
the coast line. ^Later on, the Solankis of Anhilvdda (1094-1143) 
constructed a military road from Wadhwdn to Jun^gad by Saela, 
Dhdndhalpur, Ohobari, Anandpur, Bhddla, Sardhdr, Gondal, 
Virpur, Jetpur, and trade followed this route for many years.^ 
*»<[n Muhammadan times, especially under the imperial viceroys 
(1573-1707), the interior of the peninsula became populous, routes 
increased, and a road was opened from ‘J^^adhwan direct to 
Dwarka by Navtoagar and Khambhdlia.^ '^Before the Ra]kot- 
Wadhwan road was made, the old route from Rdjkot to Wadhwan 
passed by Sanosra, Ghidvad, Mahika, Thtln, XJmarda, and Muli ; 
and before the extension of railway to Wadhwan, the road from 
Wadhwan to Ahmadabad passed by Tals4na, Shahpur, Sanand, 
and Sarkhej. ^'^hen Dholera and Gogha were the chief ports, 
the routes to Dholera from Wadhwan and other places in Jhai^v^d 
were by Limbdi and Dhandhuka, and from Hal4r and Kathiawar 
proper by Vinchchia, Pdliad, Ranpur, and Dhandhuka. The trade 
routes to Gogha from Kathiawar proper and Gohilvad were by 
Jalalpur, Dhdruka, Ghanghli, and Vartej. Before the Bli^vnagar- 
Gondal railway was opened, the chief road from Ahmadabad to 
Gohilvdd was by Dholka, Koth, Hadala, Dhandhuka, Barvdla, Tala, 
and Sihor, where are large Shravak rest-houses for pilgrims to 
P^liMna.^The old trade route from Nav^nagar to Gujarit andMdlwa 
was by Dhrol, Tankara, Morvi, Halvad, Dhrangadra, and Viramgam. 
The opening of the railway from Wadhw&ci to Ahmadabad has 
made the high road from Rdjkot to Wadliwto, one of the chief lines 


^ This chapter is compiled chiefly from materials supplied by Mr, E. Proctor- 
„ Bhivnagar State Engineer. . ^ 

^ This road is said to have been made by Sidhr^j Jaysing of Anhilvdda (1094 
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o£ comimmication in the province. The roads from Bhavnagm^ 
to Eajkot and from Edjkot to Junagad, are of little inferior 
importance. 

^ IJp to 1865, there were no made-roads in the province. During 
the rainy season (June -October) when the ports were closed and 
the rivers flooded, outside dealings we^’e at a stand, and there was 
little movement within the province. xracks for wheeled vehicles 
usually ran along the gravelly beds of small streams, as the soil 
was there hardest and the friction least. But at the best of times 
the passage of the larger streams was a grievous hindrance. In fair 
weather it vras, and in parts it still is, no uncommon sight to see a 
train of laden carts halted at the bank of a river, and the cattle 
of three or four carts formed into a team to drag one across ; or, 
when the cart was by itself to see it unladen, taken across empty, 
and filled on the opposite bank, the load being carried over bit by 
bit on men's heads. In 1865, Colonel Keatinge, then Political Agent, 
began systematic road-making by constructing the Eajkot- Wadhwdn 
road. Thirty miles of this road were made at a cost of £140 
(Es.l400) a mile. At first it was neither bridged nor metalled. The 
surface was only gravelled, the water crossings hardened, and the 
approaches to the beds of streams sloped by an easy fall. One per 
cent on the tribute paid by the chiefs, about £700 (Es. 7000) a year, 
were the only available funds. When a beginning had been made 
fx^om, imperial funds, the chiefs were pressed to make roads. In the 
following year 250 miles of tracks were taken in hand, thirty-five 
miles from Ohotila to Wadhwdn, forty-five miles from Eajkot to 
Jetpur, fifty-two miles from Eajkot to Navanagar, and 120 miles 
from Eajkot to Bhavnagar. 

The following is a summary ^ of the chief roads that have been 
opened since 1865. 

There are about SSO miles of first class bridged and metall®^ 
road ; sixty-five from Eajkot to Wadhwan, fifty-eight from Eajk<>f 
to Junagad passing through Gondal Virpur and Jetpur, twenty- 
four from Tankaria to Morvi, thirteen from Kandornato Porbandar, 
thirty-five from Mahuva to Kundla, three from Mahuva to 
Bhddrod, fifty-two from Bhavnagar to Ohavand, thirteen from 
Bhdvnagar to BhanclMa, three from Bhavnagar to Sidsar, nine from 
Bhavnagar to Gogha, thirteen from Songad to Palit^na, eight from 
Pipla to Noghanvadar, twelve from Wadhwan to Limbdi, twelve 
from Wadhwan to Dhrdngadra, eight from Jetpur to Dliordji, and 
four and a half from Dhoriji to Jun%ad. Besides these there are 
the roads in and around the head-quarters of the different chiefs, 
‘ aggregating probably between twenty and thirty miles, and the 
Gogha-Dhandhuka road within the limits of Ahmadabad. 

Of second class or gravelled roads there are 224 miles * fifty-three 
from Eijkot to Chavand, my-two from Rdjkot to Navinagar, 
twenty-four from Morvi toVav^nia, four from Jetpur to Dhorkii, 
SIX from Gondal towards Derdi, three and a half from Dhordji to 
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Upleta, eleven and a half from Dhor^ji to Navihandar, twelve from 
Supedi to Bhayavadar, ten from Kandorna to Porbandar, twenty- 
five from Jetpur to Manikvilda, fifteen from ManikvMa to Bilkha, 
and eight from ManikvMa to Bagasra. 

Of this total length of roads, altogether about 550 miles, about 
fifty-seven per cent were made by the Agency engineer and are 
maintained from the Trunk Road Fund subscribed by the chiefs on 
the suggestion of Mr. Peile, Political Agent from 1873-1878. The 
remaining forty-three per cent were made and paid for by the 
chiefs. Excluding large bridges the cost has averaged about fioOO 
(Rs. 5000) a mile for first class roads and £150 (Rs. 1500) for second 
class roads. It was at first difficult to find funds for road-mending, 
but the roads are now regularly repaired, as materials are easily 
obtained. The chief roads under construction are from Bhandaria to 
Mahuva thirty-nine miles, from Jesar to Kathivadar Bandar twenty- 
vseven miles, and from Kundla to Noghanvadar thirty-six miles. 
Since the opening of the Ehdvnagar-Gondal railway feeders to the 
difierent stations have been taken in hand. 

Besides by roads, communication has been improved by the 
extension of the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway forty miles 
to Wadhw5.n, and by the opening of the Bhavnagar-Gondal line a 
distance of 201 miles. A railway from Gogha to Gondal was planned 
in 1869 by private enterprize, but no survey was made. In 1872 
another line \vas proposed from Ver4val to Jundgad and Dhoraji and 
was surveyed by Mr. A. W. Forde, O.E., but the cost was beyond the 
means of the Junagad chief and the scheme came to nothing. In 
1874 a third line was thought of from Bhdvnagar to Wadhwdn, but 
a diflerence of opinion as to the proper route and the probable cost 
prevented action; it was not till June 1877 that steps were taken to 
begin the Bhdvnagar-Gondal line. The available funds were the 
savings which had accumulated to the Bh^vnagar and Gondal states 
under British management during the minority of the chief. In 
1877, Colonel J. W. Watson and Azam Gavrishankar Uday4shankar, 
O.S.L, the Joint Administrators of the Bhavnagar state, started a 
survey under the Executive Engineer of the state for a line through 
the Bhavnagar territory ; the Gondal state employed Mr. Forde, G.E., 
to survey an extension of the line to Dhoraji ; and Goveimment 
commissioned Mr. Hargrave^ O.E., of the Baroda Railway, to survey 
an extension of the Bhavnagar line to Wadhw^n. All three 
engineers laboured under restrictions as to route, but their united 
labours resulted in a line which, on the whole, has been broadly 
followed, except that Mr. Forde's alternative line for the Gondal 
section was chosen instead of the line he actually surveyed and 
levelled. The first sod was turned on the 20th March 1879 by 
the State Engineer of Bhavnagar in presence of the Assistant 
Political Agent of the division, and about two miles of embankment 
were finished when the Engineer -in-chief, appointed for the w'hole line 
by the Government of India, arrived and took personal charge. The 
mainline was opened for traffic on the 18th December 1880 by His 
Excellency Sir James Fergusson, Bari, Governor of Bombay, and a 
month later, the branch line for Dhordji was opened by Colonel L. 
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and Wadliwaii, there are sixteen stations on the main line. These 
are the Bhavnagar wharf, the starting point, the Bha^magar city- 
station within the first and second mile, the Gadichi or Locomotive 
station in the -fourth mile, Vartej in the eighth, Sihor in the fifteenth, 
Songad in the nineteenth, Sanosra in the twenty-sixth, the Dhola 
junction in the thirty-third, Ujalvavin the thirty-ninth, Ningala in 
the forty-eighth, Botad in the sixtieth, Eanpur in the seventy-third, 
Chuda in the eighty-fourth, Limbdi in the ninetieth, Kharva in -the 
ninety-seventh^Wadhwan city station in the lOSrd, and the junction 
with the Bombay Baroda and Central Kailway' in the 106th mile. 

The branch line, which starts at Dhola junction and the mileage 
on which counts from Bhavnagar, has twelve stations ; Mandva in 
the thirty-ninth mile, Dhasa in the forty-seventh, Lathi in the 
fifty-seventh, Adtala in the sixty-fourth, Chital in the sixty-eighth, 
Mayapd,dar in the seventy-seventh, Kunkavav in the eighty-fifth, 
Khadkhad orSultanpurRoad in the ninety-second, Vavdi in thel 01st, 
Jetpur in the 108th, Jetalsar in the 118th, and Dhoraji, the present 
terminus, in the 122nd mile. There are in all 201*6 miles of line. 
The stations have on the whole been well placed. Much damage was 
done to the embankments from too small a provision for water-way, 
and several of the stations and buildings fell before they were used. 
These mistakes have been put right and it is expected that the line 
will certainly pay its way. For the first half of 1882 the net profits 
are about £80,000 (Rs, 8,00,000) or about three per ceot on a capital 
of £860,000 (Rs. 86,00,000), The net profits of the whole year are 
about 4*64 per cent on the outlay. The gauge is the metre gauge and 
the ruling gradient is one in two hundred. The line was constructed 
at a cost estimated at £860,000 (Rs. 86,00,000) Avhieh was borne by 
the Bhavnagar andGondal states inthe proportion of about two-thirds 
to one-third. The line is worked by a manager under the orders 
of a committee of which the Political Agent is the President and the 
Diwan of Bhavnagar and the European joint administrator of Gondal 
are members. The cost of the general management is shared by the 
states in proportion to the length of line constructed by each. The 
working expenses and earnings on the main line from Bhavnagar 
to Wadhwdn are claimed by Bhavnagar alone ; while the net 
profits on the branch line between Dhola and Dhordji are shared by 
Bhavnagar and Gondal in proportion to the length of the branch 
line constructed by each. 

The chief bridges in the province are the BliMar bridge at 
Jetpur, of stone masonry with twenty spans, twelve of fifty and eight 
of twenty feet. The piers of the bridge are thirty-five feet 
to the spring, and the road is fifty-four feet above the river bed. 
The pier abutments spandrels and wings are of blue trap from a 
quarry about two miles from the bridge, while the arches and 
parapets are of light buff lime-stone from the hill ranges of Rabarica 
about four miles distant. , When in flood the stream has been 
known to fl.ow thirty feet deep through this bridge. It was built at 
a cost of £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) at the joint expense of Jundgad, 
Gondal, Jetpur, and the Trunk Road Fund. The foundation stone 
was laid bv Colonel W. W. Anderson in June 1874, and it was opened 
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by Colonel Barton. The Kaisar-i-Hind bridge built over the river 
A'ji at Rajkot at the expense of H. 
of Bhavnagar, in commemoration 
Majesty as Empress of India, is a 
fourteen arches of forty-five feet span. It was designed and built by 
Mr. Booth, at a cost of £11,750 (Rs. 1 ,17,500). The materials and style; 
are much the same as those of the Bhadar and Peile brid^^ 
spring of the arches is nineteen feet above low water. Theb; 
opened by Oolonel Barton on the 19m of August 1879. Tli 
bridge, a stone masonry structure, designed by the state 
Mr. Ganesh Govind and built over the Gondali at Gond 
Gondal state at a cost of about £7200 (Rs. 72,000), ccj 
seven spans of forty feet and two of twenty feet. The 
spandrels are of squared trap and the parapet and arches of 1: 

The spring of the arches is seventeen feet above low weJ 
bridge was opened by His Excellendy Sir Philip Wodehouse, 
ofBombay, in January 1875. ThelBeti bridge, built ovd: 

. near Bamanbor on the Rajkot- Wadhw^n road, has nine span 
feet and two of twenty feet, and cost £1900 (Rs. 19,000). Th 
seventeen feet long by six feet thick, and the arches se 
half feet by a foot and two-thirds thick. Over the piers 
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four feet by six, have been left for the passage of extraordina 
floods. The foundations rest on rock from four to ten feet below 
surface. Except the hearting o;f piers and abutments and 
backing which is rubble, the masoiiry throughout is of squared stoiiO. 
The bridge was opened tor traffic in June 1875. The Bhogava or 
Keatinge bridge at Wadhwan civill station is an iron girder bridge on 
screw piles, with eight spans each sixty-one feet and ten inches long, 
and a pair of masonry arches forty- five feet span at each end, and t#o 
land arches on either side of forty -jlfive feet span. The bridge, which 
was opened in April 1878, cost abofit £13,000 (Rs. 1,30,000), ■ Most j^f 
this amount was paid by the Wadjiwan state, the balance being nipt 
from the Provincial Trunk Road Fgnd. The Bhogava when in flobd 
is often twenty feet deep. The [|Morvi or Machhu bridge, on the 
Maclihii at Morvi, is the largest jmt built. It has fifteen spans . pi 
sixty-two feet each. The piers I are partly built of black h 
quarried in the bed of the Machbju close to the site of the hr: 
and partly of sandstone from the! quarries of Rafalia. The ai 
and superstructure are being built of fine white sandstone from ] 
quarries of Dramania in the yankdner state. The arche 
segmental of one-fifth rise. The spring of the arches is forty-five 
above low water, and the roadway is sixty-two feet above the 
bed. The total length of the bridge inolgding abutments is 115C 
The whole cost of the bridge, estimated at £30^000 (Rs. 3,00,00 C 
being met by the Morvi state. The foundation stone was la 
H. E, Sir Richax'd Temple, Govexmor of Bombay, in February 1 
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^In the Navdnagar state a toU of l|d (1 anna) on each cart m 
levied at the port of Bedi. Three years ago another toll of l|d 
(1 anna) a cart was also levied at Pardhari, but it has been abolished. 
The toll receipts are spent in mending the road from Navanagar to 
the harbour. At Ver^val in the Junagad state, vessels up to 
fifty tons burden are charged 1^. (8 ans.) for anchorage in the 
rainy season. To meet the cost of the light-house and, other 
works, every ship is charged a harbour fee of 2s. 6(i (Rs. 1|). 
On goods, there is a general charge of two per cent and of 
one-fourth per cent for municipal dues and for charity. Most of 
this money is spent in public works. At Porbandar, the import 
customs duty is 8§ per cent on grain, 6^ on timber, and from four 
to five per cent on other goods ; the export duty is twenty per cent 
on stone, two rupees and a half a hhdiidi on cotton, and four to five 
per cent on other goods. 

y/ During the fair season few streams are not fordable between any 
two points of ordinary travel ; but during the rainy season when 
the rivers are in fiood trafiic has usually to wait until the fl.oods fall 
There are no points at which ferry boats regularly ply. In Junagad 
three ferry boats ply at the Ohatrdva ferry on the Bhadar on the 
frontier of Porbandar. During the rainy months when the river 
is flooded, boats ply from the mouth as far as Kutiana. '"^Tlie boats 
are all built of teak at Verdval. They are twenty feet long by 
eight broad and four deep and draw two feet of water. The number 
of the crew is not fixed. When timber and other articles are carried 
up-country from Navibandar, a crew is hired in proportion to the 
cargo. There is no state monopoly. The boats generally cainy 
fifteen passengers, each man paying (1 anna) from Navi to 
Chatrava. ^hey seldom cany horses, bullocks or carts. Another 
ferry boat, on the Bhadar at Kundli Tad, is twenty-four feet long 
by five feet and a half broad. The boat carries passengers at the 
rate of \d. (1 dohda) and carts for 2d!. (8 dohdds). In the Ojhat, there 
are two ferries, one near the isle of Gogan the other near Tukda. 
The Gogan ferry boat, which is guided by one boatman, carries four 
or five passengers at the rate of (1 dohda) a head. The ferrying 
is stopped in the dry season, when a dam is thrown across the river. 
The Tukda ferry boat which is eighteen feet long by about four 
feet broad, is guided by two ferry men, and charges Id (4 dohdds) 
for each passenger. ^The ferry .boat plies in the rainy season, and, 
in the dry season, only when the water is high and not fordable. 
Instead of paying in cash husbandmen give the ferrymen a certain 
quantity of grain at harvest time. 

^'Besides in the rivers, small ferry boats are kept at Bhavnagar, 
Diu, Jdfrabad, Jodia, Bedi, SaMya, Poi*bandar, and Navibandar, to 
cross creeks and sea inlets where the daily ebb and flow makes it 
impossible to cross even at low water. The Bhavnagar creek is now 
spanned by a steam chain ferry boat. This was one of the first 
works sanctioned by the chief, H. H. Sir Takhtasingji, immediately 
after his installation; with the approaches it cost over £10,000 
,(Rs, 1,00,000), The hull is of iron, fifty-seven feet long and twenty- 
three broad, but the total length of the vessel from stem to stern is 
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are of English make, the wood work was done in Bh^vnagar. In 
its passage across the creek the boat is guided by two heavy chains 
weighing neaidy twenty tons. The chains pass through the whole 
length of the vessel over driving iwheels, the ends being securely 
moored to the opposite shores ; the motive power is a pair of ten 
horse power condensing grasshopper engines. This ferry-boat, which 
is called after the chief, began to ply for traffic on the 31st January 
1879. It worked successfully for onj^ year, when the hawse-holes and 
plummet blocks holding one of the| chains gave way, and the weight 
of the mooring was thrown to thei top of the driving wheel, and, 
with a strong spring-tide driving! below in the opposite ws>y, it 
capsized and remained under water for a month before it could be 
raised. It will shortly be fitted wi^h steel wire ropes, so placed as 
not to endanger the centre of gravity. The great range in the rise 
and fall of the tide, about thirty-tym feet, and a current of ever six 
knots, at the full and cliange of the moon, are great difficulties, but 
it is expected that they will soon be: overcome. The ferry-boat, whose 
tonnage is about 205, draws eighteen inches when empty and one ireh 
more for every three tons of load. It has an engineer and a fireman, 
both Musalmans, and two Koli seamen, and carries horses, bullocks, 
ponies, camels, sheep, and carts. Laden carts, of which it cariies 
five or six at a time with two hundred passengers, can drive on snd 
off with ease. The cost of ferrying is fJ. anna) for a passenger, 
l|d. (1 anna) for a horse, bullOck, pony, cow, buffalo, ox ; 
3ci (2 ans,) for a camel, 10^. (Rs,!|5) for an elephant, kd, (J- anna) 
for a sheep or goat, |<:L (J c&rma)'for a colt or calf; 3d. (2 ems,) for 
an empty cart, l^d. (J ajma) a man for corn, l^d. (1 anna) a man 
for cotton, and (| anna) a man for cloth and spices. 

>/ At Jodia, Bedi, and Sakiya in Nav^nagar are harbour-hos.ts from 
nine to fourteen feet long. Th^y are built at these ports by 
carpenters of the Vadha caste. Tibe crew, who are Mi.4n4s Eliadckis 
and Kharvits, number from two'|to four. The boats are private 
property. They carry from fifteen to thirty passengers, and. charge 
6d. (4 ans,) a head for going to i and coming from a ship to the 
shore. In these ports horses bullocks ponies and carts are carried 


at the rate of 28. (Re. 1) a headijby larger boats from eighteen to 
twenty- two feet and a half long. ,| Forty-three ferry boats ply in the 
Porbandar creek, two thirty-four ffeet long by ten broad and ibur and 
a half deep with a draught of tferee to four feet ; ten thlrty-pwo 
feet long hj ton broad and foiu* deep with a draught ot tljree 
to four feet ; fourteen twenty-;-six feet long by six broad bnd 
two and a quarter deep with a draught of two feet ; and seventeen 


twenty feet long by four and a 'half broad and three deep with a 
'li: draught of three to four feet, i These ferry-boats are puilii Jof 

Malabar teak at Porbandar by V4dha carpenters. The crew 
k] . which average, about five are Hindu Khirvds and Mosaliu^ 

^ KiMvalias. The larger boats carry at the rate of Is. 6tL 

S '*, a head, from twenty to twentylj^fiye passengers, the middle^sipied ' 

■ boats from fifteen to twenty passengers, and the small bo^its fr<|)m § 
^’1;. eight to ten. They can also carrj;^^ c^s, horses, and bullocks, i ■ 
||h'" ' In the Navibandar creek there is -a ferry-boat twenty-fouir 

.and five feet and a, half broad . '.It is worked by.tproL. 
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sailors, Hincln Kli^rv^s by caste, and carries from twenty to 
twenty-five passengers, at the rate of ^d. (1 doJcda) a head. ^ it can 
also carry two carts, two horses, or four bullocks at a time, for 
which 8d. (1 hori) is charged. The ferry-boat, which was built of 
teakwood at Navibandar, draws only eighteen inches. Besides this, 
thirteen other boats are used in bringing and carrying goods from 
ships anchored off shore. Thej^ also ply in the BhMar and Ojhat 
rivers to various villages bringing and carrying goods. The largest 
boat carries three or four tons and charges about 3s. (44- Icoids) for 
a trip of nearly six miles. 

Of sailing vessels, there were, in 1882, 1 50 ships^ in the Nav^iiagar 
state, forty-five at Jodia, fifty at Bedi, and fifty-five at SaMya. Of 
these, there are forty-seven large vessels, seventeen at Jodia, ten at 
Bedi and twenty at SaMya; sixty middle-sized vessels, twenty at 
Jodia, twenty-five at Bedi and fifteen at Salaya ; and forty-three 
small crafty eight at Jodia, fifteen at Bedi and twenty at Salaya. 
The large vessels from thirty-six to forty-eight feet long carry 148 
tons (400 hhdndis\ and are valued at £700 to £1000 (Bs. 7000- 
Rs. 10,000); the middle-sized from eighteen to twenty-two feet long 
carry thirty-seven tons (100 hlimdis), and are valued at £50 to £100 
(Rs. 500- Bs. 1000), and the small craft from nine to thirteen feet 
long carry eleven tons (30 Ichmdis), and are valued at £20 to £30 
(Rs,200-Rs. 800). These vessels belong to merchants and sailors and 
are built by Vadha carpenters. ‘The larger vessels have two masts 
and two sails, and the small vessels one mast and one sail. The 
larger vessels sail to Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Basrah, Aden, and 
Zanzibar ; the middle-sized vessels to Karachi, Bombay, and the 
MalabdLr coast ; the small craft ply within the gulf of Cutch. On 
their way to Bombay, the larger vessels call at Mandvi, Porbandar, 
Verjlval, Diu^ and Jafarabad. They take a month and a half to go 
and return from Bombay, one month to Karachi, four month>s to 
Calcutta, three and a half to Basrah, four and a half to Aden, and 
six to Zanzibar. The sailors, who load and unload the vessel, work 
the sails and navigate the ship, are Kh^rva and Koli Hindus and 
Miana Bhddela and Sidi Musalin^ns. Besides one pdli (2f lbs.) of 
wheat grain a day, the sailors are paid for a trip to Bombay 12.?. 
Qd. (Rs. 6J) and 6a (Rs. 3) Mido'^ or extra pay ; to Karachi 10^. 
(Rs. 5) and 6.^. (Rs. 3) kdido ; to Malabar £1 (Rs. 10) and 10^. (Rs. 5) 
hdido\ to Calcutta 16a (Rs. 8) a month; and to Zanzibar £3 4a 
{Rs. 32) and £1 4a (Rs. 12) haido. The ndkhida, ndklmo, muallim, 
or captain receives double the pay of the sailor. A boy is always 
engaged to cook^ at half the pay and the same amount of grain as 
a sailor. The grain due for one trip is paid in advance and the Mido 
is paid^ when the ship comes to port. The trips to Bombay and 
Karachi are taken between September and June (Bhddrapad to 
JesM)^ to Basrah between September and December {Ashvin to 
MdrgmMrsh), to Calcutta in September-October (Ashvin), and to 
the Malabir cpast from September to March (Ashvin to Phdlgun). 
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•^^uring the rainy season (June to September), when they never put 
to sea, sailors either work at home as labourers or prepare ropes, 
mats, baskets and other articles otfada or date palm leaves brought 
from Sindh and the Makrto coast. Vessels trading with Bombay 
take cotton grain wool and sesamum, and bring back groceries cloth 
chinaware metals and drugs ; vessels trading with Karachi take 
grain clarified butter and sesamum, and bring back rice grain 
and dates ; vessels trading with Zmzih^v take earthen pots silk and 
shoes, and bring back timber cocoaimts wax ivory and grain. To 
Calcutta, Basrah, and Malabar, vessels generally go empty, and bring 
rice from Calcutta, dates from Basrah, and timber cocoanuts ginger 
tamarinds and pepper from Malabdr. The freight charges for each 
hhdndi are 1 6*. to (8 a».s.-Es. I J) to Bombay ; 2s. to is. (Re. l-Rs. 2) 
to Karachi ; 8§. to 12.s*. (Rs. 4-Rs. 6) to ZanziMr ; 2s. to 4.v. (Re. 1- 
Rs, 2) from Bombay; Is. dd. to 3s. (12 a'as,-Rs. 1|) from Karachi; 
66‘. to 86\ (Rs. S-Rs, 4) from Malabar and Basrah ; 12s, to 14s. (Rs. 6- 
Es. 7) from Calcutta; and £I to £1 4s. (Rs. 10- Rs. 12) fromZanzibfc 
Three or four vessels are generally lost every year. The chief 
dangers by sea are storms and the age and bad repair of the ships. 
A form of marine insurance is in use which is called keel or ^pathdn 
insurance. All deep-sea vessels have a compass; some vessels have 
also charts. ' Besides these vessels a boat plies on state business 
between the Navdnagar and neighbouring ports in the gulf of Cutch 
and also carries passengei^s to and from steamers to the ports. 

In the Bh^vnagar state there are 168 sailing vessels, 115 at Bhdv- 
nagar and fifty-three at Mahuva. Of the,115 vessels at Bhavnagar, 
two are upwards of seventy-five tons, two are from fifty to seventy- 
five tons, twelve from forty to fifty tons, eleven from thirty to forty 
tons, sixteen from twenty to thirty tons, eighteen from ten to 
twenty tons, and fifty-four are small craft of und^cr ten tons. Of the 
fifty-three vessels at Mahuva, one is upwards of seventy-five tons, six 
are from fifty to seventy-five tons, seven from forty to fifty tons, 
seven from thirty to forty tons, twenty-one from twenty to thirty tons, 
ten from ten to twenty tons, and one under ten tons. Of the 115 
vessels at Bhilvnagar, twenty-three were built at Balsdr, fourteen at 
Gogha, nine at Daman, eight at Bh5,vnaga,r, seven at Bilimora, 
six at XJmbargam, five at M^him, four at Koliak, four at Badali, and 

- . three at Surat ; it is not known where the remaining thirty-two were 
built. Of the fifty-three ships at Mahuva, twenty-two were built at 
Mahuva, fourteen at Balsar, five at Jdfarabad, two at TaMja^ one 
at Daman, one at Surat, one at DelvMa, one at Dlioiora, one at 
Tdrjlpur, and one at Bombay. Of the 115 Bhdvimgar ships, six cost 
from £200 to £400 (Rs. 2000 -Rs, 4000), five from £150 to 200 
(Rs.l500-Rs.2000), six from £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 1500), seven 
from £70to £100 (Rs.700-Rs. 1000), nineteen from £50to £70 (Rs. 500- 
Rs.700X five from £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-Rs. 500), forty-four from £10 
to £30(Es.lO0-Rs.30O), and twenty-three under £10 (Rb. 100). Of the 
. fifty-three Mahuva ships, seventeen cost from £100 to £150 (Rs.l000- 
Es. 1 500), twelve from £70 to £100 (Es. 700-Rs,1000), ten from £50 to 
£70 (Rs. 500-Es. 700), eightjrom £80 to £50(:Rs.pO-Es. 500), and two 
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and four sails; those from ten to twenty-five tons have two masts and 
two sails, and small craft under ten tons have one mast and one 
sail. The ships generally sail to Bombay, Surat, Broach, Balsar, 
Ver^val, Smidrai, Bilimora, Bassein and Agdshi ; they sometimes sail 
as far as Kochin, Kalikat, Kdrwar, T^rapur and Maskat. A trip 
to Goa, Kochin and Kalikat on the Malabdr coast takes from twelve 
to fifteen days, and to Bombay and the Gujarat ports from one to 
eight days. 

During the past open season from September 1881 to June 1882, 
the port of Bhavnagar was visited by 5890 vessels including a few 
coasting steamers.^ The aggregate burden of these vessels amounted 
to 101,941 toiivS of which 93,412 tons belonged to country craft and 
8592 to steamers. The other four ports of the Bhavnagar state^ 
Mahuva TaMja Kajula and Sundrai, were visited by 2019 vessels 
of an aggregate of 33,515 tons. Of the craft which carry merchandise 
to and" from these ports only a few were built at Bhavnagar and 
Mahuva, The majority came from the Gujardt coast south of Surat. 
Formerly many ship-builders lived at Bhavnagar but they have 
moved to Bombay. The cost of Imilding these country craft is 
about £15 (Rs. 150) the ton; the materials are teak and Ikhair wood. 
They are known by a variety of names according to their size build 
and rig. The haghla is the largest and varies from thirty to 200 
tons; the hatelo, kothia, dhangi and ganjo are from fifteen to 150 
tons; the rdodiy paddv, fatemdri, galbat, and mangali are under 
seventy-five tons; the hodi is between eight and twenty-five 
toiLs ; and the maclihva the smallest of all ranges from one 
and a half to twelve tons. The freights charged to Bombay 
by country craft and steamer vary according to the time of the 
year and the character of the cargo. In the fair season, from 
November to March or April, the freight for full-pressed bales of 
cotton by country craft is 6d. to (4-5 annas) and by steamer 
1^. 6d. (12 annas) the bale. Half-pressed bales are charged 1^?. 6d. to 
8a (32 aa-Rs. 1|) by country craft and 5a (Rs. 2|) by steamers. 
Cotton fox'ms almost the sole article of export from Bhavnagar by 
sea. The following is a summary of the ordinary freights from 
Bombay to Bhavnagar. By country craft grain is charged l^d. to Is. 
{b-B annas) the khdndi; bullion la 6d. to 2s. (12 a?xa-Re. 1) the 
thousand rupees ; groceries or gandhidnu, including sugar, pepper, 
coriander-seed, and metals, 7^d, to la 3c?. (5-10 ana)' the ton. Yarn 
and bales of cloth are taken at the same rate as full-pressed bales. 
By steamer grain is charged 2s, (Re. 1) the Izhdndi ; bullion 2s. M. 
(Rs.li) the thousand rupees; and groceries, and metals, 2a (Re. 1) the 
ton. From April to the beginning of June, freights are fifty per cent 
higher on all merchandise except bullion for which freight remains 
the same throughout the year. Short-delivery is made good by the 
captain of the boat by deduction from the freight. The freight is 
paid in two instalments, one instalment by the consignor at the time 
of starting ; the other instalment by the consignee at the time of 
arriving, .Freights are subject to brokerage and douceurs called 
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meJita suhdhi amounting together to about ten per cent of the freight. 
If the captain fails to satisfy the claim for short-delivery out of 
the freight, the owner of the goods may claim against the vessel 
Some of the boats which carry to and from Bhaviiagar belong to 
Bhavnagar merchants, but most of them are the property of mdchhm 
or Gujarat boat-captains who have a better name for skill and 
honesty than the Bhavnagar captains. The large vessels owned 
by merchants carry cargo to and from Bombay, and the small 
vessels or machhvds, owned by iandels, bring grass from the state 
lands near the creek and firewood from near the mouth of the 
Narbada. The crew of a native vessel vary according to the tonnage. 
The usual strength of crew in a craft of less than twenty-five tons is 
from four to eight and in larger vessels from eight to fifteen. The 
crew are paid by the voyage, the amount varying with the season 
of the year. In addition to their wages they receive daily rations 
at the expense of the owner of the vessel or of the contractor who 
is running her for the season. Wages are calculated on the probable 
length of the voyage. Each of the crew of a vessel bound for 
Bombay and the Malabar coast receives 12s. to 16, s. (Rs. 6-Rs. 8) 
the voyage, tbe helmsman half as much again, and the captain 
about twice as much. To Surat, Broach, Balsdr and other Gujarat 
ports and to all Kathiawar ports the rates are about one-half as 
much as the rates to Bombay. 

The native craft which visit Bhavnagar are usually of fifty to sixty 
tons. A vessel of this size carries about 125 half -pressed or 300 
full-pressed hales of cotton. The freight to Bombay of 125 half- 
pressed bales at 3s, (Rs.l 4) the bale amounts to £18 15s. (Rs. 187|). 
Deducting £1 17s. 6d. (Rs. 18|) for brokerage and other extras, the 
balance due to the boat-owner is £16 17^. 6d. (Rs, 168|). On the 
return voyage a vessel of this class carries 150 khdndis of grain, 
which at l6*. (8 annas) the Iclidndi, less 15^. (Rs, 7|) for brokerage, 
yields a freight of £6 15.^. (Rs. 67i) : that is, the gross earnings 
for the tw^o voyages amount to about £23 12s. (Rs. 236). The 
wages and allowances to the crew for the two voyages represent 
about £13 (Rs. ISO), leaving a balance of about £10 12s. 
(Rs. 106). Of this £1 Is. 6d. (Rs. lOf) would go to port-dues, 
andjlie net profit to the owner of the boat for tbe two voyages 
would be £9 10s. (Rs. 95). During the eight and a half months of 
""''"the open season a native vessel can make about twenty voyages 
between Bombay and Bhavnagar, ten before the middle of February 
and ten between the middle of February and the middle of 
May. During the former period when there is little risk of a storm 
the net earnings amount to about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) a voyage. During 
the second half of the season, when there is much hardship and 
considerable risk, the profits amount to as much as £9 10s. (Rs. 95): 
that is a gross yearly income would amount to £120 (Rs. 1200)« 
From this about £30 (Rs. 300) would have to he taken to meet the 
cost of repairs and maintenance charges. This leaves a net balance 
' of £90 (Rs. 900) or on a vessel which has cost about £600 (Rs. 6000) a 
)rofit of fifteen per cent. This high rate of interest, is seldom realised. 
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Til ore is also tlic cleinciiij of risk. ISFatfivc craft arc often lost aiicl 
are never insured. 

In Bliavnagar the crew of native vessels is usually composed of 
Kolis, and in Gogha, of Kolis and Khslrvas. The Kliaryas are the 
descendants of the former Muhammadan seafaring population of that 
town. Native ship-owners often let their vessels for the season for 
a fixed sum. This sum is payable by the lessee in three instalments, 
in December March and June. Should any accident happen to the 
-boat during the term of the lease the owner is bound to repair the 
damage and indemnify the lessee for the time the boat is laid up. 
Petty repairs are executed at the expense of the hirer. At the end 
of the open season the boat is replaced in the owners possession 
who has to maintain her during the rains. During the continuance 
of the lease the lessee is liable for any damage to or loss of cargo. 
Merchants usually avoid vessels which are run under the above 
conditions because the lessee is often a man of straw, from whom the 
owner of the cargo would find it difficult to recover damages. 
Several shipping agencies in Bhavnagar contract with European and 
native cotton merchants to deliver cotton at Bombay at a fixed rate 
for the whole year. This arrangement is confined to cotton, because 
the imports are on a smaller scale and merchants prefer to be free 
to avail themselves of a temporary fall in freights to bring their 
goods across. But the risk of carelessness or fraud is avoided by 
the practice of keeping back half the freight till the cargo has 
been delivered. Vessels are often lost, the chief dangers being 
storms and rocks, especially near Piram, Dandi, and Daman. In 
the creeks the craft are either dragged by a rope or pushed by 
poles; when at sea, sails only are used. These vessels have 
compasses but no charts, and no instrument to measure the height 
of the sun. 

Besides these vessels, there are three sailing steamers and one 
boat built by the state at a cost of £13,500 (Rs. 1,35,000). The 
largest steamer, which was built at Bombay, is of 108| tons, the 
second is of fifteen and a half tons, and the third of four tons ; the 
boat which was built at Surat is of twelve tons. 

In Jundgad there are about eighty-seven vessels, sWenty at 
Verdval and seventeen at Mangrol. There are besides seventy- 
eight small boats, thirty at Verdval, eighteen at Mdngrol, ten at 
JBherai, and twenty at other ports. The Verdval vessels vary in 
inner measurements from thirty to fifty feet long and from twelve 
to twenty feet broad, and in tonnage from twenty to 125 tons. 
All of these ships are built at Vei'dval. They belong to Musalmdns 
and Vdnias and sailors and are worth from £80 to £200 (Rs. 800- 
Rs. 2000). They have generally two masts, a main-mast in the 
middle and a mizzen-mast towards the stern, and three sails two to 
the main-mast and one to the mizzen-mast. ^^hey sail to Bombay, 
Goa, the Malabdr coast, and Kochin on one side, and to Karachi, 
Maskat, and Aden on the other side. The voyage to Bombay takes 
about a week, to Koehin a month and a half, and to Aden three to 
four months. The ships are guided by native helmsmen and 
captains, who steer from experience with little knowledge of the 
theory of navigation. The ships begin to sail in November and 
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stop sailing at the end of May. During the miny season when ships * 

do not stir out of the harbonr, the seamen work at home. The 
ships take grain, cotton, wool, molasses, and onions, and bring 
cotton-seeds, dates, bamboos, timber, oil, clarified butter, piece-goodvS, 
and grain. The freight charges are 25. (Re. 1) for a passenger to 
Bombay ; for ordinary cargo the rate varies according to distance 
from 1 . 9 . to 35. (8 an5.-Rs. l-|) a hhdncli and from I 5 . to 6s. (8 ans.- 
Rs. 3) for cotton. The risk in the fair season is not great; insurance 
rates vary from one-fonrth to two per cent. Mo ship has been lost 
during the ten years ending 1881. The chief danger, when ships 
are within the harbour, is the south-west wind, and when at sea, 
the reefs in the Arabian Sea. The captains have small compasses 
and a rough book of charts. 

At Md^ngrol, there are seventeen ships, all built at Mdngrol at a 
cost of £30 to £600 (Rs. 300 - Rs. 6000) and from about fifteen to 
a hundred tons burden. The ships have two masts and two sails. 
Two of them belong to the Shekh of M^ngrol, and the rest to local 
merchants, chiefly Vanias, Memans, and Kharv4s. The other 
shipping details are the same as at Verdval. 

Besides these large vessels there are at Veraval about thirty boats 
with one sail from ten to twenty-five feet long and of a proportionate 
width and depth, ''besides carrying goods to the ships in harbour, 
they sail to the Kdthitlwd^r ports between Din and Porbandar. The 
boats are built at Verdval and belong to Vanias, Memans, and 
sailors. Besides these thirty boats at Veraval, there are in the 
iJunagad state ten boats at Bherai, eighteen at Mangrol, and twenty 
jat other ports. 

i There are no steamers belonging to the Jundgad state, but the 
^.steamers of the British India Steam Navigation Company ply twice 
:a, week to Verjival and Mangrol, and other Bombay steamers visit 
these two ports during the fair season* 

' At Porbandar, there are seventy-two vessels, twenty-two owned 
by Bhdtias, seventeen by Loliands, fifteen by Kharvas, five by 
Brahmans, five by Musalm^ns, four by V^nid-s, two by Bhansdlis, and 
two by Parsis. The vessels have each two masts and two sails, and 
t jxe all built at Porbandar, two of them costing about £800 (Rs. 8000), 
‘4hree £600 (Rs. 6000), two £500 (Rs. 5000), seven £400 (Rs. 4000V 
seven £300 (Rs, 3000), nine £250 (Rs, 2500), fifteen £200 (Rs. 2000) 
cAght £150 (Rs. 1500), ten £100 (Rs. 1000), and nine £50 (Rs* 500). 
porbandar craft generally sail to Karachi, Bli^vnagar, Broach, Surat, 
Bilimora, Bombay, and the Malabdr coast, and sometimes to Maskat, 
Basrah, Aden, Lamhu, Zanzibar, Kolombo,, Calcutta, and Malacca. 

In their voyages the ships generally land and take in cargo at the 
|)orts on their way. The going and return voyage from Basr.4h takes 
|.hout two months, and from Calcutta by Bombay and from Zanzibar 
kbout four months; but with a favourable wind and with no 
Stoppage at intermediate ports, ships come from Calcutta by Bombay 
Mthin°two months. The seamen are Khirva Hindus and K4bavalia 
feusalmans. For a voyage to Calcutta the captain is paid £2 (Rs. 20) 

£ month, the mate £2 (Rs.20), and the seamen from £1 to £1 
|;f’|R^*10“Bs,12) ; for- a -voyage ■tb.'-Zauzih& the captain and mate. „ - 
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are each paid £7 10^. {Es. 75), and the seamen from £3 4.=?. to £5 
12^'. (Rs. 32 -Es. 56) ; for a vojmge to Aden the captain and mate are 
each paid £5 125. (Ba 56) and the seamen from £2 65. to £3 IO 5 . 
(Rs. 23-Es. 35) ; for a voyage to Bombay Karachi Surat and Broach, 
for which no mate is required, the captain is paid £1 6s, (Rs. 13) 
and the seamen from 145. to £1 I 5 . (Rs.7-Rs.l0^); and for a voyage 
to the Malabar ports, the captain is paid £2 IO 5 . (Rs. 25), and the 
seamen from £1 to £1 IO5. (Rs. 10 -Rs. 15). Besides this cash payment, 
the seamen are provided with food by the shipowners. The 
captain or tandek who is always a native, manages the ship, 
and the mate ot miiaUim acts as the sailing master, keeping the 
instruments charts and log. V essels sail from the Kathiawar ports to ^ 
Bengal in July- August {Shravan) and return in November-Deceinber 
(Margshirsli) ; to Basrih in July- August [Shravan) and return in 
October-lSrovember (Kdrii&); and to Zanzibar after January-February 
(Posh and Mdgh), The rate of insurance, which is sometimes made 
for a smaller and sometimes for a larger amount than the value of the 
goods shipped, is nearly two per cent (Rs. 17| per thousand rupees). 
Ships are seldom lost. They use the compass, charts, and sextant. 
Vessels are laid up during the rains and repaired. 

At Navibandar, there are ten vessels of twenty-five to seventy- 
• five tons. Of the ten vessels, seven belong to Bhatias and three 
to Musalmans ; two were built at Mandvi, one at Porbandaii 
and the rest at Navi. One cost about £500 (Rs. 5000), four £250 
(Rs. 2500), four £150 (Rs. 1500), and one £50 (Rs, 500). The bi^ 
ships which sail to Malacca Maskat and Zanzibd,r have two mastB 
and three sails, and the smaller craft which have two masts and! 
two sails sail to Karachi, Broach, Surat, Bombay, and the Malabar 
coast. The crew, who are Hindu Kharvas, besides grain for food, 
are paid in lump sums called hhalds. The captain or miiallim for a 
trip to the Malabdr coast is paid £1 25. (27 horis) and the seamen Is, to 
145. (9-18X;ori5). Vessels donotsailto Malacca Maskat and Zanzibari 
after the end of February-March (Phdlgim) nor to Bombay and ihd 
Malabar coast after the month of April-May ( Vaislidkh) . During thc*^ 
rains the crew work at home as labourers. Vessels take grain cotto4 
and wool, and bring clarified butter oil timber iron groceries and 
grain. The freight charges are Rs. IJ a hhdndi for a trip to thte 
Malabar coast, and 12 ans, to Re. 1 a khd^ndi to Broach, Surat anf| 
Bombay, Vessels are insured at one and one-fourth per cent far 
Maiabdr, at three-fourths per cent for Bombay, and at two and a hal f 
per cent for Zanzib^^r. The chief dangers are the storms at tlR 
close of the sailing season. All ships have compasses and thosi!) 
commanded by mualUms have charts. At Jafarabad there ar4 
thirty-nine ships of nine to 1 1 1 tons (25-300 hhdndis). All are buili 
at Jafarabad. 

The ships which anchored at the ten chief ports of the province in 
the year 1880-81 varied in burden from two to 201 tons and thd" 
steamers from fifteen to 2000, The tonnage of ships varied from 
ninety-eight and a half to three at Bhavnagar, from ninety-three anS 
a half to two at Mahuva, from 104 to fourteen at M4n<yrol, from 201 td 
fourteen at Ver^val, from 150 to twenty-five at Navilmndar, from 124 
to twenty-five at Porhandar, and from 125 to five at Jodia Bedi 
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and Salaya, The tonnage of steamers varied from fifteen to 366 at 
Bhavnagar, and from fifteen to 2000 at Porbandar* 

Of 9770, the total number of ships entered in the ten chief ports 
of the province in the year 1879-80 the greatest number was at 
Bhavnagar and the lowest at Navibandar. The details were 5244 at 
Bhavnagar, 911 at Mahuva, 500 at Jdfarabad, 900 at Mangrol, 980 
at Veraval,^ 132 at Navibandar, 536 at Porbandar, 201 at Salaya^ 
184 at Bedi^and 182 at Jodia. Of 8427, the total number of ships 
cleared in the year 1879-80, the greatest number was at Bhavnagar 
and the lowest at Navibandar* The details 'were 5247 at Bhavnagar, 
922 at Mahuva, 475 at Jafarabad, 127 at M4ngrol, 510 at Verd-val, 
ten at Navibandar, 343 at Porbandar, 236 at Salaya, 261 at Bedi, 
and 296 at Jodia. Of 502, the total number of steamers entered 
in the year 1879-80 the greatest number was at Porbandar and the 
lowest at Bhavnagar. The details were seventy-one at Bhdvnagar, 
200 at Verd,val, and 231 at Porbandar. Of 362, the total number of 
steamers cleared in the year 1879-80 the greatest number was at 
Verdval and the lowest at Bhavnagar. The details were sixty-nine 
at Bhavnagar, 200 at Veraval, and 101 at Porbandar. 

As native villages and towns have little accommodation suited 
for European travellers rest-houses are necessary along the lines of 
public roads. Provision for these buildings has been made by the 
Agency out of funds supplied by the chiefs, and the province of 
^ Kathiawar is now fairly supplied with them. When Gogha was 
the chief port of Kathi4w4r, eight rest-houses were built on the 
Gogha-Eajkot road, at Gogha, Vartej, Dhtoka, Dhasa, Babra, Adkot, 
Sardhar, and Rajkot. Since 1865, twenty-four others have been 
added, making tbirty-two in all, at Wadhw^n, Muli, Dolia, Ghotila, 
Bamanbor, Pardhari, Dhrol, Gondal, Jetpur, Manekvdda, Bilkha, 
Junagad, Veraval, Bhavnagar, Sihor, Dhor^ji, V;4d^ada, Porbandar, 
Limbdi, Yala, Barvala, Dhandhuka, Kandoma, and Vdnkdner. 
These rest-houses are ten to fifteen miles a&rt, near some town or 
village where ordinary necessaries can b^aA Most rest-houses 
have two to six living rooms, with pantries, god^ms and bath- 


rooms, and a stable and range of servants' offices. KFor native rest- 
houses or dharmshdlds Kathiawar was badly off at the beginning 
of the century. iK)aravansaries date hack to Muhammadan times, 
but as Kathiawar lay off‘ the main trade routes, it has no old 
Musalm^n serais. Now a native traveller can find a rest-house of 
some sort in every village or town. The poorest form of rest- 
house is the chora which is little more than a room ten feet square 
enclosed on three sides by a mud wall Large and roomy rest- 
houses have of late been built in great nmnbers by the liberality of 
chiefs. The better class of modern rest-house is generally a largo 
enclosed quadrangle with a single entrance gate. The court within 
is surrounded by a covered shed opening inwards for the use of 
ordinary traders and travellers, and with a stable at the rear for 
horses and cattle. In addition to this, the bevst rest-houses are 
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is managed by the leading mercliants or shetUds and is chiefly spent 
in feeding animals. 

Ill the year 1872-73, there were thirty-nine Imperial post ofiices, 
twenty-nine letter-boxes, twenty-eight rural messengers, and two 
letter-box peons. In 1873-74, there were thirty-eight post ofiices, 
twenty-eight letter-boxes, twenty-eight rural messengers, and one 
letter-box peon. In 1874-7 5, the number had risen to forty post ofiice,s, 
thirty-four letter-boxes, thirty-two rural messengers, and tiveletter- 
box peons. In 1875-76, the total was forty-two post offices, seventy- 
threeletter-boxes,thirty-nineruralmessengers,andsixletter-box peons. 
In 1876-77, there were forty-five post ofiices, ninety-four letter- 
boxes, fifty raral messengers, and six letter-box peons. In 1877-78, 
there were seventy-one post offices, 205 letter boxes, seventy-four 
rural messengers, and five letter-box peons. In 1878-79, seventy- 
eight post offices, 212 letter-boxes, eighty-two rural mes.sengers, and 
three letter-box peons. In 1879-80 there was a fall to seventy-three 
post offices, 176 letter-boxes, fifty-eight rural messengers, and three 
letter-box peons. The number of articles given for delivery during 
the second week of February 1880 were, paid letters 32,078, unpaid 
8971, service privileged eight, and registered 232; post cards 3150 ; 
new.spapens 2427 ; books and patterns ordinary 294 and registered 
eight ; and parcels, paid 141 and unpaid fifty-one ; making a total 
of 47,360. 

Besides the Imperial post offices, private postal arrangements are 
made by the states of Navanagar and Junagad. From Navdnagar, 
the seat of the central office, two lines pass, one to the east and the 
other to the west, through the chief towns of the various sub-divisions. 
The post roaches the last station within twenty-four hour's and 
returns in the same time to head- quarters. It is carried by runners 
stationed .seven miles apart. In the sub-divisional post office a ka/rhim 
acts as postmaster, People from villages where there is no Government 
post office or po.stal-box, send their letters through this state 
post and are required to affix a stamp of the value of 4(7. to a 
letter weighing up to half a tola in weight. As these postal lines 
are almost entirely used in carrying state letters and papers, 
they cost the state about £600 (Rs. 6000) a year. In Jundgaj, there 
is a state post office at Ver^lval. The central office is at Jundgad, 
and the postmaster of Junagad is the head of the department. 
Runners are stationed at intervals of eight miles. Stamps of the 
value of one-sixteenth of a Icori are used. Letters are also registered 
and parcels cai'ried up to 160 tolas in weight. Accounts ai-e 
rendered to the head accountant of the state. 

Except Gopnath and the Coral reefs in the Gulf of Cutch, the coast 
of Ka,thi5,wfir is reckoned safe throughout its whole length. The 
currents set along the shore and by day a vessel may sail safely 
ffiong the coast. At night no ve,ssel should pass within the twenty 
fathoms line. The coast is now fairly lighted. Many of the lights 
arc still simple lanterns,, but improved forms of lighting are being 
^adually introduced. Beginning from the north, the latest Marine 
Survey Department list notices the following lights. The bearings 
given are magnetic and from the ship not from the light. The 
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height fifteen feet above the sea, the elevation of the lights being taken 
in all cases as above high water. Rojhi, north lat. 22"" 82' 50", east 
long. 70° 1' 30", a white fixed light, three common kerosene lamps 
on a white round tower forty-two feet high on the Rojhi temple on 
the north-east point of Rojhi island at the mouth of the Navjinagar 
creek. It was built by H. H. the Jd;m of Navanagar in 1867. The 
light can be seen seven miles in clear weather and lightens an arc 
of 120° or between the bearings of south-east by east a quarter 
east round by south to south-west by west a quarter west. On 
the island of Karumbhar, north lat. 22*^ 26', east long. 69° 4', a light- 
house is in course (1883) of construction on a whitewashed tower 
thirty feet high. The light will be an ordinary fixed white light 
burning kerosene oil. The arc of illumination is from S. 59 W. 
to N. 18 W. The light will be visible in clear wmather at a 
distance of ten miles. Bet, north lat. 22° 29', east long. 60° 4' 30", a 
white fixed light on a w^hite stone masonry house thirty-five feet 
high, on the highest and nearly the central part of Saiania island wms 
built in 1876 at the cost of H. H. the Gaikw4r of Baroda as a guide 
to the harbour of Bet and for vessels crossing the mouth of the Gulf 
of Outch, It is a catadioptric light of the fourth order and can 
be seen twelve miles in clear weather. It lightens an arc of 180° 
between the bearings north-east by east round by east and south 
to south-west by south. Dwarka, north lat. 22° 14' 0", east long. 
68“ 57' 0", a white fixed light, three common kerosene lamps 
seventy feet high on a white square stone tower, on the cliffs of the 
mainland west of the town, and three hundred and fifty feet 
within high w’^ater line. It was built in 1866. It is intended to 
prevent native craft running on the headland, and also serves as 
a guide for anchoring in the small bay opposite Dwarka. It is 
supposed to be visible six or seven miles in clear weather, but is 
not seen beyond three or four. It lightens an arc of 180° sea^varrl 
A new dioptric light of the fourth order will shortly be used. 
Porbandar, north lat. 2F 37' 10", east long. 69° 35' 0", a wdiite fixed 
light eighty-five feet high, catadioptric of the fourth order on a 
small wdiite tower above a gray stone tower at the ivater gate of the 
town wall. It was built and is kept up at the cost of the Edna of 
Porbandar and has been in use since 1876. It can be seen fifteen 
miles in clear weather and lightens an arc of 180°. Mangrol, north 
lat. 21° 6' 0", east long. 70° 6' 30", is a white fixed light, a country 
lantern set on a square house, sixty feet high and four hundred 
yards from the landing place. It lightens an arc of 180° and is 
seen eight miles in clear weather. It has been in use since 1874. 
Veraval, north lat. 20° 53' 30", east long. 70° 22' 0", is a cata- 
dioptric white fixed light of the fourth order, on a white masonry 
house, fifty-six feet high on the west side of the harbour. It is seen 
thirteen miles in clear weather and lightens an arc ^of 180° It has 
been in use since the 5th of March 1876. It was built and is kept 
up by the Nawdb of Junagad. JMarabad, north lat. 20° 51' 30", east 
long. 71° 23' 30", a fixed white light, six kerosene lamps with a 
silvered globe in the centre, on a mast seventy feet high at the mouth 
of the creek on the south side. It can be seen for eight miles round 
in clear weather. It was built and is kept up by the Nawib of 
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Janjira and has been in use since 1876, Mahuva, north lat. 21 2' 
2r', east long. 71° 49' 30", a fixed white catadioptrie light of the fourth 
order ninety-nine feet high on the terrace roof of the lightkeeper's 
house on Jigri bluff' at the entrance of the Mahuva creek. In clear 
weather it can be seen for thirteen miles all round. It has been in 
use since 1871. Gopnath, north lat. 21° 11 35 , east long. 72 6 0 , a 
white fixed catadioptrie light sixty-eight feet high on a buff-coloured 
limestone tower, on a hillock two hundred and forty yards inshore 
from Gopn4th point. It is seen at a distance of nine miles between the 
bearings of south-south- west through west to north-north-east. It 
was built and is kept up by theBh^vnagar state to mark the Gopnath 
reef. Piram, north lat 21'" 35' 54", east long, 72'' 20' 37", a white fixed 
dioptric light of the fourth order, one hundred feet high, on a 
round brick tower on the ruins of an old bastion on the island. 
It can be seen over an arc of 288" between the bearings north- 
east by north through north-west and south to east by south one- 
half south. It was first lighted in December 1865, and was built 
and is kept up by Government. Gogha, north lat. 21" 40' 30", east 
long. 72° 16' 0", a white fixed light twenty-five feet high, a large 
ship’s lantern on a post at the flag staff on the beach near the 
custom-house. It is supposed to be seen five miles and is meant 
as a small port light. It has been in use since 1856. Bhavnagar, 
north lat. 21° 46' 40", east long. 72° 12' 15", a white fixed catoptric 
light of the fourth order is forty-eight feet high on a white timber 
fx'ame-work on the south shore of the creek. In clear weather it 
can be seen for ten miles all round. It serves local purposes only 
and was built and is kept up by the Bhd-vnagar state. 

With a seaboard of five hundred miles, and no place more than 
seventy-five miles from the coast, the produce of Kathiawar finds a 
ready outlet. Every little creek provides a means of access and has 
its trade centre. In 1842 sixty-two of these were mentioned as 
places where trade centered.^ Of these sixty-two centres, twelve 
were closed in 1 842,^ some owing to the silting of channels and others 
to their unfitness for modern trade. Of the fifty remaining centres, 
only twelve, Jodia, Bedi, SaUya, Porbandar, Navibandar, Mangrol, 
'-^Veraval, Jtifarabad, Mahuva, Gogha, Bhdvnagar, and Dholera, had 
an extensive trade. "With the addition of Wadhwan, the western 
terminus of the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway these 
twelve ports are still the chief centres of commerce. 

^ The chief historic ports of K^thi4war are, Gogha, Diu, Somnath- 
P4tan, Mdngrol, and Porbandar. Mdngrol has been supposed by 


1 T3ie names^ beginning in order from the gulf of Cutcli to the gulf of Cambay are : 
Vav^nia, Jodia, Hadidna, BdUchadi, Khiri, Navdbandar Ndgna, Eojbibdra, Bedi, 
Sarmat, Saldya, Pindara, Edjpara, Poshitra, ArambMa, Bet, KacMiigad, flupan, 
Madhi, Bhogdt, Midni, Porbandar, Navi, Mddbavpur, SO, Mdngrol, Chorvdd, Verdval, 
Hirdkot, Sutrapada, Bhdmlej, Kodindr, Velan, Vandgbdru,Goghla, Din, Navdbandar, 
Jdfarabad, Bher^i, Edmpara, Katbivadar, SIiidlBet,Chdncli,I)evaHa,MabuYa,Katpur, 
KaMr, Kotda, Gadbnla, Sultdnpur, Nahdna Gopnatb, Mithivirdi, Kuda, Gogba, 
Evania, Akvdda. Bbdvnagar, Adheli, Gundaiu, Ma Taldv, BavalUli, and Dholera. 
Bom. Gov. gel. New Berios XXXm. Appendix Q, 

Tr 1 deserted trade, centres were : Hadidna, Ndgna, Bojbibdra, Sil, Devalia^ 
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Sir H. Yule to be Ptolemy’s Moiioglossum Emporium, but no other 
early reference to the place has been traced. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the Portuguese traveller Barbosa described 
it as a good port where many ships from Malabar touched for 
horses, wheat, rice, cotton, cloths, and vegetables, and brought 
cocoanuts, emery, wax, cardamoms, and other spices. It was called 
Surati, that is Sorathi M^nglor to distinguish it from the Malabari 
Mangier.^ Soin nath-P atan, as a famous place of pilgrimage for 
Hindus, and, afterwards, as an embarking port for Musalmans on 
their way to their holy places in Persia and Arabia, long continued 
rich and populous. In the sixteenth century Diu was a famous 
port of call for all vessels bound to and from Gujaxat, the Bed Sea, 
and the Persian Gulf, Both Varthema (1503) and Barbosa (1514) 
notice the immense trade of Diu and describe it as ‘ the chief 
emporium in all these parts.’ Diu seems to have reached its highest 
point of prosperity about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Though it remained one of their chief centres of trade it declined 
after its acquisition by the Portuguese in 1535-S6. Gogha, Patau, 
Mangrol, and Porbandar were flourishing ports up to the close of 
Aurangzeb’s reign (1707). Gogha fell finst under the Peshwa and 
then under the British Government, while Mangrol and Pdtan 
continued for a time to be held by their own rulers. But the Naw^b 
of Junagad compelled these towns to acknowledge him as their 
superior by conquering Patan and humbling the ruler of Mangrol, 
who at present holds nominal sway in his own town. Under the 4 / 
viceroys of Gujarat, Mahuva, Jafarabad, and other minor ports 
came into notice. During modern times the opening of Bhdvnagar 
in the south-east and of Jodia in the north has caused a great 
change in the course of trafEc. Bhdvnagar has ruined Gogha and 
has drawn to itself much wealth, population, and local trade. Jodia 
supplies the country as far south as Rdjkot with grain timber and 
other necessaries, exporting chiefly wool and cotton. 

Omitting details for Gogha and Dholera, which, though in 
Kathid,w^r, form part of the Ahmadabad district, fifteen of the 
Kathiawar ports call for special notice. According to the year 
1879-80 the value of the trade at each of these ports is of the 
following relative importance: Bhdvnagar 44*3, Mahuva 15*6, 
Vei’aval 13*6, Bedi6*2, Jodia 4*9, Porbandar 3*7, Mangrol 2*9, SaMya 
2*9, Jafarabad 2*3, Vavdnia 1*3, Navibandar 0*9, Bherai 0 * 8 , 
Kathivadar 0*5, Talaja 0*4, and Sundrd.i 0*1. 

BtiaVnagar stands on the Bhavnagar creek, six miles from its 
mouth and about seven and a half miles above Gogha. At the 
mouth of the creek in a sheltered spot near the light-house, a vessel 
can anchor in seven to ten fathoms. The creek, which is a mile broad 
at the mouth, narrows opposite the Bhavnagar landing place to 2074 
feet at highest water and 910 feet at lowest water, and 1823 feet at 
high neap tides. In the creek opposite the landing place the depth or 
water is 22*10 feet at lowest water springs, 29*85 feet at low-water 
neaps, 44*00 at high-water neaps, and 6#29 at high-water springs or 


^ Stanley's Barbosa, page 59, 
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a rise of tide at the full and change of the moon of over thirty-two 
feet. The average speed of the flood at the landing place is a 
little over four miles an hour ; the speed of the ebb is less as it 
takes a third longer than the flood. The anchorage is fair, but 
the scour has exposed the rock in places, and at springs steamers 
have been known to drag their anchors and been forced to 
keep their engines going. Four coasting steamers have often lain 
off the landing place at the same time. They swing easily to the 
tide. Such vessels visit the port only at the close of the fair season 
when it is necessary to hurry to Bombay as much as possible of the 
cotton which the country craft have not been able to take away. 
Much money has been spent in' improving the port, and further 
improvements will shortly be made. A boat basin has been built 
with 1280 feet of wharfage, having nineteen feet of water at 
springs and ten at neaps ; chain moorings will soon be laid in 
the main creek; and hydraulic cranes set along the pier. The 
capabilities of the port are not confined to the creek. Near the 
light-house is an excellent entrance for wet docks to which the 
railway can easily be carried on. The Marine Survey’s recent 
examination of the channel from the gulf of Cambay into the 
Bhavnagar creek proves that the sand banks which have 
increased on its north-east side, completely shelter the anchorage for 
ships of the largest size. The value of the imports for the three 
years ending 1879-80 was £778,847 (Rs. 77,88,470) in 1877-78, 
£543,517 (Rs. 54, .35, 170) in 1878-79, and £779,103 (Rs. 77,91,030) in 
1879-80 ; the exports for the same period amounted to £903,163 
(Rs. 90,31,630) in 1877-78, £286,753 (Rs. .28,67,530) in 1878-79, 
and £488,229 (Rs. 48,82,290) in 1 879-80. ’'Grain is the chief item 
of import and cotton of export. A sixth order dioptric port light 
stands on the hydraulic accumulator tower at the wharf head, 
and is fitted with red and green slips to mai'k the navigable 
channel. The time of high tide at full and change of the moon is 
at four P.M. 

Mall'ava, the second port in the province, belongs to Bhavnagar. 
It stands on the Mdlan river, the town being about three miles 
from the wharf. Country craft of 110 tons (300 hhdndis) can 
enter the creek at high tide, the entrance being marked by an 
excellent light. It is high water at one P.M. on full and change 
of the moon, and the rise of tide is twelve feet at springs and 
seven feet at neaps. At low tide the creek is dry. Fresh water 
is found in an excellent well below Jigri bluif near the light-house. 
Katpur or Kutbapur was the name of the old port. The value of 
the imports for the three years ending 1879-80 was £215,212 
(Rs. 21,52,120) in 1877-78, £174,487 (Rs. 17,44,870) in 1878-79, 
and £212,301 (Rs. 21,23,010) in 1879-80; and the exports were 
£258,189 (Rs. 25,81,890) in 1877-78, £199,083 (Rs. 19,90,830) in 
1878-79, and £232,344 (Rs. 23,23,440) in 1879-80. -^rain and rice 
are the chief articles of import amounting in 1877-78 to £100,000 
(Rs. 10,00,000), cotton was the chief article of export amounting to 
£20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). 

Vera'val, the third port in Kathiawar, belongs to Jun5,gad. It 
has a considerable trade with Maskat. Karachi. Bomba, v. and other 
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nearer ports. It is open to the Indian Ocean, and as within a 
depth of eleven fathoms the bottom is bare rock, it lias no 
natural advantages. In 1864, the Jnnagad state spent about 
£2800 (Es. 23,000) in improving the harbour, and £2956 
(Rs. 29,560) in surveying a line of railway from Dhoraji to Veraval. 
For lengthening the pier a further sum of £3000 (Rs. 30,000) 
has been sanctioned. The railway scheme is also under considera- 
tion, but the making of the Bhavnagar-Gondal line has raised 
important questions which must be settled before the Junagad 
state commits itself to any definite scheme. The beach within 
high water mark is of sand and rests on a ledge of a lime-stone, 
of which the whole foreshore is cotnposed. The length of wharf 
wall that has been completed is 1646 feet to a height of eleven 
feet along the sea shore, and behind the wall about four acres of 
land have been reclaimed. A 'flight guards the entrance. Good 
anchorage in eleven fathoms with mud bottom is found about a 
mile and a balf from Bhidbhanjan, which lies between Veraval and 
Patan, The value of the imports for the two years ending 1878-79 
is £322,733 (Rs. 32,27,330) m 1877-78, and £279,894 (Rs. 27.98,940) 
in 1878-79; the exports are £83,553 (Rs. 8,35,530) in 1877-78 
and £107,325 (Rs. 10,73,250) in 1878-79. ^Grain chiefly millet, 
wheats sesamum and rice are the chief imports and cotton the chief 
export. 

Bedi, the seaport of Navanagar, on the Gulf of Cutch, belongs to 
the Jam of Navanagar. Vessels come up the Bedi creek to within 
three quarters of a mile of the little village and port, the entrance 
to the Bedi creek being about two miles from the anchorage off 
Navanagar. The rise of tide at highest springs is eighteen feet, at 
ordinary springs sixteen feet, and at neaps ten feet. The time of 
high water at full and change is at one o’clock forty minutes. The 
Pirotan trees, a range of mangroves which rise from twenty to 
thirty feet above high water, form an excellent land-mark in 
making the coast. A light is shown on the Rojhi temple wliich stands 
midway between the. Navanagar anchorage and Bedi port. The 
value of the imports for the three years ending 1879-80 is £166,772 
(Rs. 16,67,720) in 1877-78, £153,913 (Rs. 15,39,130) in 1878-79, 
and £135,564 (Rs. 13,55,640) in 1879-80 ; the exports for the same 
period are £45,323 (Rs. 4,53,230) in 1877-78, £7984 (Rs. 79,840) in 

1878- 79, and £41,939 (Rs. 4,19,390) in 1879-80. 

Jodia belongs to Navanagar. The north-western bastion 
the fort, the palace, and a grove of high trees are notable marks in 
nearing the port from seaward. There are unmistakable signs that 
this part of the gulf of Outch has silted, for vessels Imve been dug 
from a considerable depth below the present surface. Vessels 
drawing over seven feet cannot enter at less than half flood. The 
range of the tides is almost the same as at Bedi ; the time of high- 
water springs is two o’clock. The value of the imports for the 
three years ending 1879-80 waa £134,123 (Rs. 13,41,230) in 1877-78, 

■ £96,221 (Es. 0,62,210) in 1878-79, and £74,220 (Rs. 7,42,200) in 

1879- 80; the exports were worth £72#129 (Ba. 7,21,290) in 1877-78, 

',:£14,095 (Rs. 1,40, 950). in 1878-79, . and "£61,760 (Rs. 6,17,600) in , 

' ' ' ' 
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Porbandar was one of the chief ports on the Kdthiawar coast 
when, in 1785, the Edna moved his seat from Ohhaya to Porbandar. 
The port, which is marked by a light-house, has the Gimar and Barda 
'' hills as land marks. Coasting craft anchor within a few cables 
length of the town where they are sheltered from the north-west 
by a rocky spit. Inside of nine fathoms the holding ground is not 
good. Large vessels anchor nearly two miles from the fort in nine 
fathoms. The entrance to the creek is rocky and at lowest water 
has only eighteen inches which gradually deepens to nine feet at 
the jetty. '^High water at springs is at nine o’clock foity-five 
minutes. It is earlier here than at any other part of the coast, 
as the flood diverges north and south. The rise and fall at ordinary 
springs is nine feet. In the otBng the tides are said not to be 
perceptible. The value of the imports for the four years ending 
1880-81 was, £113,452 (Es. 11,34,520) in 1877-78, £127,865 
(Es. 12,78,650) in 1878-79, £47,043 (Es. 4,70,430) in 1879-80, and 
£32,400 (Es. 3,24,000) in 1880-81 ; the exports amounted to £82,393 
(Es. 8,23,930) in 1877-78, £48,305 (Es. 4,83,050) in 1878-79, £28,895 
(Es. 2,88,950) in 1879-80, and £22,915 (Es. 2,29,150) in 1880-81. 

Ma'ngrol belongs to the Shekh of Mangrol. Though of 
■‘''^cient renown it has very scanty anchorage. The whai-f alongside 
wluch boats load and unload is formed of a ledge of flat rock 
which has been cut away for the purpose. The rise of the tide 
is about seven feet at springs and three or four at neaps, and the 
high water at springs is at ten o’clock forty minutes. The tide 
streams are not perceptible. Imports during the three years ending 
1879-80 amounted to £46,002 5s. (Es. 4,60,0221) in 1877-78, £68,499 
(Es. 6,84,990) in 1878-79, and £73,439 (Es. 7,34,390) in 1879-80; 
and exports to £17,152 (Es. 1,71,520) in 1877-78, £6815 10s. 
(Es. 68,15.5) in 1878-79, and £7703 10s. (Es. 77,035) in 1879-80. 

Sala'ya is a valuable natural harbour, beacons and lights 
being all that is required to make it available for square-rigged 
vessels. It is sheltered from all winds and possesses the advantage 
over Bombay of being 300 miles to windward in the south-west 


monsoon when the strong winds blow for only three or four days at 
a time and then lull for a day or two. *^hambhalia is the Aief 


Jdfaralad^ 


town to which goods are carried from Saldya. The port belongs to 
the Jam of Navdnagar who at present seems not to be in a position 
to improve it. The imports were £100,621 (Es. 10,06,210) in 1877-78 
£70,385 (Es. 7,03,850) in 1878-79, and £41,786 (Es. 4,17,860) in 
1879-80 ; and the exports £50,362 (Es. 5,03,620) in 1877-78, £14,442 
(Es. 1,44,420) in 1878-79, and £35,563 (Es. 3,55,630) in 1879-80. . 

JaTarabad, belonging to the Habshi of Janjira, aflbrds little 
shelter to large vessels, but from its large sandy beach is convenient 


for coasting craft, es] 


sspecially 
ight f atno 


for 


fishing boats. Large vessels lie 
outside in seven or ei^it fathoms. Even if it was a better port, it can 
never be of use owing to the difficulty of bringing produce through 
' the Gir. The Nandivelo hill 1741 feet high in the Gir range as well 
as the two peaks known as the Conical and Eound hills are the land 
marks in approaching the coast. The rise of tide at highest 
water springs is ten feet, at ordinary springs nine feet, and at neaps 
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• four feet and a half. High water at full-moon and change of the 
moon is at eleven o'clock thirty-five minutes. Imports amounted 
to £35,964 (Rs. 3,59,640) in 1878-79, and £34,205 (Rs. 3,42,050) in 
1879-80 ; exports to £39,911 (Rs. 3,99,110) in 1878-79 and £31,319 
(Rs. 3,13,190) in 1879-80. During the ten years ending 1879-80, 
the value of the customs duties has gradually risen from £1050 
(Rs. 10,510) in 1870-71, to £1531 (Rs. 15,310) in 1879-80, or fifty 
per cent. This improvement in trade is said to be largely due to 
the criminal jurisdiction being entrusted under British officers. 

VaTa'nia is a small port on the little Ran belonging to the 
Tliakor of Morvi. The imports for the three years ending 1879-80 
amounted to £21,360 (Rs. 2,13,600) in 1877-78, £27,504 (Rs. 2,75,040) 
in 1878-79, and £19,771 (Rs. 1,97,710) in 1879-80 ; and the exports 
to £87,040 (Rs. 8,70,400) in 1877-78, £46,409 (Rs. 4,64,090) in 
1878-79, and £18,372 (Rs. 1,83,720) in 1879-80. Vavania was once / 
a port for large vessels, but it is silting so rapidly that in a few 
years there will not be water even for small craft. 

Navibandar harbour, though at the mouth of the BhMar the**^ 
largest river in Kathiawdr, is shallow rocky and hard of accesvs. 
The imports amounted to £55,900 (Rs. 5,59,000) in 1878-79 and 
£23,005 (Rs. 2,80,050) in 1879-80 ; and the exports to £39,484 
(Rs. 3,94,840) in 1878-79, and £5147 (Rs. 51,470) in 1879-80, Both 
exports and imports show a serious falling off. 

^lierai, belonging to the Junagad state, and KatMTadar 
belonging to the Bh^vnagar state, under the shelter of Shial Island, 
have a common entrance along a creek known as tlie Jlota pdt. 
Bhavnagar has three ports at this part of the coast, Ch4neh, Kathi- 
vadar, and Pipav^v. Trade now centres at Kathivadar^ as it has l)een 
extended to within seven or eight miles of the entrance. At Bherai, 
the imports for 1879-80 were valued at £9967 (Rs. 99,670), and 
the exports at £8152 (Rs. 81,520). At Kathivadar, the imports 
for 1879-80 were valued at £11,536 (Rs. 1,15,360), and the expo^rts 
at £4347 (Rs. 43,470). The rise of tide at highest springs at 
Pipilvav is fifteen feet, at ordinary springs ten feet, and at neaps 
six feet. During the quarter of the moon there is often no 
perceptible rise of tide. There is high water at full and change at 
half -past two. 

Tala'ja or Slllta'Bpur, belonging to Bhavnagar, is a small port^ 
at the mouth of the Shetrunji. It has a good anchorage for small 
craft in three fathoms of water between the Sultanpur shoal and 
the village of Siilt4npui\ This anchorage is much used by wind 
or tide-bound craft sailing up and down the gulf. The Talaja 
bill is a notable land-mark on nearing this port. At full and 
change there is high water at quarter past two o'clock. Tim 
imports for the four years ending 1879-80 amounted to £10,996 
(Rs. 1,09,960) in 1876-77, £15,168 (Rs. 1,51,680) in 1877-78, £15,167 
(Rs. 1,51,670) in 1878-79, and £11,844 (Ra 1,18,440) in 1879-80; 
and the exports to £9757 (Rs. 97,570) in 1876-77, £3,346 
rpa. 33,460) in 1877-78, £3845 (Ra 38,450)' in 1878-79, and 
';ill,844 (Rs. 1,18,440) in 1879-80. The. faffing off in exports and 
;> iftefs increase in imnrv’rl'.fl jrinrtmrp 
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Sundra'i in BMvnagar, an insignificant port, is used chiefly^ for 
the export of grain, mostly wheat grown in the Bhal district. The 

» i w. 1 Q7Q Q A « + -frv 


and £468 (Rs. 4680) in 1879-80; and the expoidis to £2014 
(Rs. 20,140) in 1876-77, £4557 (Rs* 45,570) in 1877-78, £4557 
(Rs. 45,570) in 1878-79, and £2814 (Rs. 28,140) in 1879-80. 

Besides these fifteen ports, there are PosMtra and Bet Belonging 
to the Baroda state, and Diu belonging to the Portngixese. Poshitra 
aflFords deep water shelter for the largest ships within half a mile 
of the mainland of Okhamandal. At Din, the high springs rise 
eleven feet, ordinary springs six. feet, and neaps three feet. At Din 
Head or Mandva the Baroda state in the general interests of 
shipping has agreed to bnild and maintain a revolving dioptric light 
of the fourth order. This light will be the chief lancl-mai'k on this 
part of the coast. Along with these ports may be noticed Shial 
Bet which affords an excellent harbour of refuge to the ports of 


Kathivadar and Bherai. This was an old pirate .stronghold and 


pir 

now belongs to the Habshi of Janjira. On the north side of Shial 
Bet, says Captain Dundas Taylor, there is capital anchorage 
affording shelter in the south-west monsoon. At this anchorage 
there is a depth of five or six fathoms at low water with a muddy 
bottom. With the development of railways, it is not improbable 


that the good anchorage afforded under Shial Bet and the excellent 


harbour of Salaya, will hereafter become two of the main outlets 
for the sea-borne trade of K^thi^wdr. 


Trade Centres, 


The chief trade centres are : Of sea ports, Jodia, Bedi, Salaya, 
Porbandar, Navibandar, Mangroi, Veraval, Jafarabad, Mahuva, 
and Bhavnagar ; of places on the railway line, Wadhwan, Limbdi, 
BotM, Sihor, Chital, Lathi, Jetpur, and Dhoraji ; and of leading 
towns, Bhanv^ Morvi, Kundla, S^ela, TJpleta, Bh^yayadar and 
Kutiyana for cotton ; Halvad and Dhrangadra for stone and cotton; 
Visdvadar, Sarsai, Mendarda, Kuvadva, Bagasra, Dedan, and JObari 


for clax'ified^^utter ; Xmbran, Balambha, and Hadiana foP'^wool; 


Babra, Vinchhia, Rajkot, Eandorna, KdMvad, Khambhalia, and 
Liilpur £or*^rain; Amreli foP^otton and grain; and Vasavad for 
v^ool and grain. The leading merchants in these trade centres are 
among Hindus, Vanias, Bhatids, andLohfeas, and among Musalinans 
Vohoras, Memans, and Kliojds. Some of the traders of the seaports 
and of Wadhwan, Jetpur, and Dhoraji own capital up to £100,000 
|(Rs. 10,00,000). They trade direct with Bombay and other laige 


markets, sending cotton, grain, clarified butter and other 


local 


produce, and bringing cloth, timber, groceries, and metals; «*^The 
imports are bought from wholesale merchants at the leading tirade 
centres by local dealers who sell them retail to the people, and 
fte exports are bought from the husbandmen by local dealers who 
sell them to wholesale merchants in the leading trade centres. 

Twenty-two fairs are held in Edthiawar, eleven in Porbandar, 
five in Nav4nagar, one in Jundgad, one in Wadhwan, one in Rajkot, 
one in Lakhtar, one in Vdnkfeer, and one in Dhandhuka. They 
l^t from one to seven days and are attended by 700 to 30,000 


SiijatatJ 


KATHliWAR. 


m 


persona Almost all the fairs are held during the rainy season, and 
many in the month of Shravcm (July- August). i^''he Kathiawar fairs 
are not held for trade, but chiefly for pilgrimage and in some cases 
for pleasure. Sweetmeats, cloth, trinkets, toys, metal pots, and 
other articles are brought to these fairs by neighbouring petty 
dealers who set up booths. Sweetmeats are sold by Kandois, and 
other articles chiefly by Vanias and Vohor^s. *^hese articles arc 
bought mostly for cash and sometimes for grain. A cattle fair and 
vegetable show was held by Major Nutt at Wadhwan in 1874 and 
1880, and at Kundla in 1875, to wdiich cattle, grain, vegetables, and 
other local produce were brought from different parts of Klnitlua- 
war. The shows were largely attended by chiefs and their followers. 
Few transactions were made : 

KdthkiiodT Fairs, 


-PliACS. 

State, ■ 

Vernacular. 

Date. 

English, 

Days it 

LASTS. 

Attend- 

ance. 

JunJigad 

Jundgad 

Maha 

J anuaiy - February . 

7 

50,000 

Navilnagar 

Navdnagar ... 

Shrdmn ... 

July “August 

a 

20,000 

Jodia 

it 



a 

8000 

Khambhrilia ... 


I) 


a 

7000 

Bhfmvad 


Ashdd 

June- July 

1 

5000 . 

Bhiidla 


Shrdvan ... 

July- August 

2 

7000 

Bhimnatii 

Dhaiidhaka... 

ij 


2 


Jadeshvar 

Vankaner ... 



4 

6000 

Tametar 

Lakhtar 

Bhddarva.,. 

August - September. 

3 


Urijkot 

RS-jkot 

Shrdvan ...i 

July -August 

3 

Sx)0 

Dedddra 

Wadbw5,n 

BMdarva...] 

August - September. 

2 

3000 

Por bandar 

Porbandar 

Ashdd ...| 

June*July 

1 

3000 

' ' ... 

>} w** 

Shrdmn ... 

July “August 

X 

10,000 


■ ■ >1 ■ . ■ : •••1 

Bhddarva..,, 

August - September. 

3 

6000 


tjy «»• ! 



1 

8000 



Maha 

January - February . 

1 

10,000 

M5dha\’i)ur 


Chaitra 

March -April 

4 

10,000 

Bilesbvar 


Shrdvan ,..i 

July- August 

1 

1000 

,, 


Malta ... 

January - February . 

1 


Visdvadar 


SJtrdvan ... 

1 July -August 

1 

1500 

Jaltushvar 



1 ' 

X 

700 

Adodar 


Ashvin „. 

September - October.! 

1 

10,000 

1 


No weeklj?- markets are held in Kdthidwar. At Bhavnagar 
Navanagar and Junagad a daily market called gujri is held from 
four to six in the evening. The gujri is attended by about 
a hundred sellers and two hundred buyers, residents of the 
town. Cloth, knives, nut-crackers, toys and other aiticles to the 
value of about £10 (Rs. 100) are sold for cash by retail cloth- 
dealers and other craftsmen. Twenty years ago there were no 
^eparate buildings for grain and vegetable markets in K4thidwfc 
•'^Vegetables were usually carried in baskets by women to 
different parts of the town and sold in exchange for grain. 
At present (1882) there are buildings for grain and vegetable, 
markets in almost all the chief towns, where vegetable growers 
and vegetable and grain dealers bring vegetables and grain for 
sale. Besides these vegetable and grain markets, a cotton market 
has lately been opened in the Wadhw4n civil: station, where cotton 
is inspected and cotton bales are marked with the market seal 
A, duty of la (mis, 8) a hhmdi is levied as inspecting fee by the 
,Wadhw4n state. Several European firms have agencies in the 
“Wadhw4n civil station, and lar^e dealinffs take nlace there. 
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Except a few lately opened cattle markets in JlialdvM there are 
no cattle markets in Kdthiawar. »'^attle 


Markets. 


le are mostly brought by 
Charans and Sindhis, who always sell their cattle outside the touui 
or village. As husbandmen are seldom able to pay in cash, the 
Sindhis often arrange with them to recover the amount at the next 
*^harvest, sometimes by instalments and sometimes at once. There 
is a cattle market called si7i9'ote in- Navanagar where townspeople 
sometimes bring their cattle for sale. 


Village 

Siiopkeexjers. 


.Hi 


' Except the very small hamlets of shepherds and graziers called 
nesses, every village has at least one shop. The village shopkeeper 
is a Vania, Lohana, Bhatia, or Meman. He sells to ^ the people of 
his village clarified hntter, oil, sugar, molasses, groceries, cloth, and 
other articles, sometimes for cash and sometimes in barter for 
grain and cotton. ^^The village shopkeeper is generally also a money- 
lender, and recovers the money lent in grain at harvest time. He 
is generally connected with a merchant in one of the leading trade 
centres to whom he sends cotton and grain bought from the 
husbandmen and from whom he buys groceries and piece-goods. 
The village shopkeeper often lends grain to the husbandmen on 
kadhdro, that is on condition of being repaid at haiwest one-fourth 
or one-half more than was lent. 


Carriers. 




The local trade is carried on partly in carts and partly on pack- 
bullocks and asses. The cart traffic in Navanagar is in the hands 
of Lohanas, Bhansalis, Memans, and Khojas, who carry passengers 
and cotton, grain, cloth, groceries, timber, clarified butter, and oil. 
Before the opening of the railway to Wadhw^n cartmen used to 
go to difierent parts of Navanagar and to Rajkot. They now 
generally go to Wadhwan and Jetpur. Many cartmen carry for 
hire. A few buy from husbandmen and village shopkeepers about 
£30 (Rs. 800) worth of goods and sell them in retail from village 
to village. Traffic on pack-bullocks and asses is in the hands of 
Memans, Majothis, Golarands, Jogiravals, and Charans, who carry 
grain, cotton-seeds, salt, clarified butter, oil, and sorcmgi. Many of 
them carry for hire, but some buy from husbandmen and wholesale 
’^dealers goods worth about £200 (Rs. 2000) and sell them to the 
people and traders of other districts. 


FetlcIIers, 



Besides caiTiers, there are peddlers, mostly Vanife, Lohanas, 
Bhatids, Yohoras, Khojas, and Memans, The peddlers generally 
deal in groceries, cloth, vegetables, and other miscellaneous artielel 
They fill their packs in the larger villages and carrying them on 
their own backs or on bullocks, sell to the people of neighbouring 
^ small villages, rarely for cash and mostly in barter for cotton and 
grain. 

The Import trade of K4thi4w4r, excluding the ports belonging 
to the British Government to Portugal and to His Highness the 

i 1 X.™ ... - ±. . 1 1 t i » ■* 


G4.ikw4r of Baroda, according to the 1879-80 returns, amounted 
to £2,172,758 (Rs. 2,17,27,580) and the exports to £16,06,887 
(Rs, 1 ,60,68,870). The details' of imports, in order of importance, are 
grain 82,351 tons valued at £810,553 (Rs. 81,05,530), rice and pulse 
H,021 tons worth £202,723 (Rs. 20,27,230), cloth worth £1,85,284 
(Rs. 18,52, 840\ sugar tons worth £107.704 (Rs. 10,77.040); gold 
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silver and cash amounting to £107,100 (Rs. 10,71,000), molasses 
3845 tons worth £81,349 (Rs. 8,13,490), sesamum. seed 5189 tons 
worth £71,330 (Rs. 7,13,300), clarified butter 833 tons worth £63,787 
(Rs. 6,37,870), metal 1031 tons worth £60,006 (Rs. 6,00,060), dates 
7006 tons worth £52,855 (Rs. 5,28,550), oil 1163 tons worth £41,292 
(Rs. 4,12,920), timber worth £34,885 (Rs. 8,48,850), opium nine tons 
worth £31,104 (Rs. 3,11,040), hetelnuts worth £23,323 (Rs. 2,33,230), 
fruit 1536 tons worth £21,577 (Rs. 2,15,770), seeds 974 tons worth 
£21,038 (Rs. 2,10,380), cocoanuts 4487 tons worth £20,260 
(Rs. 2,02,600), hides 77 tons worth £14630 (Rs. 1,46,300), tobacco and 
gdnja 808 tons worth £14,073 (Rs. 1,40,730), cotton seeds 1852 tons 
worth £10,287 (Rs. 1,02,870), beer wines and spirits worth £9755 
(Rs. 97,550), grocery 293 tons worth £7911 (Rs. 79,110), dry dates 
624 tons worth £7374 (Rs. 73,740), silk worth £7056 (Rs. 70,560), 
cotton yarn worth £7000 (Rs. 70,000), coir 502 tons worth £6765 
(Rs. 67,650), sackcloth 199 tons worth £6008 (Rs. 60,080), mahuda 
193 tons worth £5211 (Rs. 52,110), spices 290 tons worth 
£5133 (Rs. 51,330), twist 52 tons worth £4450 (Rs. 44,500), paper 
2173 tons worth £3516 (Rs. 35,160), firewood 166 tons worth £3486 
(Rs. 34,860), groundnuts 344 tons worth £3439 (Rs. 34,390), sugar- 
candy 46 tons worth £2567 (Rs. 25,670), colour 116 tons worth 
£2505 (Rs. 25,050), ivory three tons worth £2163 (Rs. 21,630), coals 
403 tons worth £2021 (Rs. 20,210), lime 28 tons worth £464 
(Rs. 4640) grass 191 tons worth £343 (Rs. 3,430), umbrellas worth 
£230 (Rs. 2300), tea one ton worth £216 (Rs. 2160), cofiee three 
tons worth £178 (Rs. 1780), cotton three tons worth £1 30 (Rs. 1300), 
lace worth £112 (Rs. 1120), salt 35 tons worth £94 (Rs. 940), flax 
and hemp one ton worth £85 (Rs. 850), wool one ton worth £70 
(Rs. 700), soap nine tons worth £63 (Rs. 630), stone 28 tons worth 
£22 (Rs. 220), castor-oil worth £8 (Rs. 80), and other miscellaneous 
articles 642 tons worth £109,335 (Rs. 10,93,350). 

Of Exports the details, in order of importance, are cotton 82,277 
tons valued at £925,311 (Rs. 92,53,110), gold silver and ready cash 
amounting to £493,163 (Rs. 49,81,630), wool 888 tons valued at 
£58,568 (Rs. 5,85,680), grain 69S8 tons valued at £44,484 
(Rs. 4,44,840), cotton yarn 1268 tons valued at £16,527 (Rs. 1,65,270), 
metal 54 tons valued at £6272 (Rs. 62,720), clarified butter 52 tons 
valued at £5950 (Rs. 59,500), stone valued at £4268 (Rs. 42,680), 
sackcloth 161 tons valued at £3466 (Rs. 34,660), Icapds 183 tons valued 
at £2470 (Rs. 24,700), cloth valued at £2424 (Rs. 24,240), dates 221 
tons valued at £1771 (Rs. 17,710), hides 477 tons valued at £1457 
(Rs. 14,570), red dungry cloth 436 tons valued at £1042 (Rs. 10,420), 
molasses 53 tons valued at £947 (Rs. 9470), seeds 40 tons valued 
at £864 (Rs. 8640), sesamum seed valued at £720 (Rs. 7200), 
spirits valued at £540 (Rs. 5400), sweet oil seven and a half tons 
valued at £357 (Rs. 3570), cotton seed 62 tons valued at £311 
(Rs. 3110), grocery nine tons valued at £243 (Rs. 2430), spices 
fourteen and a half tons valued at £182 (Rs. 1820), castor-oil seed 
21 tons valued at £156 (Rs, 1560), colour six tons valued at £129 
(Rs. 1290), tobacco six tons valued at 128 (Rs. 1280), fruit and 
vegetables 10 tons valued at £95 (Rs. 950), timber valued at £70 
(Rs. 700), peacocks’ feathers valued at £65 (Rs« 650), soap nine tom 
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valued at £63 (Rs. 630), coals eight tons valued at £43 (Rs. 430), lime 
three tons valued at £39 (Rs. 390), red ochre fifteen and a half tons 
valued at £34 (Rs. 340), salt ten and a half tons valued at £28 
(Rs. 280), mahiula one ton .valued at £27 (Rs. 270), cocoanuts two 
tons valued at £20 (Rs. 200), grass five tons valued at £9 (Rs, 90), and 
miscellaneous articles valued at £34,643 (Rs. 3,46,430). 

Of Imports, the chief articles are grain, sugar, sugarcandy, 
metals, groceries, dyes, ivory, piece goods, cotton yarn, silk, dates, 
betelnuts, cocoanuts, timber, cordage, clarified butter, oil, molasses, 
tobacco, maJmda, opium, and liquor. Under grain come wdieat, 
millet, rice, and difierent kinds of pulse, ^ Wheat, though growm to 
a large extent in Kathiawar, is in such exceptional years as the 
famine of 1876-77, brought from the North-West Provinces and the 
Panjah. Millet, both spiked millet or. bdjri and Indian millet or 
juvcir, are brought from Karachi, and, like wheat, in years of local 
scarcity, from upper India. Rice comes from Bengal, the Konkan, 
and Gnjax"4t. *^'he local supplies of mag, adad, and ^ gram are 
supplemented from Vagad and Gujarat, and twver which is not 
grown in Kathiawar is brought chiefly from Kajra.^ "^'rom Bombay 
before the opening of the railway were brought by sea and 
are now brought both by sea and land, sugar, sugarcandy, metals, 
cotton and woollen cloth, cotton yarn, groceries, glass and ehinaware, 
wooden furniture, toys, European liquor, silk, kerosene oil, cocoanuts, 
ivory, and indigo. The imports of cloth in 1876-77 amounted to 
£117,708, in the two following years of distress they dwindled to 
nearly half that amount, and in 1879-80 again rose to £185,284 
The main channel for these imports chiefly of Manchester piece- 
goods was Bhavnagar with one-third, Bedi admitted £21,918 and 
the rest was equally distributed among other ports. The imports 
of sugar in 1879-80 were 3791 tons worth £107,704, against 2373 
tons worth £57,289 in 1878-79. Of sugarcandy about 450 tons 
worth £11,723 were imported in 1877778 ; the usual import appears 
to be between 400 and 600 tons, ^ates, Miajw and khd/vak come 
from the Arabian and Persian Gulf ports ; betelnuts, cocoanuts, 
timber, and cordage from Malabar, Konkan and Zanzibar, opium 
and sorangi from M4lwa, clarified butter and oil from Parkar and 
P4tanvada, and silk cloth, molasses, tobacco, husumha, and maJmda 
from Ahmadabad and other parts of Gujarat. Coir is brought 
chiefly in the form of coir-stxing and rope. This import amounted 
to £6765 in 1879-80, and the highest import was £16,266 in 1878-79 
^ The vsupplies of timber on the Gir and Barda hills do not nearly equal 
the demand, and large quantities are imported. In 1808 firewood was 
BO scarce that Colonel Walker wrote : ^ The want of firewood is a most 
serious inconvenience in the country, so much so that it was not 
unusual, when the governor’s army was passing through and the 
villages were unable to supply fuel, for the landlord to cause a 
village to be deserted, and its timber used as fuel.’ In later tim.es 


iniporls of grain, excluding rice and pulse, amounted to 31,260 tons valued 
iJo 66,590 tons at iJ719,303 in 1878«79, and to 70,315 tons at 
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there were occasionally small exports of timber. In 184<o-4?6, 
Bhavnagar exported timber worth £190 ; in 1849-50 the exports 
from the Jnnd-gad coast ainonnted to £1130 and in 1864 those from 
the Navanagar outlets wpre worth £1838. Since 1864 there seem to 
have been no exports. ^‘On the other'hand large quantities of timber 
are imported, 'KBhciviiagar imported timber worth £1820 in 3845-46, 
£26,595 in 1873-74, £45,900 in 1876-77, £13,335 in 1877-78, and 
£16,690 in 1879-80. Navanagar imported timber worth £976 in 
1844, £14,392 in 1864, £15,293 in 1874, £14,230 in 1877-78, £14,686 
in 1878-79, and £9584 in 1879-80. Junagad imported timber 
worth £1563 in 1849-50, £2279 in 1869-70, £4774 in 1876-77, 
£485 in 1878-79, and £250 in 1879-80. The total imports in 
the province amounted to £45,900 in 1876-77, £30,060 in 1877-78, 
£28,631 in^ 1878-79, and £34,885 in 1879-80. The cause of this 
falling off in imports was the famine of 1878-79, when house 
building was stopped in almost all parts of the province. ^Large 
beams of teak are imported from Karw4r and Maulmain and rafters 
from Balsar and other ports near the Surat Dangs. In native liouses, 
haldarva, in logs of three or four tons each, is almost solely used. 
Except opium, sovwngi, clarified butter, oil, silk-cloth, tobacco, 
Icaswmbo, and mahuda, imports are brought into the province 
by the merchants of the chief trade centres, chiefly Vanias, Bhatias, 
Lohj4n4s, Parsis, Yohorfis, Khojas, and Memans, from whom town 
and village petty dealers buy and sell to the people. Opium is 
brought by Government to their warehouse at Rdjkot, and there 
sold to the opium farmers of different states who retail it. Before 
the opening of railways, somngi was brought from Malwa hy 
Chdrans, DepaMs, and Vanjar5;S on pack-bullocks and sold in retail 
to the dyers. It is now imported by rail chiefly by Vania and 
Vohora merchants of the leading trade centres and sold in 
retail to the dyers. Especially in the northern division clarified 
butter and oil are generally brought by Pifrkar traders in kimdds 
or skin-pots, and sold to wholesale dealers. In other parts they are 
brought by merchants belonging to the main trade centres, ’^ilk- 
cloth which is used throughout the province chiefly for women's 
bodices scarves and petticoats, comes from Ahmadabad, either through 
district merchants who go to Ahmadabad to buy it or through 
Ahmadabad merchants and manufactures, who send their agents to 
sell it in the chief Kathidw^:lr towns and villages. Molasses, though 
prepared in and sent in small quantities from Sorath, . Hal^r, 
Kathiawar and Goliiivad, is largely imported from Navsari and 
other districts both in gltadds or earthen pots and in ravm or sack- 
cloth, by merchants of the leading trade centres. The exports of 
molasses in 1878-79 wex'e valued at £4989 and at £527 in 1879-80. 
The iniports in 1878-79 were 3093 tons worth £45,911 and in 
1879-80 3845 tons valued at £81,349. . Kanbis from Oharotar and 
other parts of Gujardt bring and sell tobacco in their own carts both 
to traders and to consumers. Before the extension of the railway 
to Wadliwan, mangoes, fruit, and vegetables were brought from 
, Gujdrat im carts, and now come by rail and are distributed by retail 
dealers. “^Safflower or kastimbo is brought by traders, dyers, and 
Gujarit landholders, and bv KaMla or dipitfliAra %xrhn 
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n and Pardesliis. Of metals, iron is 

genera y a. , sheets 

to°blackmith? or to^ hiJbandmen and labourers who have it nrade 
• i- -fill ISfails railings, chains, lattice work, and other 

mto field tools f ty Vohoras. Axes and field 

toSs ^wHch were femerlj made byical smiths, now come ready 

mSe from Bombay. ''' Gold%ilver, copper ^d brass are imported 
hv Vdnids and other central merchants. •’"The merchants sell gold 

ir^d silver in retail to petty to-wn merchants, Avho sell it to consnmois 
ofto SnShs w^ work it into ornaments-' For some years 
afti 18& when hnsbandmen amassed much money owing to the 
hif^h price of cotton and other produce, large quantities of goU 
Slver were imported into the province and bought by the 
husbandmen. ‘^'A few years later gold was 

where its price was very high, and during the famine yeais 
(1877-1879), large quantities of gold and silver ornaments were sold 
by husbandmen and other middle-class people, meked into bars, 

V _ . , -r^ 1 _ T-vv'OaCJ QT'A ApjTAflv h011.0'ht OV 
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SS who ZtTaem a cooking, dining, dl-inki^, and water 
pots, and sometimes in sheets by well-to-do pople wbo have them 
Lade into pots and vessels hy coppersmiths. In the prosperous 
times of the American war (1863-1865) large quantities of copper 
and brass were imported md metal pots came 
iinstead of earthen ones; hut during the famine of 1877-1879 the 
(people were forced to part with large quantities of their brass 

ware. 


H 


'"^The chief esports,,are cotton, grain, oil, oil-seeds, -trool, clarified 
butter and stone.'^Of these cotton is the chief. IromDtwafo, 
that is the beginning of the Vikram or Gujarat new year (October- 
Novemher), husbandmen begin to bargain with the village dealers 
to deliver a certain quantity of cotton in the season, getting part 
.^payment in advance. The village dealers in turn bargain with 
' wholesale merchants and receive cash from them which they pay to 
the husbandmen. The village dealers receive from the husbandmen 
cotton as it comes from the field, and, after having it ginned 
by the hand cleaner or charkha make it over to the wholesale 
merchant. From the wholesale merchant, cotton passes to the 
pTiipf trade centres, where it is pressed into hales and sent to 
Bombay. Before 1864 cotton went from the K4thMwar ports in 
loose hales called dkolcdds and kothlis. Half presses are now found 
not only in every leading trade centre hut also in the chief district 
towns. Before the railway was continued to Wadhwdn, the whole 
of the JhAlavM cotton went to Dholera and was thence .sent to 
Bombay. Several outside merchants, including Bombay European 
firms, had their agencies at Dholera which bought large quantities. 
After the extension of the railway to Wadhwan, Dholera lost 
almost all its trade, as the cotton goes hy Wadhwdn to Bombay 
by rail Most of the agencies have been moved from Dholera to 
■Wadhwdn, The opening of the BhA-vnagar-Gondal railway has, 
now turned a part of this trade to Bhdvnagar, whence cotton is 
shipped to l^mbay. The cotton exporters, who belong to the 
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and Kliojfe. A few years since, some Bombay European firms 

opened offices and kept European agents at Bhavnagar and 
Wadliwan. These buy cotton from local merchants for their own 
firms as well as for other Bombay and English firms, and export 
it to Bombay. The agents have set up full presses in which they 
press their own and other merchants' cotton. Much cotton was 
formerly spun by native -women -with common spindles or rentids 
and the yarn was wmven into coarse and other country cloth by 
Dheds, Vohoras, and Tarias, At that time the growth of cotton 
was much more limited than it now is. The expoi't was small, 
and as country cloth was commonly used, there was little import 
of foreign piece goods. At present foreign piece goods are rapidly 
supplanting the local manufacture. The area under cotton varies 
to a great extent with the price it fetches. When prices are high 
the people increase the area, and reduce the area when prices fall. 
Many tracts which were under cotton during the American war 
are now under grain. Cotton does not pay unless it fetches more 
than £14 (Rs. 140^) the khdndi of seven hundredweight or four pence 
the pound in Liverpool. 

"^wo kinds o£.cotton are grown in the province, vdgria or dhdnhnia 
and 'pwriadia or Idlia. Vdgria is almost solely grown in the north 
and east districts in JhdUvdd and Dhandhuka, and Idlia throughout 
the rest of the province. The pod of the vdgria does not open when 
ripe so as to allow the seed cotton to be picked. It only slightly 
opens and clasps the cotton tightly, so that the pod and all has to be 
picked. Th^immadia when ripe bursts open, and the cotton is 
easily picked from the pod as it hangs from the tree. Vdgria cotton 
though inferior to it can by careful handling be prepared so as to 
look very much like piwiadia. VdgHa has the advantage that the 
pods can be stored during the rains without injury. Vdgria cotton 
stored and cleaned in December is called navlodh. It is whiter than 
pumadia but in other respects is poorer. The chief varieties of 
exported cotton are locally called a^r the divisions from which 
they come as Hahir and JlullavM. Mrhe best cotton comes from the 
Palitdna state. The whole crop of Palitdna cotton is only about 
2100 tons (6000 khdnclis)^ but it is by far the best prepared for 
market, being well cleaned and free from adulteration. It is bulky 
of a good bright creamy white with a yellowish tinge, and the 
staple is even fine and fairly strong and long. It classes fx'om good 
to fine. The cotton grown in the Bhdvnagar districts is called 
desdn. It closely resembles Pdlit^na cotton but is not so well 
prepared, and is occasionally damped to add to its weight or mixed 
with seed, especially when prices rise beyond the rates at which the 
cotton was sold. The Bhdvnagar crop averages about 9800 tons 
(28,000 khdndis), and most of it classes in Bombay and Europe as 
good. With care it could easily be made as fine as the Palit^na 
cotton. The cotton grown in Wadhw^n, Limbdi, Halvad, Chuda 
and Gujarvedi is known as Vdgria JhdlAvdd, and is grown from 
a peculiar seed. In Bombay and Europe it is known as Dholera 
cotton. When properly picked and cleaned, it is reckoned good 
cotton, being a bright white which does not readily fade. Its staple 
too is strong fairly long and even, and it has much bodv and bnllr 
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Spinners readily buy it to mix with other kinds of cotton which 
lack these qualities. It is seldom properly prepared, most of it 
being full of fine powdered leaf, which, after a certain stage, it is 
almost impossible to remove. Jatvdcl cotton, grown between 
Wadhwan and Viramgdm, finds its way into the Kathiawar markets ; 
it is of a very low quality. Mahuva cotton, grown chiefly in 
the Mahuva, Lilia, Amreli, Kundla and Talaja districts, closely 
resembles Palitdna cotton, and like Palitana cotton classes from good 
to fine. What specially recommends it to bu^mrs is its purity and 
cleanness. In 1880-81 parcels of this cotton fetched as high a price as 
machine-ginned Broach. In the Bh£ and the neighbouring district 
of Dhandhuka, a better cotton is known as pivmaclia or Idlia, This 
when cleaned by Platt’s Macarthy gins is sold as, and when properly 
prepared closely resembles machine-ginned Broach. The bulk of the 
crop from these districts as well as from Limbdi, Eanpur, Borsad, 
Cambay, and Dholka, is marred by leaf and is known as sakalia. A 
weak flimsy cotton finds its way into Kathid.w^r from these districts 
and is known in Bombay as sagar. It is harsh, short stapled, and of a 
dirty white much like wool in appearance and touch, and mixed with 
salt and clay. It is known at once by its smell. The cotton of Sorath 
and Hd-lar is inferior to that grown in other parts of Kathiawar and 
is known in Bombay and Europe by the names of its place of export, " 
Vei4val and Mangrol. It is soft and flimsy of a bluish white, and 
though the staple is fairly long and silky, it is weak and much mixed 
with dark broken leaf and seed. Here, as elsewhere, except in 
Mahtiva and Piilitana, adulteration is common and most diflScult to 
stop. 

The cotton crops are gathered and begin to arrive at Bha^uiagar 
and Mahuva in January, supplies being plentiful in April. At 
Wadhwan it begins to come early in March, supplies being plentiful 
in May. At Dholera^ Veraval, Mangrol, Jodia and other ports, it 
begins to come in March and is plentiful in April. 

In spite of the competition of gmning factories^ large quantities 
of Kathiawar cotton are still cleaned by the common hand gin or 
eharkha. Between 1866 and 1882 several attempts at opening 
ginning^ factories have been made, some of which are still working ; 
others from various reasons have been closed. The common hand- 
gin or charkha consists of a stand supporting an iron and wmoden 
rollers revolving at such a distance from each other as to allow the 
cotton to pass between them but not the seeds. There are two handles 
moving the rollers, one at each end of the frame, which require tw-o 
persons to work, one of whom feeds the rollers with seed-cotton. 
About 12 to 14 sets of seed cotton or Impels can be cleaned in an 
hour by this instrument giving from 4 to 4| sers of cleaned cotton. 
Almost every cultivator owns a hand-gin by which with the help of 
his family he cleans his cotton. At the large towns in the cotton 
. districts, such as Bhitvnagar, Bot^d, Kundla, and Gadara, merchants 
collect the owners of hand-gins in a yard to clean the cotton which 
they have purchased. These ginning enclosures are called dd. 

Hunter^ g^nnmg and pressing details have been contributed by Captain M, 
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The labourers are paid by the amount of cotton they clean. If the 

proprietor of* the tkZ provides them with three meals a day and 
tobacco fuel and water, the work is paid for at the rate of 2a. 
(Re, 1) for five to seven mmis. If the labourers provide their own food 
they receive payment at the rate of 2s, (Re. 1) for three to four mans. 
The rate of remuneration varies from year to year according to the 
state of the labour market. In 1866 the Wadhwan Cotton Gin and 
Press Company Limited was started by Mr. J. M. Drennan.^ This 
company had two branches, one at Wadhwan civil station consisting 
of a complete factory of sixty gins and the other at Dhandhuka with 
a similar number of gins. The Wadhwan branch has been long 
closed owing to expensive management and a badly chosen site 
from wdiicli most of the buildings were washed away in a flood in 
1867. It also suffered from the opposition of the Mahdjan or local 
trades union. The Dhandhuka branch is still worked at a profit 
by the Dholera Press and Ginning Company Limited. But profit is 
possible only owing to the capital now invested being not more 
than £2700 (Rs. 27,000) against the original outlay of 111,700 
(Rs. 1,17;000). The ill success of this property was due to causes 
similar to those which led to the closing olthe Wadhwan branch. 
Though it is now worked at a profit, the Dhanduka branch will 
never prove a satisfactory investment, because cotton of good class 
is not grown in sufficient quantity in the neighbourhood to keep 
the machinery in full work. The factory also suffers from the 
competition of the hand-ginning yards. The factory started at 
Limbdi by Messrs. W. and A. Graham of Bombay was not a 
success. A small factory was built at Vala consisting of ten gins 
and is still worked at a profit, but it is too much of a toy to 
attract business and is not very favourably situated. 

In 1870-71 a ginning factory and cotton press of fifty Platt's 
Macarthy gins was opened at Dhoraji in the Gondal state at 
a capital cost of about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) advanced by the state 
to Mr. Drennan at fi.ve per cent interest. Great difficulties were 
experienced in setting the factory going, first from the failure 
of manufacturers, from quarrels with the patentees, from the 
foundering of the boats bringing the machinery, and most of all 
from the owners of native or hand gins. Though these difficulties 
were overcome the result was not successful and no return was 
obtained on the capital expended. Lately the management has 
been reformed and rendered more efficient. The factories have not 
been working long enough under the new arrangement to judge of 
the financial result. But the administrators of the state who now 
direct the management are sanguine of success as the town of 
Dhoraji is now the terminus of the Bhavnagar-Gondal I'ailway 
and both factories have been largely patronised by the local cotton 
dealers during the past season. The press is worked by an engine 
of sixteen horse-power, it employs thirty-five men twelve women 
and ten children, and is capable of turning out 160 full-pressed bales 
every day. The cost of |>ressing one We including hoops and 
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covering is 7^. (Rs. SJ). The ginning factory consists of fifty gins 
driven by a twenty horse-power engine and is capable of turning out 
400 mans of cleaned cotton a day. It employs during the season 
forty men, seventy women, and thirty-six children. Hitherto only 
merchants have brought their cotton to be cleaned. The husband- 
men continue to clean their cotton at home by means of the hand-gin 
or chaThMs» 

In 1874-75 a ginning factory with John’s patent gins was 
started at Ldthi with capital subscribed by three Europeans of 
Bhavnagar and a native. The gin used was an invention of one 
of the European shareholders who claimed for it the advantage of 
effectively cleaning the cotton without damaging the fibre. This 
result was realised but the cotton-dealers in Bhdvnagar, being used 
to the appearance of cotton cleaned by Platt’s gins, declined to 
purchase the cotton turned out of the new factory except at 
lower rates. This circumstance combined with mismanagement led 
to the financial failure of the undertaking. The machinery was 
sold at one-tenth cost price and removed to Broach. 

Since the opening of the railway (1880) a ginning factory has 
been started by a native merchant containing fifty of Platt’s patent 
gins worked by a nineteen horse-power engine and employing 
seventy-five hands during the cotton season. The rate for cleaning 
cotton in this factory is la 3cZ. (10 annas), Is, 6d (12 annas) and 
Is, 9d* (14 annas) the man of cleaned cotton according to the 
quality of the cotton. The better classes of cotton having fewer 
seeds, are cleaned easier and charged lower rates. The seed is 
returned to the owner. There is no special tax on this industry and 
the financial results of the first year’s working axe satisfactory and 
encouraging. It is probable that these factories will be established 
at the cotton centres in the interior of the province along the 
line of railway. There is not much difterence in the relative cost 
of cleaning cotton by the steam gin and the common hand-gin or 
charJcha. But the steam gin works about twelve times as fast as the 
hand-gin and the rapid changes in the price of cotton is making 
this saving of time a matter of the first importance. Hand-gin 
cleaned cotton is paid for by the weight of the seed extracted, while 
machine gin cleaned cotton is paid for by the weight of the cleaned 
cotton. Machine giimed cotton fetches about five per cent more for 
every khdndi than cotton cleaned by the native process. Machine 

£ *nning must therefore extend ; and, owing to the saving in manual 
hour which it effects, will inevitably deprive a number of people 
of part of their means of livelihood. An economic change is 
at work among the native population, the result of which it is 
difficult to foresee. It is probable that by degrees the population 
which does not depend exclusively on agriculture, such as Kolis 
Ahirs and Bharv^ds, will leave the villages and settle in the larger 
towns as a fixed labouring community. The pressure of population 
on the land will thus he reduced and the tillage of the soil will be 
left to those classes who will do it most justice. If this expectation 
is realised, landowners cultivators and labourers will benefit 
,by the introduction of steam and machinery into the province* 
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Kathiawar cotton is pressed by steam presses and by native screw 
presses. In spite of the facilities aiforded by steam presses, the 
railway draws so much cotton to the Bhaynagar port for shipment 
to Bombay that native screws for half pressing are in full work 
during the season (March- June). There are seven steam cotton 
presses in the province, five at Bh^vnagar, one at Mahuva, and one 
at Wadhwdn. Of the steam cotton presses at Bhavnagar the first 
was the Volkart United Press owned by the Volkart United Press 
Company and started in 1871. It has a capital of £15,365 
(Es. 1,53,650); has two presses worked by an engine of twenty 
horse-power; it daily employs 199 men and forty women^ 
and pays £950 (Rs. 9500) every year as wages. The second steam 
press is the Bhdvnagar Cotton Press, owned by the Bhdvnagar 
Cotton Manufactory Company Limited. It was started in 1872. 
It has a capital of £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) ; has three presses worked 
by an engine of twenty-five horse-power ; it daily employs fifty-two 
workmen, and pays £400 (Rs. 4000) every year in wages. The 
third press is the West Press owned by the West’s Patent Press 
Company Limited. It was started in 1877. It has a capital of 
£8000 (Rs. 80,000) ; has two presses worked by an engine of twenty 
horse-power ; it daily employs sixty men and thirty women, 
and pays £500 (Rs. 5000) every year in w^ages. The fourth press 
which belongs to the Fort Press Company Limited, was started in 
1877. It has a capital of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) ; has three presses 
worked by two engines of forty horse-power each ; it daily employs 
fifty-three men and forty women, and every year pays £680 
(Rs. 6800) in wages. The fifth press is the New Indian Press 
owned by the New Indian Press Company Limited. It was started 
in 1882. It has a capital of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) ; has four presses 
worked by two engines of twenty horse-power each ; it daily 
employs 150 men and twenty women, and every year pays £1500 
(Rs. 15,000) in wages. The sixth cotton press is the Mahuva Cotton 
Press at Mahuva ; it is owned by the Bhd.vnagar Cotton Manufactory 
Company Limited, and it was started in 1877. It has a capital of 
£7000 (Rs. 70,000) ; has two presses worked by an engine of 
eighteen horse-power ; it daily employs forty-five workmen, and 
every year pays £230 (Rs. 2300) in wages. The seventh press at 
Wadhw^n civil station is owned by Gaddum and Company and 
has a capital of £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) ; has two presses wox*ked 
by an engine of forty-five horse-power ; and it daily employs 116 
workmen. No tax is levied by the Bhdvnagar state on the steam 
press industry ; on the contrary, when practicable, facilities and 
concessions are made for their convenience. The usual terms 
which the proprietors of presses make with the state are that 
the land occupied by the press should he rented from the state 
for a yearly payment of £5 to £30 (Rs. 60 « Rs. 300). The lessees 
are forbidden to use the land for any purpose except for a 
steam cotton press. The period for which the land is leased is not 
specified except in the case of Messrs. Gaddum and Oo/s New Indian 
Press Company which has a lease for ninety-nine years or up to such 
time as the company shall remove their establishment. The average 
charge for full-pressing a bale of cotton varies according to the 
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season from 2s. md. (Ee. 1-7) to 3s. 6d, (Rs. If) or 6s. (Rs, 3) 
tlie loale when bagging and steel hoops are provided by the press. 
From 125 to 150 full-pressed bales can be turned out in one day 
from each press. It is calculated that a steam press, fully occupied, 
will recoup the capital outlay in about four seasons. 

The primitive native screw for pressing cotton into what are termed 
half -pressed bales is rapidly disappearing from Bhavnagar. The 
Bcrews-are being moved inland along the line of railway at Lathi, Botad 
Dhor^ji, Ranpur, Jetpur^ and Bhdyavadar, as the railway charges are 
more favourable to half -pressed bales than to dhoMds. The screws 
'" are made of local hdbul wood on account of its peculiar toughness. 
The frame is made of teakwood imported to Bhavnagar from Malabar. 
These screws are set up by local carpenters at a cost of about £50 
(Rs. 500). They last ten to fifteen years within which time the 
screws have to be occasionally renewed. Twelve men are required 
to work one screw press. Such a gang working from six in the 
morning till seven in the evening with an interval for meals would 
turn out filfty to sixty bales for which they are paid at the rate 
of £2 10s. to £3 (Rs, 25 -Rs. 30) for 100 bales. Each man earns 
about 2s. (Re. 1) a day. The ordinary size of a half -pressed bale is 
about 6' X 4' X 4' and the average weight is seven hundredweights. 
Sacking and coir rope are used to secure these bales instead of the 
steel hoops employed in full-pressed bales. This covering is termed 
hdrddTb or tare and weighs from twenty-one to twenty-eight pounds. 
There used to be about thirty-five of these screw presses at Bh^v- 
nagar alone. The cost of sending every half-pressed bale to Bombay 
by sea is for freight Ss, to 5s. (Rs, 1^-Rs, 2^'-), cartage Sd. (2 cm-s.), 
pressing 7 id. (5 am.), and gunny 5s. (Rs. 2 |), or a total of 10s. lO^d. 
(Es. 5-7), The cost for a full-pressed bale is for freight 9d. to Is. 
dd. (6-10 am.), cartage |cZ. (i anna), for pressing 3s. (Rs. 1|-) and 
for gunny 2s. 7 id. (Re. 1-5) or a total of 7s. (Es. 3|). As one 
half-pressed bale is twice as heavy as a full-pressed bale it follows 
that a gain of about 3s. (Rs. 1|) on every bale is obtained by sending 
cotton to Bombay in the shape of half -pressed bales, but the pilfering, 
adulteration, and wastage to which the half -pressed bales are exposed 
on the way and at the time of sale in Bombay is so serious that it is 
found more advantageous to put the cotton in full-pressed bales. 
The greater popularity of the full-pressed form is proved by the 
export statistics which show that from September 1881 to June 1882, 
434,220 hundredweights in 124,063 full-pressed bales were exported 
against 143,143 hundredweights in 20,449 half-pressed bales. The 
owner of the screw-press receives a fee of one anna on each bale. It 
is calculated that in a favourable season a screw-press will bring in to 
the owner £20 (Rs. 200) clear gain. The screw and shed represent 
a capital outlay of about £200 (Rs. 2000) ; the return is therefore 
about ten per cent. 

It is difficult to come to any satisfactory conclusion as to the 
amount of cotton grown and sent from the province. The following 
roughly represents the recorded exports of cotton during the eight 
years ending 1880-81 ; 
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Kathiawar Cotton Exports {in Bahs)^ 187$^1880, 


For some time before 1861 the average price of cotton in Bombay 
was about 8^. (Es. 4) a man. In 1864 and 1865 the price rose to 
£3 10s. (Es. 35), it then greatly fell and at present (1882-83) is 18a 
(Es. 9) a man. Before 1861, the freight to Bombay was three- 
fourths of the present freight, and in 1864 and 1865 it was four 
times the present freight. In HdUr, Idlia cotton at present 
fetches £1 (Es. 10) more a hlidndi than dhdnhnia cotton. To the 
Navanagar merchant the total cost from ginning to exporting 
to Bombay is about £17 6a (Es. 173) the khdndi, and he gets in 
Bombay an average price of about £19 (Es. 190) the hlidndi, leaving 
him an average net profit of about £1 14s. (Es. 17) the hlidndi} 

To grow Idlia, which is the chief cotton in Kathiawar proper, the 
total cost to the original dealer is about £21 4s. (Es. 212) on the 
dhokda of twenty-five mans, and the proceeds at Bhavnagar £22 12s. 
(Es. 226), leaving a profit of about £1 6s. (Es. 13) The 
Bh5,vnagar merchant gets in Bombay £23 15s. (Es. 237-|^) for a 
dhokda of twenty-five mans, and the expenses incurred are about 
£23 (Es. 230), leaving him a net profit of about 15s. (Es. 7i) the 
dhokda.^ 

"Wheat, millet, and pulses are sent to Bombay and Karachi by Vania, 
Bhatia, Meman, and Khoja merchants. Wheat, chiefly gx'own in^'"" 
the Bhal, goes in large quantities from Bhavnagar and Wadhw^n. 
Millet, chiefly growing in Halar and K^thiawdr, and pulses grown 
in the Machhu Kdntha, are sent from the ports of Hdlar and Sorath. 


^ The details are : Eighty mans cotton in pod to yield one hhdndi of cotton £16, state 
dues on MIds or cotton-pods 14s,, taking' the cotton out of the pod 8 s., ginning £1 12s,, 
cart-hire to NavAnagar 5s., pressing Ss.6d., cart-hire to the wharf 2s., export duty 
Ss. 6d., freight to Bombay 3s. 6d., total £19 13s. 6d. Deduct as value of cotton seeds 
£2 7s ; totjd charges £17 6 s. 6d ; khdndi price in Bombay £19 ; Mdndi profit £l 
13s. 6d. 

2 The details are : Buying seventy-five maTis of uncleaned cotton or Mpds, including 

local state taxes, to produce one dhoJcda or twenty-five mam of cotton £21 11 s. 3<l,, 
ginning £1 10s., miscellaneous 4s., sacking 2s., exchange on bill 2s., cart-hire to 
Ohital 4s., railway fare from Ohital to Bhjivnagar 7s,, Bhavnagar charges 12s. j total 
£24 i2s. ^d. Deduct as value of cotton seeds £3 6 s* 74<^*; total charges £21 5s. 7id,^ 
dhohla rate at Bhdvnagar £22 12 s. 5 net dhokda profit to the Kd.thiaw4r merchant at 
Bhavnagar £1 6 s. 44dl. , ^ 

3 The details are : Cost of a dhokda at Bhavnagar £22 12s., cart-hip to the wharf Is., 

labour 6 d, freight to Bombay 4s., cart-hire and other expenses in Bombay 2 s. 5 

total cost to the Bhdvnagar merchant - £23 Os. Selling price of a dlidkda at 
Bombay £23 I5s. ; profit to the Bhavnagar merchant X4s, 


YeAb./',: 

Bh&v-' 

rtagar. 

Wadliwi-n. 

Uholera. 

Mahnva, 

Yerdval, 

M5,iigrol 

and 

Jodia, 

Total. 

1873-74 

68,000 

13,127 

24,300 

20,500 

23,600 

1.39,427 

1874-75 ... 

54,900 

27,937 

22,100 

21,500 

22;000 1 

148,437 

1875-70 

59,500 

27,616 

21,630 

13,200 

■■27,725 ! 

149,571 

1876-77 ... ... 

52,000 

23,400 

32,472 

14,300 

81,775 ! 

153,947 

1877-78* ... 

6S12 

10,663 

16,420 

950 

23,656 

68,001 

1878-79* ... 

14,100 

13,335 

10,100 

3100 

6100 ■ 

46,735 

1879-80 ... 

41,066 

29,000 

8200 

14,500 

13,500 

100,260 

1880-81 ... ... 

63,100 

30,450 

12,200 

17,800 

17,900 

141,450 


* Famine years. 
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Chapter ¥1. ^tliese articles are bought by export houses from village traders 
who get them direct from the growers. In Kathiawar it has been 
a custom to store in the ground a large quantity of grain, chiefly 
Exports. jiivdr and banti, as a defence against scarcity. KBut except a few 
chiefs who keep to the old practice, all dispose of their surplus 
grain to the traders who sell it either retail to the people or to 
export merchants. The exports of grain, excluding rice and dcU, 
amounted to 8848 tons valued at £112,1 96 (Es. 11,21,960) in 1877-78, 
to 6212 tons valued at £56,071 (Rs. 5,60,710) in 1878-79, and to 5787 
tons valued at £43,077 (Rs. 4,30,770) in 1879-80. 

under oil-seeds, come sesamum and castor-oil. '/These are grown in 
almost all parts of the province and are sent in small quantities from 
all trade centres to Bombay and Karachi. Much sesamum and castor- 
seed is pressed into oil for local use, the sesamum seed by Musalman 
Ghdnchis and the castor-oil seed by the women of the husbandmen’s 
families who pound castor-seed, and, after boiling the powder 
in a vessel, extract castor-oil for burning. Sheep are sheared by 
shepherds and butchers and the wool is sold to district traders, 
generally Memans. The district traders sell it to wholesale 
merchants who send most of it to Bombay. *^ln the Navdnagar 
state a large quantity of wool is bought by the traders of Amran, 
Balambha, and Hadidna, and sold to the merchants at Jodia, who 
send it to Bombay. A small quantity of this wool is locally woven 
by Dheds and others into the blankets which are worn by shepherds. 
Woollen ropes are also made. 

Clarified butter or ghi is chiefly produced in the districts of Panch^l 
in Kathiawar proper, and in Barda and the Gir forest in Sorath. 
These districts have always a large number of cattle belonging 
to shepherds. The centres of the trade in clarified butter are 
KuvMva for the Paneh^l, whence it goes to Rajkot and other places ; 
Visavadar, Sarsai, and Mendarda for the Gir, whence it goes to 
J^farabad and Ver^lval and thence to Bombay; and Bh^nvar and 
Porbandar for Barda. *^feuilding stone goes in large quantities from 
Porbandar and Dhrangadra. The Porbandar stone is sent from 
Porbandar to Bombay, and the Dhrdngadra stone goes by rail to 
Gujardt. The opening of the railway has greatly increased the 
export of the Dhrdngadra stone. 

Eacport and In Jlid,Mvad,the opening of the railway has stopped the formerpack- 

Import changes. export of stone, salt, and grain, and the import of dyes from 

’*^^evad, Mtirwar, and M^lwa. Since the opening of the railway there 
has sprung up an export of cotton to, and an import of piece-goods 
from, Bombay. VaMgra salt, made at Kuda in Dhrangadra, is carried 
to different parts of the province but is not allowed to be exported, 

, In GohilvM, the port of Bh^vnagar between 1760 and 1810 was 
? ^H^ coimectedby trade with P^li, Jodhpur, Sirohi, Udepur, Jayapur, 
^ TJjain, RatMm, Indor, Burhdnpur, Penth, Ahmadabad, Danta, P4tan, 

EMlianpur, Pd-lanpur, Vadnagar, Visalnagar, and Sidhpur^ hut this 
trade has been now entirely absorbed by the railway. Bh^vnagar also 
formerly carried on an extensive sea-trade with Karachi and Kalikat, 
Maskat,Basr'fli, Mokha, Jidda, Zanzib^, Mauritius, Mozambique ; and 
j with Ceylon, Pintog and China 1802, the opening 
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of Dholera by the British Government turned much trade frora 
Bhavnagar to Dholera, and for some years after 1832 Gogha was 
the chief centre. After 1846-47, trade returned to Bhavnagar and 
Bhavnagar has now absorbed nearly the whole trade of Gogha and 
a^'reat part of the Dholera trade. 

Pin Halar, the sea-trade of Navd-nagar was formerly confined 
within narrow limits by the dread of the Okhamandal pirates. An 
extensive land trade was carried on through Oharans, Atits^ and 
Vanjaras vdth Marwar, Mevdd, and Gujarat. Navanagar has now 
a large sea-trade with Bombay and Karachi. There was foiinerly a 
considerable export of cloth from Navanagar, but it has been almost 
entirely supplanted by the import of European piece-goods. At the 
chief port of Sorath, Veraval the ancient Somnath-Patan, there has 
been of late an increase in the export of cotton and molasses, and in 
the import of grain and piece goods, and a decrease in the export of 
grain and clarified butter. The trade with distant ports has 
decreased while that with Bombay, Karachi, and Gujarat has 
increased. 

The chief ]^thid,war crafts are, at Navanagar, ^Id and silver 
threcidmiaEihg of sonevi, Idiot-printing or hdndhni, the weaving 
of silk or atlas and of brocades or kinlchdb, the makinsf of red 


powders hanJm and gtddl, of fragrant oils phulel and sugandhrdy tel, 
of perfumed sticks agarhati, of perfumed powder piidi, and of rose 
and other essences or atars, 'At M^ngrol the chief crafts are in- 
laying ivory and carving sandalwood ; at Kundla and Muli making 
native horse saddles ; at Wadhwfin making soap ; at Dhrangadra 
and Halvad making stone hand mills, cups and other articles ; at 
Kuda in Dhrdngadra the manufacture of salt : and at Bhavnao-ar 


the machine weaving of cotton cloth. 


The Navanagar soneri or gold and silver thread is not only the 


best in the’ 'province but holds 
The workers, of whom there are 


Eigh place in foreign 
about fifty families 


markets, 
are Kadva 


Kaiibis, called tdrhadJids or wire-beaters, -^ho were brought from , 


are labourers supplied with materials by Vania and Vohora merchants. 
The materials come from Bombay. A silver bar about 100 tolds in 
■weight is covered with gold leaf of from two to six tolds in weiglit, 
either by goldsmiths or by Musalm^ jarddis of whom there 
are about ten families in Navanagar. The jarddis then beat 
the bar and drag it several times through many diflerent sized 
holes pierced in a rough iron plate. When it becomes as fine as a 
cotton thread, the wire is sent to the tdrkhada or wire-beater who 
after beating and flattening it, twists it with yellow silk, and either 
the wire-beater or a labourer winds this joint thread into skeins 
called gwmhiilis. Except during the rains the demand for gold 
thread is fairly brisk throughout the year, especially during the 
marriage mouths of February and May. The wire-beaters work 
for nine hours a day from six to eleven in the morning and from 
one to five in the evening. The tdrkadhds are goddess or mother 
worshippers. Their favourite hnhds.vsi the nr the fir^t 
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Gold Thready 


nine days of Aslivin (September -October). Besides these, they 
keep every amaa or the last day of every Hindu month, HimK 
(October-November), Boli (February-March), Ja9imdsAtoui(August- 
September), and other Hindu holidays. The women help by twist- 
ing together the gold and silk threads and the children by dressing 
the silk and flattening the wire. A hardworking wire-drawer 
earns about 2a (Re. 1) a day, his wife about la (8 am), and a 
child about 6d (4 am). The skeins are sold either retail to the 
people or wholesale to local or outside traders. The sellers are 
well-to-do wire-drawers or the Vdnia and Vohora merchants who 
employ the wire-drawers. The gold thread is bought by brocade- 
weavers and cloth dealers who dispose of almost the whole supply 
to local chiefs and large landholders. Agunchhli or skein w'eigh- 
iiig eighteen vdls costs from 1^. 8|d to 3s, 4^cL (3-6 hoids), that is, 
B> tola oi gold-thread costs from 3s. to 6s. (Rs. li-Rs. 3). As a class 
the thread-makers are not well-to-do. They are neither thrifty 


nor hardworking and suffer from debts incurred during the late 


(1877) famine and from the competition of Bombay thread. 
u'^Bdndhni or knot-printing is carried on in almost all the chief 
towns of the province. In Navd^nagar, where the best Kathiawar 
knot-prints are made, there are about seventy-five families of 
printers all of them Khatris. About one-third of the EJhatris have 
capital ; the rest work for wages. Half of thmn work as 
hanclhdrds or knot-tyers and half as dyers. the raw 

material the cloth comes from Bombay and the safflower or 
’kammho from Gujarat. ""'"Whole pieces of jaconet or muslin are 
bought by well-to-do dyers and printers. If unwashed they are 
washed with soap. The cloth is then cut into pieces of the size 
required for turbans, gliarcliolds or scarves, and "womeffs other 
garments, and given to the Imot-tyer. Before beginning to work, 
the knot-tyer, according to agreement, keeps the cloth single 
or folds it double, triple, or fourfold. He measures with a string 
the different parts of the cloth which are to he printed with gerit 
or red dust in the butivel or flower pattern, hdthivel or elephant 
pattern, morvel or peacock pattern, fopatvel or parrot pattern, and 
mvmar or border pattern. With his thumb and forefinger nails, 
which are kept long for the purpose, he picks up the dots of cloth 
that are to be left white and ties them in a knot with doubled cotton 
jrarn. The cloth is then taken to the dyer who dyes it yellow by 
dipping it into a mixture of turmeric. When the cloth is dried, the 
knotter ties up the parts which are to remain yellow. If green is 
wanted, he paints little patches with a mixture of indigo turmeric 
BJid jarcli a yellow dye made from safflower, picks them up, and ties 
them with thread. The cloth is then returned to the dyer who dips 
it in boiling water mixed with soap which whitens the cloth except 
the part which is tied in the knots. The dyer then puts safflower 
mB^jholi or wallet hung in the air, and pouring water over it, 
lets the water drop into a pot. This coloured water is called 
jardi. The dyer next mixes shdjihMr or soda with the safflower, 
tramples the mixture to powder, and putting it again in the wallet, 
pours water several times over it. The coloured water which drops 
iJ..™ 1%.^ frt ivo+Kov -Fnv a AnA nnl When 
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by repeated waterings tbe colour begins to grow faint^ a second pot Glapter ¥1. 

is set to cateb it, and wben it becomes still lighter, it is allowed to Or^s 

drop into a third pot. The coloured water in the second and third 

pots is mixed with a water made from tamarind, lime, or dmbolia or Printing, 

dry mango rinds. After the cloth has been dipped in the jardis of 

different strength a little safflower of the first strength is taken from 

the first pot, and mixed with sour water made from tamarind, lime or 

dmbolia. The cloth is dipped in this mixture put in a metal pot over 

a fire, and when heated is taken out, squeezed, and again dipped in 

another mixture of the best jardi safflower and acids. The process 

is repeated several times, the colour becoming better the oftener the 

cloth is dipped in the mixture. After a final dipping in a paste of 

the best jcmii and acids the cloth is laid in the sun to dry. 

When the cloth is dry the threads that tied the knots are taken 
out and the cloth is drawn straight. Except during the rains 
when work is dull, the dyers and knotters arc fairly busy 
throughout the year, especially during the marriage months of 
Febniary and May. The knotters work for nine hours a day, 
from six to eleven in the morning and from one to five in tlie 
evening. They rest on the amds or last day of every Hindu month, 
on JDivdli (October -November), Holi (February -March), Silisdtem 
(August -September), Janmdshtaoni (August -September) and other 
Hindu holidays. The dyers’ women and children all know how to tie 
knots and they help the men ; outside knotters are engaged only to 
supplement the family’s work. When employed in knotting if he 
is a steady worker, a man can earn 3a (Rs. hjd a day, a woman la 
(8 ans,), and a child 6d, (4 am.). The Khatris or dyers dispose 
of the bdndhni cloth to foreign traders through their agents at 
Navanagar, and sell it retail to the people. A gharchola or knotted 
print large enough for a woman’s scarf about four yards and a 
half long and two and a half broad, generally ranges in price from 
6a to £1 10s. (Rs. 3 - Rs. 15), but some of the richest patterns are 
worth as much as £40 (Rs. 400). A gharchola for which the Khatri 
is paid 6s, (Rs. 3) costs him about os. l\d. (Rs. 2-9), and leaves him 
a profit of 10|-d (7 ans) ; one sold at £1 10s. (Rs. 15) costs £1 Ss. 

6|d (Rs. 14-4-3) and leaves a profit of Is. 5|ri. (ll| aiis.), and one 
sold at £5 (Rs. 50) costs about £4 10a Qd. (Rs. 45-4-0) and leaves a 
profit of 9s. Qd. (Rs. 4|).^ 

The Khatris or knot-print dyers who are well off and the V 
Bandharas or knot printers who are fairly off are both in a better ^ 


1 The details are : A gharchola sold at 6s. (Rs. 3) has cost the dyer 1.9. IJd. (0 am.) 
for eight yards of cotton, 2.9, (Re. l)*for two $erB oihetBumbo, Is. (8 ans,) for the knottcr's 
labour, and (8 mis.) for other charges, making a total of Qs. l^d. (Bs. 2-0). The cost 
of a gharchola sold at £1 10s. (Es. 16) is 2s. 6d, (Rs, IJ) for eight and a half yards of 
muslin, Gs. (Rs. 3-7) for eight sers of safflower, 14s. (Bs. 7) for the knotter’s 

wages for at least fifteen days, 2^d. (IJ ama) for three-fourths of a scr of turmeric, 
{1^ ans.) for one skein of cotton yarn, (5 a»s.) for tamarind, lime and 
other acids, (1 amia) for green, (I anm) for Mjihhdr^ (1 anna) 

for water, 2,?. (Re. 1) for one day*s wages of a dyer, and Is. (8 ans.) for an extra 
labourer, making a total of £1 8s. 6|4. (lis, 14-4-3). The cost of a gharchola sold at 
£5 (Rs. 50) is (Rs. 2|) for nine and a half yards of muslin, 12a. 6d. (Rs. 6^) for 
fifteen sers of safliower, 6s, (Bs. 24 ) for designing the pattern, 3s. (Rs, IJ) for cotton 
ya^ turmeric and other things, £3 (Es. 30) lor Sie knotter^s wages, and 6#, {Ra« 24) 

dtrer’s makimnr a total of £4 IfU. dd. fBst 4KA\. 
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/condition tlian the tdrlcaclMs or gold-thread workers. Still 
l^'Enropean competition presses them close and several of the poorer 
families have not freed themselves from debts incurred during the 
famine of 1877 and 1878. 

Silk and brocade weaving is carried on by Hindu Khatris and 
Yanjhas. These men, of whom there are about fifty families of 
silk-weavers and twenty of brocade-weavers, are generally well-to- 
do; and many of them have capital. The silk is brought in bales 
from Bombay in its pure white state, either by Khatri weavers or 
by Vania and Vohora merchants, who either sell it to the weavers 
or o‘et it woven into silk cloth for sale. Silk is either woven by 
the^Khatris into white silk cloth or it is coloured and sold to retail 
silk sellers or to consumers. The Khatris and Yanjhas also dispose 
of the silk to knotters or bcmdhcMs to make knot-prints and to 
dyers for dyeing. The wholesale price of silks varies from la to 5a 
(8 am-Es, 2-J-) the gaj (2 feet). 

Their women and children help the weavers by dressing and 
spinning silk and tying the warp. To weave brocade which is sold 
at iOa to £2 10a (Es.6-Es. 25) the gaj (2 feet), gold thread or soneri 
is bought from the tdrkadhds or thread-makers. Of late the increased 
import of foreign or machine made silk has depressed the craft. 

^ The Eed Powders known as guldl and IcoMhii are made in 
large quantities at Navanagar by IST^hori Yanias, of whom there 
are about ten families. Qiddl is made from powder 

mixed with fatang or Oaesalpinia sappan wood. To make kanhu, 
powdered turmeric is dipped in water with khdro or soda and then 
laid in tlie sun. The process is repeated till the powder becomes a 
bright red, Guldl is sold at five sers and kanku at from one to 
foul' sers the rupee. 

Pkiilel Flower Oil, also known as Jessamine-oil or moglvrel, is 
^rnade at Navanagar and sent over the whole of Kathidwar. It is 
used by women and to a less extent by men as a hair oil. It costs 
8s. (Es. 4) the pound. To make flower or jessamine-oil, sesamum 
seed is soaked in water for a few hours and the husks removed. 
A layer of jessamine flowers is laid in an earthen vessel and on 
the top of the flowers a layer of sesamum seed. Another layer of 
flowers is added and again a layer of sesamum seed and so on with 
alternate layers till the jar is full. The top layer is always of 
flowers. The jar is closed and after standing for five or six days 
the flowers are thrown away and the seed sent to be pressed. ‘^The 
oil keeps the scent of the jessamine flowers. The jars are packed 
by Yohoras and Bhdtias and the seed is pressed by Ghanchis. 

Sweet Smelling Oil or Sugandrdy is made and sold in the same 
way and by the same people as jessamine-oil. The sweet smelling 
substances which are pounded and packed with the sesamum seed 
are chiefly sandalwood, camphor, aloewood, khaskhas grass or 
Andropogoii muiicatum, and rose leaves. This oil is much cheaper 

^ Tapl'kir is a white powder imparted from MalaUr and is said to possess eoolmc 

properties*.' » 
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than jessamine-oil, selling at Sa (Es, 1|) the pound. Vermilion is 
added to colour it red., , 

or aloe-ligdite made of various sweet smelling 

r articles of which aloewood or agar is the chief. They are 
mixed with gum benzoin instead of oil and rolled into sticks. The 
sticks are then burned as incense or used as perfume. The price 
varies from Is. to 4s. (8 mis. - Es. 2) the pound according to the 
ingredients. 

, : /Teiimned ^ow'deT, pado puudi, is made of the same 

ingredients as the aloe-lights, but they are not mixed with gum 
benzoin or rolled into sticks. It is sold at 2s. (Ee.l) the pound. 

It is chiefly used to scent the store of clothes which are laid by in 
all well-to-do families. 

The favourite essences or atars are of rose and of jessamine. 
The flower leaves are boiled and the steam is introduced into sandal- 
oil or into rosha oil made chiefly in Khandesh from the wild 
ros/^o- Andropogon schoenanthus grass.^ The distilling is repeated 
several times, the price varying from Is. to 6s. (8 am-Es. 3) the 
tola according to the quantity of flowers used and the number of 
times the essence is distilled. 

Jumigad has few important crafts. Three local industries have 
‘^lately died out, shell-bracelet making, ivory inlaying, and hand- 
loom weaving. Bracelets were formerly made of conch shells, but 
the use of shell has almost entirely given place to ivory. Formerly 
a colony of workmen at Mdngrol used to carve sandalwood and 
inlay it with ivory. But the local demand died out and the work- 
men moved to Bombay. The competition of European and Bombay 
machine-made cloth has destroyed the old hand-loom weaving at 
Veraval. At present (1882) some Arabs at Jun^gad under state 
patronage weave very fine gold brocaded scarfs and cloth. Besides 
at Veraval the local hand-loom weaving has of late been much 
depressed by the competition of Bombay and European machine- 
made cloth. 

Kundla, about fourteen miles south-east of Amreli, and Mull, about 
eighteen miles west of Wadhwan, have a local name for the skill 
v^and taste of their Mochis in making native horse trappings. The 
saddles are made of broadcloth above and red cotton or dangri 
cloth below. They are stuffed with wool, the cloth being em- 
broidered with coloured silks and gold and silver thread. The 
bridle stirrup holders martingale and crupper are also covered with 
embroidered cloth.. The trappings made at Kundla are considered 
the most tasteful and those made at Muli the most lasting. A set of 
harness generally costs from £1 10a to £5 (Es. 15 - Es. 50). 

Wadliwan is the centre of the manufacture of native soap. 
To make this vsoap castor-oil, maJiuda oil and soda and lime are 
mixed and boiled in a large iron pan. The surface is skimmed 
and is either poured into moulds, or, which is the older and the 


1 The process of distilling the roBha oil has been given in Khdndesh Gazetteer at 
pp. 227, 228. 
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commoner practice, left to cool and then rnbbed by the hand into 
cakes. In some cases perfumes or colours are mixed with the 
soap. The makers are chiefly Vohoras. The soap is sold according 
to quality at from 3d to 2cZ. the pound (8 - 12 sers the rupee). 

^ At Dhrangadra and Halvad in the Dhrangadra state are import- 
ant stone hand-mill factories. The workers are masons or Salats, 
most of whom are men of capital who employ labourers. The 
stone which is taken from the state quarries is sand-stone of 
various qualities, the harder or ghantia being worked into hand- 
mills and the softer or hwbcU into stone diwshes cups and other 
articles. The tools used are the tdnlma or chisel, the ghan or 
large hammer, the clihina or scraper, the Imhddo or hatchet^ the 
wedge, and the Icocldli or pickaxe. The demand is dull during 
the rains and brisk during the rest of the year. The Salats, 
who work for eight hours a day, besides all the leading Hindu 
holidays, keep four holidays in each lunar month, two agidras 
or the elevenths of each fortnight, new-moonday, and siid trij or 
the third day of the bright fortnight. The women add nothing 
to the family earnings, but the children help. A hardworking 
Salat generally earns £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month. Most of the stone 
articles are sold by the Saldts to Ravaljogis and Chamthds who 
carry them to distant parts for sale. A hand-mill costs from 4s. to 
8s. (Rs.2-Rs. 4). 

The manufacture of salt is cai’ried on by Kolis called Agaiias 
about a mile and a half from Kuda in the Dhrangadra state. The 
manufacture, for which there was formerly more than one salt 
pan, was an important source of revenue till, in 1877, Government 
forbade the export of salt except when indented for by other 
Kdthidwar states. The salt work belongs to the state, and the 
workers are labourers. They work for nine hours a day and take 
no holidays. The women and children only occasionally help. 
Their average earnings are about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 

After the gromid has been cleared of dust, salt pans are made 
in the Ran and small wells dug by their sides. The pans are filled 
witli water from these wells, and their bottoms trampled until 
they become firm. The salt pans are thereafter daily watered, 
till, at the end of about a fortnight, crystals are formed which 
are broken by trampling. The watering is continued for a month 
when the produce is raked into a heap, and, under the superin- 
tendence of a state officer, called salt commissioner, is sold at a fixed 
price of Is. del, (10 am) the Indian mau to license-lioldei’s belonging 

. to Dhi'togadra and other states who bring a license from their 
chiefs to buy fixed quantities of salt and sell it within fixed limits. 

The chief craft centres in the Bhavnagar state are Bhavnagar 
Sihor, Kundla, Mahuva, Rajula, Botdd, Gadhra, and Murala. The 
craftsmen are Sonis, Kans^r4s, Khatris, Saranias, Sanghddids, 
Bhavsars,^ Suthdrs, Lohars, Mochis Ptois, Memans and Tais. The 
chief articles manufactured are carriages, carts, chairs, flower 
vases, boxes, kalamddns or penholders, bangles, brass copper and 
tin vessels and toys^; silk -.and .cotton cloth, reta or men’s waist* 
cloths, dhotm or de^qii, pdghMs or turbans, rwmdh or- handkerchiefs! 
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a variety of women’s scarves called sdl'iis, ckolia, sadlas and ohlidyals ; 
horse saddles, baskets, wood and metal lattice work, swords, lances, 
sheaths, ivory and wooden toys, gold and silver ornaments, pad- 
locks, necklaces of sandal beads, and snuff. These articles find a 
, large local market. Except cotton which grows in the Bhdvnagar 
state most of the raw materials come from Bombay. _ Most of the 
ei’aftsmen have capital and can pay for the raw materials required 
for their craft. Suthars and Lohars, carpenters and blacksmitiis, 
work with their own hands, mostly with European tools. 
Sanghadias work on lathes, weavers on country looms, and Kansaras, 
who° cast in brass copper tin and zinc, use hammers and lathes. 
The dyers both dye and print. The chief tools used hr the crafts are, 
of carpenters’ tools, the vo/Ytslo or adze, the or chisel, the 

JcdTvat or saw, the phaTsi or large chisel, the shdvdi or borer, the hunas 
or file, the rando or plane, the kuvddo or axe, the hathodi or hammer, 
and the sdnshi or pincers. Of ironsmiths’ tools, there are the sJidTdi 
or borer, the JcdTicts or file, the hcithodi or hammer, the SQAisIii or 
phicers, the tdnhna or iron chisel, the eran or anvil, the dhaman 
or bellows, and the siyra or vice. Of goldsmiths’ tools, there are 
a small shdrdi or borer, kdnas or files, hathodis or hammers, 
sdmhis or piircers, emas or anvils, sigras or vices, and kdpnisor 
cutters. Of stonemasons’ tools, the chief is hathodi and tdnhni or 
stone chisel. Of weavers’ tools, there are the sdl or loom, the hdnthlo 
or shuttle, and the pikirhi or spindle. Of printers’ tools, the chief 
is the biba or pattern for printmg cloth or types. And of 
turners’ tools the sangMdi or lathe. Craftsmen usually work 
ten hours a day, and their work is steady throughout the year. 
Besides three holidays in every Hindu month, two agidraa or 
elevenths and one amds or last day, craftsmen rest on all the leading 
Hindu holidays, Divdli (October- November), Devdivdli (October- 
November), 'Sankrdnti (12th January), Shivrdtri (February), 
Holi (March), Bdmmmni (March-April), Balev (July -August), 
/a«mcts/ttaTOi(August-September), and 2)asera(September-October). 
The women and children help the men in preparing the rougher 
parts of the work. Goldsmiths, carpenters, calico-printers, and 
kher first class craftsmen earn £50 to £100 (Bs. 500 - Rs. 1000) a 
year and Saranids or turners and other loAver craftsmen £10 to £30 
(Rs. 100 - Rs. 300). The articles are pai-tly sold by the craftsmen at 
their own houses, but mostly sent tor sale to their agents in dis- 
tant pai-ts of the province. The state of these craftsmen is good. 
Durinw the 1877-78 famine most of them worked as labourers 
on relief works ; a few lived on their capital. Of Bhdvnagar 
crafts two deserve special mention : the copper and brass industry 
of Sihor and the weaving cotton mills of Bhdvnagar. The 
manufacture of brass and copper vessels for which the town of Sihor 
is famous employs a considerable amount of capital. The copper and 
zinc used is brought from Bombay by eight or ten firms of metal 
merchants and sold to the metal workers who number about 400. A 
few of them work on their capital ; the majority either borrow capital 
and sell their vessels to the merchants, or work for the merchants 
for wao-es, the merchants supplying the metal. In this manner 
copper and brass vessels worth £50,000 to £60,000 (5-6 Idhhs) are 
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maiinfactiired and sold yearly at Silior. ^lese brass workers or 
Kaiisiirds as they are called, from the word an amalgam of 

copper and tin, have been settled in Sihor for the last hundred 
years, '^they came from Ohtopten from which they fled on its 
capture by Mahmud Begada in 1484 Some sought refuge in the 
towns of Gujarat and others who fled to Marwar are now known 
as Maru-Kansar£s. They neither eat nor intermarry with the 
other section and allow divorce and re-marriage during the lifetime 
of the first husband. Owing chiefly to improvident habits and 
extravagant domestic customs these people are not well-to-do, eighty 
per cent of them being in debt. But their condition is slowly 
improving. They work twelve hours a day, from six to eleven in 
the morning, from one to half-past five and from eight to half-past 
ten. They are paid 2s. to £1 (Re. 1 - Rs. 10) the man of copper 
according to the class of vessel, the smaller and more elaborate 
vessels being paid at higher rates. Brass work is paid at 2s, (Re. 1) 
the mem for plates, la. (8 ans) per sbt for tea-kettles, and 6cl. 
(4 ans,) per ser for cups. They work in bell-metal or kdnsu at 12s, 
(Rs. 6) per mam They pay twelve per cent interest on loans. 

In 1873, in consultation with the Bhavnagar Joint Administrators, 
Messrs. E. H. Percival, O.S., and Gavrishanker Udayashankar, C.S J., 
steam spinning and weaving mills were started at Bha\uiagar by 
Messrs. Forbes and Oo. of Bombay. The company was registered 
in Bombay as the Bhavnagar Mills and Press Company Limited. 
The Bhavnagar state granted the free use of water from a neigh- 
bouring pond and thirty years' exemption from customs duties on 
machinery and materials imported for the mill. The funds of the 
company consisted of 300 shares of £200 (Rs. 2000) each or a total 
of £00,000 (Rs. 6,00,000) held by 300 shareholders. The shares were 
allotted in England Bornbay and Bhavnagar. Nearly a third of the 
capital was subscribed in Bhavnagar, and a few shares were taken 
in Bombay by European and native merchants. The rest were 
purchased in England, The mills were carried on for some time 
under European management. But they did not pay, partly from 
the heavy cost of the establishment, partly from friction between 
the local managers and some of the native officials. In September 
1875, 600 new preference shares of £50 (Rs. 500) each were added 
to the original capital, the holders drawing nine per cent a year 
on the net profits of the company, previous to any distribution 
among the ordinary shareholders. Each of the original share- 
holders had the option of taking two. preference shares. For a time 
the mills were worked at a profit, but the charges were still too 
heavy and in 1879 the balance sheet showed a monthly deficit of 
£500 (Rs. 5000). In June 1879 Messrs. Forbes and Go. became 
bankrupt, but the company by raising a loan of £33,000 (Rs. 3,30,000) 
and mortgaging the mills contrived to carr^r on the business. The 
money was advanced chiefly by Mr, Venishanker Lakhmishanker, a 
local banker, and the control was vested in a board of directors. 
Under Mr. Venishanker Lakhmishanker's management which began 
in July 1879, the mills yielded a profit of £3387 2s. (Rs. 33,871) in 
1880 and of £5994 8a. (Bs. 59,944) in 1881. 
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o£ the Bhavnagar Cotton Maunfactnring Company Limited, with 
a capital of £90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000) divided into 9000 shares of £10 
(Rs. 100) each. Of these 2695 are preference shares and are 
entitled to nine per cent a year on the net profits of the company* 
After paying interest on the preference shares the remaining 
profits are divided equally among the other shareholders. To 
meet the losses sustained by the company the original shares of 
£200 (Rs. 2000) have been reduced to £160 (Rs. 1600), that is 
each former holder of a single share of £200 (Rs. 2000) has 
received in lieu of that share sixteen ordinary shares of £10 
(Rs. 100) each. The preference shares of £50 (Rs. 500) were 
divided into five shares of £10 (Rs. 100) each with similar privileges 
to those they formerly possessed. The mill consists of a boiler-room, 
engine, blowing, spinning and weaving rooms. The machinery 
which is by Curtis Parr & Modoley of Manchester, Hetherington of 
Manchester, and Lord Brothers of Todnorden, mclude>s thirty-two 
carding engines, twenty-six throstle-frames with 7360 spindles, 
four self-acting mules with 4074 spindles and 120 self-acting 
looms. The engines arc by W, & J. Yates of Blackburn of eight 
horse-power nominal. The steam is generated into two boilers 
tliirty feet long. The machinery is at work for twelve hours 
a day in tlie cold season and for thirteen hours during the 
rest of the year.^ The average daily number of workmen employed 
during 1881 was 251 men 59 women and 110 children or 420 in 
all. The entire amount of wages disbursed in 1881 was about 
£5050 (Rs. 50,500). The workmen are chiefly Kolis, Bhiis, and 
Muhammadans. Besides cloth and waistcloths or dhotars the mill 
turns out number-twenty yarn. At the rate of 9d. (6 am.) the 
pound of jmrn, 1.9. Sd (10 am.) the pound of dhotars, and Is. (8 
the pound of cloth, the value of the cloth and yarn turned out of 
the mill in 1881 is estimated at about £48,000 (Rs. 4,80,000). 
Most of the produce both of cloth and of yarn is suited for local 
use. A portion is sent to Bombay mostly for the China market. 
In 1881, 1,359,460 pounds or about 600 tons of cotton were used in 
the mill. The cotton used is all gro\\ui in Kathiawar. Number 
twenty yarn is too fine, and .stops are being taken to turn out 
coarser qualities more suited to meet the local demand. 

Goldsmiths, carpenters, coppersmiths, tailors, blacksmiths, potters, 
barbers, shoemakers, and other craftsmen, being generally of one 
caste, have each a caste organization or mahdjan, which to some 
extent take the place of craft guilds. Dealers in cotton, grain, 
groeexies, piece-goods, and other articles belong to several castes, and^ 
form a trade guild distinct from their caste organization. This trade- 
guild is the head raahAja%m.d is composed of four orfive of theleading 
local merchants. These leading men have the title of shethia. There 
is no regular or here<litary post of head merchant or nagcvrshetJi in 
Kathidwar, though the title is sometimes used out of respect to^ a 
trader of marked wealth or unusual personal influence. Social 

1 The details were, in Janiaary 1681,11,170, in February 9632, in Marelil1,163, 
in April 11,263, in May 11,069, in June 10,920, in My 10649, in August 10,766, 
In September 11,299, in October 11,290, ml^OTember 10,751, and in December 12,139 
people were employed. 
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disputes are settled by caste councils or mahdjms. If the decision of 
the caste council is not obeyed the defaulter is either fined or turned 
ti/'Gut. Fines recovered from defaulters form a caste fund which is 
used either in giving dinners to the caste or in buying cooking and 
drinking vessels. Disputes about time bargains and other eoxnplicated 
trade questions are generally referred to the head mahdjan or trade 
guild. vd£ the decision of the trade guild is not obeyed, the 
defaulters, as a rule, are cut off from all trade intercourse and in 
addition are sometimes turned out of caste. ^ In 1878 the Brahman 
traders of Wadhwan refused to pay a religious tax levied by the 
Ydammahdjcm or trade guild. The Vjlnia guild forbade all dealings 
with the Brahman traders, and the Brahmans were forced to yield. 
In many cases the trade guild levies a tax on trade and manufactures, 
and, under the management of the head guild spends the proceeds 
in feeding the poor, in supporting animal homes or pdnjTdj^olB, and 
in building rest-houses or dhcmnsJidlds, cattle troughs or havddds, 
and water-sheds or par abs. To decide questions in which the whole 
industrial class is interested the several caste guilds meet, and, where 
the question is one of taxation, go to the local chief to redress their 
grievance. In some cases, a man who takes to a craft different from 
that practised by his father has to pay a sum in charity or 
dAarmddce on joining the guild. 

Strikes or stoppages of work in sign of discontent are not 
l uncommon. Craftsmen go on strike for one of three reasons : in a 
dispute between two castes if the state supports one side and does 
not give redress to the other ; in a dispute about state taxation if 
redress is not obtained by petition ; and when an act of the chief or of 
his subordinates wounds the religious feelings of the people. Some 
years ago at Gondal (about 1845-46) some Memans and other 
Musalmans in s|)ite of comj)laint, persisted in selling flesh openly in 
the public street. As they got no redress, the V ania community closed 
their shops till the state passed a rule forbidding Musalmans to kill 
animals in public and ordering them to carry flesh in covered baskets. 
In 1857-58 the Vanids of Dhoraji wounded the religious feelings 
of the Musalmans who attacked them so severely that several of them 
were killed. The Gondal state punished the leaders of the affray 
and the Memans and other Musalmans struck work and a few of 
them, left Dhoraji for Jun^gad. This strike failed. Instead of giving 
in the Gondal state ordered the rest of the Musalmans to leave 
Dhoraji, a course which so surprised them that they called back 
their friends from Jundgad and opened their shops. Eecently at 
Morvi (in 1881) some Vohoras killed a cow and a bullock, and 
the Vanias stopped work for three days till the offenders were 
vsentenced to imprisonment. In 1880 the Wadhwan barbers struck 
for a rise in wages, but they failed to carry their point. Wlien a 
strike fails, desertion or emigration is sometimes threatened. In 
former times when people were few and states competed with 
each other for the services of husbandmen and craftsmen, desertion 
or emigration was a serious threat and was often successful. Now 
from the growth of population and the ease with which people can 
be brought from a distance, chiefs have little difficulty in supplying 
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In vepy aiioient times, tliat is to say pi’obably before tie invasion 
of Alexander the Great (b.c. f327), the head-quarters of the Jadav 
race were at Mathura in the North-Western Provinces, where Kansa 
ruled on behalf of his father Ugraseiia. Devaha, brother of 
Ugrasena, had a daughter named Devki who married Vasudeva a 
kinsman of XJgrasena. On the occasion of the wedding, Kansa, to 
pay Devki respect, himself drove the bridal chariot towards the 
house of Vasudeva.*' At this time there came a voice from heaven, 
saying that though he showed such respect ajxd affection for 
Devki her offspring by Vasudeva would kill him. On hearing this, 
Kansa became violently enraged and drew liis sword to slay Devki 
and thus prevent her progeny causing his death. Vasudeva 
interceded for Devki and promised to hand over his sons to Kansa 
for slaughter if only he would spare her life. Kansa agreed, and in 
this manner slew the first six sons of Vasudeva and Devki. The 
seventh son, Baldeva, though conceived by Devki, was miraculously 
transferred to the womb of Eohini, another wife of Vasudeva^s, and 
was born at Gokul, a town six miles south-east of Mathura in the 
North-West Provinces in the house of the Ahir chief Nan da, who 
was a staunch friend of Vasudeva^s. Krishna was the eighth son. 
Immediately he was born, his father Vasudeva carried him to Gokul 
to the house of Nanda and left him there, replacing him hy a 
daughter of Nanda who was born that same night. Vasudeva handed 
over this infant to Kansa to slaughter as was his wont. Biifc when 
Kansa attempted to kill her, the girl babe flew up out of his hands 
into heaven, and said, ^Wherefore do you thus, without cause, 
murder the innocent children of Devki ? Know that your enemy 
is already born and is elsewhei-e in safety.^ Kansa then issued an 
order for the promiscuous slaughter of all new-born male infants. 
The slaughter commenced but was stayed by Narad the sage, 
who told him that his enemy had been born in the house of Nanda 
at Gokul. When Kansa thus harassed Vasudeva and Devki and 
the Jadavs of Mathura many Jadavs quitted Mathura and betook 
themselves to foreign countries. These countries are named as 
follows in the tenth Skandha of the Bhagvat Parana : Kurudesli, 
Panchaldesh, Kaikaidesh, Sluilvadesh, Vidarbhadesh, Naishadhdesh, 
Videhadesh, and Koshaladesh. Diming Krishna^s stay at Gokul lie 
prosecuted his amours with the Gopis or milkmaids. His most 
renowned mistress was the celebrated EMha or Eddhika who was 
the daughter of Vrashabh^nu, an Ahir chief of Varsana, a village 
near Gokul The Bhilgyat .Purina does not mention Eddha by name, 
but she is fully described, and an account of her marriage with 
" Krishna is given in the Krishna] anma Khanda, which is a portion 
of the Brahma Vaivarta Parana. Eddhals associated with Krishna 
in his worship throughout India, but Hindus generally look on Eadha 
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as Krislina's mistress and not as Ms wife, relying probably on the 
omission of her name in the Bh4,gvat. Nevertheless the Krishna- 
janma Khanda says that Brahma performed the marriage ceremony 
between them. Kansa employed many stratagems to destroy 
Krishna, but all were unsuccessful. Eventually, after Krishna had 
attained the age of eleven years, Kansa invited him and Nanda to 
Ms court, intending to put him to death on his arrival. But Krishna 
foiled all his schemes, and finally killed Kansa himself. And as 
Kansa had imprisoned Ms own father Ugrasena for taking the part 
of Devki and Vasudeva, Krishna released him, and commenced to 
rule in his name. Now Asti and Prapti, the widows of Kansa, were 
daughters of Jarasandh the Chandra vamshi king of Magadh. He 
therefore seventeen times invaded the Mathura territory to revenge 
the death of Kansa, but was each time repulsed and defeated by 
Krishna. 

Things were in this state, when Kdlayavan, a Mlechha chieftain, 
led £bn army against Mathura, on hearing which Jarasandh resolved 
to raise another army and make an eighteenth attempt against 
that kingdom. When Kriskna and Baldeva his brother heard of 
the invasion of Kalayavan and the intention of Jardsandh, they 
despaired of being able to resist them. They accordingly founded 
the city of Dwd^rka, and transported thither all the inhabitants of 
Mathura. Then returning to Mathura, Krishna barefooted and 
without armour sought the camp of Kalayavan, whose army had 
reached the place. In those days it was one of the conditions of 
holy warfare or dharma-yudd\ that the challenged should adopt the 
same weapons as the challenger. Kalayavan therefore came to meet 
Krishna in battle, also barefooted and devoid of armour. When 
Krishna saw Kalayavan advancing*, he fled before him towards Mount 
Girnar. Here lay sleeping the dread king Muchukunda, of whom it 
had been foretold that he should slay with his fiery glance whoever 
should dare to arouse him from his slumbers. Krishna, aware of this 
prophecy, covered Muchukunda with his own scarf, so that thesleeping 
monarch was easily mistaken for Mm by his infuriated pursuer, while 
Krishna concealed himself ina neighbouring cave. Kalayavan seeing 
the prostrate king mistook him for Krishna,, and kicked him to arouse 
Mm to the combat. In a moment the fiery glance of Muchukunda 
burned him to a heap of ashes, Krishna now returned to Mathura 
and plundered KdlayavaMs camp, and set out with his brother 
Baldeva for Dwarka laden with Ms spoils. While thus occupied 
they were attacked by Jarasandh who carried off the entire plunder 
of KdlayavaMs camp and forced Krishna and Baldeva to flee to 
Dwarka. Jarasandh pursued the fugitives to a certain mountain 
covered with dense forest, on which they took refuge. Here, 
unable to discover them, he set fire to the forest and returned to 
Magadh. Krishna and his brother reached Dwdrka in safety. On 
Ms way to Dwdrka, Krishna is said by the Bh%vat Purina to have 
passed through the following countiies: Kurudesh, Jangaldesh, 
Panchaldesh, Surasendesh, Yamunadesh, Brahmavartdesh, 
Kumkshetra, Matsyadesh, S^rasvatdesh, Marndesh, and Dhanvadesh. 
Having passed through these countries he came to Sauvira and 
Abhira and finally to Anartadesh o£ which Dwarka was the capital. 
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The ancient name of Dwdrka was Kushasthaii, and it was tlio chief city 
of Anartaloka. The former ruler was R^ja Revata^ father of Revati^ 
wife of Krishna^s elder brother BaldeFa, Revata appears to have 
afterwards quitted Dwdrka for the Girnar which is still called 
Revatachal after him. Owing to Baldeva’s alliance with Raja 
Revata^s daughter the Jddavs first became acquainted with Dwdrka. 

Krishna now commenced to rule at Dwarka on behalf of 
TJgrasena^ and married many wives^ the most renowned among 
whom were Rukmini Satyabhama and Jambuvati Eukmini was 
the daughter of Bhishmak king of Kundanpur^ the capital of 
Vidarbhadesh (possibly the modern Katpur) and was carried off by 
Krishna in spite of the opposition of her brother Eukmaiyo. Tlio 
marriage of Krishna and Rukmini was celebrated at Madhavpur, 
and thence they returned to Dwdrka. The other suitor for the hand 
of Rukmini was Shishupah Raja of Ohedidesh^ and to him Rukmaiyo 
wished to give his sister. This Shishupal was afterwards slain by 
Krishna at Indraprastha. 

A certain Jadav of Dwarka^ named Satrajit, had a valuable 
diamond which Krishna asked him to give to himj but Satrdjit w^as 
unwilling to part with it. One day Prasen^ brother of Sat raj it, 
went to hunt wearing this diamond. A lion slew him in the 
forest and took tho jewel. But Jambuvan the Bear, who had 
accompanied Rama in his expedition to Lanka^ was residing in this 
forest; he met and killed the lion, and took the diamond from him. 
Satrajit, who was unaware of what had occurred, accused Krishna 
of having killed Prasen in order to obtain the diamond, and tho 
latter to clear himself from this calumny, took some Jadavs with 
him and went forth into the forest to search for Prasen. They soon 
found him lying dead, with his horse also dead beside him, and tho 
footprints of a lion near his body. On following the tracks they 
shortly came to the dead body of a lion, from which went the 
footprints of a bear, which they tracked to an adjacent cave. Krishna 
on entering the cave, found Jambuvfln there, who immediately 
attacked him, but after some time was fox’ced to yield to Krishna's 
prowess, and adored him as an incarnation of his old master Rama. 
Jambuvan then gave Krishna his daughter Jambuvati in marriage, 
together with the diamond. After this Krishna returned to Dwarka 
with Jambuvati and the diamond, and convinced Satrajit that he 
was guiltless of the death of Prasen, and restored to him the 
diamond. Satrajit, however, feared lest Krishna should remember 
this against him", and accordingly, in order to appease him, he gave 
him his daughter Satyabhama in marriage together with the 
diamond. 

Krishna favoured the side of the Pandavas in the great war of the 
Mahabharata, because they were the sons of Ms father's sister Kuuta, 
who had married the Raja Panda. When Krishna was yet at Mathura-, 
he sent his uncle Akrur to Hastindpura to request the Kauravas to 
grant some land to the Pandavas, but they would not consent. But 
on the occasion of the celebration of the Pandavas' marriage with 
Draupadi, Krishna finally succeeded in procuring for the Pdndavas 
the allotment of Indraprastha. Here the Pandavas attained to such 
power and glory that they performed the lU'jmyayadnya cox^emony. 
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On tMs occasion botE Krishna and Dnryodban attended the assembly. 
Draupadi seeing Duryodhan puzzled how to proceed m their glass 
palace, and that he had knocked himself agamst a wall, laughed at 
him and said, ‘The blind have blind sons,’ alluding to the blind- 
ness of his father Dhritardshtra. Duryodhan was greatly incensed 
bv this and swore he would ruin the Pandavas, a purpose which he 
effected by gambling with them till they had lost all them possessions 
including their wife Draupadi. Duryodhan ordered_ Dussh^san to 
bring Draupadi into the court, and he dragpd her thither by the 
hair in spite of her struggles. Duryodhan then^ seated hereby force 
on his knee and commenced to tear her clothes. After thus 
dis<^racing her he drove her forth. The Pandavas now retired -for 
twelve years to the forest and the thirteenth year remained concealed. 
Then they returned to Hastinapnra and demanded to be reinstatedj^ 
but the Kauravas declared that they had not fulfilled the co^itions 
of their banishment, and ordered them to depart again. Krishna 
interceded on their behalf but the Kauravas remained obdurate. 
The Pdndavas refused to depart and the Mahabhdrata commenced. 
After the victory of the Phndavas Yudhishthir was seated on the 
throne of Hastinapnra and Krishna returned to Dwarka 

Rukmini gave birth to Pradyumna, who married Rukhmavati 

the daughter of Eukhmaiyo (brother ofHukmini his own mother) 
who since the abduction of his sister by Krishna had left Kundanpur 
and takon up Ms residence at Bhoikat (tbe modern Bmtdrod near 
Mahuva) Pradyumna’s son Aniruddh by Rukhmdvati, married 
Eukhmaivo’s granddaughter Rochna at Bhojkat, and afterwards 
espoused" Okha, the daughter of Banasnr king of Shronitpur in 
Northern India. It is said that Okhamandal derives its name from 
the fair Okha, and is after her called Okha’s country or Okhamandala; 
but the true derivation is probably from usha or uhha salt and 

mandaZ country. -ii- 

By his wife Jdmbuvati, Krishna had a son bamb who resided in 
Dwdrka with his mother Jambuvati. He was much addicted to 
practical ioking, and on one occasion when Durvasa and other 
kshis had come to Dwarka on a pilgrimage, and were performing 
Shrdddh at Pindtdrak a few miles from Dwdrka, he dressed up as a 
woman, and went with other Jadav boys to tease the sages. The 
boys representing that Sdmb was a pregnant woman, asked the 
sa»es whether the pretended woman would bring forth a son or a 
daughter. The sages understanding the trick which was being 
play'ed oii them, became much enraged, and cursed the boys, saying 
that the woman would bring forth an iron pestle which should prove 
the destruction of their race. Now the boys had tied cloths in 
front of Samb so as to make him look like a pregnant woman. 
When these cloths were taken off, an iron pestle was found among 
them. The boys were much terrifiied, and came with it to Ugrasena 
who advised them to reduce it to powder on a sword-grinder’s 
wheel. They accordingly took the pestle into the Gomti and there 
rubbed it on a grind-stone until the greater part was reduced to 
powder, and but a small piece of iron remained. This, together 
with the powder, they threw into the river. But this dust was 
Tinrufi into the sea, and was swept down the coast to Somndth. 
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Here the iron filings grew into Pan reeds, while the piece of iron 
was swallowed by a fish. This fish was canglit by a Bhil hunter 
who put the piece of iron as a point to one of his arrows. 

Much terror still possessed the Jadavs as to the curse pronounced 
against them by the Rishis, and to remoYe this Krishna induced 
all the able“bodied Jadavs to perform the pilgrimage to Sornn4th. 
They went there and got intoxicated and fought amongst them- 
selves with these Pan reeds until all of their number were 
killed except Krishna, Bakieva, their charioteer, and four or five 
others.^ So great was the confusion that the two brothers 
Pradyumna and Samb fought together and the former was slain. 
Legend asserts that Samb escaped and went to Mathura dreading 
to return to DwMva. Baldeva in grief performed Samadhij 
thus passed away, and Krishna and the charioteer Ddruk alone 
remained. Krishna, while sleeping under a fiiml tree near 
Somntlth, was shot through the foot by a Bhil huntsman, w^ho was 
named Jara, with the vei^y arrow that was pointed with the iron of 
the pestle.*^ This was done in mistake, the Bhil mistaking Krishna^s 
foot for a deer. Krishna before he died sent Daruk the charioteer 
to Dwarka to tell the sad tidings of the destruction of the Jadavs, 
and desired him to beg Arjiina {who had come thither on a visit to 
Krishna) to take all the survivors from Dwarka to Mathura, as 
Dwarka would be submerged beneath the sea on the seventh day 
after his death. After giving these injunctions Krishna died. 
At this time, according to the Dwarka Mahatmya, the Gopis had 
come to Dwarka to visit Krishna, but on arrival heard of his 
melancholy death at Prabhas. In their grief they buried 
themselves alive, and the spot is still known as the Gopi Tahiv. A 
kind of yellow clay or ochre is found in this tank, which is called 
gopiehandan, and which is applied to the fox'ehead to make the 
sectarian mark of the Vaishnava faith. The remaining four or five 
Jadavs seem to have gone to the south-east, but the charioteer 
D^ruk returned to Dwarka and told the sad news. On hearing 
it, Ugi^asena, Vasudeva, and many other old Jadavs died of grief. 
Hundreds of Jadav widows died on the funeral pile. Arjuna 
however in obedience to the dying request of his friend took the 
survivors of Dwarka towards Mathura. But they had not 
proceeded many miles before they were attacked by the Kabas 
(ancestors of the modern Vaghers) who plundered them and carried 
away several women. This discomfiture of the unconquered 
Arjuna has been commemorated in a local stanza : 

Time is ever powcritil, 

Mail is never strong, 

The Iviibds plundered Arjuna, 

Though he had the same'(mighty) bow and arrows.^ 


1 Bhigvai Purdna. 

® This tree is still called the PrdcM Pipal^ and all pilgi'ims to Boimidth are 
obliged to visit the tree and perform the ShrMdh ceremony there* 

® The couplet runs : 

Sada samay haJdvan ha% mhipnni^i hoidvan 
Kobe Arjuna dhanmkM 
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I 


Wi^cLncUr the 
Great, 


After tills reverse Arjuna safely conducted tlie fuptires o 
Mathura^ and tliere placed Vajranabli son of Aniruddb. on t e lone. 
Arluna bimself disgusted witlilife placed bis grandson Pari "S i on 
the throne of Hastindpnra and in company with other Pandavas and . 
Jadavs sought death in the mountains of the north. Here the 
five Pandavas, Yudhishthir, Bhim, Arjuna, Naknl, and Sahadeva, 
met their death, but a portion of the Jadavs penetrated to 
Kabul and conquered much of the country. after maiy 

years, they again returned to India, and founded the Samma dynasty 
of Saminagar so named probably after Samb who may well have 
accompanied the Jadavs on this exodus. He being of the loya 
race of Krishna was naturally one of their chief leaders. A bianoi 
of these Jadavs diverged into Marwdr and there founded the state 

of Jesalmir. ; ^ ^ 

In B.c. 327 Alexander the Great invaded India, conquering 
the north-western corner, and impressing the neighbouring 
naonarchs with a sense of his irresistible power. AH®^ 
death, the greater part of India from the Himalayas as tar south 
as the coast of Coromandel and the Pandya kingdom, aim from 
.Magadha in the east to the remote peninsula of Saur^shtra in 
the west, fell under the sway of the Maurya emperors, ot whom, 
the celebrated Ashoka flourished early in the third century betore 
Christ. This great monarch has left lasting memorials of his reign 
in his famous edicts engraved on the rock at Girndr, at Kapurdigiri 
in Peshavar, at Kalsi in Dehra-Dun, at Dhanli in Cuttack, and^ at 
Jangada in Ganjam. These breathe a humane and charitable spirit 
both towards his subjects and co-religionists and towards those who 
followed other faiths. Though a fervent Buddhist, he seems to 
have honoured both the gods and Brahmans, while mhis tenderness 
for animal life he resembled the Jains. His tree-planting a ong 
the road-sides for the benefit of men and cattle, as well as hp 
collecting in certain places healing herbs for^ the cure of their 
ailments, .and his planting fruit trees and digging wells for their 
convenience, prove him to have been actuated by wide sympathies 
and pure benevolence, ^he selection of Girnar for one of these 
rock inscriptions shows that even in those remote times it was a 
place of note, if not oi great sanctity. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that in his days this province was ruled by 
governors, probably seated at Jiinagad, under his orders. After 
his death the Greek Baktrian monarchs appear to have asserted 
their rule throughout the Indus valley, and on the east their sway 
may have been acknowledged as far as the Ganges,^ while ^ Cutch 
and the Saurashtran peninsula formed part of their dominions. 

^ But their lieutenants in Saurashtra, who^ form the Kshatrapa 
" or Stlh dynasty, appear to have asserted their independence at an 
early period, and we have a list of twenty -six kings who ruled over 
Cutch, Saurashtra, Gujarat as far as Cambay, and possibly over part 
of Malwa.^ _ - ' 

1 Dr, Bllliler, the higbest living authority on tlic ancient liistory of Gujardt, makes 
tbe Bunga dynasty follow th^ Mauryas, and lie classes the Bahs or Senas as Kshatraps 
and places them after the Snngas, This theory seems finite as worthy of as 

ttrlk-t/vT'* ‘nn Av+zati/l ‘Rnlr-hwn.rt rnlps a a far son th aS feaiiraShtra* 
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The following are the 

1. Nahapdna. 

2. Unknown king. 

3. Unknown king. 

4 Svd,mi Chashtana. 

5. Jaja Dama. 

6. Jiva Dama, 

7. Riidra Dima. 

8. Rndra Simha. 

9. Rudra Sah. 


names of twenty-four of 

10. Shri Sih. 19. 

11. Sangh Dima. 20. 

12. Dama Sih. 21. 

13. Yasa Dima. 22. 

14. Damajata Shri. 23. 

15. Vira Dima. 24. 

16. Isvara Datta. 25. 

17. Vijaya Bah. 26. 

18. Dimajata Shri. 


these kings^; 

Budra Sih. 

Visva Simha. 

Atri Dima. 

Visva Sih. 

Rudra Simha. 
Asa Dama. 

Svimi Budra Sih. 
Svimi Rudra Sih. 


Junagad, but the Gupta connection 


this province ceased 
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Dr. Oldenberg, in an able article in the Indian Antiquary for August 
1881j points out that the name Sah is incorrect, and that it is a 
mislection for Sena, and he suggests that Chashtana was the first of 
this dynasty which immediately followed the Kshaharatas, of which 
family Nahapd^na was a member. 

^ Of this race we know from their coins and Rudra Ddma's inscription 
at Girndr, that they were great and powerful sovereigns. We see 
that they largely employed local chieftains, Ahirs Mers and 
others, and the inscriptions of neighbouring sovereigns throw a 
faint light on the extent of their territories and on their relative 
importance. Their coins simulate those of the Greeks, though inferior 
in execution to those of the Baktrian sovereigns, which in this 
province at least are comparatively rare. They seem to have 
coined a fairly large currency, though nothing like their successors 
the Guptas. In the coins, the monarch is depicted wearing the 
Macedonian helmet, while the reverse shows a fire-altar and 
representations of the Sun and Moon. The legend usually gives 
the name of the sovereign and of his father, and in the case of the 
earlier kings the title of Mahakshatrapa. Probably they worshipped 
both the sun and fire. 

These kings were replaced or conquered by the Guptas, a dynasty 
reigning between the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers. Kumark 
Gupta is said by local tradition to have himself effected the conquest 
of the peninsula when yet a pxince and before his accession to the 
throne of his ancestors, ^n his departure to his country, he left a 
local governor or vicei'oy at Vamansthali, the modern Vanthli. 
His successor Skandha Gupta has left an inscription on the rock at 


either with this monarch or his successor, and their lieutenants the 
Suryavamsi race of Valabhi appear to have become hereditary and 
independent monarchs.i^We know no more of these Guptds than 
their predecessors. Their coins show them to have the title of 
Maharajadhiraj, and their cognizance was Parvati, a peacock 
displayed, and a trishula or trident. What is most notable about 
the Guptas, at least specially about Kumdra Gupta, is the large 
number of his coins which are found in the peninsula. These 
must have been brought by him when he invaded the country, for 
if they had been struck at a local mint, we should expect to find 'as 
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many of hm successor Skandba Gupta or of one of Ms immediate 
predecessors. 

Of the ValabM dynasty whicli supplanted the Guptas in the 
peninsula we know more, as many of their copper-plate grants 
haYe been discovered. These show them to have been Hindus, ' 
worshipping Shiv, but liberally inclined towards Buddhism. The 
names and order of succession of their sovereigns as given by Dr. 
Biihler, the latest and most accurate writer on the dynasty, is as 
under : 


1 . Bhattdrka Senipati. 

2. Dharasena I. 

3. Dronasimha. 

4. Dhruvasena I. 

5. Dharapatta. 

6* Guhasena, 


7, Dharasena II. 

8, ShiUditya I. 

9, Kharagraha I, 

10. Dharasena III. 

11. Dhruvasena IT. 

12. Dharasena IT. 

19. SMMdityaVL 


13. Dhruvasena III 

14. Kbaragraba II. 

15. Sbiladitya II. 

16. Sbiladitya III. 

17. SbMditya IT. 

18. Sbildditya T. 


The date of the commencement of the Talabhi era is usually 
ascribed to A.n, 318 on the authority of the Teraval inscription of 
Samvat 1320 (Tikrama). This celebrated inscription^ gives not 
only the Tikrama Samvat, but the Talabhi (945) Hijiu (662) and 
Shrisingh (151) eras. And if this inscription be correct, as there 
seem^ primd facie no good reason to doubt, then the Talabhi era 
must commence in A.n. 318. Now as Shiladitya TI. was reigning 
in 447 of the Talabhi era^ the sack of this capital cannot 
have occurred before A.n. 765, and probably five to fifteen years 
later. This would bring the ruin of the city and dynasty to such 
comparatively modern times, that it may fandy be attributed to 
Muhammadans from Sindh, and entirely precludes the possibility of 
its destroyers being' Sassanian kings as conjectured by Elphinstone. 
Nevertheless one bardic line (see Wadhwan in Places of Interest) 
mentioning the repulse of the Iranis or Persians by Ebhal I, seems 
to give colour to the idea that at all events they were Persians. 
This however may be explained as a loose epithet applied to all 
Muhammadans, who in bardic verse are also frequently called 
Tui'ks, If only another inscription could .be found bearing both 
eras, the question would be set at rest ; but though there are 
several which have the Talabhi Samvat, at present no other 
bearing both eras is known to have been found. If Dr. Burgesses 
explanation (note I. p. 76. vol. IT. of the Archaeological Survey) 
be followed then the 447 of the plate of Shiladitya TI, would bo 
A.n. 642 and the Sassanian may after all have destroyed Talabhi. 

After the fall of Talabhi, it is possible that the Anhilvada 
Ch^vadas ^were paramount in this province, though probably their 
dominion was not extended so far as this. But whether it were so 
or not, Mulraj, the founder of the Solanki line, no doubt became 
supreme both in the peninsula and Gujardt. And as long as a 
Hindu r sovereign sat on the throne of AnhilvMa the supremacy 
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over tlie peninsula was theirs without dispute. The assertion of 
independence of the Chudasama chieftains and their war with 
Sidhraj Ja^jasingh never affected the actual superiority of the 
throne of Anhilvada^ but on the other hand^ rather re-established it 
on a firmer basis. 

There are two sets of very interesting copper-plates which throw 
some light on the Yalabhi period. One of these is the Morvi plate 
published in the September number of the Indian Antiquary for 
1873, This is dated Samvat 585 of the Gupta Kal. Unfortunately 
one of the two plates forming this set has been lost, and with it 
the name of the sovereign, and thus invaluable information as to 
these latter times is lost to us. 

Another complete set of plates are dated Samvat 714 of / 
Viki'^amaditya. These bear the name of a new king called^ 
Jayikdeva, who is styled the Adhipati of the Saurashtra Mandala. 
But this monarch speaks of Dhiiiki as being in the eastern portion of 
his dominions, thus showing that the Saurashtra of those days was 
limited to the coast belt of the peninsula, for Dhinki is situated in 
the eastern portion of Okbamandal. This king, therefore, may have 
been a powerful vassal of Yalabhi, almost if not quite independent; 
or the Yalabhi era cannot have commenced in a.i>. 318. 

These plates are specially peculiar for the following reasons, 
^hey are not dated from Yalabhi, nor is there any mention either 

that city or its rulers, though they mention Bhumilika, probably 
Bhumbhli or Gumli in the Barda hills, as the capital of the king 
whose name they bear. They do not mention the name of the 
father of king Jayikdeva, nor is his race mentioned. Possibly he 
may have been a Jethva, and if this race be really of Jat oxfigin, he 
may have for these reasons omitted praise or mention of his race. 
And if he were the first of his race to attain to sovereign power, he 
might for this cause have omitted to mention his father. Still 
there is difficulty in getting them to fit in with the Yalabhi kings, 
with one of the monarchs of which line Jayikdeva must have been a 
contempoiwy, if the Yalabhi era really dates from A.n. 318. 
The omission of all mention of Yalabhi and its sovereigns is also 
peculiar. Lastly we find the Davanagari character though in an 
ancient form used in these plates, while the Yalabhi character is 
still employed even in the plates of Shiladifcya YI. In spite of 
these difficulties Dr. Blihler considers these plates genuine. If 
the Yalabhi plates are dated in the Gupta Kal as mentioned by^ 
Di\ Burgess, it is easy to understand the omission of all mention of 
Yalabhi as well as why Jayikdeva should style himself Adhipati of 
the Saurashtra Mandala. 

It would seem that the sea-coast of this province has been 
populated and cultivated from very ancient times. This k but 
natural, as the sea-coast portion would probabl;f be earlier civilised 
by contact with other nations whose vessels" visited these shores. 
This coast line was called Saurashtra. In very ancient times the 
pmnsula was doubtless an island, and in still more distant ages the 
northern and eastern portions were probablycovered by a shallow sea. ^ 
■ Of this belt of cultivated and populous, tod on the sea^coast the most , 
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populous and famous was tbe portion called N%lier^ wliicli extends^ 
roughly speakings from Madhavpur to Jafarabad. THebelt however 
extended from Jodia to Gogha and many other portions were 
populous and cultivated from remote ages, such as Dwarka^ the coast 
belt near Porbandar which at an early period fell under Jethva rule^ 
Mahuva and its neighbourhood. Din and the adjacent country, .not 
to mention Gogha itself and other spots. All these places were 
known in very distant times, breadth of the belt in no case 

exceeded fifteen or sixteen miles, the interior of the province being 
covered with dense forest. This portion may have been included 
in Abhiria and was principally inhabited by Ahirs, indeed ,the 
Chud^sama chieftain of Junagad was in after-times called the Ahir 
Etoa. 

Here may be fitly quoted section 41 of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean sea, whose probable date is about a.i>. 247 ^To the 
Gulf of Bar4ke succeeds that of Barugaza and the mainland of Ariake 
a district which forms the frontier of the kingdom of the Mombaros 
and of all India. The interior part of it which borders on Skythia 
is called Aberia, and its seaboard Surastrene/ 

Mr. McCrindle in his notes to sections 40 and 41 identifies the 
gulf of Bar^ke with the gulf of Cutch and the Ean, and the gulf 
of Barugaza with the gulf of Cambay, and this identification 
seems certainly correct. It seems possible that Larike should be 
substituted for Ariake in the portion quoted, if these are not more 
or less synonyms for the same country, Ldrike commencing south 
of the Narbada and ending about the Vaitarna river in Thana or 
perhaps not so far south. Ariake corresponded to the Northern 
Konkan. This view,' as mentioned in the note, has been held by 
several writers of authority. The promontory called Papike is 
probably Gopnath point, both as being comparatively near to 
Astakapra (identified by Colonel Yule with Hathab) and from the 
mention of the second gulf which includes the island called Baiones. 
This Mr. McCrindle no doubt rightly identifies with Piram island, 
and his identification of the river Mais with the Mahi is clearly 
equally correct. 

This account shows that even in those ancient times the coast 
was essentially distinct from the interior, supposing that 
interior to have been known as Abhiria and Anartta, and subsequent 

{ history confirms that viewJ&s^^n the interior, except Valabhi, Vanthli, 
Junagad, Wadhwto, and a few other towns and villages, most of 
the central portion was dense forest. 

The most populous portion of the Yalabhi kingdom was no doubt 
the Bhal country, the Dholka Dhandhuka and Gogha sub-'divisions 
and Wadhwan and the neighbouring distiucts. Still no doubt both 
Jun%ad and Vanthli were subordinate to the Yalabhi rulers, and 
a copperplate recently found at Malia in Sorath shows that their 
rule extended as far as that town. Whether N%her was subject to 
their sway is doubtful, but it possibly was so in common with the 
whole peninsula. 


; Mr. MoCrittdla m Ihdlim Anfitwy for May IS79. 
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In later times, Sauraslitra and its familiar abbreTiation Soratb 
was applied to tbe interior of the province, first to the kingdom of 
tbe Ghudfisamas, and latterly to the crown domain governed % 
tbe /owiddr of Junagad. It did not include JbaldvM nor Malar 
after tbe conquest of that portion of the peninsula by tbe JMejas 
(1313). Gobilvfid and KAtbi4w& remained parts of Soratb mtU 
tbe Mardtba period (1725), but after Sber Kb£n Babi asserted bis 
independence (1748) tbe term bas been confined to tbe dominions 
under tlie Babi swa,j. ^ 

ThuSj at tlie close of tlie sixteenth, century, Abul Bazil in the 
Ain -i-A.hbari says : Parganahs of new Sorath^ Jnnagad wih he 
Haveli^ Sultanpur^ Sarva, Vdnsavad, Chuda^ Eaupm^ Kandornaj 
IWtbasni, Und, Mendarda, Bb4drod and others. Then comes a 
valuable beading, Parganabs of old Soratb called also Nagier, 
Patan, Somndtb, Una, DeMda, Mfingrol, Kodmar, Mul-Dwarka, 
Cborvad, Diu, and others. _ ■, i i 

At this time then tbe northern sea belt was included in Ha ar, 
and tbe portion south-east of Miani to MMhavpur was caUed Barda. 

Mabuva and that portion of tbe coast was included mValak, while 
Gogba and the neighbourhood was Gobilvdd, but Nagber was still 
called old Soratb. 

It is necessary to make this explanation as else there would be 
confusion in describing tbe different rulers of the proTiuce. Both 

Saurdsbtra and Abbiria formed in FoJ»\%^X dvu2tv^S 

kingdom of Persia^ and it seems possible that the J ^ 

have been Satraps of tbe Greek Baktrian kingdom, and then capffal 
was probably at Jundgad. Afterwards when tbe 
passed to the Gupta and Valabbi dynasty, it seems likely that both 
the central portion of tbe peninsula and the sea belt 

their sway, but in tbe absence trpnt disWl 

pronounce decisively on tbe point, ^hen Valabbi foil great 

*i-navchv seem to have prevailed in the cential part oi theil 

p^TOioe, id it ropidly Ml itite, fflid file dense jmgle apm liegm 
te S’Slold L/tle country, the sea-oo^t remajMd 

populous, and while tie oeulte of the ptoyince appears to toe ^ 

ystitnte of roads and almost V £ iHS 

commuiiicatipns were comparatively lu an , ,3 1 
coast belt, mis part of tbe country was then held by tbe Obdvadas, 
a tribe ofRaiputs of great antiquity, and tbe Suryavamshi Gobils or 
Gobilots.^ They are also mentioned in immediate propinqni^ with 
tbe Sogdians (Sodbds) and tbe Gandbanans, if not wffb tbe Dadicaa 

must have been tbe immediate ? x from tbe northern 

”ra t tt%" “To^fDadiom u^r 

has been traced. There s eems no reason why J 7 

I The date of the eatabHshmeat of the has not been determmed. Th# 

Cfohils or Gohilota were probably cadets of Valaolu. 

» JKawliasoa’e Herodotus, IV. 58. 
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been the present depressed class of Dheds. This is the more likely 
because they would have had less objection to foreign service. It 
is by no means improbable that the Kdthis were of Parthian descent^ 
as wave after wave of this singular race, closely allied to Bdbrias 
(Barbars) and Ahirs with both of whom they eat and intermarry to 
this day, appear to have entered this province from time to time. 
The earliest certain inroad of Kathis was probably that of the V^las 
of Vala Chamardi, who afterwards spread to TaMja and Bhadrod, 
and who are now represented by the Valas of Dhank. They seem 
to have intermarried with Ghudasamas, Jethvas, and Bdbrias, 
and, though in later times, the V^las in common with the 
Ghudasamas and Jethvds asserted Eajput origin, there seems little 
doubt that they are all part of the swarms left by the north-western 
invaders of India. It is curious that when a lady of the Dhank 
Vdla (Eajput) family marries into the Porbandar or Navanagar 
house, she is called K^thianibdi or K^thianima. These Y^Us 
were in all probability preceded or accompanied by the Bd,brids 
with whom both they and the Jethvas intermarried, thongh the 
lattex' are now ashamed of and try to explain away the fact. In truth 
there were no others in those times of dense jungle and bad roads 
with whom they could ally themselves. 

There is no proof that the earlier Anhilv^da kings of the Ch^vada 
dynasty had any pretensions to pajamount or perhaps to any power 
in the province of Kathi^w^r, ^indeed they were probably by no 
means paramount in Gujarat itself, though they were the most 
powerful chieftains in the country. During their time though possibly 
previously the Chud^samds, a race of Rajputs claiming Jddav 
descent, established themselves at Vanthli and Jundgad, and thence 
'^soon spread their power throughout the interior of the province. 
Their original seat was at Nagar Thatha in Sind. The name is 
probably derived from Ghudachandra, the founder of the Jundgad 
Vanthli house, who was of the Samma branch of the Jddavs. 
His descendants therefore, to distinguish themselves from the Sind 
Sammd,s, called themselves Ghudasamas. There is a curious 
similarity in their name to that of the ancient Ghorasmians, but this 
is doubtless merely accidental. 

s/' About A.B, 900, though possibly 250 years earlier, the Jethvas 
entered the province from Gutch, driven probably from Sind. They 
crossed the Ran and conqueringMorvi established themselves there. 
They afterwards spread their power along the southern shore of the 
Gulf of Cutch. Thence they proceeded to Barda, where Shrinagar 
was one of their earliest settlements. /Shox’tly after their occupation 
of the Barda coast, they extended their rule to the Barda hills, where 
Sal Kumar founded their celebrated capital of Ghumli, perhaps 
more commonly called Bhumbhli (Bhubhrit-palli), and it was here 
that they reached the climax of their power.w They do not appear to 
have interfered or clashed with the Ohavad^s, either of Okhdmandal 
or N%her. They were accompanied in their immigration by the 
Mer tribe, which has always occupied a position subordinate to the 
Jethvfe, The Mors are to this day settled in Barda. Either these 
Mers or a Jethya appears to have ruled at Timbtoaka the modexm 
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TimtCna on tlie banks of the Shatrunjayi river in VdMk. It seems 
probable that the Jethvas are merely the ruling family or rdjhula 
of the Mer tribe and that they are all of one blood. In some bardic 
poetry, quoted under Arthila^ a neighbouring Mer chieftain is called 
the Mehar Rana. This tribe were advanced to great posts under 
the Anhilvada kings, as is seen by the Timana copper-plate, in which 
the local ruler is Mehar Sri Jagmal. This spelling Mehar survived 
in the old agency records as Mher. 

^^"It -was about this time (a.d. 1024) that Mahmud of Ghazni made 
his famous invasion. ^"It is exceedingly difficult to say what route 
he pursued on entering the province. There seem to have been in 
those days only three routes practicable to an army, one along i 
the southern shore^'the gulf of Cutch, another along the southern \ 
coast of the peninsula by Gogha, and the third by Junagad. If ' 
Mahmud had pursued the Jundgad route, it seems probable that he 
would have attacked the Chuddsama of that fortress. And if he 
had followed the southern shore of the gulf of Outch he would 
infallibly have first destroyed and plundered the temple of Dwarka. 
-The southern road seems too circuitous, but the mention of^' 
Dabalvada or Delviida in the Kamii-ut-Tawarikh (Elliot and Dowson, ' 
II. 468), as well as the omission of any conquest of Junagad or 
Dwarka, induce the conviction that it was by this route that 
Mahmud approached Somnath-Patan. 

At the time of Mahmud^ s invasion, the northern portion of the 
coast belt was ruled by the Jethvds as far as Khambhalia, 
and Okhamandal and the coast probably as far as Miani by 
the Chavadas. The Gohils still held Mangrol and the coast as far 
as Madhavpur if not Navi. Barda again, perhaps as far as Navi, 
belonged to the Jethvas, while the whole of Nagher, and as far possibly 
as the gates of Mahuva, owned the Chd,vada sway. Mahuva and the coast 
of Valak (Vala Kshetra) was held by the YaMs and the remainder 
of the coast was probably in the hands of Kolis as far as Gogha. 
v'Tho centre of the province w^as subject to the Chudasamas of 
JunagM, then petty chieftains with an almost impregnable fortress 
perched on the summit of an apparently inaccessible rock, and 
surrounded with the densest jungle, local ballad of the fall of 

Pdtan (Indian Antiquary, June 1879) represents that Mahmud marched 
by Kameshvar Kotra against Mangrol and after conquering that town 
returned against Somnath-Patan. .He is said to have done this at the 
advice of the local chieftains. *^ho advice was no doubt sound. 
Mangrol a large and fortified town governed by a powei'fiil king 
related to the king of Somnatli-Pitan, would have been a dangerous 
neighbour to him, and he might any day have been attacked on one 
side by the Mangrol forces, and on the other by the army of Somndth- 
Pdtan. is said to have fix'st reduced Mangrol, and then to have // 
marched upon Somnath-Patan. After defeating the Raja more than 
once in the field, he formally laid siege to the town, which was 
both attacked and defended with the utmost bravery. The numbers 
and discipline of the Muhammadan army at last prevailed. The 
R4m made a gallant resistance, but was overcome, though Bhim of / 
AuMlvMa made a fruitless diversion. in ' Ws favour,. Bhim was 
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defeated and put to fliglit and tlie temple and town given over to 
plunder, but tbe temple does not appear to have been actually cast 
down, tbougli the idol was broken, the gates carried away, and the 
sanctuary desecrated. Doubtless also the carving was much defaced. 

Many speculations have been made as to the fort in which Bhim 
took shelter after his fruitless attempt to relieve Somnath. M. 
Eeinaud and Dr. Weil have considered Kandhar (Gandhar) in the 
gulf of Cambay, to be the spot indicated by the Muhammandan 
historians. Colonel Briggs thought that Gandevi in Gujarat 
answered most nearly to the description. ^lore recently, Dr. Biihler 
has identified this place with Kanthkot in Ontch-Yagad, This 
last identification certainly deserves consideration, but it seems 
more reasonable to place the Gandaba, where Bhim took refuge, at 
the waste sit© of Gandhvi in the Kdthiawar coast belt, a few miles 
north-east of Miani. The conditions as to tide would be here 
fulfilled, whereas tide does not reach Kanthkot, and that place 
would in the fair season never be surrounded by water. Gandhvi 
both the modern village and the waste site are by some oversight 
described in the Great Trigonometrical map of Kathiawar as Gandhri, 
)but Gfindhviis correct. I/As Mahmud advanced after the conquest 
of this place to Sind by way of the Ran, the position of Gandhvi 
j seems in every way to meet the requirements of the case. 

Mahmud appears to have been charmed with the exquisite 
climate of Nagher, and to have been struck by the wealth and 
fertility of the country. So much was this the case that at one time 
he seems to have thought of permanently residing at Somnath-Patan. 
But his followers, eager to return to their homes with their booty, 
and doubtless bribed to persuade him to withdraw by the Hindu 
claimants of the throne and others, finally induced him to grant one 
of these claimants the crown on a vassal tenure, and on condition of 
annual tribute, and then to return to his own country. 

Then follows the .Dabisalim story of the Muhammadan historians. 
Some writers have considered that this applies to Durlabhseii and 
Yalabhsen of Anhilvada,^ but the dates do not tally and the account, 
as given in the original, points distinctly to ^ local chieftain being 
installed, as was the Muhammadan custom. ^ A Musalman governor 
called Mitha Kh^n was left also at Somn^th-Patan in military 
command. This governor possessed the real power, and it is said 
that it was he and not Mahmud who actually cast down the temple. 


^ The Mirat-i-Ahmadi distinctly says that Mahmud left Crhazni in a.h. 416 or 
A.i>. 1025, that is when Bhimdeva was ruling. It is true the Mirat-i-Ahmadi also says 
that E&ja Jdmuiid (Ch^imund) was then reigning, which was not the case, but giunting 
that Mahmud left Q-hazni in 1022 while Durlabh Utlj was on the throne still that wiS 
not account for the x^resence of the other Dabisalim (Vaiabh Pv,dj) whose rule ceased 
in 1010. Besides the Mirat-i-Ahmadi proceeds to say that Mahmud spent three years 
and six months in India on this occasion and then only was it that he appointed 
Bdbisalim, Again had he carried one of the princes hack to Ghazni as he is said to 
have carried BAbisalim, it would withoitt fail have been noticed in the Jain annals. But 
they are silent on this point. Again the Mir at commences to talk of Bhim’s succession 
to the throne of Anhilvdda, and the second DAbisalim’s kingdom is mentioned as 
being merely elsewhere than SomnAth, while the kingdom of Somndth is expressly 
mentioned by name throughout the narrative. The AnhilvAda kingdom is also in 
all other i^laces specially mentioned by name. Why then should it have been omitted 
hAvg* Kf fetmi^doML were AnhIlvMa'? ■ ‘ ' 
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Her© it is necessary to go back a few years^ and see wbat bad been 
, going on at Anbilvada. In a.d. 942 Mnlr4j Solanki displacmg 
X/'' Samatsingb Ob^Tada mounted tbe tbrone of Anbilvdda-Patan, and 
from this time tbe Solanki dynasty permanently succeeded that 
of tbe Obdvada in tbe first kingdom in Grujar^t. Mulrdj reigned 
long and successfully^ though even at the close of bis long rule, 
the lords of Anbilvada do not appear to have entirely established a 
paramount dominion. His wars in S^ath with the Cbuddsama of 
Junagad are specially mentioned. '/Hut he appears not to have 
penetrated to the coast belt, and to have confined himself to the 
chastisement of the Ea whose capital he conquered, placing there a 
Thanahdfc From this time tbe Anbilvada sovereigns appear to 
have considered the chieftain of Jund-gad in a manner subordinate 
to them. Ho inscriptions, however, of this time are to be found 
either an the coast belt or in the interior of the province, and on. 
the whole this is what might be expected.^ 

^'Meanwhile, in the coast belt, the authority of the Muhammadan 
governor daily grew weaker and the power of the local Chdvada 
chieftains proportionally increased, until at length the Musalman 
sway became a rgore shadow of the past, though still surviving in a 
modified form, An inscription of Samvat 1320 at Veritval shows 
that a Muhammadan was then allowed to build and endow a 
mosque there. This was a time of great prosperity in the coast 
belt and specially in the Nagher kingdom, ’^he connection with 
the Muhammadans caused trade vrith the Muhapimadan govern- 
ments on the other side of the ocean to spring up. During all this 
time the paramount sway of ' Anbilvada became more extended, 
though up to A.D. 1100 it had not reached Higher. 

In about a.d. 1090 the Jhalas occupied the north-east corner of 
the peninsula, as well as Mandal and Yiramgdm in Gujarat, and 
thence began to extend their possessions to the west and south. 
As the Jhalas were vassals of Anbilvada, this extension of the 
Anbilvada kingdom implied a corresponding curtailment of the 
K)hudasama power, but Hagher and the coast belt still remained 
unaffected by these changes. 

When in a.d. 1094, Sidhraj Jayasingh mounted the throne of 
Anbilvada, he speedily turned his thoughts towards the conquest of 
Sorath. With this view he caused large reservoirs of water to be 
constructed at Sdela, Adala, and other places, so that he might push 
thence in one march through the hills in the centre of the province, 
aad find himself in the cultivated districts of the chieftain of Jun%ad. 
Several causes are assigned for this quarrel with dnndgad. Among 
them were the breaking down of one of the Anhilvdda gates by 
Ea Khengar during the absence of Sidhraj in M4lwa, and the 
espousal by this chieftain of Ranik Devi who had been sought also 
in marriage by Sidhrdj, These expeditions of the Anbilvada 
sovereigns against the" chieftain of Junitgad caused the Solanki 


^In A.B. 1020, tlie Ahirs and otliers reinstated Ka Hogban, son of KaDyds, wbom 
had slain, and expelled fiis governor and restored the Chudisama power. 
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Chapter VII. 'Military road, so to style it, to be made direct from Anbilvada in 
-rr-'T' G-ujardt to Jandgad. This road was simply a track tbrougli the forest 

History. furnished with fortified posts, ponds, and wells at regular stages. 
Sidbrsij Jayasingh 6 these camps and posts were Wadhwdn, Saela, Addla, 

couquera jun|,gad,i| Ohob&’i, Anandpur, Sardhar, Gondal, Virpur, and 

" Jetpur. Afterwards this military road became the regular road for 
travellers, and the coast routes were gradually neglected save for 
■ religious pilgrimages. 

In A.n. 1126 tlie AnMlvada army entered the province. They soon 
overran the Ra's dominions^ but for some time were unable to take 
Jun^gad. At last the Ra^s nephews Desal and Visal played the traitor 
and Jun^gad was taken and the Ra slain. Sidhraj put Ra Khengar^s 
sons to deaths and carried off Ranik Devi in the hope of persuading 
her to be his bride. But she was unable to forgive the death of 
her husband and children^ and after cursing Sidhraj^ mounted the ; 
funeral pile at Wadhwan where her shrine stands to this day. 

Mention may here be fitly made of the Gohils who were of 
Suryavamshi race, and cadets of the old Rajas of Valabhi. Their 
> ^principal seat was Mangrol, but they held the sea-coast at least as 
far as MMhavpu^ to the north-west and. probably as far as Navi or 
even Porbandar, close to the dominions of the Jethvas, which in 
those days did not extend to the south of the Bokhira creek. To 
the south their possessions were oonterminoas with those of the 
Chavadas of Somndth. 'Colonel Tod says that the Chivadas and ' 
Gohils were both cadets of Valabhi and it seems probable that this 
was the case. Anyhow either Ohavadds or Gohils were the first 
occupants of the coast belt throughout its length and breadth, 
though in V^lik, Barda, the neighbourhood of Gogha, and even 
Nagher, they were at an early period supplanted by Vahis, Jethvas, 
Eolis, and subsequently by Vajas. 

After the conquest of Junagad Sidhr^ Jayasingh visited. Somnath 
and the coast belaud obtained the allegiance and submission of the 
local chieftains, ^^e was the first sovereign of Anhilvada who was 
confessedly paramount both in the interior and in the coast belt of 
the peninsula. Subsequently he visited Girnar and Shatrnnjaya 
and thoroughly established his power. When he returned to 
Anhilvada, Sidhraj left behind him a viceroy at Junagad, and 
probably a deputy in the coast belt. This deputy was possibly 
expelled in a.d. 1113 by a chieftain of the Gohil race which ruled 
at Mangrol; who, to commemorate the event, founded the Shri 
Singh era in that year. The Mangrol inscription alludes to this, 
and says that Sahjig Gohil, son of Sahm* and father of Somr^j 
who flourished in Samvat 1202 (a.b, 1146) the date of the inscription, 
tarnished the glory of the Choulukyas.^ It is, however, possible 
that this era was founded by one of the eaidier Jethvils or even by 
a V^a of Somndth. 

BaKoghanlll. Shortly after the return of Sidhrd.j to his capital, Hs local 

governor of Jundgad was fflso expelled by tke inhabitants, and Ea 


SidKrd-j Paramount, 
Am. 1125. 


^ So in til© inscription. 
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Noglian III, ascended the throne in a.d. 1125. It seems unlikely 
tkat Sidkraj would have tamely suffered such an insult, nor if he 
had, would the local bards have abstained from depicting the prowess 
of Noglian in the most glowing colours. But they are silent regarding 
the events both of .his reign and of that of his successor. Probably 
while Ea Noghan expelled the governGr he sent a handsome tribute to 
Anhilvada and made submissive representations coupled with bribes 
to the principal court officers. These persons may have represented 
to Sidhrdj the difficulty and expense of warfare in Sorath, and the 
numerous chieftains nearer home who would be ready to take 
advantage of his absence. This may possibly explain both the 
supine ness of Sidhraj and the silence of the bards. 

^^'In A.D. 1144 Sidhrdj Jayasingh, the greatest of the Anhilvdda 
monarclis, was succeeded by Knmdr Pdl, a sovereign of almost 
equal renown. At first a worshipper of Shiva, Kumar Pal 
afterwards adopted the Jain faith, at the instance of the celebrated 
Hemacharya. In his earlier years he visited the shrine of Somndth 
in the coast belt, but subsequently confined his attentions to the 
Jain temples on the sacred mountains of Shatrunjaya, Girnar, and 
Tdringa. '■•''^^Still he was, at the commencement of his reign at all 
events^ paramount equally on the mainland and in the peninsula. 

About A.D. 1225 the Eathod tribes of Vadhel and Vaj a,, who are 
said to have been sprung from Pabji Eathod, entered the province on 
the pretence of a pilgrimage to Dwarka. Here they treacherously 
niassaci’ed the Ohavacla and Haroi Rajputs and seized Okh^mandal 
Owing to this slaughter, those who remained in Okha adopted ^he 
name of Vadhels from the Sanskrit word vadh a massacre, ‘^he 
Vadhels not only obtained possession of Okhamandal, but 
acquired Khambhalia and the neighbouring coast on the southern 
shore of the gulf of Cutch, while on the south-west coast their 
possessions touched or almost touched the Vartu river. One of the 
brethren named Vejo went south and dispossessed the Ohewadds 
of Sornnath, conquering from them the whole of IST^her excepting 
the Gohil chieftancy of MangroL After this Vejo, the tribe are said 
to have been called Vajas. ^ 

Vejo, or Tinjal, afterwards became a favourite name of the Vaja 
rulers and a chieftain of this name was a contemporary of the last 
RaMandlik, Another Vinjal founded Vinjalkot or Vejalkot on the 
Rdval river, in the Gir, and thence conquered Una Uelvada and 
Uncha Kotra and other places. The Vijds are alluded to in local 
inscriptions, and specially in the inscription at Dhamlej of a.d. 1381 
(Samvat 1437) where Karamshi who built the reservoir and caused 
the inscription to be engraved describes himself as minister of the 
Vaja Raja Bharma. 

In A.D.1 260 the GoMls who now hold Bhavnagar, P^lit&a, and 
Ld^thi, entered the province under Sajakji, son of Jhdnjharsi, the 
chieftain of Khergadh on the Luni in Mdrwir. They had been at 
feud with the D^ibhis, the original owners of Khergadh, who still 
retained a share in the chiefdom. Both parties besought the 
interference of the Rjithods, who treacherously massacred Gohils 
and tlabhis alike, at a i*econciliation feast to which they were invited. 
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Sejakji escaped, and made good Hs way to Soratli where others of 
Ms race flonrislied. Here he sought the protection of Ra Kheng^r 
who granted him a hamlet on the AnhilYida or JMMvad feontier, 
which he named Sejakpnr A 

The three sons of Sejakji were Rfcoji Sarangji and Shahju 
Eanoji was by a different mother from the other two brothers, who 
went to the court of the Ra with their sister Vd^lam Knnyarba, 
whom Ra Khengar married. On this occasion the Ra granted to 
Sarangji the Arthila Ohovisi, while to Shahji he gave the Ohovisi of 
Mandvi. R^noji inherited the paternal possessions and subsequently 
acquired Rinpnr, but was driven thence by the Muhammadans. 
Afterwards he acquired TJmrala, and thence advanced to Khokhra, 
and finally adopted a pirate’s career in the island of Piram. Prom 
Eanoji sprang the house of Bh^vnagar, from Shahji the chieftains 
of Palitana, and from Sdrangji the line of Lathi. 

^ One more tribe remains to be noticed, the chieftains of 
^Vanthli. It is not clear of what stock they were, but inscriptions 
show that they were allied by marriage with the Vd,ghelas of 
Dholka. The Dholka Vd.ghel^ were the first house in Gujarat, 
and one which replaced the original Solanki line in the paramount 
power, both in Gujarat and in the peninsula. It was doubtless by 
their aid that the Vanthli chieftains conquered that town from the 
Chudasamas, and held it for five successive generations. 

In the course of time, the Vdghela power grew weaker, 
and in about a.d. 1297 Anhilvdda was conquered by Alaghkhan, 
the commander of the army of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji of Delhi, 
and he shortly afterwards overran Gujarat. In a.d. 1297-98 he 
conquered Somnd^th-Patan and gave up the town and temple to 
plunder and subdued at all events the Nd;gher portion of Sorath. 
What is peculiarly remarkable about this invasion, as in the case 
of that of Mahmud Ghazni, is, that no mention is made of either 
Junagad or Dwarka. This may be accounted for by assuming 
that Alaghkhd/ii marched along the southern coast. Some say that 
the ancient Dwarka was situated at Mul-Dwd,rka near Kodinar, 
which temple he destroyed, and that from this time the present 
shrine of Dwarka, which has been established some three or four 
hundred years, commenced to acquire superior sanctity. 

Prom this date old Sorath became a Muhammadan province, and 
was ruled by a governor whose seat was at Somnd.t]i-Patan. But 
new Sorath, or the dominions of the Ohudasama Ra, remained 
separate and unsubdued. In fact for a time the Muhammadan 
power existed greatly on sufferance. 

The viceroy of Gujarat whose seat was at Anhilv^da-Pitan was 
^ far distant. The country was destitute of roads and the viceroy had 


1 It seems probable that this branch of the Gohils emigrated to MArwAr from 
Sanrdshtra, and therefore naturally returned to that peninsula. A confirmation of 
this supposition may be found in the fact that the eldest son of the Ea of Jundgad 
Bmrriea Sejakji's daughter. Had they merely been fugitives from M^lrwAr it is not 
■ probable that he would have acted thus, but if they were connections of the Surya* 
vamsM Gohils of the coast', belt,. there- is no occasion for surprise, 
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enongla to do to hold Ms o'vvn without detacMng any important force 
to the Sorath coast.^ 

In A,D. 1347, the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak entered 
Gujarat. After crushing Mokhera Gohil in a fight near Gogha, 
he mai*ched along the coast belt and thoroughly subdued it as far 
as Una DelvMaj but on this occasion did not reach Somndth. 
Afterwards in a.d. 1350 he marched against Junagad^ humbled Ra 
Khengar the chieftain^ captured the lower fortress, and extorted 
tribute. 

On his death in A.n. 1351 Muhammad was succeeded by Piroz Tugh- 
lak who about a.d. 1360 invaded Gujardt and restored Muhammadan 
supremacy in old Sorath. This Emperor appointed Zufar Khan to 
the viceroyalty of Gujarat whose name is mentioned in a Delvada 
inscription. Later in the reign of this Emperor, a force under Iz- 
ud-diu and Syad Sikandar was despatched against the Gohil Raval of 
Mangrol, and after some warfare they conquered his entire chieftaincy 
and firmly established the faith of IsMm. The EavaFs temple 
was changed to the Ravali mosque, and a grand Jdma Masjid was built 
which as far as exterior is concerned compares favourably with 
the Jama Masjid at Alimadabad, though perhaps inferior to that at 
Ohampaner. Internally it is less beautiful than the mosque at 
the capital of Gujarat, audit wants minarets. Still it is a handsome 
structure. This conquest extended Muhammadan power as far as 
Madhavapur on the north-west, and as Mangrol was then an important 
port gave a great impetus to trade in the coast belt. An interesting 
Persian inscription recently discovered at Mdngrol dating from the 
reign of the Emperor Piroz Tughlak celebrates the foundation 
of a mosque in a.d. 1385 (a.h. 787) at that town by Muhammad 
Khwajah Sadar-ul-Akdbir. 

Muhammadan rule was now acknowledged in the coast belt 
between Madhavapur and Delvdda, and almost as far as Jafarabad, 
which town however was not yet founded. In 1391 Zufar Kh£n bin 
Wajih-ul-Mulk, afterwards Sultan Muzafar, was appointed viceroy 
of Gujarat. In a. d. 1398, the local chieftains were growing 
restless in the coast belt, and the world-renowned fame of Somnath, 
already twice destroyed, had risen a third time from its ashes in fresh 
glory. Zufar Kh4n at once marched thither, and after severe fighting 
conquered all opposition, and for the tMrd time utterly ruined and 
desecrated the temple.^ It was on tMs occasion that Hamir Gohil 
and Vegado Bhil were probably slain fighting for their faith. Zufar 
Khan firmly established the Muhammadan power, and appointed 
one Malik Badar Banjhal as his governor in Sorath and Malik 
Shekh bin T^ij as his deputy at Mdngrol. The Sorath governor's 
seat was at Somnath- Patan. 

^ In the meantime much of the forest land in the central portion of 


^ Gogha and other places in the vicinity on the sea hoard appear to have been held 
in sonie force, but the Muhammadan garrisons gradually became independent in the 
ensuing reigns, and thus were more easily subdued by local chieftains. 

® E4s MMa, Edition of i87S, p. 275-6. 
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the peninsula had been brought under tillage. Flourishing towns 
existed in many places/ while the Ohudasama chieftain from the 
inaccessibility of the upper fortress of Girnar^ as well as the 
difficulty of the country/ was a formidable neighbour. But his 
annoyances were limited to mere predatory excursions, and he was 
restrained by the firmness of the Sultans of Gujarat and their 
rulers in the coast belt. 

In 1411 when Ahmad Shah mounted the throne of Gujarat, the 
Sorath coast was an important possession, especially as it contained 
the ports of Y eraval. Mongrel, Sil, and Sutrap^da. It was necessary 
to make the Ras feel the weight of the Muhammadan arms. 
Ahmad Shah accordingly, in a.d. 1414, led an army against the 
Ohudasama chieftain Ra Melak of Junagad. A pitched battle was 
fonght near Yanthli in which the Ra was defeated and fled to 
Junagad, whither Sultan Ahmad pursued him. After some difficulty, 
the Sultan captured the town and lower fortifications, but the Ra 
took refuge in the upper fortress of Girn^r. Still Sultan Ahmad 
compelled the Ra to become a tributary. According to the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari, ^ the greater part of the proprietors of Sorath became 
obedient and consented to service.^ The Mirat-i-Ahmadi uses 
much the same language, and the Mirat-i -Sikandari adds that two 
officers were left behind to collect the tribute. 

From this date the Sultdns of Gujarat considered that they had a 
right to interfere in the affairs of new Sorath or the central part of 
the province as well as in their old possessions in the coast belt. 
The old possessions wex’e also guarded with greater cai^e, and a royal 
prince Fateh Khan, the son of Ahmad Sliji^h, was appointed viceroy 
in the coast belt. It appears from an inscription at M^ngrol, that 
during this prince’s yiceroyalty he made an expedition against 
Jiin%ad. This was probably unsuccessful, and is not mentioned 
either by the Mirat-i- Ahmadi or Mirat-i- Sikandari. Possibly the 
victory of Ra Melak over the Yavan, alluded to in the Mandlika 
Kavya, refers to a victory over this prince. 

Nor was this all. Ahmad Shah pressed the Jhalas sore, and drove 
them from Patdi to Kuva, and throughout his reign he extended 
Muhammadan influence as far as was practicable throughout the 
peninsula. So gi'eat was this influence throughout the coast belt, 
that the names of the Gujarat Sultans replaced those of the 
Anhilv4da kings and the Delhi Emperors in all public inscriptions. 
Ahmad Shdh also levied tribute regularly from the Gohils, 

In A.n. 1441 on the accession of Salt?£n Muhammad II. to the 
throne of Gujardt, the Muhammadan power was firmly seated in the 
coast belt. The Y/tjds had been driven from Somn4th-Patan and 
had retired to Uncha Kotra and other holdings on the southern 
coast. Muhammadan rule extended from near Madhavapur to the 
neighbourhood of Jafarabad. And in the peninsula, regular tribute 
was exacted from the tFh^Ia and Gohil chieftains and nominal*' 
allegiance, if not regular tribute, was due to the Sultan from the 
chiefs of the central portion of the province. 

Even in, the time of Muhammad^s unwariike successor Kutb-ud-din 
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tlie Muhammadan rule was still firm in the coast belt, as is shown 
by the Puslmarara inscription J 

At the same time the chieftains of the interior appear to have 
occasionally resented the control of the Junagad chieftain,^ And 
it seems clear that he was held responsible by the Ahmadabad 
Sultans foi' their jaids in Gujarat territory,^ 

In A.i), 1459 the celebrated Sultan Mahmud Begada succeeded to 
the throne of Gujarat and appears to have early seen the necessity 
of crushing the Chudasama Ra of Junagad and curbing the raids 
of the other chieftains of new Sorath. Accordingly he called on 
the Ra l^Iandlika who was the reigning chieftain, to chastise Dudo 
Gohil of Avthila who had been ravaging the frontier districts* 
Ea Mandlika was both wise and brave. He marched against Dudo 
and slew him and sacked Arthila and avei'ted the Sultan’s wrath. 
He then turned his arms against Sangan Vadhel of Okha and 
humbled him ; and by his wisdom, moderation, and warlike prowess, 
began to consolidate a powerful chief dom. But he had fallen on 
evil times. His great contemporary Sultan Mahmud Begada was 
equally warlike and enthusiastic, and ruled an infinitely stronger 
kingdom, and soon cherished designs of conquering Junagad, and 
thus consolidating the entire peninsula under his rule. Pretexts 
for aggression were easy to find, and in a.d. 1467 the Sultdn 
marched against Junagad. Ea Mandlika, with the moderation 
which alw'ays characterised him, made an ample submission, and 
the Snltan, for various reasons, thought it advisable to content 
himself with the success he had gained, and returned to Ahmadabad. 
In the next year, on the pretext that the Ea visited his temple with 
a golden umbrella and other ensigns of royalty not befitting his 
position, an army was sent against him. But when this army 
reached Junagad, Ra Mandlika who was resolved to give no cause 
for offence, sent the Sultan the obnoxious umbrella accompanied by 
fitting presents. Nothing however was of any avail. In 1469 the 
Sultan sent a large army to ravage new Sorath, and resolved on the 
entire conquest of the district and the capture of the fortress of 
Junagad. With this view he was advancing, when Ea Mandlika 
wi.th a few attendants repaired to his camp, professing his anxiety 
to do anything the Sultan might demand, and beseeching him not 
to thus ruin him without his having committed any fault. The 
SuMn received him sternly and asked him what fault could 
be greater than infidelity. When the Ea perceived that no 
submission would avail him, and that his’ destruction was determined 
upon, he made his escape at night from the Sultan’s camp, and 
hastily returning to Junagad, prepared to defend himself to the 
uttermost. The Sultan soon arrived at Junigad and besieged the 
place.^ Local tradition has it that Ra Mandlika was betrayed by his 
minister Vania Visal, whose beautiful wife Mohini he had seduced. 
Others have it that he was doomed to fall by a curse pronounced 
against him by a Oharan female named Nigbai whose virtue he 
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^ Indian Antiquary for July I879j VIII. ® Mandlika Ksivya. 

* Mirat4*Sikaadari, f The Mirat-i-Sicaadari also adopts this view. 
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had nnsuccessfiilly assailed. These are more or less idle tales. 
The probability is that the siege was skilfully conducted^ that the 
proyisions in the fortress were consumed^ and that no diversions were 
made by other chieftains of the peninsula most of whom Ea Mandlika 
had alienated by his conduct. Anyhow in 1472 he surrendered 
the fortress and became a convert to Islam^ and accompanied the 
Sultan to Ahmadabad, where he eventually died^ and lies buried in 
the M^nik Chok of that town. 

Sultan Mahmud was so struck with the beauty of the site of 
Junagadj that he at one time seriously thought of making it his 
capital^ and he resided there for a long time. During his stay he 
built the fortifications of the town and the mosque in the Uparkot 
and caused his principal nobles to erect palaces. With a view of 
disseminating Isl^m, he summoned Syads and other religious men 
and appointed Kdzis and Muhammadan law officers to all the 
principal towns. While at Jundgad he received the submission 
of all the principal mmindms of the country. The author of the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari specially notices the dense forest surrounding 
Jund^gad and says that it was inhabited by a wild race of men 
called Khants who are still to be found in the province. 

About this time the Sultdn heard of the outrages committed by 
the V^dhel chief Bhim of Okha, especially an attack on Mullah 
Muhammad Samai-kandi, who implored Mahmud in person to avenge 
his wrongs. The Sultan accordingly marched to Jagat^^ took the 
fort, and destx’oyed the temples. Then he conquered the island 
of Shankhodvara, the modern Bet^ and after building a mosque at 
Jagat returned^ leaving the goveimment of the country in the hands 
of Parhat-ul-Mulk. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari this was the 
first time that Dwarka had been conquered by the Muhammadans. 
The Vadhel chieftain Bhim was taken prisoner and sent to 
Ahmadabadj and the governor Muhafiz Khan was directed to hew 
him in pieces and affix a portion of him to each gate of the city, 
and this was accordingly done. In a.d. 1480, eight years subsequent 
to the conquest o£ Jun^ad, Sultan Mahmud returned to Gojardt. 
During these eight years in addition to the conquest of Okhamandal, 
the entire affairs of the peninsula were settled, the tribute fixed, and 
the administration of the crown districts of Sorath was arranged. 
This arrangement was somewhat similar to the system pursued at 
Idar in the days of Muhammadan ascendancy. A son of the Ea 
Mandlika was appointed J%irdar, but he was associated with a high 
Muhammadan official called the Thanahdar who commanded the 
garrison, and who was the supreme authority in all disputed cases. 
The revenue jurisdiction appears to have remained with the jdgirddr 
and this is perhaps the reason why, while Bddshahi grants of 
villages and lands are common, those of the Sultans of Gujarat are 
exceedingly rare, if indeed they exist at all. The first jdgirddr was 
Bhupatsingh also called Melag, who was a son of Ea Mandlika. 
These jdyirddrs and their descendants, from being sons of the 
last Ea, were called Eaizadahs to distingnish them from other 
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Oliadasamas^ and they retain tlie appellation to tliis day, Tlie first 
TJiaiialidar was Tatar KMn^ and He was succeeded by tHe Sultanas 
eldest son KHalii Klian who afterwards succeeded his father on the 
throne of Gujarat by the title of Sultan Muzafar II. 

About this time^ the Jhalas of Kuva in the north-east corner of 
the proyince^ began to be troublesome^ and repulsed an attempt of 
Khalil Khan to reduce them to order, Sultan Mahmud^ who 
never would tolerate rebellion or disobedience^ marched at once to 
Kuva and stormed the fort, sacked the town/and placed a Thanahdar 
there, and drove out the Jhalas slaying their chief V%hoJi. The 
province was now entirely reduced to order. The chief seat of 
government was at Junagad instead of Somnath-Patan dindithanalis 
were established in the more important positions. Later in this reign, 
the island of Diu, from its impoi'tant position at the mouth of the 
gulf of Cambay and because it was a port of call for vessels trading 
with the Eed Sea and the Persian gulf^ rose into importance, and was 
frequently the seat of the local governor of the province instead of 
Junagad (1 51 3 - 1526), Khalil Khfc, afterwards Muzafar II, during 
his government of the province, built the suburb of Junagad 
called Khalilpur, The Sil-Bagasra Chovisi, or estate of twenty-four 
villages, was the jdgif allotted to the Raizadahs of Junagad, but 
they seem to have generally conducted the revenue affairs of the 
remainder of the Sorath district, probably either by farming the 
revenues or paying a moderate assessment in the shape of a fixed 
sum., Bhupatsingh was succeeded in a.d. 1505 by his son Khengdr. 

In A.D. 1513 Sultan Mahmud Begada died, and was succeeded 
by his son prince Khalil Khan who assumed the title of Sultan 
Muzafar II. This prince is said from his amiable disposition to have 
been called Muzafar Halim, or Muzafar the gentle. During his 
reign Malik Eiaz was governor of Sorath, and he placed Tatii;r 
Khan Ghori in Junagad while he himself resided in Diu. Sulkin 
Muzafar, from his wars with Malwa, was unable to devote much 
attention to the affairs of the peninsula, and the despatch of Malik 
Eid;Z in A.D, 1521 against the Rana of XJdayapur caused the power 
in the peninsula to concentrate itself in the hands of Tatar Khan 
Ghori. This officer, who was Malik Eidz^s deputy at Junagad, 
•was an able and ambitious man and aimed at independence. The 
disgrace of Malik Eiaz on the failure of the XJdayapur expedition 
strengthened his position. Indeed at this time it may he said that 
while the entire sea coast was subject to Malik Eiaz, the centre 
of the imoviiice was more or less under the independent control 
of Tatar Khan Ghori. In 1525 Malik Eidz died and his possessions 
and position were confirmed to his son Malik Ishak, ^ 

Early in the sixteenth century the modern Kathis, each bringing 
with them their own Avartias or tribes other than Shakhayats/ 
seem to have entered the province by crossing from Cutch on 
being driven from Pavargad in Catch by the JMeJas. At first 


1 It seems possible that these Avartids^ may be Avars, or a branch of that tribe 
which so harassed the Byzantine Empire in the tiirie of the Emperor Justinian and 
his successors ; but here it has been considered advisable to follow local tradition, The 
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all seem to have settled at Than wMcli they conquered from the 
Babrias. Subsequently the Hatis went south to or near their 
present seat at Malia^ while the Khumans occupied Kherdi about 
eight miles east of Rajkot^ and the Khachars drove the Parmars fi-om 
Chotila^ which has ever since remained in their possession. Prom 
Ohotila the Khachars spread to the east and souths occupying by 
degrees Jasdan^ Botad^ Gadhra^ Bhimora^ P^liad;, and numerous 
other holdings. They have five leading branches^ the Ramanis of 
Chotila^ the Lakhanis of Jasdan, the Godadkas of Gadhra and 
Botad, the Thebanis of Paliad^ and the Mokanis of Bhadli. There 
are also numerous minor divisions. 

The Khum^ns^ first settlement, as above mentioned, was at Kherdi. 
where the famous Loma Khnman ruled. He more than once 
sheltered Sultan Muzafar when a fugitive after the Emperor 
AkbaPs conquest of Gujarat (a.d. 1573-1588) and was with Muzafar 
when he retook Ahmadabad in 1583. He is afterwards said 
to have deserted Jam Sata on the fatal field of Bhuchar Mori. 
Loma Khuman was without doubt the most famous partizan of his 
time. He founded the village of Loma Kotdi now under Anandpur. 
After his capture and execution at Nagar^ the Khumans were 
forced to quit Kherdi, They retired to Lolyana, where Jaso . 
Khuman became so troublesome that he was driven thence hy the 
Muhammadans, and an imperial t/zana A established at Lolyana. 
The Khumans now settled in the Kundla ‘parganah at Asodar, 
Krankaj, Savar, Jira, and Bhoringda, where they have ever since 
remained. 

It is difficult to disentangle the modern Valas from their more 
ancient predecessors of Vdla and Talaja, hut it certainly seems that 
a branch of the tribe did accompany the Khachars and Khumans 
from Cutch. This is accounted for in various ways. The usual 
legend is that the Vala Rajput, who turned Kathi after marrying 
the daughter of Vishalo Patgar, on being expelled from caste by his 
tribesmen, retired to Cutch, whence he returned with the Khachars 
and Khumans and acquired a considerable territory. The conquests 
of the Valas were principally from the Sarveyas of Amreli. At one 
time they conquered Bhadli but seem to have lost it again. At last 
they acquired Ohital from the Sarveyas, and establishing themselves 
here and at Amreli, overran the intervening country from Babra on 
the north to Chelna in the Gir forest, and from Chital on the east 
to Bilkha on the west. Jetpur on the south bank of the Bhadar 
river is their chief seat, and another principal town is Mendarda 
on the borders of the Gir. Much of this was ■wrested from them by 
the Muhammadans, and much was recovered by them on the 
downfall of the Moghal power. 


- eoBnectioB between the SMkb^yat Kdthis and the Avartida resembles somewhat 
that between the Jethvds and the Mers, hut is more intimate. It corresponds still 
' more nearly to the coimection between the Jats and their Maliks. 

3. la Kdthidwdr, Kagar means always Havdnagar, or as it is also called Jimnagar 
Inst as ife-the Deec^Ragar stands for Ahmacliiagar, also called Chdad Bibika 
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In A. D. 1525^ Eaizadali Kliengir was succeeded by Hs son 
Noglian. After tbe death of Malik Eiaz, dissensions broke out among 
bis sons^ and in A.n. 1526 after the brief reigm of Sultan Sikandar^, 
Sultan BabMur mounted tbe tbrone of Gujarat. Tbe Portuguese 
wbo bad long been anxious to obtain possession of Diii_, were 
intriguing with Malik Isbak for tbe surrender of that island/biit 
tbe Sultan discovered tbe plot and displaced Malik Isbak and 
appointed Kiwam-iil-Mulk governor of the island.. Afterwards in 
1526 some Turks^ wbo bad come to Gujarat to fight against tbe 
Portuguese^ were assigned Dili as a place of residence^ and Maiik 
Togban^ another son of Malik Eiaz, was appointed governor of tbe 
island. Miijabid Kliiln Beblini appears to have been appointed to 
Juniigad in place of Tatar Khan Gbori, but it seems doubtful if be 
ever assumed charge. If be did be was shortly afterwards replaced 
by Tatar Khan Gliori. 

What might have been the fate of Gujarat and tbe peninsula bad 
Bahadur Sbab^ instead of foolishly quarrelling with tbe Emperor 
Hnmaiyiin;, confined himself to consolidating bis vast kingdom, it is 
impossible to say. In a.I). 15f35 be was defeated by Humaiyun and 
speedily lost not only all bis conquests in Malwa but also tbe entire 
kingdom of Gujarat, part of tbe peninsula alone excepted. Here 
be took refuge and occupied himself with negociating with the 
Portuguese for aid to expel tbe Mogbals. This was readily granted^ 
and Bahadur in turn permitted tbe Portuguese to establish a 
factory atDiu. During tbe Sultan’s absence, in 1536, when be was 
occupied in freeing Gujarat from tbe Mogbals, the Portuguese 
converted tbe factory into a fort and seized and fortified tbe island. 
Tbe Sultan became alarmed, and proceeded thither as soon as be 
found leisure from tbe pressing affairs "with which be was then 
occupied, but was killed in an affray in which both sides meditated 
treachery. This took place in A.n. 1536, and since then Din has 
remained a Portuguese possession. 

During tbe reign of this Sultan, tbe Jbalas of Kuva, wbo bad now 
established themselves at Halvad, attacked and killed tbe Dasada 
thitnaJulm. Sultbn Bahadur, who was absent in Malwa, sent 
tbe KbanKbdnan, tbeyci^mMr of Viramg^m, against them. THs 
experienced warrior not only recovered Dasada, but took from 
Mansingbji tbe chief of Halvad, Mandal, Vbamgam, and Halvad. 
Mansingbji retired to Cutcb and thence organized raids on tbe 
Gujarat territory both on the mainland and tbe peninsula, but could 
effect nothing. Finally be sought tbe Sultan himself, and on 
making submission, Halvad was restored to him, but Viramgam 
and Mandal were reft from bis bouse for ever. At tbe close of 
Sultan Bahadur’s reign, after bis reverses in tbe campaign with 
Humaiyun, bis authority except in Din and along tbe sea coast bad 
ceased throughout tbe peninsula, Tbe Okba pirates expelled the 
Muhammadan garxfison. Tatar Kbdn Gbori became independent at 
Junagad, and Jam R4val, a Jadeja chieftain, of Cutcb, crossing tbo 
Ran with a numerous and well appointed army, subdued tbe 
distiict now occupied by tbe Jddejas, and called it Halar after 
hk ancestor Jam Hila. He bad m fact no force of importance tq 
rinn« <^on ncdWiSJAUft of tbis nai't of the country 
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tad been mostly expelled by tte Jettvas of Nagnat Bandar^ 
tte Yadtels of Ktambtalia^ tte Ctavad^s of Dtrol and tte Dedas 
of Amran and its neigtbonrtood. Ttese ctiefs were nnable to 
cope witt a regular army and were all speedily reduced to 
subjection. Next tte Kattis were driTen soutt and in a. n. 
1540 Jam Raval found leisure to found tis capital of Navanagar on 
tte banks of tte Rangmati riTer near its confluence witt tte 
N4gmati stream^ and about two miles from tte old Jettva port 
of Nagnat. After tte deatt of Sultan BaMdur in 1536^ tte 
succeeding Sultans of Gujarat never recoYered tteir auttority 
within tte peninsula^ wtict except Halar and portions like 
Oktamandal wtict tad asserted tteir independence^ was entirely 
under tte auttority of tte Gtori touse of Jun%ad, Little detail 
of ttese times is ayailatle^ but it appears that tte Gtoris 
decidedly encroacted on tte power and auttority of tte Junagad 
jdgirddr, who nevertteless was still an important personage in tte 
peninsula. Tatk’ Ktan ttougt ruling in tte peninsula on an 
entirely independent basis, still acknowledged timself to be a vassal 
of tte Sultdn of Ahmadatad and indeed played a by no means 
unimportant part in tte politics of tte period. Morvi was teld at 
this time by Fatet KMn Baloct, a Mutammadan noble of gimt 
importance in tte affairs of Gujarat, and wto from tis commanding 
position at Morvi and bis posse^ in the mainland of Gujarat, 
was ratter a dangerous neighbour for Tatar Khan Gtori. 

After the reign of Sultdn Muhammad III. (a.d. 1536-1554) 
during wtict no change was made in tte government of tte 
peninsula, Sultan Ahmad II., a minor, was seated by tte nobles on 
» tte throne of Gujarat. During tte reign of this Saltan, as in that 
of tis predecessor, tte auttority of tte Gtoris was strengthened, 
while tte Navanagar principality became consolidated on an 
independent basis. Tte Jettva chieftains were practically 
independent, tut they were sore pressed by tte Jadejas of Nava- 
nagar. The Jtal4s of Halvad, ttougt nearer to Gujarat and 
surrounded by powerful Muhammadan nobles, also began to assert 
tteir power. The rest of tte province, excepting Fateh lOian 
Ba]oc]l^s ]parganah of Morvi, belonged to Tatar KMn Gtori. 

During tie reign of Sultan Ahmad, tte celebrated partition of 
Gujarat by tte nobles took place. On this occasion Tatar Khan 
Gtori was confirmed in tis possession of Soratt, while Fateh Khan 
BalocVs stare was Radtanpur, Sami, and Munjpur in addition to 
Morvi. In tte subsequent dissensions among the nobles, Fateh 
Khan Baloct took tte part of Itimad Khan, while Tatar Khan Gtori 
and tte Foladis of Antilv4da-Patan in Gujarat were opposed to him. 
By means of tte Foladis, Tatar KMn contrived to crust Fateh 
Ktdn and seized on tis parganah of Morvi while tte Foladis took 
Radtanpur, Sami, and Munjpur. Tte j dgirddr of J un%ad continued 
; to enjoy tis Otovisi of Sil-Bagasra, Kesod and Ctorvar, ttougt it 
seems probable that the revenue management of tte rest of tte crown 
domain of Soratt, or . at all events the greater part of it, together 
witt all tte tribute from the subordinate holders, tad passed into tte 
bands of the Gtoris. Somewhere between a.b. 1570 and 1575 Tatar 
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Khan Grhori died after a long and successful career during which 
he had firmly established his power on an independent basis. He 
was succeeded by his son Amin Khan Ghori, In a.d. 15G1 Sultan 
Muzafar^ the last Sultan of Gujarat, mounted the throne, and the 
dissensions- among the nobles increased rather than diminished. 
So much was this the case that eventually Itimad Khan invited the 
interference of the Moghal Emperor Akbar. 

Akbar, young enthusiastic and ambitious, was only too glad to 
accept his invitation, and advancing rapidly by way of Disa, 
speedily conquered the country. He appointed Mirzah Aziz 
Kokaitdsh as first viceroy, and returned to his capital. This conquest 
though it included Anhilvada-Patan, Kadi, Ahmadabad, Br 9 ach, 
and Surat, did not include Sorath, which remained under Amin 
Khan Ghori more independent than ever. 

In A.D. 1575 Mirzah Khan, Khan Khanan, superseded Mirzah 
Aziz Kokaltash as viceroy ot Gujarat, but the government was 
conducted by the deputy Vazir Khan, as Mirzah Khan was quite 
a youth. His goveimment was unsuccessful, and ho was relieved 
in A.D. 1577 by Shahab-ud-din Ahmad Khan third viceroy of 
Gujarat. ^ 

In 1581-82 Fateh Khan Shirv^ni commander of Amin Khan 
Ghorfis forces quarrelled with that chief, and leaving his semce 
repaired to Shahab-iid-din Ahmad Khdn, He persuaded this 
viceroy to attempt the conquest of Sorath and the bait was too 
tempting to be refused. Shahab-ud-din sent hisj nephew Mirzah 
Khan at the head of 4000 horse against Jnnagad accompanied 
by Fateh Khan Shirvani but this person died during the siege, and 
the Jam of Navanagar who had boen summoned to his assistance by 
Amin Khan, appeared at the head of a large and well equipped army. 
Mirzah Khan breaking up the siege of Jun4gad retired to M4ngroI 
to which , place he laid siege, but was followed thither by the Jc4m\s 
army. Axnin Khan too, i>ssnmg from Jnnagad, joined in the 
pursuit. Mirzah Khan hastily retreated to Kodiniir but was followed 
so closely that he was forced to give battle. He sustained a 
severe defeat, lost the whole of his baggage and elephants and many 
men, and himself escaped with difficulty wounded to Ahmadabad. 
In A.D. 1583, news arrived that Sultan Mnzafar had escaped from 
Delhi and returned to Gujardt. Ere he could put his troops in 
motion Shahab-ud-din Ahmad Khan was recalled and Itim4d Khan 
Gujarati was appointed viceroy. 

This was a bad selection. The times required a man of decision 
and a good soldier, and Itimad Khan was neither. ^Mnzafar rebelled 
in A.D. 1583 and soon overran the countxy, and by force or fraud 
obtained possession of Cambay, Surat, Bx’oaoh, and Baroda. 

The greatest anarchy and confusion now prevailed in the 
peninsula. The Ghoris of Junagad endeavoured in vain to retain 
control over the whole province which was being rent asunder 
by the encroachments of the new Jadeja kmg:dom of Navanagar, 
the raids of the Kathis, and the struggles for independence of the 
minor chieftains. Muzafar^s hour of triumph was brief ; he was 
expelled from Ahmadabad after being signally defeated by Mirzah 
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KMb^ Kli4n Khanan^ wlio was now appointed viceroy of Gujarat. 
He tlien songlit refuge in tlie peninsula^ and by tlie connivance of 
tbe zawdnddrs and tbe aid of Loma Kbiiman managed for a time to 
.evade purusit. ' 

InA.B. 1591, be induced Jdm SaUji of Navanagar, Daulatklian 
Gbori of Junagad, Loma Kbuman of Kberdi, and tbe Eaizadab 
jdgirddr Kliengd,r of Jundgad to espouse bis cause, ^ and openly 
rebelled. Tbe imperial viceroy Kban A'zam Mirzab Aziz Kokaltasb 
marched promptly against them and tbe opposing ^ forces met 
on tbe field of Bbucbar Mori near Dbrol. Botb sides appear 
to have f ought gallantly, but eventually the breeze of victoxy 
fanned the imperial banners, and the allies suffered a disastrous 
defeat. Moi^e than this, Daulat Khan Gbori died of bis wounds, 
and Junagad in A.n. 1592 was besieged and taken, and henceforth 
this town became the seat of an imperial foiijddr. Tribute was 
exacted from the Jdm and all the zaminddrs of Soi*ath, and together 
with Sorath tbe entire coast line was annexed to the impexial 
domain. But tbe dominions of the Jam remained as an independent, 
though tributary kingdom, including the portion of the coast line 
extending from Jodia to Saldya. From this date Sorath became 
a hhdlsaJi SarJcdry or crown domain, and the Eaizadah jdgirddr 
Kheng^r was dismissed to bis estate of Sil-Bagasra, Kesod and 
Chorvar where he subsequently died in A.n. 1608. 

Naurang Khan was the first of the imperial of Junagad 
and he was succeeded by Kasimkhan, The officer in chai’ge of 
Sorath appears to have been a great official and bis rule was semi- 
independent, though nominally under the orders of the Gujardt 
viceroy. Immediately after the conquest of Junagad, Muzafar 
was captured in Outcli and committed suicide while on his way as 
a prisoner to Ahmadabad. Duxung the reign of Akbar, and while 
experienced officers like Haurang Khan and Sayad Kasim held the 
office of foujddr^ the peninsula enjoyed a rest from waxffare and 
misrule, but on the accession of the emperor Jahangir to the 
imperial throne, little attention was paid to its affairs. The 
Portuguese ravaged the southern and the Yaghers of Okha the 
northeim and western sea line. Inland the Jdin encroached and the 
Kathis plundered. The revenue appears to have been collected in 
two ways, by direct administration in the crown villages, and by 
farming the gardsia or idlukddri villages to their oifiginal owners 
and others. The ancient system of bhdgvatdi^ or the state levy of 
a share of the produce instead of a fixed sum in money, appears 
to have prevailed in the peninsula, though a money assessment was 
levied in Gujarat. 

InA.B. 1611, four years after the accession of Jahmgir, Malik 
Amhar the governor of Daulatabad in the Deccan, and a chief 
noble of the Nizam Shdihi court, invaded Gujarat and plundered the 
wealthy towns of Surat and Bax’oda. Attention was moi’e than ever 
drawn from^ the affairs of the peninsula, which hegan to suffer fi'om 
constant xaismanagement, and the desolating effect of raiding and 
warfare. / ^ . 

In A,D, 1616 the Emperor. Jahangir visited Gnjarat^ and the Jam 
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of Navana^gar repaired to Ms camp to pay Ms respects. Prince 
Shall Jalian was left on this occasion as viceroy at Ahmadabad^ 
blit when this prince rebelled in 1622^ affairs in the peninsula 
again fell into confusion. The increased his coinage of 
Qnahmudis^ and disregarded the authority of the foujddr^ the chief tains 
quarrelled amongst themselves^ and the Kdthis continued their 
depredations unchecked. 

In A.B. 1627 the Emperor Jahangir died and was succeeded by 
Shah Jahan, and in A.B. 1631-32 there was a terrible famine 
both ill G-ujarat and the peninsula^ called the satiasio hdl or famine 
of Smnvat 1687. This increased the disorder, and finally in 
A.B. 1635 the peninsula was waste and ceased to yield any revenue of 
importance, while it afforded a safe asylum to the marauding Kathis 
who passed over by Ranpnr into Gujarat and laid waste the feirile 
districts of Dholka and IJhandhiika. The, Emperor who was at last 
informed of the state of afinirs, sent Azam Khan a noble of 
much importance at court, whose daughter was betrothed to prince 
Shuja, the Emperor^s son and who was not only of exalted rank, 
bnt a good general, an active soldier, and eminently qualified to 
preserve order. This able viceroy after crushing the Kolis of Gujavat, 
thoroughly humbled the Kathis and built the castle of Ranpur, which 
he named Shahpnr, and garrisoned with a strong force to hold the 
Kathis in check for the future. In a.b. 1640, finding that the 36.m 
had withheld tribute and conducted himself with arrogance, he 
marched to Navanagar and not only caused him to close his mint 
but pay arrears of tribute. 

A year or so previous to the appointment of Azam Khan as 
viceroy, Mirzah Isa Tar Khan, an officer of the highest promise, had 
been appointed foujddr of Sorath, which district was granted him 
in jdgir. He rebuilt the fortifications of Junagad, preserved order, 
and occupied himself in revenue reforms and stud 3 nng the local 
system of hhdgvatdi which he found eminently suited to the genius 
of the people and the prevailing tenures. So much so, that when 
in A.B. 1642, he was appointed viceroy of Gujarat in place of Azam 
Khfin, he introduced this system in that province, in place of the 
money assessment hitherto prevailing there. 

In A.B. 1642, Mirzah Isa Tar Khan was appointed viceroy of 
Gujarat in place of Azam KhMi, and took up his appointment. 
He introduced the hhdgvatdi system of revenue assessment into 
Gujarat, and by this and other revenue reforms restored the 
province in a short time to a prosperous condition, and perceiving 
the importaiioe of keeping order in the peninsula, he procured the 
appointment of Ms son Inayat Ullah to be foujdaA* of J umigad. 

After prince Muhammad Aurangzeb had relieved Mirzah Isa 
Tar Khdn as viceroy of Gujarat in 1644, that noble returned to 
Junagad foujddr^ since he held the revenues of Sorath in jdgir. 
He seems to have continued to hold the appointment not only 
duiung the viceroyalty of this prince, but also of his successor 


I The modern hon corresponds to the old m&fmudL 
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Sliaistah KMn; and ii was not till A.n. 1650/ when prince Darah 
Shekoh was viceroy^ that he was summoned to conrt. On this 
occasion his son Muhammad Salih succeeded him as foujddr of 
Jiin%ad. He in his tnrn^ was relieved by the celebrated Kntb-u3/i 
din Kheshgi in a.d. 1653, who was granted several mahdls of the 
SGrath sarMr mjdgi7\ 

During the tenure of Sorath in j ugrir by Mirzah Isa Tar Khan 
and his sons, attention seems to have been given to revenue reforms, 
and to repairing the fortifications of Junagad itself, but not much 
interference was exercised with the zemindars of the province. Jam 
Eanmalji had succeeded Jam Lakha in 1645 and the lesson taught 
by Azam Ehan was yet too recent for^ H^ to 

assert independence. Akherajji of Sihor was not yet of sufficient 
importance to attract attention. He appears to have been a 
politic chief and to have conciliated the tMnahddr of Loliana, an 
important official in the south-east corner of the peninsula, and in 
one way or another obtained a grant of a fourth of the revenues of 
the port of Gogha. The chief objects of the foujddrs of this time 
appear to have been, to obtain as much revenue as possible 
from the crown domains, to check the raids of the Kathis, and 
to keep the Jam of Havanagar in subjection. Otherwise they 
were careless of what happened provided the zaminddrs paid their 
tribute regularly. Each year in order to realize the revenue with 
less diffieffity, the distant districts and outlying tdluJcds, tapds} 
and villages were farmed to the local chieftains, until the tenure of 
these latter became almost a settled possession, liable only to a 
variable jama which represented the sum for which the distiicts and 
villages had been originally farmed out. In this way the Sihor 
zaminddr managed largely to inci^ease his territorial possessions, 
and he conducted himself with so much judgment, that his infiuenoe 
was usually courted both by the Loliana thdnaliddr^ and the officials 
of the port of Gogha. Kutb-ud-din while continuing this mode of 
government watched Navanagar carefully, and at the same time 
preserved order in the peninsula. When in a.d. 1657 prince Morad 
Baksh, who was then viceroy of Gujarat, rebelled, Kutb-ud-din never 
wavered either in loyalty to the throne or in preserving order. 

In A.D. 1658 when prince Muhammad Aurangzeb mounted the 
imperial throne, keeping his father Shah Jah4n in confinement, 
Kutb-nd-din transferred his allegiance to him, and served him 
faithfully, and when prince Darah Shekoh in A.n. 1659 made a 
raid upon Gujardt and for, a time occupied the capital, Kutb-ud-din 
remained faithful to the Emperor, He was rewarded for his loyal 
conduct on this occasion and marked out for promotion. When in 
A.n.l661 the Maharaja Jasvantsingh then viceroy of Gujarat received 
orders to march to the Deccan, Kutb-ud-din was directed to officiate 
for him until the new viceroy should arrive. Mahabat Khan the 
new viceroy arrived in A.n. 1662 and Kntb-ud-din then returned to 


3 A tapa consists usually of twelve villages, but is loosely applied to any 'group 
of villages less thm twenty-four which make a chovisL 
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Soratli. Here lie soQii found sometMng to do^ for on tlie death of 
Jam Eanmalji of JSTavanagar;, his brother Eaisinghji usurped the 
gddij to the exclusion of his son Satoji, whom he declared to be 
spurious. Hutb-ud-diu marched at once on hTavanagar and defeated 
Jam Eaisinghji at Shekhpat. Jam Eaisinghji fell in this battle 
and Kutb-ud-din took Navauagar and naming it Isldmnagar 
annexed it and all its dependencies to the crown dominions. He 
then returned to Junagad, whence in a.b. 1664 he was sent to 
the Deccan to assist the Mahir^ja Jasvantsinghj and Sardar Khan 
relieved him at Junagad as/^?^ycl4r of Sorath. 

Sardar Khan made many improvements at Jun%adj he built 
the Sardar Bagh^, and excavated and constructed the great reservoir 
at that city known, as the Sardar taldv. He also presexwed order in 
the province. In A.n. 1669-70 he was relieved for a short time by 
Diler Khan and went to Idar^, but at the end of 1670 he returned 
to Junagad and again took chai*ge of the Sorath fotijddn from 
Diler Khan who departed to the Deccan. Sardar Khan held office 
till about 1 685-86 when he was appointed viceroy of Thatha in 
Sind. He died at Thatha in 1686, and is said to have been buried 
there and not in the tomb which he had built for himself in the 
Sardar Bagh at Junagad. He was succeeded in the Sorath 
by Syad Muhammad Khan. 

Up to this date the government of the province was good. 
After the departure of Sardar Khan it became more lax, but still 
until the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb in a,d. 1707 excellent 
order was preserved. It was after the death of this great man 
that disorder and anarchy of every sort became prevalent not only 
in the peninsula but throughout Gujarat. 

During the period up to Sardar Khan’s relief, Jam Tamd.chi son 
of Eaisingh had made some troublesome forays, but had been 
driven back to Outch, He was however popular in the province and 
fiiiniliarly spoken of as Taniclchi Tagad or Tamachi the riever. In 
A.D. 1678, thiough the influence of the Maharaja Jasvantsingh, he was 
restored to the gddi but the city of Navanagar remained under the 
control of a Muhammadan foujddr, and the Jam kept what little 
state ho was permitted at Khambhalia. 

The difficulties of the empire in the war with Shivaji in the 
Deccan were hailed with delight by all the imperial feudatories, 
and by none more so than by those of the peninsula and Gujarat, 
and profound sympathy was felt not only for Shivaji but for 
the entire Maratha nation. On the mainland, Eajpipia actively 
connived at the Maratha inroads, and the chieftains took advantage 
of every sign of weakness or want of vigilance to encroach. Amongst 
these the foremost was Havanagar, which was anxious to recover 
its former status. Then came the Jethya of Chh4ya, who had 
commenced asserting Ms influence at Porbandar, and in about 
A.B* 1686 he on one pretext or another built a small fort there. This 
encroachment was the less strictly checked as Porbandar was a good 
deal isolated from the seat of government, and because the 
Muhammadan officer of the important town of Mdngrol on the sea 
coast himself indulged in dreams of independence. 
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There was also the chieftain of Sihor in the south-east corner, 
who was gradually consolidating a small domain either as 
or as farmed districts, which last in the numerous changes of latter 
times and the continual warfare were suffered to fall entirely 
into his possession. Dhrangadra too in the north-east did what 
it could, but it was more subject to the attacks of the tribute- 
collecting or miilhgiri army which usually entered the proyince 
by way of Viramgam, and its chieftains though brave and gallant, 
were not so patient or politic as those of Sihor. Nor was it these 
alone that encroached. Every petty zammddr encroached to the 
best of his ability, and the attempts, many of them successful, of 
the Muhammadan thdnahddrs and and other local oflS,cers 
to assert their independence, made the task of disintegration much 
more easy. 

Thus when a distant thdnali with say twenty-four villages tinder its 
sway, refused to acknowledge the central authority, and successfully 
asserted its independence, encroachments on its possessions by the 
neighbouring chieftains were looked on not unfavourably, and so 
far from being resented as aggTessions, were frequently accomplish- 
ed with the connivance if not the actual aid of the foiijddr^ who 
was only too delighted to thus humble his rebellious vassal. 

The death of the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1707 was a severe blow 
to the central power. The Jam expelled the Navanagar 
foujddr in 1709 and re-occupied his capital. The Ohhfiya chief 
styled himself zaminddr of Porbandar of which place he now 
obtained firmer hold. The Sihor chieftain continued to extend his 
power, while almost every detached Muhammadan post or thdnah 
of any importance became independent ; and while some were much 
curtailed of their possessions, others were overwhelmed entirely by 
the neighbouring zaminddrs^ who, but for their intestine feuds, 
might in the course of a few years have wholly extinguished the 
Muhammadan power. The power of the foujddr was then confined 
to the limits of new Sorath, and such ihdnahs or posts in the coast 
belt and elsewhere as remained loyal. Though nominally he had 
the right to collect the tribute of the zaminddrs, he was rarely 
able to do so, and was dependent on the arrival of a mulhjiri force 
from Grujarat. With this he used to co-operate. 

Other causes of disintegration and anarchy speedily supervened 
which will be detailed hereafter, 

Syad Muhammad Khan who succeeded Sardar Khan as foujddr of 
Sorath did not long retain the post, as the revenues of Sorath were 
in A.n. 1686 granted as a personal estate to prince Muhammad 
Azam Sh^h Bahadur. The prince sent thither his deputy Shahvardi 
Khan to manage affahrs. ' Pollowiiig on this, Kartalab Khan was 
appoint 0 d/o'iiJiar,aiLd soon after prince Muhammad Azam Shah was 
, created viceroy with Kartalab Khan as his deputy, but almost 
immediately Kfotalab Khan was appointed viceroy of Gujarat and 
also placed in charge of Jodhpur, Slier Afgan Khan son of 
Shihvardi Khan siiccaeding him at Jimagad. In a.i>. 1687, Sher 
, Afgan KhM was. relieved by Bahlol Sherani, but in a.d, 1688 he 
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About tbis time tlie raids of tbe Kbacbar and other KdtMs into 
tlie Ahmadabad districts became very frequent^ and at last in 1692 
Karfcalab Khan tbe viceroy^ who bad been ennobled by tbe title of 
Sbiijaat Klian for tbe brave and resolute manner in wbicb be bad 
q uel led a mutiny of the soldiery at Ahmadabad^ marched at tbe 
bead of a large force into Jbalavad and Soratb. He first collected 
tbe arrears of tribute and then stormed tbe fort of Than tbe head- 
quarters of tbe Katbi riovors. Tbis fort be destroyed and scattered 
tbe Katbis in all directions. 

From tbis time it will be seen that tbe foujddr of Soratb was 
unable himself to collect tbe tribute of tbe chiefs of the peninsula^ 
and it became necessary for tbe viceroy in person to make an 
annual expedition thither called mulhgirL Tbe Soratb foujddr 
co-operated with tbis force^ as did in later times the foujddr of 
Viramgjtm. In 3698 Muhammad Beg Khan was appointed foujddr 
of Soratb^ but like bis immediate predecessors be was unable to do 
more than barely bold the crown districts^ and the Katbis again 
resumed ‘their old depredations in tbe Dbandbuka then 
held in jdgir by tbe celebrated Durgadas Ratbod. His manager 
applied to tbe viceroy for aid^ and that official directed Muhammad 
Beg Khan, tbe foujddr of Soratb, to march against them. 

Later on in a.d. 1704 Muhammad Beg Khan was relieved by 
Saraiidaz Khan. Very little interest was now taken in the 
affairs of tbe peninsula as attention was concentrated on tbe 
threatening attitude of tbe Maratbas on the frontier of southern 
Gujarat. After tbe Maratba invasion of the southern districts and 
tbe defeat of tbe imperial forces under Abdnl Hamid Khan, even less 
attention was bestowed on provincial affairs. Tbe chiefs became 
restless, and one of tbe signs of tbe times was tbe expulsion 
of Kazar Ali Khan from bis jdgir of Halvad, by Cbandrasingji 
of Vankaner. Then came tbe death of tbe Emperor Anrangzeb in 
A.D. 1707, and confusion prevailed both in tbe peninsula and 
Gujarat. Tbe warfare for tbe throne between tbe imperial princes 
was decided by tbe defeat and death of prince Mmliammad Azam 
Sbiih, and prince Muhammad Muazzam Sbab tbe victor mounted 
tbe throne of tbe empire with tbe title of Bahadur Sbab. 

Syad Ahmad Gilani was now foihjddr of Soratb, and be at 
tbe summons of tbe viceroy joined that officer and contributed to 
the defeat of tbe Maratba army in a.d. 1711. Tbe Emperor died 
in A.D. 1712 and was succeeded by Jabandar Sbab, who was 
succeeded in a.d. 1713 by tbe Emperor Farrakbsiyar. In 1714 
tbe Emperor married tbe daughter of tbe Maharaja Ajitsingb of 
Marwd.r who sent bis son Abbyesingb to court, j^bbyesingb was 
thmmntei foujddr of Soratb but administered it through bis deputy 
Fatcbsingb Kiyat. In 1714 Abdul Hamid Khan relieved Fateh- 
singb Kayat as foujddr of Soratb, and Baud Khan Panni was 
appointed viceroy of Gnjardt. Tbis viceroy led a mulhgiri expedi- 
tion into tbe peninsula and collected tiubute from both Jbalavad 
and Navdnagar. On bis return be married tbe daughter of tbe 
chief of Halvad. In 1715 tbe Mah&ija Ajitsingb of M^rw4r 
, was appointed viceroy of Gujar4.tani Ws“son Kuvar Abhyesingh' 

-- -1 '.’I 
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governed by deputy^ Vajer^j Bhandari being deputy for Ajitsingli 
and Fatelisingli Kayat acting again for Abhyesingli. 

In tbis year however Haidar Knli Khan was appointed as /oiycMr 
to Soratb and GobilvM^ and appointed Rosa Knli Khan as Ms deputy. 
TMs officer took up Ms post wMcb was vacated by Fatelisingb^ 
blit there was at onetime danger of th.e appointment being resisted. 
Matters were however amicably arranged through the tact and good 
management of SaMbat Khan B4bi^ the GohilvM deputy, whom 
Haidar Knli was anxious to have employed as his own deputy at 
Jun%ad. Aud it was only because Salabat Kh^n demanded too 
large a salary, that Roza Knli Khan was appointed to that office. 
MahM^a^a Ajitsingh in a.1).|1715 entered the peninsula and levied 
tribute in both JhdMvdd and Navdnagar though he experienced ^ 
some opposition. However he succeeded in enforcing his demands 
and also performed a pilgrimage to Dwarka. 

In A. n. 1716 Samsam-ud-daulah Bas^mt Jang BahMur was 
appointed viceroy of Gujarat. The Maharaja Ajitsingh was with 
difficulty persuaded to relinquish his charge without a battle, but 
eventually retired peacefully to Jodhpur, and Haidar Kali Khdn 
was in A.n. 1717, after AjitsingMs departure, appointed deputy 
viceroy. This official had a quarrel with the Babis and expelled 
them from the neighbourhood of the capital, but was eventually 
reconciled to them through the good offices of Ghazni Khan Jhalori 
of Palanpur, In a.:d. 1718 Abdul Hamid Khdn, a noble of the Delhi 
court, was appointed of Sorath. 

The Emperor Farrukhsiyar was put to death in A.n. 1719, and 
the Emperor Muhammad Shdh mounted the imperial throne ; and 
in the same year, the Mahtlraja Ajitsingh was again appointed 
vicero}^ of Gujarat. TMs was the signal for increased disorders, 
and Piiaji Gaikwar established himself at Songad on the frontier, 
after plundering Surat and defeating the imperial ti'oops. In 
A.I). 1 720 Ajitsingh sent Anopsingh Bliandari to Gujarat as his deputy 
and in 1721 Asad Knli Khan was appointed faiijddr of vSorath in 
place of Abdul Hamid Khau, Asad Kuli Khmi did not however take 
up his appointment but sent Muhammad Sharif Khan as his deputy 
to Junagad. 

The custom of governing by deputy was no\v getting very 
common and was productive of much evil. Every kind of disorder 
prevailed both in Gujarat and the peninsula, and the chiefs of 
Gujarat (notoriously E4jpipla) had already commenced to intrigue 
with the Gaikwar and invite him to overturn the remains of Moghai 
authority. On the other hand the Mdharaja Ajitsingh was by no 
means averse to the encroachments of the Marathas, regarding them 
as a means of hastening the dissolution of the empire, on the fall 
of which he hoped to annex at least the northern iKirgwnahs of 
Gujarat and erect a strong and independent Rathod kingdom. In 
A. n. 1721, a Syad was sent to Sorath as foujddr in place of 
Muhammad Sharif, and about this time the deputy viceroy Shujaat 
Khan who was acting for Haidar Kuli Khata (who had in this year, ^ 
A.p.^ 1721,; relieved ^the' M&Mraja AjitsingMs deputy) entered the 
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In A.D. 1722 the MaratMs entered Gujarat under Pilaji Gaikwar 
by way of Songad^ and under Kantdji Kadam Bliande by way 
of Doliad. They plundered tbe soutbern districts and even made 
a raid into the peninsula and attacked Sihor^ but were compelled 
to retire principally tbrougb the efforts of Bhaosinghji of that 
state. His prowess and conduct on this occasion brought him 
much into notice^ and he continued with but little interferencoj, 
absorbing neighbouring villages, and conquering or annexing adjacent 
thdnalis. In this manner he acquired Lolidna, the most important 
of the Muhammadan posts in the south-east of the peninsula^ 
and his name is specially mentioned in a Dastur-ul-Amal^ or revenue 
account-book of those times^ as being in possession of that place. 
Khimoji, the Jethva chieftain of Ohhaya^ was daily acquiiung a 
firmer hold of Porbandar and was intriguing with the Muhammadan 
or Hindu commandeivs of isolated posts^ to surrender their changes 
to him. The power of the foujddr was now small^ and the Kathis 
plundered unchecked. 

The history of the next few years may be summed up as follows : 
The Marathas who had already caused anarchy and confusion in 
Gujarat extended their raids to Sorath which they usually entered 
by way of Viramgam or Borsad. As they found that contributions 
were easily levied in the peninsula^ they aimed at the acquisition of 
Viramgam and Borsad so as to command the routes leading to the 
peninsula. The importance of Viramgam was however well known 
and it was held by o. foujddr selected from among the ablest officials 
of the empire. At this time (a.d. 1725) Salabat Muhammad Khdn 
Babi held this post. In 1723 a regnilar tribnte was levied by the 
Marathas in Gujarat^ and in 1724 Hamid Khan formally granted 
a fourth of the revenue of the country to the north of the Mahi, to 
. Kantaji Kadam Bhande, and a fourth of the revenue of the country 
to the south of that river to PiMji Gaikwar. 

In 1725 Pilaji Gaikwar entered Sorath by the southern route but 
floes not appear to have made much impression on the country and 
he speedily returned to Gujarat where^ in A.n. 1727^ he gained 
possession of Baroda. 

The viceroy of Gujarat at this time was the celebrated Mubarra- 
ul-Mulk Sarbiiland Khan Bahadur. He in A.n. 1727 marched into 
the poninsula to levy tribute. When he reached ViraingiCm^ 
Salabat Muhammad Khan Babi prevailed on the J am of Navanagar 
to pay a lakh of rupees as tribute and thus avert an invasion. 
Muhiriz-ul-Mulk^ however^ made a march through Sorath and 
plundered the Ohhaya districts forcing Khimoji to put to sea. And 
afterwards he levied from this chieftain a sum of Es. 50;,000. On his 
return to Ahmadahad he married the daughter of Edj Pratapsingh 
of Halvad whom in consequence he exempted from tribute. 
Pavagad was in this year surprised and captured by the followers of 
Kantaji Kadam Bhande who from this date permanently kept agents 
in Gujai*at to collect his demands of tribute* 

In the peninsula^ affairs were much the same^ the Sihor chieftain 
continued his absorptions and encroachments with his usual policy 
and success* In A.n. 1723 he founded the city of BWmsgir.. 
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of CliMya liad in a.b. 1726 bribed tbe Desayas of 
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Tbe cMeftain 

CliMya bad in a.b. 1726 bribed the Pesayas of Mangrol, the 
most important of tbe isolated coast holdings^ to surrender to him 
the town of Madbavapnrj and incorporated that district with Ms 
dominions ; and tbongb bumbled by Mtibmiz-nl-Mulk in tbe 
following year be was able to retain bis bold on bis newly acquired 
possessions. He died in a.b. 1728 and was succeeded by bis son 
VikmMji^ wbo conquered tbe isolated thdnah of Kutyana^ and 
annexed it to bis principality. 

Tbe Navanagar zaminddr Jam Baisingbji bad been assassinated^ 
in A.B. 1718^ by bis younger brother Hardbolji^ wbo usurped tbe 
cbieftaincy. But tbe infant son of tbe murdered Baisingbji was 
conveyed safely to Outcb and in 1727 by tbe aid of tbe viceroy,, tbe 
Halvad cbieftainj and SaMbat Mubamniad Khan Babi^ was reinstated 
on tbe Navanagar gddi with tbe title of Jam Tamacbi. Asad Ali 
Kban, the then /owyddr of Junagad^ held tbe borne parganahs with 
a firm grasp,, but entirely lost authority over outlying thdiiahs, and 
Mangrol, Kutiana^ Una-Delvada, Sutrapada,and Soinnatb-Patan bad 
become entmely independent. Tbe more distant ihdnahs of Mabuva, 
Datba,, and others in tbe centre of^tbe province bad long been 
independent of tbe foujddrs, Asad Ali, tbougb unable to do more 
than bold tbe borne ^arganahs, perceived accurately that without a 
more vigorous foitjddr tbe whole of tbe possessions of tbe foujddri 
would he alienated, and on bis death-bed in a.b. 1729 appointed 
Salabat Muhammad Khan Babi as bis deputy. Salabat Muhammad 
Khan,, however, could not be spared from Viramgd,m, and accord- 
ingly be deputed bis son Sber Khan Babi to act for him at 
Junagad. And tbougb the emperor appointed Gbulam Mabya-ud- 
din son of tbe late Asad Ali Khan as foiijddr in succession to bis 
father, yet this person never took up bis appointment, but continued 
Sber Khan as bis deputy. 

In 1729 Mubariz-ul-Mulk endeavoured to sow dissensions amongst 
tbe Maratbds by closing with tbe offers of tbe Pesbwa and agreeing 
to j)ay him tbe chaiith and sardeshmuhhi of Gujarat on condition 
of bis expelling Kantaji Kadam and Pilaji Gaikwar. Cbimnaji 
Apa accordingly entered Gujarat at tbe bead of a large force, but 
Kantiljfs movements were not interfered with, and be after levying 
bis dues withdrew to tbe peninsula, where, however be obtained but 
little encouragement. 

Tbe custom of levying tribute, at this time and subsequently, 
was that if a chief paid tribute when the mulhgiri troops were on 
tbe frontier, Ms territories were not invaded. 

In A.B. 17S0 Mubarig-ul-Mulk entered tbe peninsula with the 
twofold object of collecting tbe usual tribute, and of chastising 
tbe chieftains of Sibor and Obbaya for their encroachments. But 
Bbavsingbji of Sibor with bis usual tact averted bis wrath by a 
prompt payment of tribute. Vikmatji was less fortunate, and 
Mubam-nl-Mulk sacked Madbavapur, In this year tbe Maharaja 
Abbyesingb succeeded Mubariz-nl-Mulk as viceroy, and about tbe 
same time Mir Ismail, , another deputy of Gbulam Mabya-ud-din- 
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to Ms jagir of Goglia and when the Maharaja Ahhyesingh visited 
Ahmadabad;, he repaired thither^ and presented a handsome ’iieslilmslu 
His conduct was rewarded by the confirmation to him of the lands 
granted to his father. At the close of the year Mir Fakhr-ud-din 
obtained from the Maharaja Abhyesingh the/oiycMn of Sorath, but 
his nomination was opposed by the incumbent Mir Ismail^ who 
. defeated and slew Fakhr-ud-din in a battle fought near Amreii in 
1730^ while the latter was proceeding to take up his appointment* 

In 1732^ Sohrab Klian^ a protegd of Burh^n-ul-Mulk^ who had 
been expelled from Surat^ took refuge at Bhavnagar with Bhav- 
singhji^ who knowing Sohrab KhdMs importance^ afforded him an 
asylum. In the following year Ghulam Mahya-ud-din foujddr of 
Janagad died^ and was succeeded in that appointment by his son 
Mir Hazabar Khan, and in 1734 Bhdvsinghji^s protege Sohrab 
Khan was appointed collector of arrears in Sorath and that chieftain 
reaped the advantages of his well-timed hospitality. 

On the death of Salabat Muhammad Kh^n Babi, Sher Khan 
Babi his son was confirmed in tie jdgir of Goglia in place of his 
father. But as he was a check on Bhavsinghjfis ambitious schemes, 
that chieftain induced Sohrab Khan to apply for it. He did so, and 
Burhan-ul-Mulk his powerful patron at court obtained the jcigir of 
Gogha for himself, and appointed Sohrab Khan to act for him there, 
Sohrab Khan^s conduct at Gogha and as collector of arrears in 
Sorath annoyed the deputy foujddr^ who complained to Mir Hazabar 
Khan the foujddr who resided at court. The result of this was 
that the foujddH of Sorath was bestowed on Burhan-ul-Mulk, and 
that nobleman appointed Sohrab Khd.n as his deputy, Sohrab 
Khan whose ambition knew no bounds next caused himself to be 
nominated foiijddr of Viraingam and though this post was afterwards, 
ere he could take it up, bestowed on the Maharaja Abhyesingh, 
he nevertheless found means to again procure his own appointment 
through Burhan-ul-Mulk’s influence, and proceeded to take up his 
charge. Eatansingh Bhandari, however, opposed him, and he was 
eventually killed in battle at Dholi near Dhandhuka in 1735. 

On Sohrab KhaMs death Mohsen Khan Khalvi was appointed 
deputy foujddr of Sorath and in this year (1735) Damaji Gaikwar 
marched into the peninsula and -levied tribute with but little 
opposition. In 1736, through the ti'eachery of Bhavsingh Desai, 
the Mar^thas acquired possession of Viramgam. This acquisition 
made it very easy to enter or leave the peninsula, and in this year 
Damaji Gaikwar again levied tribute from the cHefs of the 
peninsula. Next year, 1737, his brother Prataprao led the mulhjiri 
expedition, as they had already, in imitation of the Moghal authorities, 
styled these annual campaigns, and this year Mir Hazabar Khan 
was appointed /oft/cZar of Sorath in place of Mohsen Khan, but at 
first Sadak Ali Khan and afterwards Mir Dost Ali appear to have 
acted as Hs deputies. 

Early in 1738 Damaji Q&wiit again levied tribute in Sorath and 
at the close of the same year Eangoji entered ' the peninsula for a 
similar purpose, and in this year Sher-KMn B4bi through the 
influence of Momin Khan the viceroy, was appointed deputy foujddr 
-nkiiA af Mir Dost Alii, although the foujddr Mir 
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Hazabai' Klim had nominated a man named Mamn Khan as his 
deputy. Sher Khan in this year again obtained possession oi: his 
ancestral jdgir of Gogha. This latter nominee Mamn Kh4n was, 
however, obliged to withdraw his claims and retire. As Mir Haaahar 
Kh^n also died at this time, his nephew Himat Ali was appointed by 
the Emperor to succeed him. This man nominated Sher Khan Biibi as 
his deputy. In 1740 and 1741 Damaji Gaikwm again levied tribute 
in Sorath, but in 1742, owing to Rangoji^s absence, Momin Khan 
viceroy of Gujarat entered the peninsula by the southern route, that 
is to say by Borsad. Bh^vsinghji with his usual discretion promptly 
paid his tribute and Momin Khan marched against Navdnagar, where, 
after twenty days warfare, the Jam agreed to pay Rs. 50,000. 
Satisfied with this payment, Momin Khan retired. In a.d. 1744 
and 1745 Khanderao Gdikw^r, brother of D4m4ji, levied the tribute 
of the peninsula, and, in 1746 Kanoji Takpar was sent thither by 
Ddmaji for this purpose; he some time after succeeded in taking the 
important town of Vanthli, but returned to Gujarat in 1748. In 
this year Sher Khan Babi withdrew entirely from the affairs of 
Gujarat and set up an independent rule at Junagad. He now 
assumed the title of Bahadur Khdn and the style of JSTawab. This 
was the end of the Sorath/ozydari, and the ruler of Junagad will 
henceforth in these pages be styled Mk/irdar. 

In 1761 JawanMard Khan Babi viceroy of Ahmadabad marched 
into Sorath and collected the tribute of the chiefs, and in 1752 
Pandurang Pandit made a similar expedition, though his levies were 
not of any importance. 

When Ahmadabad was taken by the Marathtis in 1753 the peninsula 
became subject to a regular tribute, the tdluhddr of Junagad not 
being excepted ; but he had the right of collecting what tribute he 
could, after the departure of the Marathas. This ooilectiou of the 
Junagad tdluhddr survives now as the well known zortalahi. 
The recovery of Ahmadabad in 1755 and its final conquest by the 
Marathas in 1757 did not affect the peninsula, excepting Gogha and 
the eastern portions of Gohilvad. 

The Mardtha tribute-collecting expeditions were conducted on the 
model of those of the Moghal authorities, from whom they borrowed 
the very names of their levies. Thus their ghdm ddna is merely 
a translation of the Moghal hah ddnah ; their hhandni is a synonym 
for 2 )eshhash ; while ndlbandi md similar dues are called by their 
Moglial names. 

After this date the power of the Peshwa and Giikwar steadily 
declined until the alliance of the Gaikw^lr with the British Gov- 
ernmentin 1805. Matters then entirely changed, and the G4ikwar 
was enabled to spare his forces to collect tribute in the peninsula, 
while he obtained the rich districts of Amreli, Kodinar, and other 
' ' possessions. " 

Perhaps the first revival of Gaikwar power in the peninsula was 
under Shivrdm G^rdi during the very last years of the eighteenth 
century, and his efforts were continued by Babaji Apaji and Vithal 
B4o D^v&ji early m the, nineteenth century. 
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The Okha pirates had from the earliest times keen the sconrge of 
the seas snrroanding this province. In a.d. 1804 they had captured 
and plundered a Bombay vessel and refused compensation , and 
Colonel Alexander Walker, then Resident at Baroda, with a view of 
chastising them, marched thither in a.d. 1807 after the conquest of 
Malia, at the head of the English and Gaikwari forces. But the 
Yaghers and Vadhels saw the futility of resistance, and accordingly 
Colonel Walker imposed a fine of Rs. 1,10,000. They pleaded 
inability to pay ready money, and the fine was not then recovered. 

In 1807-8 the celebi'ated permanent settlement of the tribute of 
the Kathiawar chieftains was made by Colonel Walker in conjunction 
with the Gaik war authorities. No particular principles appear to 
have been followed in settling which should be considered separate 
tribute-paying states : and the first settlement was only for ten 
years. After the agreement of the Gaikwar in 1820 it was made 
permanent. It would seem that at that time the greater chieftains 
■were anxious to avoid responsibility on account of outlying or 
turbulent blmydch, who have thus now become separate tribute- 
paying states, under the residuary jurisdiction of the British 
Government, as represented by the political authorities of the 
province. At the same time, many powerful clans which imagined 
they were merely settling for their tribute through an influential 
neighbour, have been placed under the sovereignty of that neighbour. 
Such appear now as Mul Grasia vassals, and after the permanent 
settlement, so long as the Gaikwdr government remained supreme 
in the peninsula, many of the separate tribute-paying states jiidi 
chuMotis were absorbed by their more powerful neighbours. 

No one profited more than the Gaikwar. Vithalrao Devaji made 
great local acquisitions of land from the Kathis and others in the 
vicinity of Amreli, and many of the separate tribute-paying estates 
were absorbed by the Gaikwar authorities, who also acquired 
Kodiu^r, Shianagar, Bhimbata and other possessions. One of the 
first occasions for British interference arose when the of 

Navanagar, Jam Jasdji, corrupted the garrison of the Porbandar 
fort of Kandorna and seizing that place refused to restore it. 
Colonel Walker marched against it, and took the place, and restored 
it to the Rana of Porbandar in a.d. 1807. On this occasion the 
Gaikwar le’vied a nazardmih of Rs. 10,000 from Porbandar on 
account of the service rendered. This year also Fateh Muhammad 
the Diwan and de facto ruler of Cutch marched across the Ran to 
enforce certain Outch claims against Navanagar, but was premled 
on by Colonel Walker to retire. 

In A.n. 1807 the Yaghers resumed their habits of plunder, but 
were checked by the despatch of a body of cavalry to Dwarka. In 
this year Colonel Walker marched against Mdlia to put down the 
turbulent tiibe of Mianas. He took the town after a brief resistance, 
and levelling the fortifications to the ground put an end to the 
constant depredations and ravages of these daring marauders. 

In 1804 the Porbandar Eunvar PratHriJ seized upon GhMya and 
KMrasra and deposed his father SuMnJi.' But a British force 
TOj:t.-rnhfid thither in 1807 and after storming Ohhiya occupied 
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Kliirasra and quelled tlie rebellion. It is said that on tbe occasion 
of the storm of CbMya^ tbe sipahis endeavoured to wrencli the gold 
anklets from the feet of tbe Eana^s motbeib and finding this a 
difficult task; cut off her feet and carried off the anklets. 

In 1811 the Eao of Outch pressed his claims against Navanagar 
and implored the intervention of the British and Gaik war authorities. 
The Jam; however; refused to listen to their advice. At this 
Juncture a Navfcagar Arab shot an English officer at Gop and fled 
to the fort of Morpur for shelter; and the Jam refused to surrender 
him. Early in 1812; an army composed of British and Gaik war 
troops marched upon Navanagar and after a little fighting the Jam 
was compelled to yield and sign the treaty of February 23rd 1 812. 
Under this treaty besides minor provisions; he agreed to surrender 
the murderer of the British officer; to destroy the fort of Morpur; 
to settle the claims of Catch; to give Eanpur and twelve villages 
to Sataji (his brother); to pay a succession duty of Es. 25;000 to 
Fatehsingh Gaikwar; and to restore the Sarapdad pargmiah to 
Dhrol. 

In A.n. 1813 Fateh Muhammad again crossed the Ban and led an 
army to ravage Halar; but the Diwan Eanehodji and others came to 
the assistance of Navanagar and the opposing forces met near 
Hadifea. A skirmish began; when Fateh Muhammad losing heart; 
induced Sundarji Shivji the British Agent to intervene and produce 
a letter from Captain OarnaC; Eesident of Baroda; directing a 
cessation of hostilities. A truce wms granted on Fateh Muhammad 
agi^eeing to pay compensation for any mischief he had done. Shortly 
after the British and Gaikwar armies pursued Fateh Muhammad 
and drove him from the province. In 1813 the Vaghers were called 
on by Captain Ballantine to pay the fine imposed by Colonel Walker, 
but they paid only a third of the amount, and as they did not lay 
aside their marauding habitS; it was resolved to conquer their 
country. 

Jdm Ranmalji died in A.n. 1814 and was succeeded by his brother 
Sataji; early in whose reign cex^tain Maskat Arabs sei 2 ied on the 
forts of Kandorna and Pardhari. The Jam sought the aid of the 
English and Gaikwar governments and these forts were taken from 
the Arabs and restored to the Jam. The Arabs took shelter in the 
fort of Jodia with Sangram Khavds. The Jam; who was eager to 
find a pretext for attacking the Khavas who had been recognized 
as separate tribute-paying tdluMdrs by Colonel Walker; implored 
the aid of the British and the Gaikwar and a force under Colonel 
East marched against them. Sangram Khavas was forced to 
surrender all his possessions which were handed over to the Jam, 
but finally thi’oiigh^Brifcish and Gd*ikw;ar intervention he was allotted 
the paryawaA of Ambran in yagriV. This business is said to have 
been arranged principally through Sundarji Shivji; the native 
agent of the British Government; who obtained the farm , of the 
parganahs of Jodia and Balambha on very favourable terms. 

In 1816; at the request of the Nawab of Junagad; bhe British 
expelled from that town Jamdddr Omar Mukhasam who had been 
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Nawab resigned all claims to from Dholera^ Dbandlinka^ 

Eanpiir^ and Gogba. In tMs year Colonel East led a force to Okha 
and conquered tbe country/ ’wMeb. was in 1817 made over to the 
G4ikwir on tbe terms mentioned in Major Walter Scott’s account of 
OkMmandaL , , . 

In 1817 Captain Ballantyne, Political Agent of the Malii E^ntlia^ 
was despatclied to KittMawar to collect tke skare of tke Peskwa’s 
tribute, and after the execution of tbe treaty of Poona in 1818 
wKereby tlie Britisk Government inkerited tke Peskwa’s rights^ ke 
appears to kave visited tke province for tkis purpose annually. 

In 1820 Captain Barnewall came to Katkidw^r as Political Agent 
to inquire into tke state of tke Gaikwar tributaries, and in tkis year 
tke Gaikwar agreed to make no demands on tke ckiefs save tkrougk 
tke Biitisk Government. Tke paramount power kitkerto exercised 
by tke Gaikwar was tkus transferred to tke Britisk^ wko, kowever, 
did not actually take up tke details of control till A.n. 1822. 

Tke Vagkers of Okka rebelled in a.i>. 1820 and it became 
necessary to send Colonel Stanhope at tke head of a force to subdue 
them. Tkis officer took Dwarka by storm and reduced tke Vagkers 
to submission. 

The chief causes of tke delay in assuming direct control were, in 
addition to tke necessity of a thorough acquaintance with all tke 
details of tke international relations, tke outbreak of tke Kkumans 
of Kundla, and tke ravages of tke Kolis and tke Sindkis of Vagad, 
wko crossing tke Ran devastated tke Morvi and Dkrangadkra 
territories. 

In 1822 the British Government assumed tke paramount power, 
and muck vigour was skomi in preserving order, appeasing fends, 
and allaying internal discords, Tke Junagad soldiery wko had 
been most troublesome neighbours and who had specially annoyed 
Dkoraji, were in 1824 compelled to desist, and tke Junagad state 
was obliged to pay a compensation of 6,85,000 horis. The leader 
of these forays one J emal Kkant was also captared and fined. Tke 
Khiim^n outbreak was put down, but they again in tke same 
year resumed their outlawry. Daring tkis and the following years, 
however, disorder -was effectually removed. In 1829 the Kliuman 
feud was appeased and previous to tkis tke incursions into Jkalavad 
and Morvi from the Catch side of tke Ran were put a stop to, 
tkrougk tke efforts of Captain McMurdo, wko compelled tke Rao to 
pay a large sum to tke injured states as compensation. 

In A.D. 1831 tke British Government established a court of 
criminal justice in Kathiawar to deal with crimes occurring in small 
states not possessing jurisdiction. The goveimment and control of 
tke British w^as felt to be a gTeat improvement on the arbiti-ary rule 
of tke Gaikwar Subdhs^ who in tke period subsequent to Colonel 
Walker’s settlement during which they exercised tke paramount 
power in tke peninsula, had not scrupled to enlarge the Gaikwar 
domain both by force and intrigue, 

^ Muck was done towards tranquiUMng tke • country and allaying 
'^scontent, while sternly checking ciyfl war# 'by' the earlier FoliMca. 
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Agents, prominent among wliom were Colonel Lang and Colonel 
Le Grand Jacob. 

In A.I). 1858;, tlie Vagbers of Okba again broke into rebellion and 
gave mucli trouble^ capturing Dwarka and the Island of Bet, 
From this they were expelled with some difficulty in the same year^ 
but entering Kathid^wdr they took np a strong position on the 
Abpnra hill. Hence they were dislodged by a force under Colonel 
Honner in December 1859^ and the rebellion virtually came to an 
end. ■ 


In 1862 some of the rebel Tdghers who had been confined at 
Baroda escaped from jail and joined by all the bad characters in the 
peninsula, as well as in Okha, robbed and plundered the entire country 
with comparative impunity. It was not till December 1867 that 
they were signally defeated in a fight at the Tobar hill near 
Macharda in Navanagar territory, On this occasion Captains 
Hebbert and LaTouche who led the attacking forces were killed. 
On the 7th of May 1868 Mulu Manik, who had been the principal 
leader of the outlaws, was surprised and killed by the Porbandar 
militia or sibandi near Eanpur. 

gasification of In 1863, during the management of Colonel Keatinge, it was 
^ ^Chtefs considered necessary to reorganize the government of the province. 

A.D. 1863. The chiefs -were arranged into seven classes with authority varying 
from power of life and death, and unlimited civil jurisdiction to 
fifteen days’ imprisonment and Rs. 25 fine, with no civil powers. 

At the same time it was felt that the interference with the vassals 
of the larger states was productive of bad results as it prevented a 
cordial reconciliation and encouraged the vassals in resistance, while 
as a rule little was effected. Accordingly instead of Agency officers 
interfering in these mattez’s, vassals were referred to their chiefs, 
who were encouraged and instructed to do them justice. 

These two measures revolutionised the whole procedure, and caused 
the connection of the British Government to be far more intimate 
than had previously been the case. For the definition of jurisdiction 
meant that the residuary jurisdiction in the case of tdluhddrs with 
limited powers, and the entire jurisdiction in the case of tdlulcddrs 
not included in the seven classes, was assumed by the British 
Government. 

The second measure placed all the small landed proprietors who 
were vassals, entirely under the authority of their chiefs. Although 
all this was done, Kathidwar was pronounced by the Secretary of 
State to be foreign territory. Sir Bartle Prere, then Governor of 
Bombay, combated this notion in an exceedingly able minute of the 
21st March 1863 and was supported by his Council. Ho one who 
reads the correspondence at the present day can doubt that the 
^ local authorities were right in their view of the question. Perhaps 

the three following paragraphs quoted by Sir Bartle Frere^ from a 
^ ; Minute of Lord Elphinstone^s will not be out of place here : — 


^ Miwte dated 21st March 1863 in Bombay Government Eeventie Record 291 of 
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^It seems to me that the KatMAwar chiefs hare always enjoyed 
independent Jurisdiction within their own possessions^ but I think 
there is a wide difference between this and independent sovereignty. 
I hardly think that any tributary chief can be considered practically 
independent. Sir James Carnac^s report quoted by Captain Barr 
explains the position in which they stood to the power which exer* 
cised supreme authority in Gujarat very clearly, and I believe very 
acccurately/';' ; 

^ As far as history or tradition can be adduced as evidence^ it is 
my opinion it will prove that the chieftains of the peninsula of 
Kathiawar have always been in respect to their municipal economy 
perfectly independent of the powers which have successively enjoyed 
the supremacy in Gujarat, the utmost of their submission being the 
payment (when exacted by the presence of an army) of tribute, to 
obtain the forbearance of a power whose goodwill it was an object 
to conciliate, because the consequences of its enmity were to be 
feared.^ 

will only add that the exaction of tribute or ordinary 
revenue by the presence of an army was by no means unusual in 
other parts of India, and that the apparent compulsion under which 
it was paid was no proof of its illegal character, or of violated 
sovereign right on the part of those who were coerced.^ 

Or as Sir Barbie Brere very aptly puts it in his own words : 

^ If the British Crown is not sovereign, and does not claim the 
allegiance of the inhabitants of Kathiawar as its subjects, who is 
sovereign, and to whom is allegiance due? Clearly not to the 
Gaikwclr, for he has transferred his rights to us clearly not to any 
one of the chiefs, for as among themselves they admit no superior. 
The sovereign power of making war and peace, and of compelling 
allegiance under penalty of treason, must reside somewhere : if not 
in the British Crown, where does it reside ? ^ 

The question of the ports was even more simple and apparent. 
Fi’om the earliest times they were all in the hands of the supreme 
Government and though the Navanagar ports were lost in the reign 
of Sultan Bahadur, every other port was retained until after the 
death of the Emperor Aurangzeb. Even then many were retained 
until Slier Khan Babi became independent. It must also be remem- 
bered that neither Lord Elphinstoiie nor Sir Bartle Frere seems to 
have been aware that, excepting the possessions of the Jam, the 
whole of the peninsula had been hhdlmh or cx'own land under the 
Moghals. It was only after the fall of Ahmadabad in a.d. 1753 
that the chiefs enjoyed any real independence, though for some 
years before that event especially after Sher Kh&n Babies assump- 
tion of independence in A.n. 1748, the Mogal viceroys had interfex’ed 
little in K^thidwar affairs. 

The radical reforms of 1863 met with much opposition, and outlavn^y 
continued to flourish. The Vagher rebels joined the disaffected 
classes in K4thidwar against His Highness the Gaikw&, and much 
disorder prevailed. But the vigorous measures adopted eventually 
stamped out the V%her outbreak, though Eot until two assistants 
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to the Political Agent had lost their lives. Outlawry too was 
suppressed;, and the larger chiefs were induced to re form theh 
courts of justice. 

In 1872 a judicial assistant with the powers of a Sessions Judge 
was appointed to assist the Political Agent with the judicial work^ 
which owing to the assumption of the supplementary jurisdiction by 
the Government over the non-jurisdictional portion of the province^ 
as well as the residuary jurisdiction of chiefs below the second class, 
had become too heavy for the Political Agent to conduct without 
assistance. 

Nevertheless great discontent prevailed, The Grasi4s failed to get 
justice from the chiefs^ while they were prevented from going into 
outlawry^ and denied a hearing in the Agency owing to w^ant of 
ordinary jurisdiction. Government made great efforts to remedy 
this evil. At last in 1873 the chiefs agreed to entrust their 
internal jurisdiction over their vassals to a court presided over 
by a British officer^ who should once for all enquire into and decide 
the mutual rights and liabilities of chiefs and vassals^ a survey 
being at the same time taken of their holdings^ disputed boundaries, 
if any^ being determined by the court. The British Government 
consented to this arrangement, and the Eajasthanik Court thus came 
into being. 

This measure allayed the discontent of all the landed proprietors, 
but a check was yet needed for the dangerous classes, who were but 
too much addicted to dacoity, highway robbery, and similar crimes, 
and whose only curb hitherto had been the system of passes for 
arms introduced by Colonel Keatinge. 

Public works, first introduced by Colonel Keatinge, also made 
progress. Roads and communications, though in their infancy, 
were beginning to be appreciated. The country was covered with 
fhdnahstov the administi-ation of justice iu estates where the supple- 
mentary juxisdiction had been assumed in 1863 by Goveimment and 
where hitherto crime had practically, save in vei*y glai'ing cases, 
gone unpunished. 

During Colonel Anderson^s tenure of office from a.d. 1867 to 
A.n. 1874, the civilization of the province progressed slowly but 
surely on the lines laid down by Colonel Keatinge, and the Rajkumar 
College, an institution designed by this able administi\ator (Colonel 
Keatinge) was founded and formally opened by the Governor of 
Bombay, H. E. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, in a.d. 1870. 

The check to the dangerous classes was found later on during 
Mr. Peile^s tenure of office. He revised the system of passes and 
introduced a thorough i-eform in the entire system of village police ; 
and his scheme, consonant to the genius of the people and the 
institutions of the country, has proved eminently successful. 

■ In his time also the Bh^vnagar Joint Administration proposed to 
invest the savings of the state in a railway, one branch of whieh 
should extend from Wadhwan to Bhavnagai*, and the other from 
Dhoraji in the Gondal state to Dhola junction on the main line, 
Gondal paying for the construction of the line beyond the Bh^v- 
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nagar fi-ontier as far as Dlioraji, The BMvnagar line was opened 
by His Excellency Sir James Pergnsson, Bart., Governor of Bombay, 
on the IStb December 1880, and the Dhoraji branch by Colonel 
Barton, the Political Agent, on the 16th January 1881. Mr. Peile 
also carried out the trunk road system of communications, and 
gave an impulse to education and civilization generally. 

In 1877 the rainfall of Kathiawar was very scanty and much 
scarcity prevailed, while in 1878 the fall was so excessive that not 
only did the crops perish, but a most virulent fever prevailed 
throughout the peninsula. The price of grain rose steadily and it 
was clear as early as the close of 1878 that much distress would 
inevitably befall the poorer classes in the coming hot weather. 
The Political Agent (Colonel Barton) neglected no means to 
combat the evil. The chiefs cordially co-operated. And so great 
and well organized were the relief works, that many less of the 
poorer classes died than might have been anticipated. The difficulty 
and distress were complicated by the arrival of swarms of locusts, 
and by the ravages of the fever which decimated the population, 
especially of the south-western portion of the province where the 
rainfall had been most severe. The towns of Jundgad and Dhoraji 
were special sufferers, and are said to have lost one-fifth of their 
population. 

As the Gir forest was rapidly becoming denuded of wood, the 
Political Agent (Colonel Barton) sent a special officer to that district 
to report on its capabilities. This was done, and the Junagad 
state have been so impressed by the need of reform, that they are 
thinking of taking into their service a qualified Conservator of 
Forests. 

A School of Art has recently been founded, and sculpture has 
already made much progress. The Stone Lions, recently placed on 
the handsome bridge built by the Thakor Saheb of Bhavnagar over 
the Aji river at Eajkot, are creditable efforts of native art. 

Meanwhile the Eajkumar College, under the able guidance of 
Mr. Maciiaghten the Principal, has become one of the institutions 
of the province. Young chiefs educated there have issued forth 
and taken up the management of their estates. Prominent among 
these are the chieftains of Bhavnagar and Limbdi. Each succeed- 
ing year establishes the college on a firmer basis, and in the course 
of a few years, old pupils will be sending their sons to the institution 
where they were themselves brought up. 

Before concluding this brief notice of the past history of the 
province, a few remarks on the indigenous breed of horses from the 
historical standpoint may not he unacceptable.’ In the Persian 
histories of tbe province these horses are always calledKachhi (Outchi) 
and it was the custom for the sicbahddrs of Ahmadabad and of the 
foiijcldrs of Junagad to send presents to the Emperor of horses of this 
breed. The best honses, of dun colour are to this day to be found on 
the shores of the Ean ; the Panchal breed being usually bay, brown, 
grey and chestnut as well as dun ; indeed the dun horses are scarce. 
Now the dun colour, with the list down the back and the Zebra 
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markings on tlie forearm^ is tke old Katliiawar colour. It seems 
possible tliat in former times mares -were sent to the islands in 
tke Ean in tke rainy season to be covered by tlie wild donkey of 
tke Ban. As the Ran was a skallow sea at that time^ tke account 
given in tke Alif Lailak of the first voyage of Sindibad seems to point 
very decidedly to these islands in the Ean^ the Shakireeyeh 
mentioned in the Alif - Lailah being possibly the Shakhayats or 
noble Kathis. On this supposition the famous breed of horses 
produced in the neighbourhood of the Ran would naturally be 
called Eaohhi. When, however, the Kathi freebooters were 
settled in the Panchal and when from the constant wars of those 
times, this custom had fallen into desuetude, the Kathis who were 
by their ha, bits bound to have good horses, doubtless invested in 
the best Kachhi breeds obtainable. It is well known that the 
Arab horses yearly imported for the imperial stable were landed at 
either Veraval, Somnath-Patan, Din, or Surat. It seems probable 
that the Kathis availed themselves of the services of these Arab 
stallions on their way through the province, and thus improved 
the breed still further, introducing thereby also the bay, chestnut, 
and grey colours. We now see that wherever, as at Palitana, the 
Arab cross is systematically and intelligently persevered in a great 
and visible improvement in the breed ^^produced. The same may 
be seen atj ^ndal, Bh aynaarar, and elsewhere in this province, where 
sustamedTeSorts for the improvement of the breed of horses are 
made. 

Though the peninsula is now known as Kathiawar, it will be 
seen from the above pages that this was not its ancient name. In 
the imperial official language it was styled the SarMr of Sorath. 
The portion inhabited by the Kathis was alone known as Kathifiwar. 
But these daring marauders made themselves so prominent 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that gradually the 
name of their sub-division of the province was loosely applied to 
the entire peninsula. The Marfithds continued this blunder, and 
the British Government have perpetuated it. The sub-division of 
the province which used to be called Kathidwfir is still known by 
that name, though its limits may have somewhat varied. In official 
language it is usually called Kathiawfir proper. The Kathiawar of 
the Moghal government probably included only the possessions of 
the Khdcbar Kdthis. The peninsula under the Moghals was 
divided officially into three portions (1) Halvad, Dhrangadhra, 
Limbdi, Wadhw^n and the greater portion of the modern district 
prdnt of Jlialaw4r which was under the crown district of Viram- 
gam. (2) The Sarhdr of Sorath which comprised the whole of the 
remainder of the peninsula excepting the possessions of the Jam. 
This Soi'ath Sarhdr was a Mdleah or crown district governed by the 
foxtjddr of Jiinag’ad and contained only two tributary chiefs of any 
note, the zaminddrs of Sihor and Chhaya. These are the present 
Chiefs of Bhavnagar and Porbandar. (3) The tributary Sarhdr of 
Isldmnagar or bfavdnagar, but even this Sarhcir was conquered and 
made more or lass in the reign of the Emperor Aui'angzeb, 

but afterwards reverted to Jts former status though still somewhat 
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Tlie following list shows the names of the Political Agents of Oliapter ¥11. 
Kathiawar up to the present day^ as well as the names of the chieftains 
of the first four classes. The chieftains of the lower classes are ^ 
mentioned in the Appendix : 

Political Aemfs OF KIthiAwM. 


Captain R. Bemewall, Political Agentf from 1820 to 1826* 

Captain G-. J. Wilson, Acting Political Agent^ from October 1826 to 
Deceni])e 3 r 1827. 

Captain W. Ingles, in charge from December 1827 to March 1828, 

Mr. D. A. Blane, Political Agent, from March 1828 to May 1861. 

Captain W. Lang, in charge from May to June 1831. 

Mr. J. P. Willoughby, Political Agent, from June to Novemliei* 183 1 . 

Captain W. Lang, Acting Political Agent, from November 1831 fo 
October 1832. 

Mr. J. P. Willoughby, Political Agent, from October 1832 to 
October 1835. 

Captain W. Lang, in charge from October 1835 to March 1836. 

Mr. Janies Erskine, Political Agent, from March 1836 to August 
1839. 

Captain LeGrand Jacob, Acting Political Agent, from August to 
December 1839. 

Mr. D. A. Blane, Political Agent, from January 1840 to May 1841. 

Captain LeGrand Jacob, Acting Political Agent, from May 1841 to 
December 1842, 

Mr. A, Malet, Political Agent, from December 1842 to May 1845. 

Colonel W. Lang, Political Agent, from May 1845 to Pebruniy 1859. 

Captain J. T. Barr, Political Agent, from February to August 1859, 

Mr, A. Kinloch Forbes, and Captain A. Y. Shortt, acting during 
Captain J. T. Bari'^s absence on sick leave, from August 1859 to 
December 1860. 

Major J. T. Barr, Political Agent, from December 1860 to July 1862. 

Major W. W. Anderson acted until Major R. H. Keatinge^s arrival 
in the early part of 1803. 

Colonel R. H. Keatinge, Political Agent, fiwi February 1 863 to 
July 1867. 

Colonel W. W. Anderson, Political Agent, from July 1807 to May 
1870. 

Colonel S. C. Law, Acting Political Agent, from June 1870 to 
September 1870. 

Colonel W. W. Anderson, Political Agent, from September 1870 to 
November 1872. 

Colonel 0. W. Walker, Acting Political Agent, from November 1872 
to January 1873. 

Mr. J. B. Peile, Acting Political Agent, from January 1873 to 
January 1874. 

Colonel W. W. Anderson, Political Agent, from January 1874 to 
November 1874. 

Mr. J. B. Peile, Political Agent, from November 1874 to October 
1875* 

Captain 0. Wodehouse, in charge from October 1875 to November 
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Mr. J. B.Peile, Political Agents from November 18*75 to December 
^ 1876. ■ . 

Major J. W. Watson, in cbarge from December 1876 to January 
1877, 

Mr. J. B. Peile, Political Agent, from January 1877 to May 1878. 
Major A. M. Phillips, in charge from May 1878 to June 1878. 
Colonel L. 0. Bartou, Acting Political Agent, from June 1878 to 
April 1879. 

Colonel L. 0. Barton, Political Agent, from April 1879 to November 
1879. 

Major 0. Wodehouse, Acting Political Agent, from November 1879 
to January 1880. 

Colonel L. 0. Barton, present Political Agent, from January 1880. 
List of Ghifftajns of the first four Classes, 


riEST CLASS. 

1. Junagad — H. H. Nawab BahMur Khanji. 

2. Navanagar — H. H. Jam Sir Vibhc4ji, K.O.S.I. 

3. Bhavnagar — H. H. Raval Sir Takhtsinghji, K.G.S.I. 

4. Dhrangadra — H. H. R4j Sir Mansinghji, K.C.S.I. 

SECOlffD CLASS. 

5. Morvi — Thd^kor S^hib Yaghji. 

6. Yankaner — Raj Sahib Banesinghji, 

7. Palitana — Thakor Sdhib Sursinghji. 

8. Dhrol — Thakor Sahib Jeysinghji. 

9. Limbdi — Thakor Sd,hib Jasvantsinghji. 

10. Rajkot — Thakor Sahib Bavaji. 

11. Gondal — Thakor Sahib Bhagvatsinghji. 

12. Wadhwan — Thakor Sahib Dajiraj. 

13. Jafarabad — Sidi Ahmad Khan Nawab of Janjira. 

THIEL GLASS. 

14. Porbandar — Rana Shri Yikmatji. 

15. Yala — Thakor Yakhtsinghji. 

16. Lakhtar — Thakor Karansinghji. 

17. Manavadar — B4bi Ghazanfar Khdnji. 

18. Jasdan — Khdchar Ala Chela. 

19. Sayla — Thdkor Sahib Wakhatsinghji. 

20. Chuda-^Thakor Becharsixighji. 

rOTJRTH GLASS. 

21. Muli — Parmar Sart^nsinghji. 

22. L^thi — Gohil Bapubha. 

23. Bajana — Malik Nasib Khdnji. 

24. Yirpur — Jddeja Sur4ji. 

25. M41ia — Jddeja Modji. 

26. Eotra-S^ngdni — Th4kor Mulv4ji. 

27. Jetpur shareholder — ^Y^la K41a Devdan. 

28. Jetpnr shareholder — Ydla Mehrdm Harsur, 

29. Jetpur shareholder— Y^^la Surag Gdnga. 
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OHAPTEE VIIL 

LAND ADMINISTRATION. ‘ 

The cominoBCSt word in Kdtliiawar in connection with land 
administration is girds or more correctly grdsr It means a 
month and from time immemorial has been used to expiuss the 
landed possessions of a member of one of the ruling tribes. 

As each tribe of Eajputs invaded the province, its chiefs 
bestowed on their relations portions of the lands they had woirh This 
share was named their Imiidlgvds and passed to the children of the 


1 Contributed by Colonel L. C. Barton. 

- Colonel Walker (Bom. Gov. Sol. New Series. XXXIX, 50) says, ‘We have generally 
called them Grifeias in conseciuence of their being the ancient he redit<ary proprietors 
of the portion of territory they j>ossess, in which sense the word gras is u.sed in 
Kdthiawdr, and is equivalent to ami or kadmig Mr. Forbes (Rds Mdla, 11. 270) 
writes, ‘ The term gras appears to have been originally applied to gifts made to religious 
persons, such as were afterwards more particularly denominated ptmbi. In the 
bardic chronicle.s, however, gnis is constantly applied to the lands given for theix* 
subsisience to junior members of chieftains’ families, and this continued for long the 
prevalexit, if not tlxe exclusive, use. At length the term grus was also used to 
signify the blackmail paid by a village to a turbulent member of the chief’s family 
as the price of his protection'and forbearance, and in other similar meanings. Thus 
the title of Grdsia, originally an Inmouralde one axid indicating the possessor to be a 
cadet of the ruling tribe, became at last, as frequently, a term of opprobrium convey- 
ing the idea of a jjrofessioual robber, a soldier of the night.’ 

Cokmel Walker (Bom. Gov. Sel. New Series. XXXIX. 50) says, ‘The dhTerent 
chieftains throughout Kathidwar bear the designation of lidja, Rdna, Rdval, Thdkor, 
Bhumia, and Hdvat. The title of Baja is applicable to the head of the family 
only. He must be independent, that is, he must not pay ianm or tribute to another 
of his family. The tribute payable to the Mogbal or Mardtha does not atfect the 
independence of liis character. The Jam or Chief of Navdnagar takes precedence 
of the rest. The address of a Kdja was Mahdrdja Baja Shri. The chieftains of 
Navdnagar, Porbandar and Dhrdngadhra are properly Pidjas, but many otliers are 
commoniy acknowledged by tiie chieftains of Rdthidwdr as Kdjds. Among those 
who are'Xbijds by courtesy are the chieftains of Morvi, Bhdvnagar, \yadhwdn, 
Limbdi, and otherB. The origin of the title of Hdna, which is nowise inferior to that 
of Udja, cannot be satisfactorily traced. The title which follows next in gradation 
is that of Rdval, and is the most appri>priate designation of the chieftain of Bhdvnagar. 
The sons of Bdjds, Rdmls, and Rdvals bear the appellation of Kuvar, prince, and 
their sons the designation of Thdkor provided they have succeeded to an estate. 
Tlie sons of a Thakor are also called Kuvar during their father’s life. On his 
death the eldest becomes a Thdkor and- the others Bhumids and^ Ordsids. 
Thdkor, the next gradation after Bdval in the titles used by the Kdthidw'dr 
chieftains, is applied to all those who are not powerfxxl enough to assume and use the 
title of Rdja, or who are the heads of distinct but inferior branches of a family. To 
the head of the family Thdkors owe a fexxdal submission, exeinplificd in tlse pay- 
ment of a tribute, sending a horse, or performing a service, ^their own 
possessions Thdkors are as independent as Itdjds. Bhumia is applied to all 
possessors of landed property who are not Edjds or Thdkors, of which they are the 
inferior grade. Rdval is a title of honour ori^ally bestowed by the Rdjai and 
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original grantees.^ The enterprising Grasias acquired lands from 
tlieir neiglabours and added them to their possessions. When 
they found themselves sufficiently strong they separated from the 
parent stem and set up as independent rulers. Others/ less fortunate 
or less enterprising, surrendered the greater portion of their lands 
to a neighbouring chief in return for protection;, and fell into the 
position of mill grdsids or original sharers. When a Grasia had 
succeeded in gaining his independence he became a tdluhddr or 
large landholder and assumed the title of Thakoi% Edval^ Eana^ or 
E4ja. As he rose in the social scale, the landed proprietor became 
more anxious to leave his possessions intact to his eldest son. At 
the same time the custom of the country bonnd him to set aside 
a portion of his estate for each of his younger sons, and these in 
turn became Grasias, owing submission to the head of the family 
but otherwise independent.^ 

The Grasia equally with the large proprietor was bound to make 
provision for his younger children and in some Eajput estates sub- 
division has been carried to a ruinous extent. It is pursued in 
some parts until there is nothing left large enough to share or even 
to support a single family.^ This is also the case with the Eathis, 
among whom the law of equal inheritance is rigidly carried but. 

Among the comparatively small number of Muhammadan pro- 
prietors in Kathiawar, propei’ty is equally divided among the sons 
except that the eldest receives an extra share called mohtap.^ 

From the above it may be gathered that in Kathiawar landed 
property has been very greatly divided, and that the work of 
division continually goes on. So much is this the case that some 
estates of a single village have upwards of a hundred shareholders, 
who have fallen to the level of peasants, and have a hard struggle 
to maintain themselves and their families. 

At the opening of the present century all landed proprietors in 
Kathiawar, from the chief to the Gi^asia were in the possession 
and exercise of uncontrolled power over the people on their estates;^ 


^ As a rule when any chief conquered a parganali or district, he only annexed the 
ex'own lands, but the subordinate holders commended themselves to him by surren- 
dering a portion of their lands and retaining the i*emainder as mulgrds or vdnta, 

- In all large estates the chief must provide for his sons or brothers accordi*n<>- to 
Ms means. In an estate worth £6000 to £8000 (Rs. 60,000-113. 80,000) a yeai^the 
second brother might have a village yielding a yeai'ly rent of £300 to £500. This 
is his patrimony or hapoti and this he may increase by good service at the court of 
his superior or abroad. Tod’s Kd.jasthdn, 1. 173. 

» The equal division of property among the sons of a Rajput is an institution which 
prevails throughout Kd-thidw^r, Among the JlidUs the eldest son receives a portion 
double the value of that of the younger brethren. Among the Chuchisam^s the elder’s 
portion is one and a half. Bom. Gov. SeL XXXIX. (New Series), 283. Again the 
minor Rajput and the Kdthi states maintain the law of equal male inherit^ce and 
equal rights. Drdfa, a Rajput tahika^ possesses 163 rulers, and Ohital, a KilthI 
town under Jetpiir, thirty-two, without including the rising generation Bom Gov 
Sel. XXXVII. (New Series), '22. 

^ A share called mohtap is given to the eldest sons not only of Musalmdns but also 
of Rajputs and K^this. It is generally one share in addition to that possessed by the 
other sons. Thus if there be five sons six shares are made and the eldest ^ets two 
but_the practice varies. Bom. Gov. SeL'XXXVII. (New Scries), 22, ^ ’ 
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Tlie power of life and death and of the settlement of disputes 
within their yilla.ges was possessed by all. It was never necessary 
to refer to the authority of the Grovernment in order to obtain 
leave for the punishment of a criminal or of a disobedient subject. 
The chiefs enjoyed the right of making peace and war; they 
formed such connections as might be necessary for the extension 
and security of their commerce ; they built fortifications and 
maintained troops. Nor does it appear that any of the states^’to 
wliom they paid tribute ever intei'fered in their transactions^ whether 
foreign or doiiiestio, so long as they were not hostile to themselvesd 

The possession of hereditary lands carried with it a variety of 
rights and privileges. The Grasia proprietors of villages assigned 
lands to Rajputs aud others for military service in defence of 
themselves and of their property. They called for the services of 
all the craftsmen of the village, whenever they required them. They 
possessed the right to all fallen trees though the produce of the tree 
might have lielongedto the tenant who occupied the ground; fees 
were paid to them on the celebration oi: a marriage and some collections 
were made on the birth a child in the proprietorhs family. They 
lowered and raised the revenues they derived from their subjects at 
their pleasure.'^ 

Such was the position of the landed gentry of Kathiawar 
when Colonel Walker made his permanent settlement of the tribute 
in 1807-8. This settlement was somewhat arbitrary. Many small 
proprietors who had freed themselves from control were treated 
as separate tributaries, and have enjoyed that position ever since. 
Others were treated as subordinate Grasias to one or other of the 
principal chiefs, and were included in the tribute arrangements made 
with their lords. What was done at that time has never since been 
undone. No Grasia,, then declared dependent, has since been able 
to achieve indepondeiice. The position of subordination has 
never been palatable to the Grasias. For many years after 
Colonel Walker^s settlement the chiefs tried every means to 
extend their power over the vassals, while the Grasias resisted 
all the chiefs^ attempts.'^ For many years a Grdsia if in any way 
thwarted or annoyed would leave his home, and, going into 
outlawry, would inflict as much damage as he could on the property 
of the chief or on the persons of his subjects. Only since 1878, in 
consequence of the establishment of the Rajasthanik Court, has this 
system of terrorism been abandoned. The object of this court is 
to settle differences between chiefs and their subordinate Grdsias. 
The claims of the Grashls are in the first instance defined by their 
chiefs, and if the Grasias are dissatisfied with the record of their rights. 


1 Bora. Gow Set. (Kew Series), XXXIX. 51. 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. (New Series), XXXIX. 52. 

2 The Motion that independence accompanies proprietary rights is so strongly im- 
piante<l that thehrethrtm or bhd'ydd though paying tribute to the heads of their tribee, 
would resent m an insult any interference with the mamgemeiit of their villages oi* 
village. Where they are strong the chief leaves them pretty much to themselves ; 
where weak his mode of securing his purpose is by imposing mohmk or duns to be 
fed at the expense of the simrer imtil they coasent' do of themselves what la 
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they appeal to tbe court. Tbe court is under tbe presidepy of an 
experienced officer and its awards are final. Dunng its seven 
years of existence it bas gained tbe confidence both of the chiefs 
and of the Grdsids, and has decided many claims made by Grasias 
which had hitherto been doubtful and obscure. 

The position of the independent GrdsiaSj or separate tributaries, 
has also greatly changed since Col. Walker’s settlement. For many 
years they held numerous rights and privileges, but, as the country 
became more settled, their powers became more defined, until, in 
1863, the Political Agent, Major Keatinge, classified all the 
tdluhddrs or proprietors of the province and asmgned them 
iuris diction in accordaBce witli tTieir position and witli the extent 
of their possessions.’- Under the new system many of the smallest 
proprietors were deprived of their whole jurisdiction and were 
placed in groups under officials styled thdnahddrs or managers of 
posts. As a rule the revenue arrangements of their estates have 
teen’left in their hands, except during a minority or when the 
estate has become involved, when they have been placed temporarily 
under the control of the Agency. For similar reasons many of the 
largest states, Bhdvnagar, Morvi, Wadhwan, Eajkot, Limbdi, and 
Gondal, of late years have come under Agency management. 

The most successful mode of managing such states has been a 
joint administration under two officers, one appointed by Government 
and the other by the state. Especially in revenue matters, it has 
been the object of such administrations to conduct the affairs of 
the state, in accordance with existing customs, and to make no 
violent changes. The system has worked well. Abuses have been 
rooted out, recklessness and waste have been checked, order and 
method have been introduced. The revenues have increased, 
exnenses have been diminished, and the state has been handed to 
the heir with a full treasury, with improvements in roads and public 
buildings, and with a well organized staff. 

In addition to the landed estates held by tdliLhddrs and 
Grasias many villages and portions of villages are held 
hereditarily on religious or charitable bequests or on deeds granted 
dnrin^* Muhammadan supremacy. The proprietors are of all 
classes, Syads, Briihmans, Gosd,vis, Bhats, Charans, and others, 
who fonnerly enjoyed privileges and rights equal to those possessed 
by Grasias. Their power has of late been much circumscribed, and 


1 Tlie seven classes of chiefs, tdluhddrs^ and hMmUu exercise jurisdiction according 
to the following scale : The First Class, in criminal matters, can try any person 
exoe.ot a British subject for capital offences without permission from the Political 
Aoent • in civil matters their power is unlimited. The Second Class, in criminal 
matters can try only their own subjects for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent ; in civil matters their jurisdiction is unlimited. The Third Class, 
in criminal matters, seven years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to Es. 10,000; in civil 
matters iurisdiction to Es. 20,000. The Fourth Class, in criminal matters, three years’ 
rif^oroiiB imprisonment and fine to Bs. 5000 ; in civil matters, jurisdiction to Es. 10,000. 
The Fifth Class, in criminal matters, two years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to 
Es *^000 * in civil matters, jurisdiction to Rs. 5000. The Sixth Class, criminal 


iurisdiction to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to Es. 200 ; in civil matters, 
•i . K.AA The Seventh Class, in criminal matters, fifteen days’ rigorous 


jurisdiction to Es. 500. 
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is now confined to the realizing of rev'enne wliicli is conducted 
in tlie same waj as tlieir neighbours. Another large class of 
proprietors are called jivaldd.TS or holders of estates as maintenance^ 
or on service tenure, some holding their lands hereditarily, others as 
tenants for life. They have not the position or privileges of GrasiAs 
and have neither criminal nor civil jurisdiction. They owe feudal 
service to the overlord, wdio occasionally takes a portion of the produce 
of their lands, and they are unable to alienate their lands without the 
permission ol: their feudal superior. The life-tenants are mostly the 
wdvcs ■widows or other feinalo relatives of chiefs, for whose mainte- 
nance lands are assigned.^- This system of granting lands to the 
ladies of chiefs’ families is productive of many abuses. The villages 
are given up to a Kset of greedy underlings, \vho rack-rent and bleed 
the tenants. The tenants have no redress. They cannot obtain a 
hearing from the proprietors and the local authorities are afraid to 
interfere. 

Another large class hold lands on service tenure. Among these 
are the headmen or imtds of villages, the liamlddry the -watchmen or 
famitdsy the barber, and the scavenger. Of these the principal 
class are the village watchmen wlio are generally Muhammadans or 
Eajputs ^Yho have lost their lauds and have been forced to become 
village watchmen from lack of means. Lands held by watchmen, as 
a rule, pass from father to son though they are resuinable at the 
option of the chief. In Kathiawar whole tribes such as the Mers, 
the Mahias, and the Mianas hold their lands on service tenure.‘^ The 
Mers are a feudal militia to the Ranas of Porbandar. Many are 
found also in Jiinagad territoiy. Instead of a land rent they pay 
a hearth-tax or chula veroy or if they cultivate they pay a small 
amount as plough-tax or sdnthi vero. They also pay a quit-rent or 
sukhdi for the villages assigned for their maintenance. The Mahias 
formerly held their iao.ds on condition of militaiy service, but owing 
to their turbulence they have been disarmed and their lands are now 
liable to a quit-rent. The Mianas hold their lands rent-free because 
it is nob in the power of their feudal chief, the Thakor of Malia, to 
levy anything from them. Their relations with their chief are by 
no means defi:ned. They claim to be proprietors of M^lia, and 
make the unfounded statement that they allowed the Thakor to settle 
as a favour. Many of their lands are held under a joint or majinu 
tenure and are tilled by one of the clans and the produce divided. 

The proprietors or fain Mars of Kathidwar have absolute power 
over and property in their private or khdlsah land. They bequeath 
portions to their sons or as religious gifts. Such bequests carry 
with them the donor’s rights. So far the head of the tribe loses 
control over the soil, though, by the arrangement for military 
service and for the payment of a fixed tribute, a modified form of 
power over the members of his tribe is continued. ^ In this respect 
the tenure is alike in the oldest and in the most recent of the 
ruling tribes.^ 
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i Ib Havtoagar seveiity-aix villages are set apart for tlie palace ladies, 
* Details of these tribes are giveu in the Fopnktion chapter. 
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111 theory the lau.dlord^s rent or rdjhhdg is a fixed share of the 
produce. In practice this share is supplemented by numerous petty 
levies or bdhats which vary in almost every estate. Some of these 
are taken by the proprietor ; others are levied to meet village 
expenses. 

A rent levied in kind or vaje was probably the earliest form in 
which the chief shared the produce of the soil with the cultivators. 
The landlord's share is ascertained by examining either the standing 
crop in the field or the cut crop in the village threshing-flooin 
Under the standing crop system a rough estimate or dhcU is made 
by an official in presence of the cultivator. This plan leaves the 
cultivator too much at the mercy of the state as the official is 
apt to overestimate the crop. The usual plan is to bring the crops 
as they are reaped to the public grain-yard or hJudavad where it is 
trodden out, winnowed, and measured^ None of the produce is taken 
away until the state demands have been satisfied. The shares are 
generally distributed in December or January for the rain crops, and 
in Apihl or May for the cold weather and cotton crops. The hot 
weather crops, which are grown by irrigation, arc measured before 
the beginning of the rains. 

In addition to the state share or nijhhdg a number of items have 
from time to time been added under the names of bdbat or cesses. 
In many states these are deducted before the mjbhdg is taken. 
The following are the principal cesses. Ilavdlddrl is a grain allowance 
to the village havdlddr of about twenty pounds the halshi ;a similar 
allowance called mdndvi is given to the village weigher ; siikhdi is an 
aliowaitoo to the state granary-keeper ; Mmrdjdt literally expenses, 
the plural of the Persian kharaeh^ is a levy to cover the cost of 
collecting the revenue ; jhdmpo is a levy in kind on account of village 
guests ; kliedu khardjdt is a drawback to the cultivators on account 
of the cost of cultivation ; hdmddri or kdmddr bdbat is an allowance 
made to the minister ; muthi chevpti is a due levied by the servant 
of the manager and kept by him ; kJiola, a lapful, is grain carried 
away in the lap of the ;patel or other right-holder • indpla is a levy 
in favour of the village craftsmen ; hiwar stikhdi is an allowance to 
the chief^s eldest son. Similar allowances are taken for the chiefs 
wife or hdi^ or his slaves or khavds^ or under as many disguises as 
the patience of the cultivator will stand. 

In process of time landholders began to levy cash assessments or 
veiys in addition to the share of the crop. These cesses were 
probably originally levied to meet the tribute which had to be paid 
first to the Musalmans, and next to the Mai^athas. These cesses were 
taken in cash because when communications were so imperfect thex^e 


1 The threshing-floor is a spot outside the walis chosen for the purpose and prepared 
for each harvest by cowdnngmg and beating to the requisite smoothness and hardness. 
It is feixeed by thorns and protected by a guard. Here all the produce of the village 
laixd is carted, and some one from the state attends to measure out his master’s 
rights, not forgetting his own and those of sundry other officials, under the name of 
Mmddr no the manager’s measure, the kuvar's or prince’s measure, the bdPii or 
wife’s measure ; the khavds^ or household slaves’ measure, and the measure. 
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was little cliance of getting rid of grain at remunerative prices^ and 
the tribute collector declined anything but money in lieu of Hs 
demands. In time the levy of vero became a symbol of independence^ 
and has frequently been quoted in proof of independence in disputes 
between chiefs and Grasias, , 

The vero is levied on the plough emithi or higha^ and so is called 
sdntM-vero or hujhotL The plough-tax which is taken in addition 
to the grain share or mje varies from five to thirty-five rupees the 
plough ; on a higha^ which is one-sixtieth to one-hundredth of a 
plough it is proportionately less. Up^no-vero is an additional cess 
levied at a certain rate on the grain produce,^ A hearth-tax or chula 
tiero is in some parts levied instead of the plough-cess. The tihhad 
vero is a tax levied from the non-cultivating or ubJmdia population } 
the musvdii vero is a grazing tax levied on Rabaris and other herds- 
men 5 they)^n‘(^a is a tax on each wheel at a well i the umar veto is a 
tax on thresholds ; the titchho is a tax on grain-pits opened in seasons 
of scarcity; the punchi verom a tail- tax on cattle | the dhuhdk vero 
is an extraordinary levy when a idluMdr has to incur some special 
expense; in such cases the vero i^ doubled for one or more years. This 
levy is called dhubdh or a jump, or dlmmba B, slap on the face. 

Money taxes can be multiplied as easily as grain levies, and the 
state or the G-rasia proprietor in many instances is not satisfied 
with those enumerated. His grass and wood must be supplied free ; 
and he takes a little of all produce enteinng the town. He claims ropes 
from the cultivator ; beds and quilts from the trader ; goat and sheep 
from the shepherd ; tiles and water-vessels from the potter ; fruit 
from the gardener ; and leather and nose-bags from the tanner. Ho 
levies fees on marriages and deaths, and he demands labour without 
payment from all craftsmen and labourers who live on his estata 
The complications arising from the grain-share or bhdgmidi system 
with all the levies that have been superadded, have induced soma 
states to adopt a system kno^vn as the chokha bhdg. By this system 
all the levies in kind in addition to the vaje or original grain-share 
are lamped together, and a one-third or one-fourth share of the 
produce is taken in kind in addition to a sdnthi vero ; if no vero is 
taken the chief shares half and half with the cultivator. Under the 
bhog vero system the chief levies from one-fourth to one-eighth in 
kind in addition to sdnthi vero. By the udhad vero system the 
cultivator agrees to pay a fixed amount both in money and produce ; 
and by the khdidbandi system he agrees to pay a fixed rent for a term 
of years on his holding. Under the bighoti system he pays a bigha 
rate according to the quality of Ms land, and a special rate if it is 
irrigated. 

The cultivators, though generally tenants - at - will, are rarely 
ousted from their holdings and usually live on the same land from one 
generatitni to another. The chiefs deal liberally with them, giving 
advances in times of scarcity, and not pressing for arrears. This is 
a matter of policy as well as of good feeling. There are so many 


■J- Literally a tax on produce from produce upaj^ Kangiri vero has the same meaning, 
Mn being grain in Sanskrit, and girif the Persian for a levy, 
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: diapter ¥111. jurisdictions in KdtHawar, and cultivators are so welcome^ tliat it is 

' wortli tlae wliile of a chief to treat his people well. 

Administration. The relative merits of the grain-share or hluigvatdi and cash systems 
of land administration have long been discussed. Both systems have 
their advocates. It was for long considered ill-advised to say a word 
in favour of levies in kind. It was pointed out that under that system 
chicanery and fraud had full play. The state officials plundered 
both sides j they forced the husbandmen either to give more than 
his share^ or to pay a bribe that a portion of his dues might be 
remitted, while they falsihed the state accounts and entered much 
less thau they received. On the other hand under dke highoti 
system, each cultivator knew exactly how much he had to pay and 
on what dates he was to pay it, and he was thereby set free from all 
unauthorized demands. This system, so correct in theory, has in 
practice proved by no means entirely beneficial to the cultivators. 
Whether the season was good or bad he was bound to pay his i^ent 
on a certain day, and to do this he was obliged to turn to the money- 
lender. Two or three bad seasons in succession ruined him. Under 
the hhdgmtdi the interests of laudlord and tenant are 

identical. They suffer together in a bad season, and rejoice together 
over a prosperous harvest; and the system is more beneficial to 
both parties than a cash assessment rigidly enforced. Both systems 
have their merits and their defects, but there is no doubt that the | 
levy in kind finds more favour in Kathiawar than the cash 
assessment, and that under the choJcIia hhcig system, if properly 
managed, the cultivator can pay his dues more easily than in ready 
money. There is not the same difficulty as formerly in getting rid of 
produce and both chiefs and tenants are fully aware of the advantages 
they possess in having good outlets for their grain and cotton. A 
special cash cess is always levied on sugarcane, as it is so 
exhausting a crop. In villages held by Grasias, either as indepen- 
dent proprietors or under some feudal superior, and in all lands 
held under the various denominations of charitable dharmddw^ 
jivai ox ih-Q bhdgvatdi system prevails, and is preferred both 

by landlord and tenant. The produce of all alienated lands in state 
villages is not carried to the public grain-yard, but to the alienee^s 
house. Such lands are therefore called hdrhhali or without the 
village grain-yard. This privilege is much prized and is jealously 
guarded. 

Where laud is shared between several proprietors, and from the 
law of subdivision this is the normal state of holders of gras and 
other alienated lands in Kathiawar, it is usual for each shareholder 
to have his own house lauds gharkhed while the village lands remain 
joint or majmu. The income of the joint lands is shared among 
nil the proprietors in accordance with the interest each has in the 
estate, hut this complicated system gives rise to such constant 
quarrels that one proprietor after anothei’ claims a division of the 
common property. Where the proprietors are tribute-payers the 
difficulty is to apportion the proper amount of tribute to the various 
shareholders. 

Many petty proprietors are hopelessly involved, having mortgaged ; 
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the wli.oIe or nearly the whole of their property. In some instances 
they have written over their lands in perpetuity or aghat ; in others 
the property is handed over for a term of years or piildchhiit^ 
the rent being credited to interest and to reducing the principaL 
In some cases the land is mortgaged without possession called 
sdngho, and the proprietor is at liberty to redeem it on repay- 
ment of principal and interest. Under the system called vatdntar 
the revenue is enjoyed in lieu of interest^ and possession is restored 
on payment of the principal. The cultivators as mentioned above 
though usually tenants-at-wiil^ are seldom disturbed in their holdings. 
Uiiiier the hhdgvatdi system there are practically no aiTcars. Should 
the tenant not pay his cash assessment or vero^ payment is enforced 
by fine collectors or mohsals, and in extreme cases the tenant^s 
property^ except his cattle and field tools^ is sold. The land cannot 
be sold'as it is the property of the landlord. 

Of late years the revenue system of the province has greatly 
improved. Not long ago whole sub-divisions were farmed to the 
highest bidders^ who in kirn sublet villages or shares of villages. The 
farming system has been almost entirely abandoned^ and in some 
states a scientific revenue survey has been introduced. , 

In conclusion the leading principles which have been laid down 
by the Rajasthanik Court in settling the land and revenue claims 
of chiefs and Grasias may be noticed. First as regards forced 
labour or The Gr4sias and their home cultivators are not 

liable to mth. In villages held jointly by chief and vassal^ the chief 
except for special reasons cannot claim unpaid labour from the cultiva- 
toi's or craftsmen of the joint lands. As regards 'the reversion of 
village serviceorthepam£iff?y lands the chief, with whom the jiu'isdiction 
rests, has the control over the service-holder, but in jointly held village 
service lands revert to the joint land and not to the jui’isdictional chiefs. 
In jointly held villages the chief is bound to give the Grasias a shai'O 
in the revenue adminiskation. The chief has a right to levy from 
the Grasia an improvement cess or sudhdra at the rate of about 
ScL (2 ems,) an acre of culturable land. The proceeds of the improve- 
ment cess are to be spent on police, education, public works, and 
other objects of public use. The chief can levy a contribution or 
gddi namrdnali from the vassals on his accession. Vassals are liable 
to pay a tax called viva vadhdva or shddi on the marriage and a 
melnu or glicvmi on the death of certain members of the chieFs family. 
The management of cattle-pounds and the appointment of police 
patels rest with the chief. Subordinate Grasias may not sell or 
alienate their lands without the chiefs sanction. The chief\s levy on 
cotton known as deslulmi must be paid by subordinate Grasias and 
others holding rent-free lands. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE.^ 

^ Op civil or criminal law, ^ wrote Captain, afterwards Sir George, 
Jacob in 1842/ ^the people of Kathiawar have no idea, nor do 
they seem sensible of the want ; but such is ever the case in barbarous 
commnnities. Bach caste manages its affairs by panchayats or 
councils, where the leading men resemble some of our own select 
vestries in meeting to talk and eat at their neighbour’s expense. 
The result is generally a fine on the offending party, also to be laid 
out in eating, besides any mode of adjustment that may be decided 
on. If a complaint of a crime be lodged, one or more armed men 
are quartered on the culprit until he pays what the chief considers 
sufficient to atone for Ms offence, or he is thrown into confinement 
to undergo the same process and be released on furnishing security. 
Mulcting is almost the sole penalty ; capital punishment is rarely 
inflicted save in two or three of the largest states. On enquiring 
into this subject I ascertained that in two states of some consequence 
the only punishment by death that could be remembered occurred 
during the severe famine of 1812-13, when some menw^ere put to 
death for the crime of having, in their hunger, killed and eaten 
cows. If a man have a debt to recover he consents to give up a certain 
share of it to the chief, who thereupon proceeds to coerce the 
debtor. But this processes often one of rival bidding for the chiefs 
favour. Powerful guarantees will carry the thing through without 
appealing to the chief, but this is merely a supplying of his place by 
another. As a general rule severity in the exercise of justice cannot 
be complained of. The people are left pretty much to themselves 
in the adjustment of their disputes. If however the chiefs passions 
be excited he will not scruple to torture to obtain the information he 
seeks. One of the peculiar features in the criminal jurisprudence 
of the country, if such a term maybe used, is a custom which prevails 
in many of the states of keeping spies on the alert to report cases of 
breaches of chastity, which are made to yield a rich crop to the darhdr 
treasury.’ 

The above was written twenty-two years after the Gaikwd.rhad 
handed over the general control of the tributaries in Kathiawar 
to the British Government. What the state of the judicial adminis- 
tration of the province was at the beginning of the century may be 
gathered from the reports of Colonel Walker. ^ The administration 
of justice amongst the Marathas,’ he writes, ^ was entirely neglected. 


^ Contributed by Colonel L. 0. Barton, Political Agent, 
a Bom, Gov. Bel XKXVB. (mw Series), 27, 28, 
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Notlamg can exceed tlie confused and indistinct notions wHcli tliey 
entertained on this liead. Tlie government seldom inflicted 
capital punishment, and this was the source of one of its greatest 
abuses. Almost every crime was commutable for money^ and fines 
were considered a regular branch of the revenue. ^ The only object 
the Mardtha government had in view in K^thiawdr was the collec- 
tion of tribute. It consistently disregarded all other branches of 
administration, and left the chiefs, both large and small, to deal 
with their subjects as they chose. Except in the payment of their 
jamdbandi, the chiefs, such as Rdjds, Rivals, Thakors, and Grrasias, 
were in possession and exercise of every interior right of sovereignty d 
The power of life and death, and the administration of justice within 
their respective villages waspossessed by all, and it was never thought 
necessary to make any reference to the authority of the superior 
government in order to obtain leave for the punishment of, or to 
avert the effects of having punished, a criminal or disobedient 
subject. The right or the practice of revenging personal wrongs is 
mamtaiBed by all. The right of affording protection to fugitives 
and criminals is also another remarkable feature of this society^ 
It is a principle of honour which induces them to afford protection, 
and that protection is seldom or never violated. The certainty of 
finding protection wherever they may take refuge, joined to the 
dishonour to their caste and profession of submitting to any personal 
wrong or injury without revenging it, are powerful incitements to 
the Rajputs or Grasias to resort to the practice of hahdrmtia. 
This term is derived from hahdr outside and vat a road, and implies 
a person acting improperly, and it consists in making their people 
and dependents quit their native village, which is suffered to remain 
waste ; and the Gr^sia with his brethren retires to some asylum, 
whence he may carry on his revenge and depredations with impunity. 
Being well acquainted with the country, and the redress of injuries 
being a common cause with the inferior members of every family, 


^ If I may be allowed to say that any system has prevailed, it has been only that of 
tyranny and oppression. Crimes of the most heinons and flagitious nature are passed 
over with no severer punishment than an insignificant fine. Amongst the Grdsid^s it 
is melancholy to relate the frecpiency of murder, and it may be said that instead of 
endeavouring to cheek the current of such acts of atrocity, sanction is given to them, 
for, should a Grdsia commit murder or robbery or be guilty of any heinous crime 
towards his neighbours, he has not to dread the justice of his chief, to whom if com- 
plaint be made by the relations of the deceased they are told that as they are the 
jjersons aggrieved they may pursue such measures as they think most likely to ensure 
satisfaction. W ith this authority one murder most commonly leads to another, and the 
person who commits the horrid act meets with credit instead of disgrace. It is with 
the same indifference that the life of a fellow-creature is taken as that of any beast of 
the field. To exemplify this assertion, permit me to mention the following fact which 
occurred iii our district of Gogha at the fort of Bhdvnagar about two years ago. A girl 
of about the age of ten years was observed towards the dusk of evening by a Grdsia 
to be alone, and to be possessed of some valuable joys. To provide himself with these 
valuables he deprived the child of her life. Her cries were distinguished by her 
parents, but too late to save her, though they apprehended the murderer and in the 
hope of having him punished went before the E4ja, who ascertaining that he was 
a Gnisia, with the utmost indifierence told the disconsolate parents that he had done 
him no injury, and that he had nothing to say to him for the act he had been guilty 
of, desiring the parents to do as they pleased. They retired filled with that revengeful 
spirit so natural to the race, and immediately pxit m end to the murderer of their child. 
Mr. Biggie to Colonel Walker, 10th May 1S04 
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lie 1ms little to fear from those who are not in the immediate interest 
of his enemy^ and he is in consequence enabled to commit very 
extensive mischief, until he may be extirpated or his principal 
forced to compromise the dispute/ 

There were two other means adopted by individuals to enforce 
their claims. One was the practice of sitting in dharna. If a man 
had a large claim against a chief or other individual of social 
importance^ and all other means of obtaining his rights failed, he 
would post himself at the door of his debtor and vow to fast until 
his claim was satisfied. In extreme cases the creditor was allowed to 
starve himself to death, but generally his importunity was rewarded^, 
as few liked to take upon themselves the odium and discredit of 
causing their creditor's death. 

Another custom was that of trdga or self- wounding, which was 
usually resorted to by Bhats and Chiirans who had become answer- 
able for a chief carrying out an engagement. Society was in so 
disorganized a state at the beginning of the century that no chieftain 
could borrow money or enter into any contract without giving 
security that he would fulfil his engagement. This security or 
lahandhaid was generally furnished by a Bhdt or Charan^ whoso 
persons were considered sacred, and who would not scruple to wound 
or kill themselves or some member of their family, if the man for 
whom they had become answerable failed to carry out his promise. In 
course of time the influence of these classes has waned, and men 
of rank have not been detei'red from breaking their plighted word, or 
candying out some pet project of spoliation, by the threat of trdga 
from a Bliat. Another local institution was jhdnsa. This usually took 
the form of attaching a threatening letter to a man^s house, field, or 
other property. The letter generally stated that unless a specified 
claim were satisfied by a certain date, the property to which it 
was attached would be burnt, or other injury inflicted, and in many 
instances the threat was fulfilled. These rough methods of obtaining 
justice were resorted to because there were no tribunals to which 
the injured could apply for redress, or any chance of cases being 
decided by the chief to which they applied. There -were no courts, no 
definite procedure,^ and no desire to see justice done between man 
and man. Cases were occasionally referred for arbitration, and when 
the chief interfered, he administered justice principally through a 
system of ordeals andoaths. Whatever eYidencehemightliave,instead 
of using it the complainant most frequently preferred compelling the 
defendant to undergo an ordeal or take an oath, and the defendant on 
the other hand often sought to anticipate his assailant by referring 
the matter through him to the same judicium dei. Thus the point 
in dispute was often determined by the success of one of the parties 
in putting the other on his trial by oath or ordeal, for, especially in 
the case of persons of character, it was held more creditable to retire 


^ During my skort residence in this part of government I had had sufficient proof of 
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from tlie contest altogetlier tlian to maintain it on tlie ordealistic 
ground. ^ In tKe vicinity of my Tillage/ writes a modern Gujarati 
aiitlior^ ^ there is a tree called the thieFs Ziw&do^^ where the hot oath 
is administered to thieves. When a thief, has- been apprehended^ or in 
any case whei’e a dispute has occurred^ and it cannot be, ascertained 
who is the guilty party, then the, hot oath is administered .to either ', 
one or both of the disputants/ ^ This is generally ■ an iron ring which; 
is heated at the ^ thief's tree ' and one or other of the parties is ordered 
to take it up. Sometimes an iron chain or bail was used in the 
same way as the ring, the accused being ordered to lift it^ and 
sometimes he was directed to take a ring or three copper coins out 
of a vessel filled with heated oil. At the village of Bhariad near 
Dholera there is the shrine of a celebrated Muhammadan saint to 
which many people wei*e taken to be tried by ordeal. The defendant 
W'as directed to walk past the tomb having first been compelled to 
put on a pair of iron fetters. If the fetters fell off^ there being some 
contrivance to enable them, to do so^ he was held to he cleared. At 
Bhavnagar as well as at Dabhoi and other places there used to be 
a stone through which if a suspected man could creep, his character 
was held to be cleared ; if he could not, he was pronounced to be 
guilty.^ 

The cold oath consists in the accused person, with the consent of 
the complainant, swearing to the truth of his story while taking a 
flower from the image of Shiv or placing his hand on the foot of 
an idol. If a. Hindu has to take a very binding oath he is required 
to place his hand on the neck of a Brahman or to touch the neck 
of a cow with a knife, thereby symbolising that if he breaks his oath 
he is guilty of Brahman or of cow murder. In all these modes of 
trial the principle was the same. The judges tacitly admitting their 
incompetency to sit in judgment on the accused required him to 
pronounce on his own guilt or innocence by refusing or accepting 
the trial which was proposed to him.‘^ 

It may naturally be supposed that in such a rude society the police 
were exceedingly inefficient. There was in fact no police except the 
village guard who vrere bound to keep watch by day and night, to 
guide travellers through the village limits, to furnish them with 
guards when they halted at night, and to produce either the thieves or 
the stolen property if the travellers were robbed within their limits. 
They were also expected to go round the village at early dawn and 
examine all the foot-prints to see if any looked suspicious. The 
system of village responsibility was in fact the only safeguard that 
travellers had, but it was not much depended on, as the authorities 
naturally tried to evade responsibility and shift it to some one else, 
and this was usually effected by carrying the foot-prints or supposed 
foot-prints of the robbers beyond the village boundaiues. Well-to-do 
travellers never marched without an escort, and armed men were 
always ready in every large town to , contract to take a party from 
one place to another in safety. Instead of travelling singly, those 
who were forced to make a journey and who could not pay for an 
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armed escort waited in some large town until they found others 
bound in the same direction as themselves. When a sufficient 
number were collected they clubbed together and hired a party for 
their joint protection ; they trayelled only by day and rested in some 
walled town at night. Though their progress was woefully slow they 
had no guarantee that they would arrive safely at their joiirney^s end. 
The roads were infested by armed banditti and the escort was by 
no means trustworthy^ and so it often came to pass that the escort 
was either overpowered or was in collusion with the robbers. 

As on land, so at sea, every lititle creek formed the refuge of pirate 
craft which scoured the neighbouring seas and made war upon 
defenceless traders, carrying the captured cargoes to their strong- 
holds, and committing great barbarities on all the passengers who 
came into their hands. 

No one who had lost portable property by secret theft ever 
thought of applying to the local authorities for recovery, or for 
detection of the offenders through the medium of the police. The 
custom in such cases was to employ an informer, who agreed, on the 
basis of a stipulated reward, to point out the stolen property. The 
informer, if not the thief, was an accomplice or near relation of the 
thief. On the property being shown him the owner touched it in the 
presence of witnesses, and then went to the local authority to obtain 
possession. The chief or Ms representative called ^ the parties 
together and resorted to one or the other of the primitive methods 
of ordeal described above. No punishment beyond deprivation of 
the property was awarded to the offender, while the owner considered 
himself lucky if he was allowed to take half his property. 

There were no jails. Prisoners were generally confined in the 
courtyard of the darbdrj in some loathsome dungeon without air or 
light, or they were kept in an open gateway under the charge of 
an Arab guard heavily fettered by day, and, as an extra precaution, 
clapped into the stocks at sunset, and not released till sunrise. 
They were neaidy all state prisoners, men who had committed some 
real or imaginary offence against the chief, and were frequently 
confined owing to a fit of anger or caprice, detained for years 
without trial, and then released as capriciously as they were 
arrested. No record was kept of offences, or judgments, or sentences. 
There were no warrants and there was no procedure. The jailor 
frequently acted on verbal instructions, and was as liable as any one 
else to be put in confinement if he incurred the displeasure of the 
chief. In short, in 1820, when the British Government assumed 
supremacy over the native states of Kathidwdr, there was security 
neither for life nor property. 

It will be seen, from the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, that for many years after the supervision of the Gaikwar 
had been changed for that of the Biutish Goveimment, little 
improvement took place in the administration of civil or criminal 
justice. Enquiries^ in 1825 showed that the chiefs believed that the 
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sovereignty of the country resided in the power to which they paid 
tribute; and that before the British Government assumed the 
supreme authority^ the Gaikwar had the right of interfering to settle 
disputed successions^ to jjanish offenders seized in chiefships of 
which they were not subjects, to seize and punish indiscriminate 
offenders, to coerce chiefs who disturbed the general peace, and to 
interfere in cases of ilagrant abuse of power or notorious disorder^ 
Based on these supreme rights the British Government, in 1831, 
established a court of criminal justice in Kiithiawar, presided over by 
the Pc^litical xigent aided by three or four chiefs, for the trial of 
capital crimes in the estates of chiefs who were too weak to punish 
such offences, and of crimes committed by the petty chiefs upon on© 
another, or otherwise than in the legitimate exercise of authority. 
With this exception the Political Agent exercised no magisterial 
powers. A curious feature in the constitution of the court of criminal 
justice was that the chiefs wdio sat with the Political Agent were 
judges, not simply assessors, and that they were entitled to vote, not 
only as regards the conviction, but also as regards the sentence and the 
punishment. The sympathy of the judges with the accused was often 
strongly shown, and the desire of the Political Agent to accommodate 
himself to the views and opinions of his colleagues frequently led 
to the promulgation of sentences which in these days would he 
considered extra-judicial and inadequate to the punishment of the 
offences with which individuals were charged. Self-outlawry or 
bahdrvatia was always regarded with extreme leniency. In carrying 
out the detestable system of vendetta outlaws stuck at no crimes. 
They would murder in cold blood inoffensive subjects of the chief 
against whom their revenge was directed ; they deliberately mutilated 
men, women, and children; they set villages on fire without a 
thought of pity for those who might perish or lose their property- 
in the flames ; they harried cattle and maimed all that they could 
not caiTy away. IStill such men met with sympathy, and it was as 
hard to obtain a conviction against them, as it is in the present day 
to persuade an Irish jury that an agrarian murder is criminal. 
Coimcted on the clearest evidence, the outlaw still had the sympathy 
of his judges. They considered that, because the man had a 
grievance, his offences were condoned, and they passed most ridiculous 
and inadequate sentences. There are instances on record where 
the presiding judge in vain recommended four years’ imprisonment 
for a man convicted of murder. The native judges considered 
eighteen months sufficient, and it was only when the president 
proposed in addition that the man^s landed property should be 
confiscated that they gave way. It was an article of faith that no 
one could lose his ancestral property, however guilty he might be, 
Notwithstandingthese efforts to redeem the administration, there was 
little improvement in the condition of the country. The social and 
political system of KdthMw^r was described as a system of sanguinary 
boundary disputes, murders, robbery, abduction, arson, and self- 
outlawry. Upwards of 200 persons were said to have voluntarily 
made themselves outlaws and to have^ subsisted professedly by 
depredation. Although about eighty of the petty states which existed 
in 1807 had been absorbed in other steteij, yet from the constant 
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subdivision of possessions by inberitance, the number of separate 
jurisdictions rose to 418, and in the majority of these the jurisdiction 
claimed was over two villages, one village, and, often, over a fraction 
of a village. 

In 1863 the administration was reorganized by arranging the 
jurisdictional chiefs into seven classes, and defining their powers 
and the extent of their jurisdiction. The very small chiefs, men 
possessing fractions of a village, whose only claim to be called 
chief consisted in the fact of their being tributaries of the British or 
G4ikw4r Government, were deprived of any ill-defined powers they 
were supposed to possess, and were grouped under officials styled 
thdnahddrs or commandants of posts. There are at present sixteen of 
these thdnali circles with an average of forty or fifty villages under 
each circle. Thethdnahddrs havelimited magisterial and civil powers 
and are under the control of the local Assistant Political Agent. The 
province was divided into four districts or prdnts : Jh414yad in the 
north-east ; Gohilvtld in the east ; Sorath in the south ; and Halar in 
the-north west, corresponding with the ancient divisions of K4thi^wfir, 
and over each district a European officer was set to superintend the 
administration and to try inter] urisdictional cases and offenders 
who had no known chiefs, or who were under such petty landholders 
as might be unable to bring them to trial. 

Pour chiefs in K4thi^war, Junagad, Nav^nagar, Bh4vnagar, and 
Dhrfingadhra, exercise first class jurisdiction, with power to try for 
capital offences without permission from the Political Agent any 
persons except British subjects. Eight, Vdnkaner, Morvi, Dhrol, 
Rajkot, Gondal, Limbdi, Wadhwan, and Pdlitana, exercise second 
class jurisdiction, with power to try for capital offences without per- 
mission of the Political Agent their own subjects only. The powers 
of the other chiefs are more or less restricted according to their class. 
As a rule there is no appeal from the decisions of the chiefs, but 
on suspicion of injustice their proceedings may he called for and 
reviewed. The Political Assistants have the civil powers of District 
Judges and the criminal powers of District Magistrates. Appeals lie 
from their decisions to the court of the Political Agent. This court, 
in all but the class of cases styled political, is presided over by the 
Judicial Assistant, whose decrees and judgments are considered to 
be those of the Political Agent himself and are issued by his 
authority. 

The so-called political cases are such as relate to disputes between 
chiefs regarding land, jurisdiction, or family dissensions. They are 
decided in the first instance in the courts of the Assistants and go 
on appeal to the Political Agent, Government, and Her Majesty^s 
Secretary of State in succession. No fees are paid for the prosecution 
of such suits, which are decided on principles of equity, and are 
divested of all legal formalities. The parties to the suit can appear 
in them either personally or by agent. The scale of fees in civil 
suits IB regulated by that in general use in neighbouring British 
districts. Each Political Assistant in charge of a division has a 
native apistant subordinate to him, who lives at the head-quao^ters 
of the diyision, and 'has civil and criminal powers up to a fixed limi'fc 
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Tke tMnahddrs above mentioned are invested with still more 
limited civil and criminal powers over the cluster o£ villages in 

fcheit respective circles. , 

Under the old system^, all subordinate landed proprietors had the 
right of complaitiing to the Agency whenever they considered them- 
sekes or their dependents wronged by the chief within whose 
territories they lived. The consequence was that the Political AgenPs 
camp was followed by thousands of complainants, who rarely got what 
tliey wanted, but who had the satisfaction of being confronted, at I'are 
intervals, with the agents of the chief against whom their grievance 
lay. The only excuse for this state of things was that the Grdsia 
on the occurrence of any real or fancied slight, was apt to take the law 
into his own hands, and, having deserted his village, used to wage 
private war against his chief until some compromise was effected. 
The alternative to which thousands resorted was to follow the 
AgenPs camp, and obtain redress if possible through his influence. 
In 1863, when a reorganization of the administration took place, the 
Grasiiis were referred to their particular chiefs for redress and the 
chiefs were warned that the responsibility of meting out justice 
rested with them. This arrangement proved a failure. The chiefs 
considered that they had the game in their own hands, while the 
Grasias thought it mockery to be referred to the class which they 
considered their hereditary foes and oppressors. There was an evident 
need of an impartial tribunal to which both sides might appeal. 
After several conferences between the leading chiefs and Government 
it was decided to establish a Eajasthanik or Landlord's Court under 
an oflicer of experience, assisted by assessors from the principal states. 
This coui’t was to act as a final referee in all disputes regarding rights 
claimed by the landholders and denied by the chiefs. At the same 
time a survey establishment was appointed to demarcate all lands 
declared by the court to belong of right to Grasias. Since its 
establishment in 1873 the court has proved of immense service in 
registering and defining the status, rights, and obligations of 
subordinate hereditary landowners. It has put a stop to the 
system of outlawry, which a few years ago was the curse of the 
province. A landholder in possession of his records of rights knows 
that he can no longer be deprived of them at the caprice of his chief, 
while the chief is permanently benefited by the awards of the court 
to the effect that the landowner is bound to contribute according 
to a fixed f cale to the general improvement of the country in the 
shape of public woi'ks, schools, hospitals, and police. So sensible 
are both chiefs and Grasias of the advantages of a permanent 
settlement that the court in many instances is only called upon to 
register the record of rights which has been mutually agreed to by 
the parties concerned. The expenses of the court are defrayed by 
fixed contributions from the principal states, and by the levy of an 
institution fee of about three per cent. ( J anna in the rupee) on the 
estimated value of the property claimed. 

The following statement shows that in 1881-82 the Agency 
courts decided 2881 original civil cases and 121 appeals, 37,503 
misoellaneous cases and 1204 criminal cases : 
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’ Kdthidwdr Agency Courts^ 1881-8$. 


Political Agent 

Assistant Political Agent, Jhdl^vad ... 
Deputy do. do. 

ThdnaMdrs ... ... 

Assistant Political Agent, Sorath 
Deputy do. do. 

Thdnahddrs 

Assistant Political Agent, H415,i* 
Deputy do, do, 

Tkdnaiiddrs ... 

Assistant Political Agent, Gohilvad 
Deputy do. do. 

Thdnahddrs 

Eiljkot Station Magistrate and Judge 
Small Cause Court 


ORIGINAIi 

Civii Cases. 

Ciyin 

Apfeals. 

i 

i 

1 

Criminal 

Cases. 

Ordinary. 

Political. 

"2 

« *43 

% 1 

0 PM 

. £.1 

1 

S 

Original. 

Appeals. 


30 18 

48 

1441' 

40 4 

... 18 20 

43 

81 

2226 

4 10 

... 64 ... 


64 

1307' 

61 ... 

...1392 ... 

... 

1392 

10,343 

407 ... 

... 11 5 

14 ... 

SO 

2322 

4 10 

... 18 ... 

... ... 

18 

266 

45 

... 355 ... 


355 

3043 

98 ... 

2 13 

“u Z 

29 

3367 

1 5 

... 42 ... 


42 

136 

19 ... 

... 221 ... 


221 

4125 

153 ... 

9 73 

'”2 

84 

2316 

6 5 

... 34 ... 


34 

397 

24 ... 

... 539 .. 


539 

6214 

170 ... 

the 





... 65 ... 


65 

... 

65 ... 

dal ... .«, 




73 ... 

... 2770 111 

103 18 

3002 

37,503 

1170 34 


Subjoined is a statement of the ciyii, political^ and criminal cases 
decided by tlie Agency courts during tbe ten years ending 1881-82 ; 

Kdthidvjdr Agency Courts ^ 1872-188$. 
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1872*73 ... 

... 2296 

165 

06 

36 

746 

30 

3360 

1873-74 ... 

... 2204 

205 

88 

204 

728 

30 

3519 

1S74-75 ... 

... 2129 

243 

113 

67 

8GG 

45 

3463 

1875-70 ... 

... 2271 

237 

159 

127 

USD 

75 

4049 

1876-77 ... 

... 2041 

212 

145 

26 

1308 

42 

3774 

1877-78 ... 

... 1359 

134 

177 

52 

1497 

50 

32t59 

1S78-79 ... 

... 1388 

77 

65 

19 

1830 

45 

3424 

1879-80 

... 2384 

109 

123 

58 

1733 

40 

4456 

18S0-S1 ... 

... 2613 

92 

465 

35 

1205 

43 

4453 

18S1-82 ... 

... 2770 

103 

111 

18 

1170 

34 

4206 


Since 1863 tbe cMefs^ civil and criminal courts bave gradually 
improved in efficiency. Previous to 1863 courts of justice hardly 
existed. There was no regular procedure and nq constitutied courts. 
Any crime could be commuted for fine^ and sentences of imprisonment 
depended entirely on the caprice of the chief. By degrees regular 
courts were instituted ; the farmer 5 of revenue no longer assumed 
judicial power. Courts of first instance were subject to courts of 
appeal ; codes based on the model of the British Penal and Criminal 
Procedure Codes were drawn up in the larger and more advanced 
states y police were introduced j the roads were patrolled ; the robbers 
who infested the hills were hunted down ; the dangerous tribes were 
disarmed ; regulations regarding extradition and surrender of 
criminals wex'e enforced ; pleaders were allowed to practise in the 
courts, and were even permitted to criticise the acts of a chief or of 
the local authority.. The system of Jail management was improved/ 
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and suitable buildiugs were erected for tbe confinement of prisoners. 
Private property became more respected i complaints of loss by 
individoals began to be listened to ; travellers could journey with- 
out an armed escort^ and with much less fear than formerly of being 
molested and robbed. . 

The statistics of criminal trials held during the year 1881-82 in the 
state courts of various grades are given in the subjoined, table . ' 


KMlMw^r StaU Criminal Justice^ 


Cmss, . 

Offences. 

Cases. 

Persons. 

convicted. 

Persons 

discharged 

Persons 

tried. 

1st Glass 


6752 

5850 

6758 

5961 

12,719 

‘2iui 

do. 


2290 

1874 

1771 

1548 

3319 

3rtl 

do. 


1245 

1185 

827 

879 

1706 

4th 

do. 


337 

804 

295 ! 

233 

628 

5th 

do. 

ft- 

747 

672 

567 

614 

1171 

6tb 

do. 


224 

199 

215 

133 

349 

7th 

do. 

... ^ ... 

27 

26 

24 

11 

35 



Total ... 

11,622 

10,110 

10,447 

9379 

19,827 


Owing to a favourable season there was a diminution of 82 1 in 
the number of ofiences compared with the total of the previous year. 

The following is a comparative statement of civil suits decided by 
state courts during the yeai’S 1880-81 and 1881-82 : 


Kdtlddwdr State Courts, Civil Justice, 1880-81 to 1881-88. 


Courts. 

1880*81. 

1881*82. 

Cases, 

Value. 

Cases. 

Value. 

1st Class 

2nd do. 

3rd do 

4th do 

5tli do 

Gth do. 

14,733 

0002 

2030 

421 

869 

:• 114 : 

181,794 

74,234 

22,188 

5319 

7191 

697 

■ ■ 

14,682 
7306 
1775 
681 
869 
202 , 

, . : 

205,958 

64,054 

16,015 

8248 

8224 

1253 

Total ... 

1 ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

24,229- ■ 

291,423 

26,415 

303,752 


These tables show that there is a considerable amount of work 
dona in the state courts and that they are freely resorted to. A 
comparison with the remarks quoted at the beginning of this chapter 
shews what a vast improvement has taken place in the judicial 
administration of the country, and consequently in the social con- 
dition of the people, during the last forty or more correctly during 
the last twenty years. 

There is no genoi^al system of police for the whole province. 
Each of the larger states has an organized force^ and the smaller 
landowners are also responsible for proper police arrangements in 
their respective estates. The force at the disposal of the Political 
Agent for police purposes in the whole province consists of 937 
horse and 136 foot. Of the horse police there are two bodies^ the 
GaikwdPs Contingent of 900 horse and thirty-seven mohsali-savdrs 
or mounted messengers. The GdikwaPs Contingent is the Kathiawar 
share of the 3000 effective cavalry^ which by the eighth article of the 
treaty of 1817 the Gaikw^r bound himself to maintain. In 1841 he 
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engaged tliat tbe contingent sbonld fee employed in tlie tributary 
districts under tbe Katbi^w^r, Palanpur, Mabi Kantba and Eewa 
Kantba Agencies. In 1858 this engagement was renewed^ with tbe 
additional proviso that tbe force should do ordinary police duty* 
In its present state/ tbe force cannot be considered a powerful 
auxiliary in tbe suppression of crime. It is seldom, if ever employed 
for tbe preservation of order, or tbe pursuit of criminals. More than 
600 of tbe men are on permanent duty as escorts and messengers, and 
at outposts or thdnahs. About 800 remain at tbeir bead-quarters at 
Manikvada. Of tbe whole number 111 have regular uniform and arms, 
and have some knowledge of drill and of acting together. Tbe mounted 
messengers or mohsali-savdrs are a small body of men maintained and 
equipped from a fund known as the Mobsali Fund. Since tbe estab- 
lishment of tbe Agency, it has been tbe custom to enforce attention 
to orders by sending a horse or foot messenger, with a note to tbe 
effect that until the order is obeyed a certain daily fine is to be paid 
to tbe bearer. This system was pushed to great lengths before tbe 
introduction of the improved administration in 1863, Many a chief 
felt a pride, like a soboolboy^s pride in arimrs of impositions, in 
having as many messengers as possible waiting in bis courtyard. As 
many as ten messengers each on £5 (Es.50) a day have been known 
to be imposed on a chief before be would yield to a demand. With 
improved administration this feeling has passed away, and 
messengers are now seldom sent. Tbe force is maintained from 
former accumulations, and from fines imposed in lieu of billetting 
messengers, Tbe men are divided amongst tbe Political Agent and 
bis Assistants, to whom they form personal escorts, and are seldom 
employed for police purposes. 

Of tbe 136 Imperial police, thirty-eight are posted in Jhalavdd, 
twenty-six in Soratb, forty-five in Hdlar, and twenty-seven in 
Gohilvad. They are exceedingly useful, and excessively bard worked. 
They have to furnish guards for tbe district jails and treasuries, to 
escort prisoners and treasure, to guard civil stations and detect 
crime. Tbeir numbers are inadequate to these duties. Few of them 
can be spared for instruction and drill, nor is it possible to grant 
them a fair proportion of leave. 

Tbe subjoined table shows that in tbe employment of tbe various 
states and thdnah circles there is a grand total of 28,380 police, of 
whom 1017 are mounted police, 5794 foot police, and 21,569 
hereditary village guards and watchmen ; 

KdtMdwd7^ Stipendiary Police^ 


States and Thdmhs, 

Mounted. 

Foot. 

€ 

1 

Cost. 

3§ 

!>S 

JMMvM ... 

296 

826 

■ 

1122 

£ 

13,486 

4073 

Sorath 

213 

1423 

me 

21,9(54 

7257 

Bmr 

274 

1957 

2231 

28,516 

4279 

GohilvS,d 

234 

1473 

1707 

17,838 

6960 

BMvnagar and Gondal 
Railway and Rajkot 
CivE Station 


116 

115 

320 

Total ... 

1017 

6794 

6811 

83,123 

21,669 
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The ihdnah police have a total of twenty-eight horse and 618 foot. 
They are maintained from Tlianah Funds, which are raised rateably 
from the petty chiefs of the various thanah cirles, and are under the 
orders of the tlidnaliddrs who act in subordination to the Assistants 
in charge of the district. It is the aim of the Agency to make the 
thanah police auxiliary to the Imperial police, and as far as possible 
to assimilate the two bodies in dress, arms, and discipline. They are 
expected to work together for the detection of crime, and to form a 
federal body under the orders of the Assistant in charge of the 
division. But they have so many duties to perform in the way of 
guarding thanah treasuries and prisoners, and their time is so much 
taken up in revenue duties, that they have little to spare for detecting 
offences and bringing criminals to justice. 

The railway police, which has a strength of seventy-three men, 
was organized during the early part of 1880. The cost per railway 
mile is £3 (Rs. 30). Considering its recent establishment the force 
is remarkably efficient. 

The whole body of state police, mounted and foot, are not 
employed solely on police duty. Each of the larger states makes 
some show of military force, and indulges in a troop of cavalry or 
a company of infantry, for purposes of show on all state occasions. 
They guard the public buildings, and are particularly careful to turn 
out and present arms to any official who has the slightest preten- 
sions to bo treated with respect. But they are of little use as police, 
and the real detective and preventive work is performed by the 
hereditary village guards and headmen, of whom 21,756 are entered 
in the returns. 

The village police or pasdiids are a most useful body of men. They 
hold service lands, and are bound not only to help the regular police, 
but to report all cases of crime that come to their notice. As they 
are intimately acquainted with their villages, they can if they 
choose lay their hands on the perpetrators of an offence committed 
at or near their homes, but they are not always to be depended on, 
and frequently screen offenders who ai'e related to them, or who 
have obtained their sympathy. Patels, or heads of the village police, 
have only lately been introduced. The system works well. It gives 
cohesion to the village watch, and furnishes a responsible head to 
whom the police or the complainant can refer. Some of the larger 
states have lately engaged the services of experienced police 
superintendents, and where the superintendents are allowed liberty 
of action, there is a notable increase in the percentage of property 
recovered and of offenders convicted* 

The subjoined table shows that out of 150 places of detention 
twenty-one are under the direct control of the Agency while the 
rest are managed and supported by the states : 
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. 
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Bajkot Agency Jail. 

1 

88 

202 

290 

827 

88 

100 

76 

500 

JMlavdd 

37 

220 

1117 

1337 

1587 

20G 

244 

239 

1835 

So rath 

46 

667 

2784 

8441 

4579 

392 

499 

522 

4800 

Halir 

36 

536 

3116 

8651 

4593 

551 

634 

538 

2636 

Oohilvfid ... 

28 

884 

1442 

1826 

2512 

309 

393 

313 

2506 

Total ... 

147 

1884 

8661 

10,545 

18,598 

1546 

1870 

1688 

12,277 


As a rule the jails and lock-ups are fairly managed and present 
a great contrast to those existing under the old order of things. 
The prisoners are well fed, distinctively dressed, and properly 
classified ; the cells are clean and well ventilated, and sanitary rules 
are attended to. The number of prisoners in the various jails’ on the 
31st March 1881 was 1884, and the total cost of maintenance 
during the year was about £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000). 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE.' 

Ix 1808 Colonel Walker estimated tlio entire revennes of 
Katbiji^rar at €519,555 (Rs. 51,95,550), of which £97,988 
(Rs. 9579 , 880 ) were paid in tribute. The table j^iven as Appendix 
shows that in 1880 the total revenue of the province was estimated 
at £1,055,081 (Rs. 1,05,50,810) while the tribute amounts to 
£107,757 (Rs. 10,77,570), that is, the tin bn to has remained almost 
stationaiy wliile the nnnmaes have more than trebled. In the 
appended statement the revenues of the Amreli mahdls are estimated 
at £105,787 (Rs. 10,57,870), These had no existence in Col. 

Walker'^s time, and were rnapiired by the Gaikwar principally from 
Jun4g*a.d and the neighhoiiring* Katlii states during the great famine 
of 18 12“ 18. In the year 1800, the entire Gaikwdr possessions in 
K&hiawilx were farmed for £1200 (Rs. 12,000), while twenty 
^•ears later they showed a rent-roll ©f £35,452 (Rs. 3,54,520). 
In spite of the loss of many rich districts in 1812 the Jundgad 
yearly revennes, which in 1808 Colonel Walker estimated at 
£55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000), are now supposed to have reached £300,000 
(Rs. 30,00,000) a year. The Bhavnagar income 1ms similarly risen 
from £70;000 (Rs. 7,00,000) to £230,000 (Rs* 23,00,000), and is 
likely to advance still further under the progressive policy of 
the present administration. Among the second class states, the 
revenue of Gondal has risen from £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) in Colonel 
Walker’s time to £1,20,000 (Rs. 12,00,000), and a proportionate 
increase may be observed in the income of all the smaller states. 
On the other hand, during the last three-quarters of a century, 
owing to perpetual divisions, the class of smaller landed proprietors 
is perhaps more impoverished than in Colonel Walker^ s time. 

As the revenue accounts of states, except those temporarily 
under management, are never submitted to the Agency, the several 
incomes entered in the statement given in Appendix can be 
considered as only approximately correct. There is always a large 
uncertain quantity never brought to book in state accounts but 
credited to the private income of the chief or to members of his family. 
Tillages are o^ssigned in maintenance, or alienated as appanages to sons 
and other relations, or taxes are farmed and their proceeds canried 
to some private account. The same may be said as regards presents 
on, succession and fines or cash levies on the occasion of births deaths 
or marriages in the ruling family. In some states many more items 


^ Contributed by Colonel L. €. 'Barton, 
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are carried to private account .than in others. As a rule those , 
admimstrations are best in which the greatest proportion of the 
gross income is shown in the public accounts. The bulk of the 
revenue in every state is derived from the land/the general rule 
being to take a fixed share of the crop^, supplemented by cash levies. 
As a rulethe total amount of levies averages from one-third to one-half 
of the crops. States which possess a seaboard, in order to turn trade 
to their own ports, levy an export duty on all field produce leaving 
state limits by any land route. The maritime states not only levy 
import and export duties> but have also the monopoly of salt manu- 
facture, a branch of revenue v?hich is inei^easing in importance every 
year. All jurisdictional states also retain the monopoly of the sale of 
opium and are entitled to two-thirds of the value of all smuggled 
opium seized within their tenutories. Other items of revenue are 
home-tRXQB colled msvdyos ov hasab when levied on artisans 
md hdtian.'vero when levied on shopkeepers; grazing fees punehdis 
or on herdsmen and shepherds ; and house-tax or uhhad 

varo on town labourers. Taxes are also levied from curriers for the 
privilege of collecting skins of dead animals. Fishermen, in addition 
to paying a fixed sum on each boat, are also bound to give so many 
fish to the state from each take. Special taxes are levied from spirit 
shops. In former times states used to derive a large revenue from 
fines ; nearly all punishments in criminal cases were commuted 
for a money payment which was fixed in proportion to the wealth 
of the criminal or of his friends. Special fines were also levied 
in proved cases of adultery. In cases of robbery and theft the 
states generally claimed one-fourth of the alleged value of the 
property before taking any steps to recover it. A similar custom 
prevailed as regards civil suits. In short, the administration of civil 
and criminal justice consisted solely in the levy of fines for the 
benefit of the state. It was an important branch of revenue, and 
was frequently farmed to the highest bidder. With improved 
administration a reform took place in the judicial system. Punish- 
ments were inflicted in accordance with the provisions of a code, and 
the amount of revenue derived from fines gradually fell. This loss 
of revenue has in a great measure been met by the levy of stamps and 
fees ill var.ious judicial processes. 

Under the authority of Grovernment an improvement or sudhdm 
cess of QcL (2 am^) an acre has lately been levied from subordinate 
landholders whose rights have been defined by the Rajasthanik Court. 
Municipal taxes have also been imposed in many of the larger towns 
and are spent for the benefit of the taxpayers. 

"Within the last fifteen years all states, great and small, levied 
transit clues on merchandise passing through their territories. This 
practice, so hurtful to the commercial interests of the province, 
has, with the consent of the chiefs, been stopped. The only tax 
that remains is levied , fox' the protection of their ports on local 
produce leaving a seaboard state by a land route. With this 
exception goods pass unquestioned through the length and breadth 
of K4thi4war. 

Although the figures in the appended statement are only 
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approximate^ it seems, that, the incidence -of • taxation per^ headof 
the population averages 12a. 6d. ^(Rs. ,6J) 'and that it- varies from 
(Rs. 3) in. .some states to mo.re than £1 4^. (Es.. 12) in others. 
In the large states the revenne is expended very much in 
accordance with the will of the chiefs whib in the very small 
states^ after pay.ment. of the Government dues> it is divided among 
the shareholders whose share is "often., barely enough, to procure 
tlic 3 necessaries of life. The tribute .due. to ■ the British or Gaikwar 
Government, or to the Nawab of Junagad under the name of 
zorialabiy forms the first charge on each state. If it is not paid 
on the date of the fixed instalments, it is enforced by fine or other 
process. 

Although the tribute has remained nearly stationary the 
expenses of administration have increased. In the beginning of the 
century chiefs had no idea of public works beyond fort*walls and 
huge iil-built palaces. Nearly all the reservoirs and masonry wells 
were constructed at an earlier date, and had been allowed to decay 
during the disturbed eighteenth century when Musalmdn and 
Marafcha were struggling for supremacy. Nothing was spent on 
education or on jails and hospitals. Roads, except fair weather tracks, 
were unknown. Each state spent its resources on an undisciplined 
rabble of fighting men, and squandered the balance on festivities and 
ceremonies. The increase of wealth has been due to various causes, 
among which the chief was the rise in the value of cotton during 
the years of the American war {1863-1865). About this time the 
chiefs avroke to the necessity of employing men qualified by their 
intelligence and training to undertake judicial and other subordinate 
offices in their states. The rabble of armed followers gave place to 
police with some pretensions to discipline and uniformity. The here- 
ditary managers oi^ hdrbhdris^ men who, on the pay of a clerk, 
amassed fortunes and filled all minor appointments with their 
creatures, were forced gradually to make way for a better class of 
officers. Revenue-farmers found their occupation gone, state servants 
were more regularly paid, and accounts more carefully kept and 
of teller balanced. Some states keep treasuries with regular accounts 
balanced daily in imitation of the custom in British districts ; others 
keep running accounts with bankers ; while a third class have a state 
bank apart from the treasury, which trades under the name of a firm 
and lends money at interest. The financial arrangements depend on 
the minister, and vary with the character of the administration. When 
a state becomes deeply involved, it is usual to follow one of two courses. 
Either the state is taken under direct Agency management, or a loan 
is raised under the guarantee of the Agency to clear off incumbrances. 
Under the first arrangement the liabilities of the state are called in 
and carefully scrutinised. They are then paid by such instalments 
as the finances of the state may be able to stand. Allotments are 
made for the expenses of the various branches of the administration, 
extravagances are pruned, and the various members of the chiefs 
family are placed on fixed allowances. Public works are taken in 
hand, and by the time the management of the state is restored to 
its owner it is not only clear of debt but is much improved in its 
buildings and roads and in its police and general administration. It 
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was formerly tHe tmiversal custom for chiefs of a frugal turn tolioard 
as much treasure as they could amass, and to keep the amount and 
place of deposit secret, except from one or two persons, generally 
a favourite wife or a palace slave. On the death of a frugal chief 
there was usually a scramble among the palace people for ail they 
could lay hands on, and the death was not reported until all 
hiding places had been ransacked and all portable property annexed. 
In the absence of trustworthy accounts it was impossible to ascertain 
the exact sum left at the time of the chieFs death or how muck had 
been misappropriated. Even now some chiefs follow the foolish 
custom of hoarding. But the more advanced are content to keep 
a yeaFs revenue in reserve, and expend all beyond in works of 
improvement. Others still lavish their resources in expensive 
social ceremonies, owing to the misplaced ambition of making 
alliances for their sons and daughters with families richer or more 
distinguished than their own. Since the introduction of improved 
administration the states have seen the necessity of co-operation in 
the various schemes that have been projected for general improve- 
ment. The control of such schemes has been vested in the Political 
Agent, and the funds for carrying them out have been provided by 
general subscriptions. At a meeting of the representatives of the 
chiefs in 1879 it was pointed out that much inconvenience arose from 
the practice of levying subscriptions for the various funds at various 
times and in fluctuating sums, ^ and that it would be better to 
form one general fund from which all expenses connected with the 
improvements of the province might be disbux’sed. 

The sug'gestion was favourably received. It was determined 
that a committee of managers or Mrhhdris should be appointed to 
revise the subscription lists, and to fix the contributions to be paid 
by' each state and propiietor; that the total amount to be subscribed 
yearly should be fixed at £12,100 (Rs. 1,21,000) for tenyeai's certain; 
and that from this sum were to be paid not only the amounts then 
subscribed to the different funds, but also the amounts subscribed 
locally at the head-quax^ters of the four divisions. After a careful 
revision of the resources of each state the amount finally settled 
to be levied for ten yeai's was £11,919 (Rs, 1,19,190), This 
revenue is administered by the Political Agent assisted by a local 
fund eBtablishment. Besides this General Improvement Fund nine 
funds, the Infanticide, Agency Gazette, Mohsal or Messenger, 
Zapti OT Attachment, Civil Station, Institution Fee, Regis ti’ation, 
Rajasthdnik Court and District Dispensaries funds are administered 
by the Political Agent. 

In 1881-82 the total revenue of the Kathiawdr Local Funds 
amounted to £103,297 (Rs. 10,82,970) and the chax'ges to £99,547 
(Rs, 9,95,470), The following statement shows the details : 


^ la 1879 the chiefs contributed to eight separate funds a total amount of 
£11,123 (Es. 1,11,230). The details were : Trunk Eoad Fund, Es, 63, 150 ; Bdjkot 
High School, Es. 509d ; School of Art, Es. 2760; Vaccination, Es. 14,717 ; Leper 
Hospital Ra. 527S ; Hebbert Hospital, Es. 2400 ; Kdthidw^r Educatiou, Rs, 10,760 ; 
Tmimiiv CoEe«e, Bs. 7080 ; total Bs. 1,11,230. 
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Receipts. 



Charges. 


Frass. 


Opening 

Balance. 

Receipts. 

Total. 

Cliarges. 

Closing 

Balance. 

Total . 

Eoad 


4475 

12,251 

& .. 

16,726 

£ 

15,263 

£ 

1463 

£ 

16,726 

Uifantieide 


18,470 

2472 

20,948 

2495 

18,453 

20,948 

Agoiicy Gazette ... 
Mohmi 


1824' 

2493 

4317 

2267 

2049 

4316 


04C8 

2680 

914S 

2243 

6905 

9148 

ZapU 


745 

1359 

2104 

852 

1253 

2105 

Civil Stations 


14,2SIS 

36,064 

50,362 

7692 

35,109 

15,253 

60,362 

Iii.stitiitiou Fee 

... 

2207 

5425 

4285 

1 3407 

' 7692 

Registration 


H92 

6056 

7248 

3191 

4057 

7248 

Rfijastliauik Court 


2oao 

7581 

9011 

6450 

3101 

9611 

Disti’s ct Di.spensaries 


2434 

700 

3134 

2052 

1082 

3134 

General Improvement 



8640 

8649 

7557 

1092 

8049 

Educatir>n 


30,419 

i 16,587 

53,006 

16,995 

36,011 

63,006 

Miiiccliaueous 


1401 

1 m 

2381 

788 

1503 

2381 


Total ... 

02,020 

103,297 

195,326 

00,547 

95,770 

195,826 


The lafantioide Fimd^ as its name shows, was established for the 
purpose of suppressing female infanticide, a practise followed by some 
classes of Kajpats, notably the Jadejas of Cutch and Halar. Censors 
were appointed to register the births and deaths of all infants. 
They were directed to report all cases of suspicious deaths among 
female children, and the beads of the tribes bound themselves to 
prevent the offence by every means in their power. Notwithstanding 
these measures, it was many years before infanticide was stamped out, 
and the fund became well-to-do in consequence of the heavy fines 
that were inflicted. Its revenues now barely suffice for grants-in-aid 
to poor Jadejas for the dowries of their daughters who have been 
reared in consequence of the benevolent exertions of Government. 
The Mohsal or Messenger Fund is the depository of all fines 
inflicted on chiefs for breaches of their engagements or for 
neglecting to carry out the orders of Government. In former 
times the yearly revenue of this fund was very large. It was a 
point of honour with chiefs not to accede to any demand until a 
mohsal or messenger armed with an order to exact a daily fine had 
be^'^qiiartered on him for a period which often extended to months ; 
..^{nd as there were often a number of simultaneous demands on a 
chief, there were also a corresponding number of messengers whose 
daily demands varied from one to a hundred rupees. From the 
yearly proceeds of these fines a body of Arabs was maintained, 
who were under the direct orders of the Agency. They formed the 
Agent/s personal escort and guard, and, being considered faithful 
and incoiTuptible, were deputed as occasion demanded to keep the 
peace when disputes arose between neighbouring chiefs, or when 
family feuds threatened to culminate in bloodshed. Times are changed. 
The Arab guard has disappeared, and it is rarely necessary to employ 
messengers and fines to remind a chief of his engagements. The 
fund now barely suffices to pay a small body of foot and horse. The 
ZwpU or Attachment Fund is another relic of the earlier stages of 
British administration. For more than forty years after British was 
substituted for Gdikwar control the Political authorities exercised no 
magisterial powers. In consequence of this, landholders took the law 
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into tlieir own hands and indulged in free fights on every possible 
occasion. All disputes that came before the Political authorities 
were treated, not judicially but politically, that is in a spirit of com« 
promise, with an absence of all forms of procedure, and a disregard of 
the rules of evidence. Hence disputes remained unsettled for twenty 
thirty or forty years. In order to prevent breaches of the peace it 
was the custom to attach all disputed property. The parties con- 
cerned never appeared to grumble at this prooedure, although the 
lands to which they laid claim remained under attachment for years, 
and not being well managed and having to bear all expenses of 
management, yielded but a little of their proper rent. In 1862 there 
were more than 300 attachments, ranging from one field to whole 
estates, and giving employment to an ai’my of attachment officers 
whose intei'est it was to defer the final settlement of disputes as 
long as possible. With the introduction of an improved procedure 
judicial decisions were gradually passed, execution followed, and the 
profession of attacher ceased. Attachers are now employed only in 
exceptional cases to enforce the execution of decrees. 

The other funds do not require detailed explanation. 

Of the £108,042 (Rs. 10,80,420) of tribute collected by the Agency, 
£69,766 (Rs.6,97,660) are British tribute, £29,034 (Rs. 2,90,340) 
Gffikwar tribute, and £9242 (Rs. 92,420) Junagad tribute. The 
British right of collecting tribute was inherited from the Peshwa, In 
1820 the Gaikwdr agreed that the British Government should collect 
his tribute and engaged that he would thenceforth exercise no direct 
interference with his tributaries. Similarly, the Nawab of 
Junagad agreed to hand over to the British Government his 
right to collect the tribute called jisorkikSf, Government deducting 
one-fourth for the expenses of collection. 
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INSTRUCTION.^ 

In 1842;, the Political Agent wrote^ ^In point of education 
Katliiawdr ranks very low. Pew of the chiefs can read or write | 
and the persons who manage their affairs know little or nothing 
beyond their immediate sphere. Books are rare and are not 
appreciated. In every town some small provision is made for 
schoolings but the funds set apart for this purpose are inadequate. 
Goverinnent pay two famlits at Rajkot and from forty to fifty 
pupils attend^ but their parents withdraw them before they advance 
beyond the rudiments of arithmetic. I regret that the chiefs and 
other leading men have shown the most entire apathy on the subject 
of education. Some intelligent and respectable Presbyterian clergy- 
men from the north of Ireland have recently established them- 
selves as missionaries at Rajkot. They devote their time to the 
instruction of youths in English as well as the local dialect^, and it 
may be hoped that much benefit may eventually accrue from their 
labours/ 

In 1846^ Mr. Malet^ then Political Agents laid the foundation of 
the present educational system by recommending that under the 
direction of the Agency an English and vernacular school should be 
opened in Rajkot. At Mr. MalePs instance His Highness the Jdm 
of Navanagar agreed to give a yearly subscription of one per cent 
on, his tribute. This good examx^le was followed by His Highness the 
Nawab of Jun%adj who in consideration of his rank and the small 
amount of tribute he paid^ agreed to subscribe at the rate of two per 
cent. His Highness the Raj Sahib of Dlirangadra also responded to 
the call and in a comparatively short time the yearly subscriptions 
amounted to £440 (Rs. 4400). Further subscriptions, it was antici- 
pated, would raise the yeaily income to £900 (Rs. 9000), and it was 
proposed that Government and His Highness the Gaikwar should 
supplement this sum by granting a contribution of two per 
cent on their tribute. By the end of 1847, the subscriptions 
promised by the chiefs had amounted to £672 (Rs, 6720) and a 
sum of £132 (Rs. 1320) had been collected by private subscription 
towards the building of a central school-house at R4jkot. A Idhh of 


1 Contribtited by Colonel L. 0. Bartou, Political Agent. 
? Government Selections XXXm 2$. 
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rupees (£10^000)^ from fclie accumulation of tlie Infanticide Fund, 
liad been invested in tlie funds^ and tlie interest appropriated tcuble 
educational purposes. But neither Government nor His Higlinessities 
the Gaikwar agreed to grant one per cent from the tribute^ and iiioin« 
consequence the chiefs receded from their engagements. The Politioald of 
Agent then endeavoured to start subscriptions for an education fundmty 
on the basis of voluntary contributions. But the chiefs were slow tr^e it 
adopt any suggestion of this nature. None of them were willing toon- 
support a school at Eajkot alone^ or to agree to anything more than the 
to maintain schools at their own capitals, while the Political x^gentars, 
was of opinion that if education was to be established on a firm basiss of 
it would be necessary not only to open a central school at Rajkot^ biibere 
schools at all the large towns in the peninsula. ^ola 

In June 1852^ Government decided to place in the hands of thecers 
Bombay Board of Education tbe charge of the funds available fo s as 
education in Kathiawar. A local committee consisting of thdure 
Political Agent and his Assistants, was constituted, and thisthe 
committee was to be treated with ^ the greatest consideration ar in 
they possessed an intimate acquaintance with the character want? 
and peculiarities of the people/ At the same time Government 
considered that their contribution of tbe interest of one Icikh of ruperi 
from the Infanticide Fund fully met the condition on which tL - 
chiefs had promised their one per cent contribution. Governmen'^^y^ 
did not wish to force them to keep their promise. They hoped tha^' j 
the Political Agent would be able to induce the chiefs to contribute 
sufficiently. Government declined to receive any subscriptions except 
such as were given on the full understanding that the Boai’d oj 
E ducation in conjunction with the Kathidwar committee would dc 
their utmost to secure the best mode of education. At tbe^^ 
same time they expected that as the Government contribution^® 
had heen brought regularly to account the chiefs would consent to 
their realized contributions being retained, and that those who 
had not already subscribed would bestow liberal donations to the 
building fund and to meet other expenses. The Board of Education 
accepted the trust committed to it with much hesitation. In his 
letter of 10th April 1852, the Secretary wrote: ^ The Board are 
convinced that they are not in a position to offer practical suggestions 
of much weight. They are desirous of promoting by all means in 
their power every attempt to diffuse education. But in a province 
like Kathiawar, the internal relations of which are so wholly unknown 
to the Boards and in so rude a society^ the application of any system 
founded on the experience of a different order of things seems 
premature. It appears to the Board that the improvement of such 
a state of society must depend on the influence knowledge and ' 
zeal possessed by the local functionaries^ and it consequently further 
appears to be a waste of time for the Government and the Board to 
attempt to devise theoretical schemes. Such being the view taken by 
the Board I am directed to suggest that the local authorities should 
be left to introduce education in the manner they may think best ^ , 
suited to the state of society in Kathiawar, warning them only 
against founding petty schools to be managed by ill-paid ignorant 
mastets^ and in Toealities where education is not appreciated/ •. , •'/ 
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This timid counsel was given less tlian thirty years ago. It was 
noi; celciVlated to enooarage the Political Agent in his struggle 
against ignorance and indifference. Colonel Lang persevered. Soon 
utter tlie receipt of the Board’s letter he was able to report that 
the Tluikor of Bhavnagar and the NawtCb of Jiiiiagad had each 
agreed to subscribe c£i00 (Rs. 1000) yearly for the general 
cause of eduention. The Riij Sahib of Dhi4ngadra subscribed £50 
( ids, 500) yearly, and the only stipulation made by all three chiefs 
was tiiat rioverninent schools should be established in their capitals, 
(.'olouel Laaig nrgvd with much earnestness that a, central school should 
be established inrRajkot with a fair portion of the means at his 
diH])osa], and, as soon afterwards as might be, that the benefit should 
be extended to all the pidncipal towns in the province; all the 
schools being placed under the superintendence of the head-master 
of the central school, lie also suggested, in order to make the 
’ proposed system of education as popular as possible and to enlist 
the sympu'thy of the chiefs and people, that the local committee, 
‘v instead of l>eing composed of the Political Agent and A.ssistants, 
t) Hlioiild consist of the First Assistant as President with three or four 
3 ^ of the most intelligent and influential agents or ministers of the 
\b principal chiefs as members, and tliat the committee should on 
^ educational matters have authority to correspond direct with the 
^ Board of Education and with Government. The advice and 
assistance of the Political Agent should be at the command of the 
local committee whenever required. Government agreed to these 
proposals, but trusted that the Political Agent would consent to 
become the President of the committee. At length, in June 1853, 
tlie Board of Education selected an experienced schoolmaster, Mr. 
BhogikU Pranvalabhdas, to be master of the central school at Rajkot 
and to superintend the schools that wore to be established in 
different parts of the province. This head-master was directed to 
correspond with the Board through the committee, and was duly 
warned of the responsibility of the important duties devolving on him. 
The pi'esent system of education may, therefore, be said to have 
taken its rise in June 1853.^ 

The chiefs soon began to take an interest in education. 
Vernacular schools were opened at the capitals of most of the leading 
states. Tutors were provided for His Highness the Nawab of 
Jundgad and other minor nobles. And His Highness the J^m of 


^ A report by tbe Acting Political Agent, dated 31st August 1854 (Government 
Selections XXXVII. 108-140) shows that 'in Jundgad, where tliere are now seventy-one 
schools with 3876 scholars, there was one school supported by the Nawib in which 
English and Gujardti were taught and another supported privately in which Urdu 
and Sanskrit vrere taught. In NavAnagar there was a school in which English and 
Gujarsiti were taught by three masters ; there are now fifty-Eve schools attended by 
4405 pupils. In Bhdvnagar there was no Government school, but the state defrayed 
the expenses of a Gujardti school; there are now U? schools with a total of 62*22 
pupils. In Dhnlngadra there was no Government school; there are now thirty- one 
with a total of 1398 pupils. In Morvi there was one Government school ; there are 
now twenty -six with 1179 pupils. There was one school in the Gondal state; 

• there are now thirty-eight with a roll oi 2556^pnpls. In^ the smaller estates educa- 
tfon was almost unknown, now schools- are open, ln'ail iihe) ihdnah circles and in any 
Af. vWUmm m\mm nmmmtat is able tO-SUBUOrt such m institution, /.'v, - 
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iSTayanagar, wlio was a young man in full exercise of authority, 
Toluntaiily undertook the task of learning English. The Board of 
Education gave way fco an Educational Department^ and, by 1857, the 
Inspector of Education in the Northern Division, Mr. T.O. Hope, O.S., 
had visited the greater portion of the pi'ovince, had examined schools 
and minor chiefs, and had stimulated the growth of education witln 
characteristic energy and ability. In 1864, the sums subscribed b 
proprietors to the fund amounted to £l 110 (Rs. 11,100) a year, whil 
the interest on the £18,500 (Rs. 1,85,000) which had been set apart 
out of the Infanticide and Messenger Funds came to £839 (Rs. 8390) 
more. The income amounted to about £2000 (Rs. 20,000) a yean. 
Out of this £1287 (Rs, 12,870) were spent on district schools and the 
balance devoted to the central school at Rajkot and inspection of 
foi'ty-eight district schools. In 1865, with the consent of the 
principal states, it was arranged that the sum of £839 (Rs. 8390),^ 
mentioned above as derived from the interest of certain local funds, 
should be devoted eKclusively to the purposes of inspection and th^ 
maintenance of the central English school ; that the ofSce of 
inspector should be separated from that of the master of the English 
school ; that the various states should contribute the full cost of 
schools in their limits; that the management and patronage of these 
schools should be left with the Educational Department ; and that 
there should be a local education committee in each of the four 
districts. 



Ining College. 


A curious feature in the discussions of this period was the 
aversion of the representatives of states to the levy of any school 
fee. But the Political Agent so strongly opposed the free admission 
of pupils, that it was at length settled that fees should be charged. 
Under these arrangements, Mr. Gopalji Surbhai was, in June 1865, 
appointed deputy educational inspector for Kathiawar, He has since 
that date conducted his duties with zeal and ability. He has travelled 
yearly through the province examining the vernacular schools, 
encouraging chiefs and proprietors to open new schools, and to 
build suitable school-houses ; he has stimulated the zeal of the 
masters and conscientiously supported their interests. During the 
seven teeninterinediate years schools have increased from seventy-one 
in 1865 to 630 in 1882, and pupils from 4189 to 36,848; and the 
expenditure on education from £2000 (Rs. 20,000) to £21,940 
(Rs. 2,19,400).^ By degrees, as schools multiplied, the wmrk of 
inspection became too heavy for one man, and ultimately four 
assistants were granted, one to each division. 

The question of supplying competent masters soon became one 
of great difficulty. For some years a stipendiaxy class at the central 
school had turned out a few masters yearly, but the demand soon 
exceeded the supply, and it became necessary to establish a separate 
training college for masters at the central station. This was the 


^ Uie details are t High-sekook from none to four, Anglo- vernacular schools from 

•eleven'tO' tMrteen, vernacular 'sohook from forty-^ 560 ; ■ and girls* schookfrbm 

thirteen to ifty-three. '•BhWpnnIk have increased from 3826 to- 34, 662, and girb 
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more necessary^ as^ in tlxe beginning of 1867^ steps were taken to 
secure the necessary funds for raising the Eajkot English school to- 
the rank of a high-school of the second grade. His Highness the 
ISTawdb of Junagad presented £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) to build a 
high«scliool in commemoration of the visit of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh to India. The school, which is a handsome building in 
the Norman- Gothic style, was designed by the Agency Engineer 
Mr. Booth, and wasopeiiedon the 4th Janiiai’y 1875 by His Excellency 
Sir P. Wodehouse, 60701 * 1101 ’ of Bombay. The state of Bh^lvnagar was 
not long ill following this example. A high-school was opened in 
the towuui; Bhavnagar in July 1872, and a very handsome school-house 
was Iniilb in the Indo- Saracenic style from the designs of the late 
Major Maut and opened for use in November ] 877. A high-school 
was started in Junagud in 187»8, and the foundations of a suitable 
building were laid ; but owing to various causes the school-house 
was not} opened until June 1 881, It is a handsome building on the 
linos of tlio one erected by the liberality of His Highness the Nawab 
at lidjkoti. A higli-schuol estalilished at Navanagar for some years 
transferred to the Educational Department in February 
1879. It still lacks a suitable school-house. In 1881-82, of thirty- 
eight candidates for Alatriculation sent from the four Kathiawar high- 
vschools, twenty passed. Four hrst grade aud nine second grade 
Anglo -veniacuiar schools form feeders to the high-schools. A very 
handsome school -house provided for the Anglo-vernacular school at 
Bhavnagar by the liberality of His Ilighne>ss the Thakor Sahib was 
opened in November 1878. A very large sum of money has been 
spent in the province on suitable school-houses since the educational 
movement began in 1853. Those for the accommodation of the 
high-schoois have been already mentioned. Among others may be 
noticed the school-houses at Dhrdngadra, Pdlitana, Gondal, and 
Linibdi, and a very substantial girls^ school at Bhavnagar. 

The following tables show the general state of education in 
Kathiawar at the present time : 


Kdihhiiccb' Education, 1881 - 82 ^ 







Average 

Ferccut- 
fijje of 
Pupils 
to Popu- 
lation. 

Average 

Year. 

Area, 

Population. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

miles to 
each 
School. 

Population 
to each 
School. 

isso-si 

1 2'%542 . 

f 2,S48,325 

592 

33,001 

34*3 

1'4 

3920*4 

imhm ; 
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30,448 

32*00 

1-53 
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Kdilildwiir Education, High Bdiools, 1881^82* 
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Scholars. 


Schools. 


1880-81.1 1831 - 82 . Increase. 


Class of School. 


1880-81. 1881-32,1 Increase, ^.j-ease, 


! High Schools ... ••• 

j FirstGrade Anglo-vevnacniai 
Schools 

1 Second do. do, 
j Primary Schools 
I Female Schools 
' Training College 

i Total .. 


; IJ?SPECTED. 

I FirstGrade Anglo- vernacular 

j Schools 

I Second do. do. 

; Primary Schools 

; Female Schools 

i Total ... 

I Grand Total ... 


Darinsr tbe ten years ending 1882 me “"“Vo -oo 

£e “£tes £1595 (Es, 15,950) by tb» ed«o.t.o.«H.«d 
Tt dill not escape so acute an observer as Colonel Keating e that no 
svism o”dS“;dd b. complete, Ibat did not ^ 

He directed tlie attention of tlie lcadmj», 

bim funds towards building the R^jkumar oi rriuces ^ 
Sl'ot and be caused suitable place to be prepared. He did not 
^tibi'RufficienSv long in Kithi^w^r to see bis designs caiW out. 
S fouStion stone fftbe college was laid by Colonel Anderson 
ihotonndatiou buu tbe main building was opened by Sir 

SvmoSntSd ai" of Bomboy,°o«tbe 16tb Do* 
1870. At tbo time of the openmgtbere tiere only Sye P”P' “ 

Princinal Mr. Macnagliten^ was so snccessfnl in dealm^ with 
SL tS? Wore tbe coUege bad been opened for a yeai: it was found 
ScesstTtolup^elnt the main building by a wing on tbe north 
side of tbe qualrangle in accordance with the origin al design. This 

W sehook and 36,8« pupils. : 
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addition was ready for use in 1873. A corresponding wing on tlie 
soutli side of the quadrangle was provided by the nauiiificence of 
His Highness the Thakor Sahib of Bhdvnagar and was opened in 
1879. The original design of the college was thus completed in 
about eleven years after the foundation stone had been laid, at a 
total cost of £37^500 (Rs. 3^75,000). During the first ten years 
twenty-four chiefs ten of them belonging to Kathiawar^ ten to other 
parts of Gujarat, and four to other parts of the Bombay Presidency;, 
received their education. The Kathid.war chiefs were: His 
Highness the Thakor Sahib of Bhavnagar, the heir-apparent of 
His Highness the Nawab of Junagad^ the Thakor Sahib of 
Moxwi, the Thakor Sahib of Edjkot;, the Thakor Sahib of Limbdi^ 
the Thakor Salub of Wadhwan, the Thdkor Sahib of Gondal, the 
chiefs of Gidad^ the Sheikh of Mangrol; from the Reva Kantha^ 
the Rajas of Baria;, Luxnivada;, and Sunth ; from the Mabi Kantha^ 
His Highness the Maharana of Idar and the Thakor of Ilol ; from 
Falanpur^ the Thakor of Tharitd ; from South Gujarat;, the Rdg'a 
of Bansda and Nawab Zulficar Ali of Surat, the heir-apparent of 
Dharampur, and the Nawab of Sachin ; from the south of Bombay, 
the Naw-ab of Janjira, His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, the 
chief of Mudhol, and the Na’^vab of Savanur, The college is now 
established on a firm basis, the chiefs who have received their 
education there regard it as their Alma mater and it is to be hoped 
that for many generations it will be the medium of imparting a 
found and healthy education to the chiefs of Kathia^var. 

A school for the sons of petty landed proprietors called the 
Wadliwan Grasia school, was built at Wadhwan during the year 
1880-81. The buildings, which are plain and substantial, consist of 
class-rooms, quarters for two masters and room for thirty-t”vyo boys. 
They stand in a healthy place near the Assistant Political Agent^s 
residence, and cost £3554 (Es. 35,540). The chiefs of Jhalavad 
subscribed a total sum of £4200 (Rs. 42,000) for this object. The object 
of this Grasia school is to provide education for the sons of the 
smaller landed proprietors. The present representatives of this class 
are as a rule ignorant. Pew of them know how to read or write, and 
the consequence is that they are in the hands of needy manc^^"' 
hamddrs or other retainers who take advantage of their ignofatr^e 
to cheat them in every way. Their habits are extravagant. They 
spend large sums on birth and death and marriage ceremonies and 
in feasting strangers ; they are always in debt and always ready to 
borrow at usurious interest. If the status of this class is to be 
improved, their children must receive a better education than can be 
gained in the village schools. The Grasia school was opened in 
tTune 1881. It was not at first viewed with favour by the Grasiis, 
but their opposition has been overcome. Now (J uly 1883) more boys 
than the building can accommodate are anxious to join. 

An elementary drawing class, designed to develop into a school of 
^ art, was established in Rajkot in the early -part of 1879 . It has not 
succeeded in attracting much support. ■ 
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CHAPTER XIL 


HEALTH. 


Chapter XII. 

H^th. 


The climate ot KatWdwar, especially of Hdlar and 

Ton the whole healthy. The hot wea her,^ from April to 
T TCI +lip time of year most free from. sicLaess». Dm 

!sa.S‘Ss“fiss§ 

.tL i.tLlkad.r The people, as .rule 

their hahits, almost neTer washing their bodies and seldom wasUin^ 

or changing their clothes. 


or cnangmi^ lucix 

I^.ltln-hvarseems tobe seldom visited by widespread epidemics 
.f SSr^m S-pox Sporadic cases or limited outbreaks are of 
Wcmt^occurrenc?, many outbreaks being traceable to diseased 
^ i-iiloTims stnio'O'lmg to Dwarka, Sornnatli Patan, Palitctoa, 

3 oil™ hol^pW'e. Kithidwi.- seSerea much under the 
ri».rneVhich uttookei one or other part of Sujarat. Knthinrra., »n^ 
Kifr-H fm- 1 period of ten years between 1812 and 1821. ihis 
SSue folloVe^d the famine of 1811 and 1812, and, at the close of 
18^2 became so deadly in Catch that it was said to have destroyed 
M the mmtsin the^ountry.^ After raging furiously in vamus 
nartsof Ahmadahad for about four years, the plague crossed to 
&i in E:dthmwarin May 1816, came hack in August muhin ten 
miles of Bhui, and at the same time raged m Eadhanpur and Sind. 
■Prom Morvi^n 1817, it travelled to Dholera, brought, it was said, 
from Cutch mther by traders or cotton-giimers.^ After paging for 
St two years at Dholera and in its neighbourhood, the 
Seafspread, during the rains July-October 1819, over a wide 
?ra5Srry£g panic aid certain death. About the end of June it 
came to Liinbdi, and here death was so sudden and certain that 
after losing from 1500 to 2000 of their number, _ leaving a few to 
burn or bury the dead, the people fled. They gained little by their 
flight. So heavy were the rains that the country was under wate^ 
the raised village sites standing out like islands m a sea. In them 

there was much crowding, and the ^f,^”®V°"VlthIhiinS 
and villages both to the east and west of Limbdi. In the heginniftt, 
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o! 1820 tlie utmost eastern limit was Limbdi^ but before tbe end of 
tbe year (October 1820) the plague was in EMbanpur. In 1821 tbe 
disease ceased. 

Besides tbe dregs of famine, several causes combined to make this 
outbreak specially deadly. Tbe marsbes at tbe top of tbe Gulf of 
Cambay were more than usually feverisb;^ tbe people were fiitby^ 
neither washing nor oiling, wearing immense quantities of clothes^ 
the lower classes never changing them till they rotted off;- tbe 
towns w^ere overcrowded, hemmed in by walls and thick hedges, 
filled with listless idlers, and crowded with diseased cattle."' 

Within tlie limits where it began and smouldered for years tbe 
disease would seem to have attacked vegetable-eaters most severely ; 
Brahmans, Vanias, Sonis, Darjis, and Kanbis suffered most, while 
with few exceptions the flesh-eating classes escaped;^ In Kathiawar, 
where the disease seems to have been ])rought from the lowlands 
near the Bann, the Musalinan weavers of the Bohora sect were first 
attacked. In Say la, Dhecls are noticed to have been almost untouched, 
and oilmen, tiioiigli Dr. Whyte did not believe this, were said by 
the people to have been marked sniforers.*'' Of the total mortality 
nothing is known. But the disease was admitted to be most deadly, 
and the cases of recovery to have been very few. Uolike most other 
outbreaks of the plague, man alone seems to have suffered. The 
disease ap)pearod unclear two main types, the knot tjanfJi or bubo 
disease, and the spitting kogla^ or fever tdv, sickness. Very 
catching within its homo limits, tlie lowlands to the south-east of the 
B-ann, the disease was only slightly contagious in the more healthy 
parts of Ivathiawar, and though trade was in no way interfered with, 
it did not spread to any distant places. The chief medical measures 
were to keep villages clean, and where it could be managed, to 
allow a free current of air.^' Personal cleanliness and rubbing the 
skin with oil ivore advised. 

Attemy.)ts to cure met with little success. In Kathiawar, village 
If surgeon-barbers did nothing till the fifth day ; then they applied 
^ stimulants to draw out the buboes. In Dholera, Dr, Gilder (1820) 
i found them using stimulants in the knot, and astringents in the 
^ fever and lung sickness; both, he thought, with an equally complete 
want of success. European skill failed to suggest any cure. 
I Dr. Whyte could say nothing. He had the chance of treating only 
f one or two patients, and as they died, the people w^oulcl not let him 
|; see any more. In the bubo type Dr. Gilder thought that at an early 
I stage emetics and bleeding would do much to stop the disease/ 

I The following statement shoivs for the eight years ending 1881 
the total number of persons treated, and the proportion of cases 


J Dr. Oiiaer, Fob, 1820, a Dr. Whyte, M^treh 1820. 

Whyte, March 18*20. T>r. ^Yhyte wrote this of the people of Kdthhiw^r. 
Gilder, Ahinadabad, Feh, 1820. ^Br. Whyte, ‘March 1820. 

; ® A carious case happened in Yalanir in Kathiiwd-r : the Bohords, after losing some 
iof their number, of their own accord left the town, and staying a week in a hill came 
ptteA frnd no more fell sick. Br. \Yhyte, March 1820. ' 

I nil details of this 1812^1821 plagne ate , given in the Ahmadabad Gazetteer, lY." 
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of tlie different diseases treated in the centi'al hospital at 
Bajkot : 

Mdjhot Hospital Details, 


Year. 

Total Treated. 

Fever. 

Percentage to 
Total Treated. 

Skin diseases. 

Percentage to 
Total Treated. 

Syphilitic Affec- 
tion. 

Percentage to 
Total Treated. 

Ulcers. 

Percentage to 
Total Treated. 

Lung Diseases. 

Percentage to 
Total Treated. 

Scabies. 
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Diarrha3*a- 

Percentage to 
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1S74 .. 

3151 

674 

21*3 

451 

14*3 

181 

5*7 

92 

2*9 

120 

.3*8 



154 

4*8 

60 

1*9 

81 

2*5 

1S75 ...I 

3137 

397 

12* 

427 

13*6 

221 

7* 

123 

3*9 

98 

3*1 

76 

2*4 

113 

3*6 

65 

2* 

100 

3*1 

1876 ... 

2160 

279 

12*8 

326 

15* 

128 

5*9 

121 

5*6 

91 

4*2 

73 

3*3 

76 

3*4 

61 

2*8 

76 

3*5 

1877 ... 

2816 

S47 

12*3 

378 

13*4 

97 

3*4 

134 

4*7 

81 

2*8 

73 

2*5 

113 

3*9 

113 

3*9 

.54 

1*9 

1878 ... 

4794 

1397 

29*1 

401 

8*3 

192 

4* 

244 

5- 

199 

4*1 

34 

1*7 

111 

2*3 

289 

6’ 

113 

•2*3 

1870 ... 

5001 

1085 

IS’3 

727 

12*3 

375 

6*3 

490 

8*3 

209 

3*5 

277 

4*6 

192 

3*2 

116 

■2*8 

93 

1*5 

1880 ... 

4033 

4.58 

U*1 

051 

11*1 

260 

6*4 

159 

3*9 

207 

5*1 

304 

7*5 

143 

3*4 

78 

1*1 

87 

2*1 

1881 ... 

4676 

819 

17*5 

720 

15*4 

243 

5*1 

182 

3*9 

276 

5*8 

279 

5*5 

79 

1*7 

94 

2*0 

117 

2*5 


Year, 

Total Treated. 

Dysentery. 

Percentage to 
Total Treated. 

o 

o? 

!• 

Percentage to 
Total Treated. 

Liver. 

Percentage to 
Total Ti’eated. 
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Pm 

Calculus of the 
Bladder. 
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Total Treated. 
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Cholera, 

Percentage to 
Total Treated, 

Eainfall. 

1874 ... 

1875 ... 

1876 .. 
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1878 ... 
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2* 
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1* 
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21 
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37 

25 

23 

41 
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88 

47 
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11 
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11 
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28 
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89 
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S‘3 
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!0*7 
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3*3] 
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41 

68 

61 

47 

82 

53 

51 

41 

1*3 

21 

2*8 

1*6 

0*6 

0*8 

1*2 

0*8 

14 

14 

8 

13 

30 

28 

43 

11 

0*4 

0*4 

O’a 

0*4 

0*6 

0*4 

1* 

0*2 

11 

33 

24 

32 

8 

13 

15 

21 

0*3 

1* 

11 

1‘1 

01 

0*2 

0*4 

0*4 

25 
12 
10 
10 

26 
33 
15: 

3 

0*7 

0*3 

0*4 

0*6 

0*6 

0*6 

0*4 

0*8 

’*4 

5 

67 

2 

14 

01 

0*2 

1*3 

0*3 

0*3 

In. 0. 

23 46 

18 75 

20 73 

15 52 

61 90 

26 84 

20 87 

34 37 


It appears from this table that^ of the eight years ending 1881- , 
187S, the year of greatest rainfall; was the sickliest, and was followed : 
by the sicldiest year of the series, and that the year 1881, which had | 
the next highest rainfall, ranked third in proportion of sickness, j 
On the other hand the year 1875, which had the lowest rainfall, was 
comparatively healthy, and was followed by the healthiest year in 
the series. Among the diseases mentioned in the table, fever ranks 
first with a proportion varying pretty neaxdy with the rainfall from ' 
11*1 to 29*1 and averaging 16*8 percent; skin diseases wdth an | 
average of 12*9 per cent; syphilitic affections 5*5 per cent; ulcers 4*6 | 
per cent ; lung-disease 4 per cent; scabies 3*4 per cent; rheumatism ^ 
3*3 per cent; diarrhoea 2*8 per cent; nervous affections 2*4 per;, 
cent ; dysentery 2 per cent; spleen 1*7 per cent ; liver 1*4 per cent; 
worms 1*3 per cent; stone in the bladder 1*4 per cent; scurvy *5 per,; 
cent; mycetoma, a fungus disease of the foot, *6 per cent. ; guinea- 
worms *5 percent; and cholera *3 per cent. Mycetoma seems mostly 
common in Kathidwar, ther-e being 157 oases during the eight years 
or 0*5 per cent of the total treated, , ; 

The first of the Kathiawar medical institutions was the Edjkot Oivil ; 
Hospital, which was established by the British Government in 1886. 
At first, - European drugs and European treatment were much: J 
distrusted and few patients came. But the surgeon^s skill gx^adually / 

hosnital has long been popular, the sicfey. 
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dispensary was estaMished at Bhavnagar in 1866; Junagad followed 
in 1868^ and from this time dispensaries increased. At the end of 
1875-76 there were twenty-three dispensaries, thirty-five in 1876-77, 
forty-six in 1877-78, fifty-one in 1878-79, and fifty-five in 1879-80. 
At pi'esent (1882) the province has no less than fifty-six hospitals 
and dispensaries, ten in JhalavAd, twelve in Sorath, nineteen in 
Halar, and fifteen in Gohelvad.^ Of these fifty-six hospitals and 
dispensaries fifty-two dispensaries are wholly supported by chiefs, 
and three dispensaries at WadhwAn, Manekvada, and Songad partly 
by Government and partly by chiefs.^ The civil hospital at Rajkot 
is entirely supported by the British Government. The buildings 
are for the most part new, and especially designed to be used as 
hovspitals and dispensaries. The practitioners in charge are 
generally men of ■ a good stamp with a fair knowledge of their 
profession. The supply of medicines and surgical appliances is, as a 
rule, ample, and the registers show that the various institutions are 
well attended. 

The leper-hospital at Rdjkot is supported by a yearly grant of 
£527 16s. (Rs. 5278) from the chiefs^ contributjions. At the end 
of 1875 the hospital had twenty-seven patients, forty-three were 
admitted during 1876, thirty- eight were discharged at their own 
request, nine died, and at the end of 1876 twenty-three were left, 
Uuring 1877, ninety patients were admitted, fifty-eight discharged 
OB request, and ten died, leaving at the end of the year forty-five 
patients. During 1878, 184 patients were admitted, 100 discharged 
on request, forty-two died, and eighty-seven were left at the end 
of the year. During 1879, eighty-six were admitted, seventy-three 
discharged on request, and thirty-three died, leaving sixfcy-seven at 
the end of the year. Daring 1880, seventy-nine patients were 
admitted, seventy-one discharged on request, and twenty-one died, 
leaving fifty -three at the end of the year. And during 1881, 
seventy-two patients were admitted, fifty-nine discharged on request, 
and sixteen died, leaving fifty at the end of the year. The chief 
mortality w^as caused by diarrhoea. The number of diets furnished 
during the year was 8794 in 1876, 10,803 in 1877, 27,811 in 1878, 
32,835 in 1879, 22,406 in 1880, and 17,736 in 1881, or the monthly 
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,, ^The ten in are, Wadliwdn station, Wadhwdn city, Dlirdn|adra, 

I V'dnkdner, Limbdi, Lakhtar, Saela, Mnli, Chuda; and Bajdna, The twelve in Sorath 
! are, Mdnekvdda station, Jiindgad, Yerdval, Una, Kutiydna, Bagdu, Mdlia, Porbandar, 

, Bdntva, Jetpiir, Vadia, and Ldkhdpddar. Besides the lUjkot leper-hospital, the 
i nineteen in Haldr are, Edjkot station, Rdjkot city, Navdnagar, Khambhdlia, Jodiya, 

I Atkot, Morvi, Tankdra, Dhrol, Oondal, Dhordji, Upleta, Bhdydvadar, Sarsai, Malia, 
Koto, Sangdni, Virpur, and Brdfa. The fifteen in Gohelvdd are, Songatl station, 
Bhdvnagar, Mahn\"a, Kundla, Sihor, TaMja, Botdd, Umrdla, Gadhda, Fdiitdna, 
Yala, J asdan, lAthi, Babra, and Chamardi. 

2 The yearly cost of the Wadliwdn dispensary is £S58 (Hs. S5S0), of the 
Mdnekvada dispensary £158 (Rs. lobO), and of the Songad dispexisary £117 
(Its. 1172). Of these total yearly amonnts, the Government share at each of the 
three dispensaries is £7*2 (Es. 720), £54 (Rs. 540) being part of the Assistant Sitrgeon^s 
pay, £12 (Rs. 120) to the compounder and £6 (Rs. 60) to the sweeper; from the 
. chiefs’ contributions £186 (Rs. i860) are yearly paid at Wadhwdn to make ixp the 
( Assistant Surgeon’s pay and for medicines and other things, £100 (Rs. iOOO) are 
rlw^rly paid at Wadhwdn, £86 (Bs. 860) at Mdnekvdda, and £45 4a, (Rs, 452) at 
Songad. 
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average of diets during the year was 7S2'8S in 18vb, yOU-25 m 
r877;^Sl7*o8 in 1878, 27B6-25 in 1879, 1867*16 in 1880, and 1478*00 
in 1881. 

As early as 1807, Dr. Spronle, wlio was atitached to Colonel 
Walker's force, induced tlie people near the camp to try yaccination 
as a preventive against small-pox. Dr. Spronle, who was much 
liked by the people, met with considerable success, but when he left 
the province the attempt to introduce vaccination was given np.^ 
No further attempt to introduce vaccination was made, till in 1854 
two men. were engaged under the Civil Surgeon at Rajkot to visit 
certain districts to induce the people to give vaccination a trial. 
The chiefs afterwards agreed to subscribe to a vaccination fund, 
and the number of vaccinators has been largely increased. During 
1881, there were forty-five vaccinators with yearly salaries varying 
from £18 to £30 (Rs. 1 80 - Rs. 300), all, except the vaccinator at 
Rajkot station, paid from the chiefs' general subscription fund. The 
work is supervised, at Government cost, by the Superintendent 
of Vaccination on a yearly salary of £960 (Rs. 9600) with an allow- 
ance of £180 (Rs. 1800) from Government and of £60 (Rs. 600) from 
the chiefs' contributions. Under the Superintendent is a second 
class assistant superintendent on a yearly salary of £120 
(Rs. 1200), and a third class assistant superintendent on a yearly 
salary of £90 (Rs. 900). The total number of operations daring the 
year 1881 w-as 64,127^ of which 58,094 or 90*59 per cent were 
successful. The total cost in 1881 was £2811 9s. (Rs. 28,1 14|) or 
about ILi, (7| ans,) for each successful case. Of this total cost 
Government paid £1625 19.9. (Rs. 16,259|) and from the chiefs^ 
general fund which is £1471 18/?. (Rs. 14,719) a year, £1185 10a. 
(Rs. 11,855) were paid. ■ . 
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Gov. Sel. New Series XXXVII. 474-477. 

® As far as can be learnt the number of vaccinations since the system was started 
in 1854 are, 21,245 in 1856, 19,386 in 1857, 18,150 in 1858, 8642 in 1859 from January 
to June, 14,106 in 1860, 17,462 in 1861, 49,500 in 1868, 54,500 in 1869, 67,166 in 1870. 
69,692 in 1871-72, 75,966 in 1872-73, 76,335 in 1873.74,77,700 m 1874-75, 80,857 in 
1875-76, 82,163 in 1876-77, 81,382 in 1877-78, 59,468 in 1878-79, 52,256 in 1879-80, and 
61,795 in 1880-81. The fall in the number of cases since 1877 is eypl^ined by the fact 
that the bulk of the people are, now vaccinated. 
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Adlieva'das with in 1881 a population o£ 444, is on the 
noi'thei’n bank of the Maleshvad about three miles *south or 
Bhavnagar, The temple of the Jajdia Hanuman here and the 
Gruru-Ohelani Paduka is considered one of the five minor sacred 
shrines for pilgrims to visit on their way to Somnath, the order 
being, Adhevada, Nishkalank or Naklang Mahadev near Hathab, 
Nahdna Gopnath, Mohota Gopnath, and the temple of Lakshmi- 
Narayan at Pipavav. These five shrines are in the Bhavnagar 
state, but there are many more on the road to Somnath in Junagad 
and other territory. Adhevdda was granted by Thakor Ramddsji 
to his son Sadulji, and his descendants survive to this day. The 
Jajdia Hanuman derives its name from the deserted village of 
Jajdi and the temple stands on the ruined site. 

A'ditia'na, with in 1881 a population of 144d, lies about nine 
miles to the north-ea^t of Porbandar and within a shoi’t distance 
of the Barda hills, Tt was only founded in 1748, but is now in a 
very flourishing condition. In 1839 an excellent quarry was started 
here in the hills to the north-east of- the village.^ This stone is 
largely exported to Bombay and elsewhere and is commercially 
known as Porbandar stone. It is a limestone, yellowish white in 
colour, and of compact grain. Locally it is known as Mdkkanm 
^athar or Butter-stone, It is said to possess one excellent quality j 
,, walls are built of this cut-stone without any mortar, and it is said 
that after one rainy season the stones all adhere together so as to 
form one block. In the hill to the east of the village is a large 
called the cave of Jambnvan. This Jambuvan was a Bear- 
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king, whose daughter Jambiivati married Krishna. 

AiaVej, with in 1881 a population of 994, is one of the pifincipal 
seats of the Sarvaiyds. It is a small separate tribute-paying state 
in the division of the province called tJnd Sarvaiya, and is situated 
ten miles south-west of Pffitana. The river Shatrunji flows 
about one mile to the north of the village/ is an ancient village 
and is famous as having been the site of a temple of the Khodiar 
Mata in the time of Ra Noghan I. of Jnndgad, who was carried 
here by his nurse when an infant at the time J unagad was taken 
and Ra Dyas slain by the Raja of Anhilvada Patau. Aiavej is a 
tdlukah of two villages Aidvej and! Virpur, and is under the Chok 
thanah. 


Ajmer, with in 1881 a population of 60^, was formerly a separate 
-i-ri rt -rr, -v, /-.I /-s-v. K«4- iviif I'ln.Q since, fallen 


^bute-paying state in Colonel Walker’s list, but has 
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under E'av&mgar. This occurred between ibO/ and dnnng 
wldcli time tlie Gaekwar was paramount in the peninsula. It is 
about twelve miles soutb of Gliotila. Tbe Miilgrasias of Ajmer are 
Khachar Kathis. 

A'kdia, -with in 1881 a population of 128^ is a separate tribute- 
paying state under tbe Babra ilidnah. It is situated about twenty 
miles north-east of Babra, and about four miles north of Bliadli, on 
the northern bank of the Keri. The Grasias are Chayda Rajputs 
and this is the only independent Ohdvda holding in the peninsula. 

Alampur, with in 1881 a population of 598, is a separate tribute- 
paying state under the Chamardi than ah. The Grasias are Gohils 
and cadets originally of the Bhavnagar bouse. It is situated about 
fourteen miles north-west of Chamardi and about two miles south of 
the Ghelo river. Dhola railway junction station lies about eight 
miles south of Alampur, and Ningala station is about four miles to 
its north, '. 

Alang Mana'r. Alang and Manar are two large villages 
close to each other on the north and south bank of the Mandr river, 
respectively, and only one mile from the sea. Close to the sea is the 
shrine of .Nihna Gopnath or Little Gopntith. This river is said to 
have been the boundary of the old Vaja kingdom. The population 
of these two villages taken together was 800 according' to the census 
of 1872. This figure decreased to 781 in 1881 owing to the famine of 
1878-79. The present chief of Bhdvnagar, Rd.val 8hri Takhtsinghji, \ 
was born at Jlanar on January 6th, 1858. The climate of this i 
place is very pleasanjj in the hot weather, and the soil and its products 
resemble Dilior, Alang is mentioned among the Sorath roadstead 
hdrahs in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, and Manar is mentioned as a port in 
the Dastur-aUATml or Revenue Hand-book. 

;^^A'mbrail is situated about eight miles to the north-east of 
fidlainbha,, and is tlie residence of the descendants of the Khavas 
family of Navanagar, to whom this estate belongs. The population 
according to tim census of 1872 amounted to 2919 and rose to 
8198 in 1881, v^mbran is an ancient town and is celebrated as 
containing the shrine of a Mahamrnadan saint or pw* called Daval 
Shah. This man was the son of one of the nobles of Sultan 
Mahmud Begadha of Gujarat, named Malik Mahmud Kuraishi. 
His own name was Malik Abd-ul-Latif, but he had received the 
title of I>avar-ul-Miilk from the Sultan. He was foitjddr of 
Ambran and showed much zeal in subduing the neighbouring 
Rajputs. *'^He was assassinated by a Eajpot in a.b. 1509, and was 
made a saint after his death by the title of Daval Shah, Daval is 
doubtless a corruption of Ddvar in his title of Davar-ul-Mulk. His 
tomb is a great place of pilgrimage to this dayr*) 

Amra'pur, with in 1881 a population of 1800, is a small separate. 
trttliltB^ It is situated about sixteen miles west,' of 

Upleta and eight miles north-east of Kutiyana. • It belongs to 
Mhhammadan' idluMdm c?^lled Set^s and Maliks, They were . 
origiittlly Rithod Rajputs but became converts to Islam and they 
say that Jhti^..an«stor^Al^sh6r^ of Malik Ibrdm Kh^n, received 

Am%ur by\''^f^ati^i|jDm:^ Gujarit viceroy Fakbar-ud4aulah 
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Fakhar-ud-din Klid^n in about 1745-6. Since tben tbe generations Chapter XIII. 
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, Alisher. ■ ' " 

I > Amrapue. 


Fateb Khan. 
Amdubhdi. 


Dosubhai, 


Jiabhdi. 

Ajambhdi. 


SaMbat Khdn. 
Muhammad Khan. 


\ The Amrapur tdluhddrs originally bad sixth class jurisdictional 
\.pow6rS;, but were deprived of their jurisdiction in 1868 on the 
suspicion of having harboured Vagher outlaws. A deputy ihdnahddr 
under the Drapha thdnah was appointed to reside at Amrapur, but 
this deputy thcmahddr was removed in 1872. Since then Amrapur 
has been subordinate to the thdnah and a QivdQ foujcldr has 

his head-quarters there. The tdliikah consists of two villages 
Amrapur and Paradva. The Amrapur hill is about a mile north- 
west of Amrapur and is 775 feet above the level of the sea. 

Amratvelj with in 2881 a population of 1127, is about six miles 
north-east of Kundla and is principally famous for having been a ^ 
possession of a certain Bukhari Syad named Anvar Shah. This 
Syad had in his employ a Sidi named Balal who became enamoured 
of a beautiful Brahman woman who was drawing water at the 
Nishdnia well originally called Nakvasa ; he insulted her modesty, 
and on her husband remonstrating the Sidi killed him. The 
Brahman female then became a sati and her pdlyo or funeral 
monument stands to this day close to the village with the date Samvat 
^1042 (a.d. 990) on the tenth of the light half of Bhddarva.) Saturday. 

But to avenge this cruel wrong the Juna S^var Vdlas attacked the 
village at night, and killed both the Sidi and the Syad, and burnt 
the village. Afterwards the Khumans repopulated the village in 
the fifteenth century and gave it the name of Amratvel. 

Amroli Malials,^ with an estimated area of 665 square miles and -A 
a population of 147,468, are composed of five sub-divisions which 
stretch irregular across Kathiawar from the neighbourhood of the 
Bhal to the Arabian Sea. Taking them from east to west they are, 
Shiaiiagar, Damnagar, Amreli, Dhari, and Kodin^r. The outlying 
village of Bhimkata in Navanagar belongs to Amreli. Shianagar 
consists of a group of eight villages ten miles from the Bhal and is 
bounded on all sides by Gohelvar. The Damnagar, Amreli, and Dhdri 
niahdls adjoin one another, and form the bulk of the possessions. 
They are bounded on the north and west by Jetpur and Junagad 
and on the east and south by Gohelvar. Although connected 
they are not compact, for they are broken by the possessions of 
nineteen independent Kathi Grasias ; moreover, in ninety-six villages 
out of a total of about 170 in these three shares are held by 

Mulgrasias. Kodinar is separated from the main body of the maJidU 

Contribated by Major. F. H. dackson, Assistant Agent to tbe Governor-General 
l-i ' '"for Baroda. .v; ; 
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‘ ‘ " ‘j. It lies between tlie Gir and the sea with J unagad 

territory on the two remaining sides. It is compact and is almost 
entirely hJidUah ; out of sixty-eight villages two are alienated for 
religious and charitable purposes, eight belong to Syads and 
two to other Gr^sias, the rest belong to the Baroda state. The 
aspect of Shianagar, Damnagar, and Ainreli is a fertile plain of black 
soil traversed by clear running streams and relieved here and there 
by stretches of grass called hirs and by stony barren undulations. 
Except in the vicinity of the larger towns, the fields ai'e not confined 
by hedges. Here and there small clumps of trees indicate the 
presence of wells which are used for irrigation in the cold weather. 
Otherwise the view is uninterrupted. The Dhari mahdl is wilder, ^ 
and as the Gir is approached the black changes to a lighter soil, and 1 
small rocky hills covered with cactus and scrub forest appear. 
Eodinar is in appearance like Amreli. The only hills worth ^ 
mentioning are found in the small portion of the Gir forests within ? 
the Dhari mahdL The principal ones are the Cliachai hill in the ^ 
north, and the Kantala or Nandivela hill, about 1740 feet high, in i 
the south of the Gir. The principal rivers are the Shatrunji which I 
rises in the Chachai hill in the Gir, flows past Dh^ri, passes three 
miles south of Amreli, and empties itself into the Gulf of Cambay 
near Taldja, and the Singavado which also rises in the Chdch^i, 1 
only on the reverse slope, flows through the Gir and Kodinar in 
the Arabian Minor rivers are the Thebi and Tari near Amreli ' 
and the Chhatardi, a tributary of the Shatrunji. 

There are about 2996 wells for irrigation. Near Shianagar, the I 
well water being brackish, the people depend on tank water for i 
drinking purposes. With the exception of the part called hhdrdpdt 
south of the Shatrunji, in which the well w^ater is brackish, the water 
in the wells in the mahals generally is sweet, and near the surface. , 
The soil is generally divided into three classes, viz. garden, dry- 
crop, and rice-land. In Shianagar, the soil partakes of the nature 
of its neighbour the Bhal, a tract half marsh and half desert, 
resembling the Ran of Cutch, which continues on the division, , 
between Kithiaw^r and Gujarat commenced by the Gulf of Oambay. 
This soil produces a good kind of wheat. In the Amreli mahdl, the 
best land lies along the north bank of the Shatrunji The next 
best is south of the Shatrunji and then the northern part of the 

mahdl The hhdrdpdt is good for sugarcane. The soil of the j 

Dhari mahdl is lighter and near the Gir redder. For the most | 

part the soil of the malidh is black and very fertile. The tern- | 

perature is more equable even than that of Gujarat, and on the whole j 
it is cooler. During the hot weather the nights are cool and breezy, i 
and, in the rains, the close stifling atmosphere .of Baroda is wanting, ^ 
The maximum of heat in the hot months is 104°, and the minimum ■ ' 
in the cold weather 62*^. Ordinarily the thermometer varies between 
92"* and 78® The average fall of rain is about twenty inches. The. 
period between June and September is the least healthy. Common /i"! 

<Juring these months are malarious fever, bowel- complaih%^li| 
mi rheumatic afflictions ; eye-diseases are common in the hoi weather 
beshg'dlo'lo '3feeohamcal causes, 
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The only forest land is a strip of the Gir forming the south- 
west boundary of the Dhari malidl about thirty miles long and 
from three to fiye miles broad. It forms an excellent pasturage for 
cattle, and is more i?aluable in this respect than as a timber forest. 
During the period from June to October^ inclusxTe, large herds 
of cattle are driven from Kathiawar into the Gir^ the herdsmen^ 
principally Eabaris and Bharvads^ forming for themselves temporary 
hamlets called oies. A few Chdrans reside permanently in the 
Gir and herd buffaloes for the sake of selling the ghi. The income 
derived from the Gir by the state is made up of the tax on ghi and 
...on grass and on wood-carts and by grazing fees called mdkhni 
which are farmed ; 6d, (4 as.) is taken on forty pounds of ghi sold^ Is, 
l|d. (9 as.) are taken on each cart of grass^ and 6d. (4 as.) on a cart 
of wood. The grazing fees are 8s. {Rs.4) a season for each herd 
of buffaloes or cows and 12s. (Rs, 6) for each flock of goats.^ There 
are no large teak trees^ but the wood is, on the whole, larger in the 
southexm part of the Gaekwar strip of forest than in the northern. 
There is no pi'eservation of wood. The Gir water is injurious after 
the monsoon, hut in the hot weather it is not had. The climate in 
the hot weather is pleasant. At Dalkhania woodcutters called 
Kabaris derive their living by bringing from the Gir aritha soapnuts 
for washing the hair, of which about thirty-seven tons (1000 mans) 
are brought in the month of April and May ; honey in April and 
October about eighteen tons ; wax about four tons ; bamboo sticks ; 
glim of the Gorad bush used with sugar and ghi as a cordial for 
women in child-birth ; gum of the Kabia tree used by painters ; 
timharva wood for making bedsteads; and carinda berries for 
pickling; and tdmhii timbru and tamarind fruit for eating. The 
mahdls are badly wooded. There are some good mango groves at 
Kodinar and at Dhari.^ The Kodindr mangoes are taken through 
the Gir on camels, and sold in Kafchidwar. The state takes 6d. 
(4 as.) on each mango tree in the year in which the trees bear fruit. 
The crops grown are gimdr, hdjri^ wheat, urady mag, mathj gram, 
tal, bantiy china^ cotton, sugarcane,^ rice, tobacco, and red pepper. 

The domestic animals are the cow, buffalo, horse, ass, camel, goat, 
sheep, dog, and cat. The Gir cow has long been famous. The best 
sort is called and is worth up to £7 (Rs. 70). The 

characteristics of a good cow are long ears, a broad forehead, a 
short face, prominent eyes, horns thick and curving in, body long, 
and udder large. The Gir buffaloes are also called deshdn; the best 
are worth up to £15 (Rs, 150). The points of a buffalo are horns 
which seem to compress the head into a small space and curve 
round into the ears, a short face, eyes hidden in surrounding flesh, 
short legs, and heavy body. The region about Amreli having 
been inhabited by Kathis for some centuries, has a good name for 
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^ This apparently high figure has grown from a payment in kind of one or two 
goats per flock. 

^ Hear Gh^tvar in the Kodinar sub-diviaion there is a famous mango tree called 
Jdb no Ambo, the branches of which bend down tiff th^j tpnch the ground and thea 
/Spring up again forming shade for about 300 mmi. 

, 3 The sugarcane near A.mreli is very fine, some stalks weighing from < 

"twenty-two 'pounds. ' ' :■ , ' 
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liorses ; but it is dilBciilt nowadays to purchase a horse up to any 
weight across CO antry. The high prices of milh^ gi'ain, and forage 
as compared with those of old Kathiawar, prevent the private owner 
from breeding and there are no professional breeders. 'J'he well-to- j 
do classes keep mares for their own use and neglect the care of colts. 
The pacification of Kathiawar, in the early part of the century, no : 
doubt, marked an ex’a of deterioration in the breed of Kathiawar 
horses, but. it is doubtful whether the breed was ever so good as 
people suppose. The prevalent custom among the natives of breeding ^ 

from lucky marks and small ears instead of from form and strength 
would be enough to ruin any bi'eed of borses in the world. The^^i 
ponies and galloways of K^thiawdr are better than the horses. A ''If 
good tonga pony can be bought for £7 10^. (Es. 75)^ a light- 
weight hack for £15 or £20 (Rs. 150-200). y 

According to the census of 1881, the mimber of villlages was t 
291, and the population 147,468 or 221 to tbe square mile. Of the f 
total 129,612 or 87‘77 per cent were Hindus and 17,817 or 12*06 |. 
per cent Musalm^ns. The people are very quiet and docile with I 
the exception of the Kathis, who retain a little of their old predatory ' 
:spirit./\ ^ , | 

The cultivation is not so good as to get the most out of the soil, I 
because the cultivators as a rule hold more ground than they can I 
properly look after. Manuring is not cared for except in gardens. I 
Weeding is not sufficiently attended to. In Damnagar, Amreli, and I 
Dhari the cultivators are principally Kanhis.^ In Kodinar there | 
are no Kanhis and the cultivators arc Karadias, a low caste of j 
Rajputs, Musalmans, and Dheds. The cart and bullocks are small, 1 
the agricultural instruments are inferior, the holdings are smaller^ I 
and the land assessment is complicated. In Kodinar, as in Ntigher, I 
generally irrigation is conducted by means of the Persian wheel, but I 
in the rest of the mahdls the leather-bag is used. The crops raised i 
by irrigation are wheat, rice, vegetable, and red pepper. There is a I 
good deal of waste land, especially in the Dhari mahdL The Mill- | 
grasids, who are chiefly Kdthis, have the management of their own | 
revenue and are free in their own villages except as regards the 
criminal law. The cultivators hold the land at the will of the state, 
but they are seldom, if ever, ousted. The land is measured by 
sdntis consisting of fifty UgMs. A sdtiii is calculated to produce in a 
good season about seventeen tons (450 mmis) of bdjri. The system 
of land assessment throughout the mahdls is the hhdgvaidi or 
division of the produce. The crops cannot be cut without the leave 1 
of the Sarkar. The state share is generally one-fourth of the . i 
produce plus a vero or cash payment per sdnti which varies in j 
different parts of the mahdls. In addition to the state share many 
extra cesses are levied which reduce the cultivatoPs share to about 
a half of the crop,^ The British rupee may generally be said to be the 
legal tender, although there is no law on the subject. The Bdbashdi 


^ There were few Kanhis before 1813. In that year of famine Yitbalrdo Bev4ji 
brought many Kanbis from HfiMr. . \ 

“ The Giekw^ Goverament has taken steps to introduce a survey and a cash 
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rupee is not in general use on account of its not being current Chapter XIIL 
in the surrounding sub-divisions. In Kodin^r^ besides the British , — 

and Baroda currency, the Spanish dollar or rdl, introduced by the ^ laces, 

merchants of the neighbouring Portuguese settlement of Diu, is Mahals. 

considered a legal tender. It is sought after on account of its 
weight and size, but there is not sufficient of the coin in circulatioii 
to satisfy all requirements. The value of a rdl is fixed at 4-6*. 7hd. 

(Rs. for transactions.between the Gaekwar and the cultivators. 

The principal moneylenders are Vanias and Lohanas ; a fewMehmans 
in Txodiiiar also carry on this business. Among merchants the 
*fLsnal rate of interest is one per cent per month, and among the 
people from one and a half to two per cent per month. Kothli 
clionlinaii^ or fee for opening the purse is taken by some Vanias and 
Lohanas, but not by the more respectable bankers. Manoti^ a charge 
of one per cent per month besides the stipulated interest, is taken 
by all moneylenders. In 1880 there wei’e thirty-two schools 
including a girl school with 2280 scholars, and five dispensaries with 
19,000 patients. 

The history of the Gaek war’s Government in Kathiawar may be Hl&tonj, 
divided into three periods, (1) The Mulkgnri period, (2) The period 
of sovereignty supported by the British Government, (-3) Present 
period in which the sovereignty over all but the Gaekwar’s klidlsah 
mahdls is ceded to the British Government. 

; The Mard.tha arms seem first to have been carried into Kathiawar Mulh^hl 

: by the Peshwa’s Senapati Khanderav .Dd;bhade and his lieutenant PmW, 

I Darnaji Gaekwar. Piiaji, the son of Damaji, and Kantaji Kadani ^ 

I conducted operations against the Gohils of Sihor in 1722. Piiaji 
j was succeeded by his son Darnaji IL in 1732 wbo laid the greater 
' part of Kathhlwar under contributions. These conquests were 
shared with the Peshwa by a Partition Treaty in 1752-53. Prom 
this time up to the close of the century the Peshwa and the GdekwaPs 
joint troops collected the tributes from Kathiawar, and from 1799 to 
/ 18 14 the Gaekwar farmed the Peshwa’s share employing his own 
' troops to collect the whole. The most successful Muikgiri com- 
manders were Shivram Gardi in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century and Bdbaji Apaji in the beginning of this century. Both 
these commanders increased the demands and levied them with 
^severity, Babaji met with hostilities from several important chiefs 
icomplicated by an insurrection headed by Malharrav of Kadi, but 
/he overcame all resistance and collected all the arrears of tribute. 

'The Gaekwar Government, being uncertain as to their powers of 
collecting their tribute without the assistance of the British, and 
several Kithi chiefs having forwarded petitions to the Resident at 
Baroda seeking to free themselves from the oppression of their local 
chiefs, a combined army of British troops accompanied by Colonel 
Walker, Resident at Baroda, on the part of the British Government, 
and Vithalrav Devaji on the part of the Gaekwdr, entered Kathiawar 
in 1807 and concluded the arrangements with the principal local 
chiefs which have since borne the name of Colonel Walker’s 
ettiement. After the departure of Colonel Walker and up to the 
•ear 1820 K4thr4w4r was controlled by, the G4ekwar’s viceroy : 

ithalrav Devaji who resided at Amreli the capital of the possessions - , 

’ 46 ' . * ’ /■ . : ■ . 
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'wMoli tad been acquired by tbe Gaekwar during tlie "iliilkgiri period* 

To support Vitbalray an Assistant to the Resident resided^ ni the 
province -withL head-quarters at Amreli. ^ The duties of ^these 
representatives were to see to the collection of the Peshwjds and 
Gdek war’s tribute;, to maintain peace with the aid of the Gaekwar s 
troops, settle disputed successions, interfere between local chiefs^ 
and punish offenders seized in chief ships of which they were not 
subjects* The land was visited by a severe famine in 1812-13 and 
many local rebellions took place which had to be suppressed by 
British arms. The Gaekwar in difficulties at Baroda could not wield 
the paramount power with sufficient vigour. The farm of the Peshw'a^s 
share by the Gdekwar terminated in 1814 and the Peshwa sent 
officers to collect his own tribute, thereby not only introducing into 
the province the evils of a double government but also weakening 
the influence of the Gdekwar with the chiefs. Kathiawar by a 
concurrence of adverse circumstances was thrown into a state of 
extreme misery, but the treaty with the Peshwa of 1817 followed by 
the downfall of the Poona power in 1818 and the extension of the, 
British power in Western India simplified matters, and in 1820, on 
the accession of Sayajirdv Gdekwar a treaty was made with him by 
which he agreed to abstain from sending troops into Kathiawar 
(^except to the hhdlsah mahdh) and from making any demand on 
zaminddrs except through the mediation of the Biltish Government 
on the understanding that his tribute should be collected for him 
by the British Government free of expense* This was the beginning 
of the thii-d period of the Gaekwar’s history in Kathiawar. The 
British Government having succeeded to the Peshwa’s rights and 
having obtained from the Gaekwar a cession of his, became the 
paramount power in Kathiawar and the Gaekwar remained merely 
the sovereign of his own possessions. 

At the time of the appearance of Ddmaji Gaekwar 11. on the 
scene about the year 1730, Amkeli was held by three parties, viz * 
(1) K/ithis of the Jehalia tribe, (2) some Syads who had obtained 
grants of land from the Emperor of Delhi, (3) the Foiijddr of Jun^ad • 
who was subordinate to the Stihahddr of Ahmadshsid., Dtoaji imposed 
tribute on all.thevse parties. The Syads being harassed by the 
Kathis and being unable to pay the jarndbandi sought the protection 
of the Marathds by ceding their one-third share. The Gaekwar 
in the course of time absorbed the whole of the land of the Byads • 
and. Kdthis, and made good his present footing by two principal " 
methods, (1) by the appropriation of lands of Kathis and others in 
satisfaction of the non-payment of jarndbandi^ and (2) by taking 
over the lands of Gr^shis who were unable to protect themselves 
from the attacks of the local chiefs and who surrendered a portion 
of their patrimony to render the remainder more valuable. The 
extension of the mahdl to modern dimensions was effected by 
Vithalrdv Devaji between 18U9 and 1820. The Amreli mahdl 
consists of about seventy villages. The next acquisition in point 
of order was Daixagab fox'inerly called Chabharia. This belonged 
to Lathi which about the year 1730 gave a daughter in marriage , to 
D4nniji II, Chabharia and six villages formed the marriage dowry, 
and at the same time the tribute from LdtM ,was commuted to a 
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nazardnah of one Korea per anBiim After Colonel Walker^s settle- Chapter XIII, 

mentVithali^Y Devaji added to this nucleus by getting some villages states and Places, 

written over by tbe Katbis of Babra and others. These acquisitions , 

made up the present Damnagar winMl of twenty-six villages. Amreli MahIls, 

SniAXAGAii was formerly called Malod and belonged to Bhdvnagar 

and to Kb achar Katbis of Gadhda. On Bhavnagar encroaching on 

the Katbis tbe latter^ in about tbe year 1 804, sought tbe protection 

of tbe Gaekwar by writing over three-fourtbs of their share. The 

Bhavnagar share was subsequently purchased. About the same time 

the Gogliari Rajputs of Alonpur sought protection of the Gaekwar 

ivom the encroachment of Bhavnagar and Vala by resigning the 

whole t’ero and half the vaje of several villages. The Shianagar 

mahdl thus consists of Shianagar and shares in eight villages. 

In 1806-7 the Rajput Grasias of Bhimkatta in the Navaiiagar 
tdhihah having bad a quarrel with Khavas Sagram (who ’was in 
charge of the district)^ assigned half their estate together wdth 
sovereign authority to the Gjiekwai% The fort of DHifii in the 
last century belonged to the Thebdni Katbis of Sarasia who 
ceded it in pal to a noted freebooter named Rd-ning Vala of the 
Vankia tdlukah. Raning having gone out in hdharvata the 
tdlukah of Dhari was annexed by the Gdekwar. In 1806-7 the 
Alag Dban^ni Kdthis of Sarasia wrote over the estate of thirteen 
villages to the Gaekwdr ; in 1811-12 the Alag Dhanani Kathis of 
Chdcbai wrote over the whole of their girdfi in the Dalkhdnia par- 
^hna k ; and between the years 1811-13 the Alag Dhanani Katbis of the 
Dhantarvar parganah wrote over seventy-eight villages to the Gaek- 
war. Sarasia^ Chachai^ and Dhantarvar were then incorporated with 
the Dhari tdlukah. Nine villages belonging to the Jetpur tdlukah were 
incorporated with the Tiiahdls in the following manner. Amreli was 
originally entitled to choth in twenty-four villages of Jetpur. She 
made encroachments and at last became possessed of nine villages in 
addition to a fixed sum. These two villages were given in perpetuity 
by the Nawab of Jun^gadto Gangadliar Shastri and VithalravDev^ji 
and were afterwards incorporated in tbe Amreli mahdh by tbe Gaekwar. 

GhalaiA and its six villages formerly belonged to Katbis of tbe Vala 
tribe who mortgaged their estates to the Jam of Navanagar. In 1812 
the Jam endeavoured to assert his independence, in consequence of 
which the English and Gaekwar armies marched against him and 
reduced him to submission. On this favourable occasion Vitbalrav 
made an ari'angement with the Jdm by which the mortgage of 
Chalala was purchased for tbe Gaekwar. These are now included in 
tbe Dbari mahdl. 

Tbe precise date when the Gaekwar first placed foot in 
Kodindr is unknown but he had a post at Mul-Dwarka 
for the maintenance of which the Nawab of Junagad ceded 
one-half of the revenue of Eodindr, The complete possession of ^ 

Kodindr|}a7'^una/2; was obtained by the Gdekwar under the following 
circumstances. In 1811^ Hdmid Khan^ the Nawab of Junagad^ 
died and a dispute arose between his sons Bahadur Khan and 
Salabat Khan. Bahadur Kbdn was placed onth^ throne by Jamddar 
Umar Mukdsam supported by a strong party. The countenance 
, and authority of tbe Gaekwar for tbeassuiUption of the title was sought, ; 
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The Resident and his Assistant enquired and established the foot 
that Salabat Kluin was of spurious origin and Bahadur Khan 
was therefore confirmed on the masnad by the combined Goyern^ 
memts and a. riazaranah taken from him by the Gaekwar. 
Immediately after this an arrangement was concluded between the 
Gaekwar and the Nawab whereby the Nawab’s share of the Kodinar 
iparijanah was obtained by the Gaekwar. Vithalray remained in 
Amreli as Stu Sttbah until I 820 when he returned to Baroda where he 
became minister. His office at Amreli was given to his brother. In 
1828 Amreli ^vas sequestrated by the British for the payment of 
loai-is raised under British guarantee by the Gaekwar Sayajirav^ and 
was restored to the Gaekwar in 1832 on his having privately settled 
with the creditors. Vithalrav was succeeded by Gopal A^tmaram 
and the latter by Veniram Aditrarn asDewan. Yeniram procured a 
farm of Amreli for his former patron the Nawab of Baroda whose 
agent at Amreli gave cause for numerous complaints of misrule and 
oppression. The farm of Amreli was taken from the Nawab and 
the management given to Gopalrav Mairal whose agent disposed of 
several disputes with the Political Agent of Kdthi^war who continued 
to entertain complaints of Amreli Grasms against the GiekwAr though 
the latter refused to I’ecognise the right of the Political Agent to 
interfere in the matter. The dispute lasted for a number of years, 
and at last a commission consisting of Captain Barr for Kathiawar 
and Lieutenant Bai'ton for Baroda disposed of almost all the 
disputed cases in 1857. The Gir dispute between Junagad and 
Baroda was iinally settled in 1869 by Colonel J, Lester, special 
commissioner. 

The Vaghers of Okhamandal were conquered by the British and 
their provinco was made over to the Gaekwar by the treaty of 1817. 
The leading Vaghers and Rajputs on being deprived of their grds 
■wore given pensions. The weak government of the Gaekwar in • 
Oklnimandal failed to keep these turbulent characters in order. 
They created a disturbance in consequence of their pensions being 
interfered within 1857, but Lieutenant Barton went to Okhamandal ; 
and suppressed it. In 1858 a section of the V^ghers rose in arms 
and seiised the fort of Beyt, Lieutenant Barton again repaired to ; 
Okhamandal and occupied the said fort. On its being decided tba,t V; 
the Gaekwar should settle the difficulty with his own troops, | 
Lieutenant Barton returaed from the province, and after a desultory ? 
quasi siege of Vasai by the Gaekwar's regular troops, the Vaghers 
came to terms. In 1859, encouraged by the events of the mutiny^ ' 
the Vdghers rose en masse and possessed themselves of Okhamandal ! 
upon which Khanderdv Gaekwdr placed the affairs of that province 
entirely in the hands of the British. The Vaghers were reduced 
after a short campaign by the British troops under Colonel Honnei', 
but the tad of the storm caught the Amreli mahdls. After the defeat 
of the main body of the insurgents a small party of them took boat 
to Sutrapara under J un^gad, and, being joined by some outlaws of that 
state and other evil spirits, took Kodinar by escalade in the early 
morning qf 8th Oetob# I8'60. There were some foot and savdra at' 
Kodmdr and reinforcements arrived from Amreli, but all these had; ’| 

^ MQ ammuBitioB,' eni^qnehtly mo resistance' was made# The Vaghers 
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retired at dark^ having spent the whole day in the town eating and 
d rinkiiig and plundering at their leisure. The whole affair was 
marked with such a contemptuous disregard of danger on the part 
of the Vaghers and such helplessness on the part of the authorities 
as to bring disgrace on the Qaekw^ar^s rule. The Yagher rebellion 
attracted the attention of the Secretary of Statefor India^and^previous 
complaints of misrule being taken in consideration, it was decided 
that two Assistrmts to the Resident paid by the Gaekwclr should be 
appointed to Okhamandal and Amreli. The Yaghers who had 
headed the rebellion of 1859 were tried at Amreli and sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. While confined in the Rewa Kantha 
jail in the camp at Baroda they broke loose in 1862, and;, returning 
to Okhamandal, again threw the province into disorder. Being 
joined by the malcontents of Kathiawar they attacked the Amreli 
mahdls SLiid committed damages in several villages. The Amreli 
police corps being insufficient the Gaekwar raised the fourth Dhari 
Regiment and placed it under the orders of the Assistant Resident, 
and afterwards under a. special British officen The Vaghers again 
threatened the mahdls in the end of 1864 and beginning of 1865, 
a strong body of them taking up a position on the Ohacliai hill, 
twelve miles from Dhari, from which a force was sent, but it failed 
to dislodge them. On the arrival of a British detachment from 
Rajkot under Captain G. Stone, Royal Artillery, they evacuated 
the Gir and returned to Okhamandal. The Yaghers again entered 
the Gir in December 1865 and recommenced the attack on the 
mahdls, Tl\ey were once more driven fi-om the Gir by a force 
under Colonel Keatinge, Y.G., Political Agent in Kathiawar. They 
continued to commit excesses until December 1867 when their 
strength was crushed by the fight at the Tobar hill in Navanagar 
territory in which Captains Hebl3ert and LaTouche lost their lives. 

In 1861 Khanderav Gaekwar introduced some reforms into the 
administration of the mahdls, viz., he separated the criminal from 
the civil department and appointed Foujddrs and Nydyddhishes, 
and some civil and criminal codes were introduced. Vaccination 
was introduced in 1 861. The farming system was abolished and a 
revenue survey of all the mahdls was made and a police corps of 
800 men was raised to supplement the Sihandi, Khanderav himself 
visited the mahdls in 1862 attended by the Resident. He made 
enquiries and heard complaints and issued some necessary orders 
with a view to inaugurating these reforms. In 1863 the first 
British post office was opened at AmrelYand a road was made from 
Dalkhania to Ghantvar through the Gir. In 1868 the Secretary of 
State for India complimented the G4ekw4r, and in 1869 the Resident 
was able to report to Government that no complaint of oppression 
or wrong had been made from the Amreli mahdls and that the 
embarrassing complications with the Political Agency no longer 
existed. In December 1870, on the occasion of the visit of Sir 
Seymour FitzGerald, Governor of Bombay to Rajkot, the 
vakimtddr of Amreli attended the Darbar and was placed at the 
bottom of the row of Eux’opean gentlemen on the left hand of the 
dais. In the procession into Rajkot he was placed after the fourth 
class chiefs and before the Mrhhdns of the first class chiefs. The 
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grievous. During tue laicer yearss ui xviianucioiv » xic?vy - 

and levies liud been imposed. IMallicirrav made matteis '\%oi^e by 
a severe succession tax. lu tbe interval bet\Yeen the deposition o£ 
Malharrav on 22nd April 1875 and the arrival of the Dewaii Sir T. 
Maclhav Eao on 16th May 1875 the management of the niahdl^ was 
assumed by the Agent Governor- G-eneral, who issued a proclamation, 
remitting the arrears of revenue for five years^ and promising an, 
equitable reduction in the assessment. On the formation of the new 
administration of Baroda the system of managing the^ malials 
underwent considerable change. A HitSaJi was appointed with Isdib 
Stdn}u‘ under him * The police was remodelled and the medical 
department enlarged. A sub-engineer was appointed for tlie public 
works department. A district judge was appointed at Amreli 
and niunsiffs at Kodin^r and Dwarka. With a view to the ' 
improvement of communication in the mcihdls several metalled roads : ; 
were made. A municipality was formed at Amreli aided by a 
grant from the state. In November 1878 Raja Sir T. MMhav 
llao, K.O.S.I.^ the Dewdn> paid a visit of inspection to Amreli and ^ 
ever since that date the affairs of the ma/ui?6* have been carried on in 
a quiet but eftioient manner. ' -I;- 

Amreli, the head-quarters of the Amreli mahcih, is a walled ’ 
town of 13,600 inhabitants 'Ihe ancient name of the place appears . 
^from a stone inscription in the Nagnath temple to have been 
Amarvalli.^ Amongst the remains of the ancient town ard^ the 
tombstones or -pdHijds and foundations^ discovered in the fork of 
the Thebi and Vari rivers, and two old temples, Kamnath and 
Trirnbaknath, on the west and east of the river. In the eighteenth 
century only the west and south of modern Amreli, still called Juni 
or Old Amreli, were inhabited. The old inner fort, called Jmia Kot^ 
now used as a jail, and the Juna Ma^jid near it, belong to the old 
town. Modern Amreli dates from 1793, when Vakhatsingh of 
Bhdvnagar sacked the neighbouring Kathi possession of Chital and 
drove many of its people to Amreli and Jetpur. The extension and 
improvement of Amreli is due to Vithalrav Devaji who was for many 
years (1810-1815) Sar Suhah of Kathiawar, Yithalrav Devaji built 
many works of public utility ; among others, temples, offices, a 
market, and a dam for the water-supply of the town.® There is a 
well near the Government offices, called Bakshi-kua from Nana Bakshi 
in the time of Vithalrdv, who built it. There are two bungalows 
in the town. One of them used as a residence by the Assistant 
Agent to the Governor-General was built by Captain Ballantine 
when he was (1817-1819) in Amreli assisting the Gaekwar's 
a'epresentative in governing the province of Kathiawar/^ and the , 
other called the Mir Sahib^s Haveli was erected about 1850 by Mir 
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Sarfai*a2 Ali^ foi'merly manager of Amreli^ for his own residence, 
A ne^v bungalow has been erected for the Assistanfe Agent to the , 
Governor- (jreneral outside the town near the Varasra road. In the 
Gkl Fort, Juna Kot, are piles of round shot and some old field 
siege guns of English and native make, their carriages mostly 
ruined. These are also relics of the Mulkgiri expeditions of Babaji 
Apaji (1803-1807). The principal inhabitants are, among Hindus, 
Shravak, Kapoi, and Sorath Vanias 5 and among MusalmanSj, Syads 
and Kasbatis. The Syads^ once an important fighting class, have now 
taken mostly to servic^^ and some of them are beggars. The brave 
old Kasbatis who formed the old gaiTison in Muhammadan times are 
cultivators^ peons, and labourers. The chief industry at Amreli is 
weaving with about 1000 looms. The chief weavers are the Vanjas^ 
Tais, Bohoras, and Khojas. The cloths turned out are wrappers 
or pachhedis, waistcloths or coverlets or chophdls^ smi 

turbans or pdgris. The weaving industry is falling off as it cannot 
‘ compete with the Manchester and Indian mills. Dyeing, especially 
' red and black dyeing, is carried on by the Khatris. Some excellent 
plain silver-work is wrought by the firm of a carpenter. There 
is a quarry of good black stone adjoining the town from which 
materials for building the local public works have been drawn. 
Unfortunately, the proximity of the quarry to the town will 
prevent its being worked much further. Lines have been built 
for the detachment of the Dhari Regiment outside the town. A 
commodious school-house and a library have been built inside, and 
sancfon has been given for a hospital to accommodate twenty 
r in-patients and a rest-house. A girls^ school has lately been opened 
* with great success. A municipality has been organized, numerous 
petty taxes which hampered the traders and shopkeepers of the town 
have been abolished, and a market to be erected near the Mandvi 
in the centre of the town has been sanctioned. The town duties 
(import) have been lowered about twenty-five per cent on the old 
f eit'i sting taxes. Some articles now pay one per cent, the majority 
f two per cent, many four per cent, and some higher. The central 
f jail at Amreli is situated in the Old Fort called Juna Kot, and is 
- guarded by a strong party of the Dhari Regiment. I’'he convicts have 
: for some time been employed on extramural labour, and recently the 
manufacture of carpets and cane- work articles has been introduced 
f within the jail. The nearest telegraph office to Amreli is at Ghitul, 
a station on the Bhavnagar and Dhoraji line, eight miles off. 

; A'^nandpur, with in 1881 a population of 1462 souls, is a 
, separate tribute -paying state under the Chotila thdnah. It now 
/ belongs to Khachar Kachis. vln former times it was an outpost of 
the Anhilvada kings, and the temple there is said by some to have 
been built by Sidhrdj Jayasing, but the bards attribute it to Raja 
Anant. ^t was founded according to the bards in 1068 {Samvat 
1124) by Chudasama Anand or Anant who built the large temple 
to Mahade^here^ calling it Ananteshvar now corrupted to 
Anteshvar. ^^nandpur became waste in about 1264 (S. 1320) and 
’ was only repopulated by the Kathis so late as a.i). 1608. It lies 
about fifteen miles south of Chotila, and according to the 1872 
census had a population of 1708 sonls^ Anandpur is situated in 
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the TMnga range of some of which exceed a tliousancl feet 

in height* There is a fair held at the Th^iigdiiath temple in ihes€ 
‘ hills on the last day of the dark half of the month of Shrii^vaA 
(July- August). The sub-division consists of thirtj-two villages ‘T>u 
is much subdivided. l''hree of the tdlukclarSy Khachars Bhoj, 
j^nd Mesur/have juidsdictional powers of the sixth cla&S;™"^ Th 
Viieighbourhood of Anandpur is famous for its excellent horses 
The Anandpur Khachars are a branch of the house of Chotiia. 

Ankevaliaj with a population of 1464 is a^ separate tribute, 
paying state under the Bhoika t/idna A. The tcilukdars are Jhah 
Rajputs and cadets of the house of Limbdi. Their ancestor waf 
Sangoji;, second son of Bhoj raj chieftain of Limbdi in about a.d 
1694. Ankevalia is about four miles north of Limbdi and ten mile; 
north-east of Bhoika and nine miles south-east of Wa;dh wan, Th^ 
tdliilaih consists of three villages^ Ankevalia, Bhariad, and Dholi 
Ankevalia is about three miles south of the Wadliwan Bhogava rivei 
and four miles north of the Limbdi Bhogava river. 

A'BSOdar is a large and flourishing village about nine miles 
north-east of Lilia, to which district it belongs, and forty-sever 
miles south-west of Bhavnagar. Its population according to the 
census of 1872 was 1319 souls, hut fell to 1299 in 1881 consequeni 
on the famine of 1878-79. Loma Khuman of Klierdi resided here 
for some time when Noghanji Gohil was ruling at Gariadha^r 
Khimo Chandsir, also a Kathi, was at this time Noghanji^s minister 
As he was a distant connection of Loma Khuman^s that chieftaiij 
invited him one day to Ansodar. While there he said to him thaf 
as vegetables abounded at Gttriddhar, Noghanji should send him 
some. Khimo replied proudly that Noghanji was not a greengTocer 
that lie should supply Loma with vegetables,, Loma angrily 
rejoined that he would send his hoi’semen both to take the vegetable 
and also lift the cattle. To this Khimo answered that when Loma^s 
horsemen should come he would endeavour to give them a fitting 
reception. Some days afterwards, Loma sent two hundred chosen 
horse, who both ravaged the gardens of Gariadhar and drove off 
the cattle. Noghanji Gohil fled to Dhunoji at Sihor, and Loma 
Khuman occupied the town of Gariadhar, and placed his son 
Kantliad Khuman there at the head of a strong force. In the 
meantime he prepared to attack Dhunoji. The armies gave battle 
near the village of Valavad, and Dhunoji, after fighting bravely, 
was slain. Loma Khuman now himself returned to Kherdi, where 
his uncle Nagpal Khuman was , ruling. During his absence 
Noghanji, with the aid of the BMa Kolis and that of Akhorajji 
of Sihor, obtained an entrance by treachery in the town of Gariadhar^ 
and recovered it, putting Kanthad Khumdn, son of Loma, to death, 
Loma made many forays against Gariadhar and did it much injury, 
but never succeeded in retaking it. Finally, Noghanji Gohil made 
peace with Loma through the ihfervention of Oharan Mokabhai, 
and they drank opium together in token of amity. On this occasion 
Noghanji bestowed Ranig^m on Loma Khuman in compensation 
for the death of his son Kdnthad, and the Khumans hold gras in 
IMnig^m to this day, Loma Khuman had a feud with Navanagar, 
which is said to have first arisen when he accompanied Amin Kh4n 
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of Aln’za KHan to Ivodinar. ^ On 
and refasel to surrender it to 
;^ji. Afterwards, wKen tad 
A-hmadabad, Jasa Ladliak iaid 
3 . Loma Khiiman coneealed 
Qj* tlie Jam on tlie field ot 

2, and Jasa L^dbak and 

After this tlie enmity between 
and Roma Klinman 
On one occasion lie 

1 a cadet named 

on the banks of tlie Rangmati 
Loma to flee, but 
jtke order to charge. The Jam 
retire into the town, but Sartanji was 
horse killed under him. The J6m being entirely 
at last treacherously invited 
him, put him to death. Theie 
follo\?s^: 


‘ Ghori and Kunvar Ajoj 
t this occasion he took £ ^ 

^ Jasa Ladhak, minister of Jam Toataji. . 

^ 'accompanied Sultan Muzafar to ^ 

^*^herdi waste, and carried off the elephant. 

'' Lis anger, bnt afterwards by deserting 
: phiichar iMori, caused him to be defeated, 

' Kunvar Ajoji to lose their lives. _ 

Loma Khumdn and Navanagar was very bitter, 

L' ^ed forays up to the very gates of Navanagar. 

3; Vas met by Jam Jasaji and hi.s nephew Lakho]! and 

r,i .iver close to Navanagar. The Jam called on 
aoma refused, and immediately gave 
4 1 vas worsted and forced to 
L'liylain and Lakhoji^s 

ftftnable to kill or’ capture Lomalvhuman, 

5 pliim to Navanagar, and then seizing J _ 

1 ^ ilis a piece of bardic poetry regarding this, as 

. S The king of the west, 

I The powerful Jciiii, became a traitoi ; 

Ho sent written letters 
Addressed to the niiconquered noma 
With such contents : 

^ Be pleased to come at once to JNagar, 

Into the Jam’s kacherV . •> i • , 

Came the unconqiiered Loma to visit mm, ; 

The lord of the earth was treacherous, 

And clapped fetters on his legs. ^ ^ ^ 

In BcumaP sixteen hundred and eighty-one, ■ 

Loma, the pillar of the Paraj,^ fell. 

Insodar afterwards belonged to the Knndla 

aquered by Vakhatsinghji, together -witb the f 

was then conquered by Kunipa V ala of Ohi a , ^ u c v 

ain to Bhavnagar, together with Saldi, in about i / y / . 

Antalia is situated about five miles to the north-east of Ulia m 
5 Bhiivnagar state. The population, which reached to o36 pei sons 
cording to the census of 1872, had decreased m ISSl to bio 
dng to the ravages of the famine of 1878-/ 9. Antaba is prmcipa y 
nous for a shrine of Mahadev cal ed the Antaleshvar. Ihe 
mbol of Mahadev is said to be of the kind called svayumhlm, that 
to say, a natural cylinder protruding from f 
rveuLone placed there. This kind of symbol of Mahadev is 
pecially sacred, and the Antaleshvar has qaite a local renown 
is specially revered by the Leva Kanbis, and they are 
nair hither for caste disputes. They also are very constant m 
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PddasMh Jdm Mmto jordvar, Lahlii patiyan 
, Asar hole em tarat Nagar teddyo Mm kachen gf 
d'idho dago jdvjir lat pagma jadyo, Samvat hoI ekkmiue 


‘ The Gujarati runs : PascMma Jimdo 
ikale ahhang Loma %ipaT 
tlavadyo. Pani patie ^ , 

^m thamhh Lomo padayo, ' 

^.This is HaHri Bamvat, and corresponds With A,B. lo/y- 
HParaj is bardic for K^this* 3- 
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supplying offerings to the shrine of grain^ &c. There is a celebrate 
satins pdhjo liei’C; dated Sc^mvc^t 1650 (a. d. 1594) Shak SciTJivat 151 
Th (3 inscription says that BAi Jatna, wife of Samatji^ took shelte' 
with Eaghunathji on the seventh of the light half of the month of; 
Chaltra. This is built into the temple well but the inscription 
being rapidly effaced by people washing clothes and beating. 
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them on this stone. This monument is said to be in^ 
the wife of Samat Kliumati, great-uncle of Loma Khoman, o| 
Kherdi. There are sevei^al other monumental stones of thi 
Klnnnaiis. The village was conquered by Thakor Vakhatsinghji ci 
Bhavnagar, together with the rest of the Lilia and Kharap 
district at tlie close of the last century. 

Ahambuoa,. A'rambhda. See Dwabka. 

Ahikh. Ardoi, a village with according to the 1881 census a popiilatiol 

of 1112 sonls, was granted in appanage from Goiidal to Scingojf 
^founder of the Kotra Sangani estate^, in about a.b. 1654-5. Beforl 
this it was the oi’iginal seat of the chieftain of GondaL Bui 
when he acquired Gondal he removed his capital thither fror| 
Ardoi. It is situated about twelve miles north-east of Gondal and 
four miles north-west of Koti'a and about twelve miles south o| 
Rajkot. The village has a tower on its eastern side and is situate| 
on a stream which flows into the Gondal river. The soil is gooid 
and the village lies only two miles to the east of the Rajkot-Gonda|l 
made road. 

AiaANBUKH. Arjanstlkh. is a village which according to the 1881 census ha»s 
a population of 688 souls. The village originally was a separate 
tdliiknh, but since A.D. 1806-7 it has been included under Junagjad 
jurisdiction. The rejmesentative of the firm of Gopalrav Mairai 
of Baroda has a share therein. It is about twenty-nine miles east 
of J unagad and twmnfcy-one miles west of Amreli. The Khakhria 
railway station on the Bhavnagar-Dhoraji line is only two miles to 
the north of this village. 

Adtala is a proposed railway station on the BhAvnagar-Bhor^/ji 
railway about eight miles west of Lathi. The village is under Jetpur 
and its population according to the 1881 census was 542 souls. 

A'sMa'pa't, with 276 souls, is situated close to Bileshvar on the 
northern bank of the Bileshvari river about twenty miles north- 
east of Porbandar, A fair is held at Bileshvar on the last day of 
the dark half of 8hrdvan (July- August), The river near Bileshvar 
is full of large nuxnbers of tamo fish. Ashi4pat is about a mile 
and a half to the east of the Barda range of hills, the highest 
summit of which. Mount Venu, is 2057 feet above the level of 
tlio sea The village belongs to Porbandar. 

A'tkot, with in 1881 a population of 2067, is about thirty miles 
south-east of Rdjkot on the west bank of the Bhadar. It was 
acquired by the Jam from the "Kathi family of Jasdan. There is : 
, V ^ traveller's bungalow hare on the east bank of the river opposite 

to town, and the high road from Edjkot to Gogha and 
Bhavnagav passes by the town. It is famous in local legends as , 
a^nnghmn founded, hj the celebrated Lakho PhuHnb who 'fell’l 

AnhilvSda " Patah within 'the'" 
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lands of Attot. Lttiio^s |)a%0 or faiieral moiiuinent stands here Chapter XIIL 
to this day. Laklio was the son of R^ja Phiil of Kerd,kot in Vagad and Places. 

AtKOTo 


and is said to have been born when his father was absent 
against Mulraj of Anhiivada Pdtan. On the day that Lakho was born 
his father is said to have made a foray as far as Patan and to havo^' 
plundered a few sliops> whence the couplet P 

The day Lakho was born, both heaven and earth trembled; 

That day the fort of Pirdn P^tan he successfully plundered. 

When Lakho grew tip he was so daring and headstrong that his 
father found it difficult to keep him under control, and when he 
remonstrated with him regarding his conduct, Lakho crossed over 
the Ran into Kathiawar, and stayed for some time in the 
neighbourhood of Than where he founded the village of Lakhamdnchi 
Lakha^s Stool. Here he stayed for a year or two, and during 


or 


Singh 




In that country the grain 
There is a bardic couplet 


this time he made the acquaintance of Rao Grahari 
Jiinagad who conceived a great friendship for him and invited ] 
him to populate Atkot. This Lakho did, and took up his residence 
there. Atkot had at first eight sepai^ate suburbs, and hence was 
named Atkot. Laklio Phulani is said to have introduced the grain ^ 
called bajri^ Holcus spicatus, to Kathiawar from a distant eastern*''^ 
country whither he had gone on a foray, 
is said to have been called khardhan, 
about this 

Bravo for your hdp'i winch hath long leaves ; 

From it horses acquired wings, and old men became young. 

Lakho is said to have had an amour with a celebrated songstress 
called Dayi Dumri, about whom many legends are told. She is said 
to have lived in a house on the opposite side of the river a little 
beyond the traveller’s bungalow. The spot is known to this day 
as Dayi DiimrTs dkdr or ridge. Ldkho’s I'aids however into 
Gujarat excited the wrath of Mnlraj Solankhi of Anhiivada Patau, 
who had also a quarrel with Grahari Sing, the Chudasama Rao of 
Jnnagad. But they were such fast friends and so renowned for 
prowess, that Mulraj hesitated to attack them. 'At last however 
Lakho alienated his sister’s son Eakhayat, who went over to 
Mulraj and offered to conduct his forces to A'tkot. Mulraj accepted 
the offer, and a great battle was fought in which Lakho was slain. 
The honour of slaying Lakho is attributed by some to Mulraj 
himself and by some to Eakhayat. But the popular belief is that 
Pabji Rathor received the reward but that Lakho actually fell by 
the hand of Dhabal Solankhi, And thus the bardic couplet 

Dhabal slew Lakho, Pabal received the reward ; 

They could not appreciate the man, the foolish kings of GujaiAt. 

xltkot then fell waste, but afterwards was repopulated by Abirs. 
Then it fell under the Khumans of Kherdi and afterwards formed 
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^The Gujaxiiti runs; Je cU Ldhlio janamiyo dlmrpcbt Mtudharai Te di Plrdna 
Patanja Kota lota kara* 

sq'he Gujarati tiim i Balikdrl tdri bdjraj jem Mmha> pdfif Ghode pdnhho dmjo^ 
huddha thaya javdn. 

»The Gujardti runs ; Dliahak Lakho nidrlyo^ Pabal pmdyo \ Mddhunlaye pavakho^ . , , 
Gtij^ar rdyo. , . . , 
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)f tbe Muhammadan domain of Sorath. On the 
» Muhammadan power it was conquered by the 
rs and was wrested from them by the Jam_ of 

'Ltter part of the eighteenth century. There is a 
and a vernacular school at Atkot, and the_ place is halt 
fort, but it has been left unfinished for the 
/ears owing to want of ^ funds to complete it. A 
ge and revenue official have their head-quarters heie. 

is town claims some antiquity and is said to have 
pitai of Babhruvahan, tbe sou of Arpm one of^ the five 
P^nriavs Babhruvahan’s hundis still shown, and the_^alubhai 
Jinw harits^ource there. ‘^tabra is situated on the Ra]kot-Bhavuagar 
main road and is the seat of an important Agency tlianah. 
SThoSno- of the Vala Kathis and had a population of 40..7 
souk according to the census of 1872. There is a g°od ^travellers 
buBgalov,?' and dharmshdla iiere, also a post ofl&ce. ’ ^ 

miles from the Uhital and TAthi railway stations, and about fifteen 
mfles W the Dbasa railway station Iffie 

villages. The population according to the census of 1881 was o/ 1 

•Rao'nssra (Sill lies thirty-four miles to the south-west of 
‘^unsitmd, and thirteen miles north-west in a straight line from Si , 
though tho distance between them by road is sixteen miles, 
formerly a separate mhivatddr or revenue official resided heie, 
bS now^it forms a sub-division of the Sil appears from 

the inscription in tbe temple of the Koteshvar Mahadev at Kodinar 
thatin A.n. 1272 {Samvat 1328) this village was under the ru o of 
Visakhw A^aodiela the Raja of Anhilvada. I atan, tue then lord- 
(.fftaiardt. and that he granted it to a dependent of his 
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G hed, and in tlie sand Mils on tlie sea coasts There are thousands Chapter XIIL 

of lotus plants in the Ghed. The pods of the lotus are called Places* 

himnids and they contain small white seeds which are made into Bag \sra 

bread and eaten by the poorer classes and also by the rich on fast 
days. The gram grown in the Ghed is specially famous both for 
its excellent fiavoiir, and because it is very easily cooked. It is 
called or Ghedia gram. The population of Bagasra 

consists chiefly of Mehrs, Ghedia KoliSj Mehmans, Khojas^ Lohanas, 

Girnar Brahmans^ and Sindhis, By the census of 1872 the 
population of Sil was 1178 and that of Bagasra 4830^ but they were 
terribly affected by the famine of 1878-79, In 1881 the population 
of Sil sank to 929 and Bagasra to 171 1. 

Bagasra (Ka'thia'wa'r). This Bagasra is a very flourishing Bagasra 
town of 8602 inhabitants according to the census of 1872. It {KATl^liV^YAl^}, 

belongs to the Vala KMiis and is the seat of an important Agency 
thdnaJt, The town is prettily situated on the nox'thern bank of the 
Chhatii riTer. The residences of the principal shareholders are very 
picturesque. It is eight miles east of M^nikvada^ the head-quarters 
of the Assistant Political Agent in charge Sorath Prant. The 
Kunkdvav railway station is ten miles to the north of this town. 

Bagasra was conquered in about A.n. 1525 by Vdla Mancha Bhaiya 
of Devgam Devli. Vala Mancha was succeeded by his son 
Bhaiya, from whom the Bagasra Kathis are called Bhaiyani. 

Square sheets chofhdl ^ and wmmen^s scarves sadla ^ of native 
manufacture, are made here. There is a post ofSco here, and there 
is great mart here for Gir timber. The population according to the 
census of 1881 was 7876 souls. 


Bagasra 

(KATimUYAR). 


The population according to the 



Bagda'lia with a population of 579, is about thirty-seven miles 
south-west of Bh4vnagar. The station of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey on the Ghebar hill is close to this village. There is a hmd 
near Bagdana called the Bagdalav Jamcl after Eishi Bagd41av. 
Three small rivers unite near here, and there is a temple at the point 
of junction called the Bagdalesvar. The, Bagad rivei-, which flows 
past Datha, rises near Bagdana. 

Baja^na is situated on the southern shox^e of the Lesser Ean of 
Outch near its south-east corner. It lies in north latitude 23° 6' 
and east longitude 71® 49", and its . population was 2285 souls 
according to the census of 1872. It is a possession of the Jats and 
the chief has jurisdiction of the fourth class. The name of the 
ruling chief is Malik Nasib Khan. It is five miles south of the 
P^tri railway station. There are two large tanks here. The Jats 
of Bajana originally came from Vdnga Baz5;ar in Sind, whence 
they were driven by one of the rulai'S of Sind in consequence of 
their refusal to give him two ladies of their house in maiTiage. 
The legend declares that the Jats fled with the ladies in question 
and were pursued by the Sind monarch. Eio Eaydhan, the then 
ruler of Catch, refused them shelter^ and' they pushed on for 
Gujarat, but were ovex'taken by the Sind troops near the Outch 
village of Munghrabia. Here the Jats, rather' than surrender the 
ladies, put one of them to death together with several other women, 
and their shxunes maybe seen at Lakhudh in Cutch to tHsday«: 
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Ewotollj they cro^ ‘^i“fl£mtmneS'’SifaeD m 

tlicm and t-liey are said o army. But tEe Parmars 

for some time agams tbe attack of the tain Laghdhirii 

were at last compelled ^ snrrendeijd 

allowing sindhis They pursued Sumribai as far 

his brother Halo]i to the bmdh ■ ^ i tomb is shown there 

as Vanodwhere she co^ by SuMn Mahmud 

to this day. ibe ^ rpw drove them back and released ^ 

Begadlia to repel tlie J A-Ur»Tnd‘ibad "wliere lie became 

fi^ojiy Whom they took^dh tbe- ^ 

a convert to Islam. The , ■R.innnr The kindness of the 

bestowed on him the waste ^de of Banpni. 

Sultan to HAlo]i so impressed a y ^ ^ ^ ^1 also adopted 

Laghdhir3Fs,thathe30iued him at Ahmadaba^^^^^ 

the Muhammadan faith, when the 5XrJ,anch settled 

at iia aescendants are known as the Kashatis 

tatoSTtS S'er AlTaaoji th'e ‘^flonr 

aahieot to Bnjana. JH/'^T^s’lcwn was taken 

thej ccnanored J'* wan aSd to ooonpy 

r^rlMiAiK af&T.^f S 

“Ss”S:ii^rd 

and its neighbourhood is called Mohoti Jatvar,^ Great Jatvar ; and 

Bajana and its neighbourhood is called was^^fdS 

Jatvdr. The population according to the census of 1881 was -Ibo 

Baldhoi, a small separate tribute-paying taluUli in Kathiawoar 
prfpS, is situated about a mile south of the -, 

Halcnda and Adkot. It is about seven miles from AiKot and 
S-ht miles from Sardhdr. It is only three miles froni Halenda 
Boldhoi is a possession of the Vala Kathis. It is subject to t. ^ 
Lodhika thinah Within its limits is the Baldhua hill. A 
relates that a laden bullock belonging to a Bi'ui 3 ari ascended tbis 
steep hill nearly 900 feet high, and d^d on the ® 

has been built on the spot and the hill was hereafter called Baldhua 
from haladh a bullock. For the same reason the village m calM 
Baldhoi. There is the site of a deserted village called Bhalgto 
close to the foot of the MIL The population of Baldhoi accordm^ 
to the census of 1872 was 604, and according to that of 1881 
’ 73& Bpnls«.-';j, 
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Bala'chari. This village belongs to the Hariana sub-division 
of the Jodia under ISTavanagar. It is fourteen miles east 

of Navanagar and three miles to the north-west of Haidana. 
According to the census of 1872 the population consisted of 268 
soulsj blit this number diminished to 254 in 1881 owing to the 
famine of 1878-79. The sea-shore is about three- fourths of a mile 
to the north of the village^ and there are some rocky heights^ almost 
the only lofty ground along the southern shore of the Gulf of Catch. 
It is probably to these high shores that the village owes its name 
namely Baldcharb Lofty Yillage, as these bluffs are a great landmark 
in this part of the gulf. On this highland the Darbar have built 
a nice bungalow and outhouses which is ofteu lent to European 
officers coming hither for change of air. Others pitch tents along 
the bluff by the sea-shore. A fanciful derivation for the name of 
this village is from Balakhadi or ^ the Burying Place of the Children/ 
as it is said in ancient legends to be the burial ground of the 
children of the Yadavs. But this derivation appears fanciful and 
the one given above is pi'obably correct. Legend relates that 
formerly the land extended far to the north of its present range 
and that it has encroached three or four miles to the south during 
the last 1000 or 1200 years. Proof of this is said to be that there 
was an ashram or dwelling-place of Durvasa Eishi two or three 
miles inland in former times. This is said to be now covered by 
the sea. A small masonry platform on which are numerous Imgs 
or symbols of Mahadev is said to be visible on very extraoi’dinaiy low 
tides. On the sea- coast, about three-fourths of a mile from Balachari, 
is a temple of Bdleshvar, specially worshipped by Eabaris and 
Bharvfids, but also reverenced by other castes. Near the temple is 
a pipal tree (Eicus religiosa) called the Mohsh Piplo and said to 
have been there since the time of Krishna. The legend regarding 
the Billeshvar Mahadev is as follows : That the ling was originally 
covered with sand, and a herdsman^s cow used always to go thither and 
pour her milk over the spot underneath which the ling lay. The 
herdsman noticing this one day followed her, and the cow, fearing 
tha^t she might be prevented offering her adoration to the Mahadev, 
galloped to the spot and her hoof struck accidentally against the 
ling but with such force that an impression of her hoof was left in 
the stone. The herdsman following dug at the spot, and found that 
there was a ling. Accidentally his digging instrument struck the 
MahMev andblood spurted therefrom, and the mark of the blow is still 
visible, as is the impression of the cow^s hoof. When the herdsman 
returned to his village and related these marvels a temple was built 
over it and it was installed with much devotion. Pairs are held at the 
Mohsh Piplo or Salvation Pipal on the thirteenth-fourteenth and last 
day of the dark half of fche month of ShrdvanJ Many people come 
from Navanagar, Hariilna, Jodia, and the surrounding villages to this 
fair, and booths are erected, and toys, sweetmeats, and country cloth 
are sold therein. The aloe littorale httrivar abounds on the coast 
and its flower-stalks are gathered largely for pickling and^ exported 
to Bombay and other places. These stalks are called selrdn. Near 
the village is a large tank which, however only retains its water till 
January or February according, to the rainfall. There is a good 
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dharmshdla near tlie village. Bdlacliari is the sea^sicle health resort 
of the Europeans stationed at Rdjkot from which it is about forty-four 
miles distant. In the hot weather tents are pitched along the bluii 
and have a very picturesque appearance. 

Eish are caught at both Baldchari and Sachana in stone vddds^ or 
enclosures; the fish enter these at high tide, and when the tide 
recedes the water filters through the enclosure w’alls which are 
built of loose stones, and the fish are left stranded. Turtles are 
often caught in these enclosures. The loose stones of the walls of 
these enclosures are soon cemented together by oysters and are then 
very strong. They are semicircular in shape with the convex side 
facing the sea. At Sachana there is a bush vdda not very far above 
low-water mark. Branches of hdblml are firmly fixed in a low stone 
wall until a large hedged enclosure is completed some 600 or 800 
yards in length. In this enclosure very large fish are often caught, 
especially rays of different kinds in which this coast abounds, 
sharks, sawfish, swordfish, pomfret, soles, and sometimes even the 
dugong. Turtles of very large size are found, and one of the 
species found in these seas has a large thick tail. The small pearl 
oyster is found on the coral reefs on the coast and also on those 
fringing the islands in the gulf as well as two or three other kinds 
of oyster. 

Bala'ga'm. Formerly in Muhammadan times this village was 
called Ghebanpiir and was almost entirely inhabited byMuhammadaris„ 
but afterwards falling waste it was repopulated by a Sorathia Ahir 
named Biilva, and after him has been called Balagam, but others 
say that it is called BdMgdm because built on a lofty site. There 
are here a .sect of Margi Sdidhus,^ who consider one Das Bava, an 
ascetic of the Sagar tribe of Ahirs, as their religious preceptor. 
These people are called Das Panthis. Das is said to have gone 
once to bathe in the village well and to have been subsequently 
seen no more, and his worshippers consider that he was caught up 
into heaven. His turban was found on the steps of the well, and 
is still adored by his followers. About a mile to the east of the 
village is the temple Vdsangdevi, the tutelary goddess of the 
Joshipura tribe of the Tadanagar Nagars. There is a Government 
vernacular school hero. Balagam forms a separate revenue sub- 
division under Junagad. The village lies about twenty-four miles 
to the south-west of that city. A revenue officer and a second 
class magistrate have their head-quarters here. The population of 
Balagam according to the census of 1872 was 2923, but diminished 
to 2858 souls after the famine of 1878-79. 

Balamblia is situated about eight miles to the north-east of 
Jodia and has a strong inner citadel. This is said in the Tarikh-i- 
s^or^tli to have been built by Rdo Desalji of Outch in a.d. 1714, but 
its construction is popularly ascribed to Meraman Khavas. Probably 
the Rao fi.rst built a small citadel in 1714, afterwards strengthened 
and enlarged by Meraman Khavas in a.d. 1784. Balambha by the 
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IB a hillock in the lands of Balambha called Bina where there is a 
spring of fresh water called the Noghan Kni, It is said that when g 
Ra Noghan of Jnnagad was inarching to Ontch to avenge Jasal^ he 
halted here and was athirst and the men that were with him. In his 
distress he called on his tntelary goddess to aid him. She directed 
him to plunge his spear into the hillock; he did so and water flowed 
forth and he appeased his thirst and that of his army. In the rains 
of 1881 Balambha was at the centre of the cyclone which visited 
the north-west of the peninsula ; forty-five inches of rain fell in the 
three days the cyclone lasted^ hundreds of mud-honses were washed 
down^ and it is said that only forty houses in the whole town 
were iminjured. Much damage was done by this storm^ and many 
cattle died from the damp and exposure. There is a vernacular 
\^chool and a branch post office in Balambha. 

Bala'niYaV is a Ba,briav^r village^ formerly a separate tribute- 
paying state. It is about ten miles north of Jafarabad. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 51^ and according 
to that of 1881 136 souls, Ifc is now under the jurisdiction of 
Jnnagad. 

Barvala is a village of the Limbdi state on the Utavli river. 
There is a traveller’s bungalow there as it is on the highroad from 
Gogha to Dhandhuka^ of which latter jparganah it forms a part. It 
is surrounded by a wall. The population was 2813 souls according 
to the census of 1872^ and according to that of 1881 was 2805 
souls, 

Barvala, under the Nav^nagar state, is situated on the 
Kffiobh^r river about ten miles east of Babra. It is a subordinate 
mahdl under Adkot and the Mulgrasias are Kd,this of the Khachar 
tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 was 525 
and according to that of 1881 was 371 souls, 

Ba'ntva is usually describedinoldaccountsas theOhor&iof Biintva/ 
or parganah of eighty-four villages, but the Mirat-i- Ahmadi speaks of 
it as beingap^^-r^ 7 a?^a/feof seventy-four villages with jama of 90,66,365 
dams equivalent to Es. 2,49,159. This shows that the cultivation 
must have then been very great for the comparative value of the 
rupee was about twice as great in those days as it is now. Thus 
the present income of the entire Bantva estate, which is now about 
four lakhs of rupees, is neaxly a Idhh less than it was then. There is 
no mention of Bantva in the Ain-i-Akbari unless, as Colonel Watson 
thinks jmost probable, the Bhdntror of New Sorath (see Blochmann’s 
Ain-i-Akbari) is Bantva. There is no parganaJi Bhantror in New 
Soi'ath, and the only name any where near it is Bhadrod, but this is in 
Y^k not New Sorath, and the YSilBkpargamahsB,Te separately men- 
, tioned. Indeed it is only reasonable to suppose that this rich parganah 
would not have been omitted in the Ain, and Colonel Watson thinks, 

' as there is no name at all corresponding to Bhantror in New Sorath, 
that we may legitimately >suppose this to have been Bantva, 
Bantva was afterwards bestowed by Nawab Bahadur Khdii (Sher 
Kffiin Babi) on his brothers Diler Khan and Sher Zamdn Khan in 
A,j>. 1733 after ^their expulsion from .Gogha by Sohrab Kh^n. , But 
B'613-48 -- 
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Eantva chieftains m inTamhly^forced to sue for peace 

Nawdh of Junagad hut -Khan, on one occasion captured 

though Mukhtar liyen hy the celebrated Dewau Amarji. 

Vanthali whence they l^Iwah of Junagad m - 

Colonel Walker parganahs on the Bantva chief- 

bestowed his share with a lady of their house 

tains on the occasion of his i ^ ^bey went out m 

They however fiStva thdnah of Visdvadar. After- 
outlawry, and •, Bantva in. Visavadar again fc 

wards, however, this the principal branches of the 
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to that of 1881 7589 souls. . , x 

W This is the name of the’port of Navdnagar, distant about 
8 “S'. liw« to tie .orth-wL of tie c.pit.1 on to coeei 
■f ftawA name I'he POrt is al^out a mile and a lialt nortn-w s 
nfthlmll^'.‘whidh latter is about four miles from Navdnagar. 
Erom ahpat, .four miles down the creek to the open., ^ 
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Bedi have to keep clear of tke Pirotan^ 
Jindra^ and other low islands. Small steamers can fetch Bedi 
bandar at high tide. At low tide there is no water at all left. At 
present Bedi trades principally with Karachi, Bombay Ontch^ and 
a few other ports. But the trade is capable of great development. 
A railway to Rajkot and a pier somewhere opposite to Roji Mata, 
and a weekly or biweekly steamer service, would cause Bedi to bo 
the port whence all supplies for Rajkot, Gondal, Sardhar, and 
other large centres would be imported. The bandar cannot be more 
than fifty-sis miles from Rajkot at the outside whereas Bhavnagar 
is 106 miles and Wadhwdn sixty-six. And the latter place has the 
disadvantage of railway carriage all the way from Bombay and as 
land carriage cannot compete for cheapness with sea carriage 
and the actual distance supplies have to be carted from Wadhwan 
and Bhavuagar, being gi'eater than the distance to Bedi, Bedi 
would no doubt acquire a good deal of the local trade. Specially 
would it be cheaper in the case of grain imports, which come for 
the most part from Karachi. They would come direct to Bedi and 
then fifty-six miles only by train to Rajkot, whereas now grain is 
principally imported by Wadhwan, Bhavnagar, and other ports. A 
large passenger traffic would also soon spring up with Cutch, the 
residents of which country would then have only a three hours^ 
voyage across the gulf and then a land journey to any point they 
might wish to reach. This, if there were a railway, especially now 
that the Bhavnagar- Wadhwan and Bhavnagar- Dhoraji railway is 
completed, would be a very simple matter. There is a made-road 
from the town of Kavanagar to the port of Bedi. There is a light- 
house at Roji Mata about four miles north of Bedi village. Roji is a 
favourite summer resort of the Jam. There are excellent salt-pans 
at Bedi and a salt custom-house about a mile and a quarter west 
of the bandar. The population of the village was 917 persons 
according to the census of 1872, and according to that of 1881 was 
1266 souls. 
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BBa'dlaj, formerly a separate tiubute-paying tdlulcah in Babri^var, 
but now under Junagad jurisdiction, is about eleven miles west of 
Jafarabad and five miles north of Dhara bandar. The population 


according to the census of 1872 was 499 and according to that of 


1881 549 souls. The Grasids are Bdbrias of the Vara sub-tribe. 


BBa'dla, the chief town of the small mahdl of the same name, 
is about eighteen miles south-east of Rdjkot, and, like Atkot, was 
originally a Kathi holding, but was acquired by isTavaQagar during 
the time of Mer^man Khavds. By the census of 1872 it had a 
population of 1512 souls which rose to 1770 in 1881. The Bhddla 
(vid) grass land is very large, so much so that it is said that in a good 
year a hror or 10,000,000 pulies or bundles of grass can be cut there* 
Briefly, it will yield in a good year about ten million pounds of grass. 
During the recent sArcity, all the da/rhdri cattle, elephants, camels, 
horses, oxen, &c., were sent there to graze. 

Bhadli is about fifteen miles north-east of Babra and eighteen 
, miles west of the railway station at Hing 61 a and sixteen miles 
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nortli-wesfc of the Dhasa i*ailway station ^ had a population of 1625 
souls according to the census of 1872 and according to that of 1 881 
1390 souls. It} was originally a famous holding of a Chudasama 
Bliayad of Juuagad, from whom it was conquered in the eighteenth 
centory by the Kliachar 'Eathis, who hold it at the present day. Most 
of the Chudasama houses of Gujarat and the BhM derive their origin 
from the Raos of Bhadli. Bhadli is now subordinate to the Biibra 
tJiiUiah, It is situated on a tributary of the Ghelo river. Bhan 
Khachar of Bhadli was a noted freebooter of the latter end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Blia'drodj with a population of 2239 in 1872, but which fell to 
1802 in 1881 after the 1878-79 famine, is situated four miles north- 
east of Mahnva and fifty-one miles south-west of Bhavnagar. It is 
built on the western bank of the Bhadrodi river. It was here that 
Bukmiiyo, brother of Eukmini, overtook Krishna when he was 
carrying off that lady, and a battle was fought, in which Rnkmaiyo 
was defeated and taken prisoner, and only released^ after Krishna 
had contemptuously caused his moustache and whiskers, and the 
hair of his head shaved off. As Rukmaiyo had solemnly sworn never 
to return to Kundanpur unless victorious and unless he should im- 
prison Krishna and bring back his sister Eukmini, he was much 
perplexed how to act now that he had been not only defeated but 
disgraced. He finally resolved to reside on the battle-field, and 
established them a small temple of Mahadev, which he named 
Bhadreshvar. ^ By degrees a village sprung up, first called Bhadra- 
nagar which has by degrees been corrupted into Bhadrod. When 
the Valas were forced to leave Talaja hy the Muhammadans in the 
time of Selait Vala (about a.d. 1544), they retired to Bhadrod 
and remained here for some time. During their rule, Gundala, 
between Nikol and Kalsax’, was the port of Bhadrod. It is now 
waste, and there stands only a deserted temifie of Hanuman on the 
old site. This temple is still called the Gand^lio Hanuman. The 
Khasias under Vijo and Misri Khasia conquered Mahuva and Bh4- 
drod in about 1744 from the Yalas, and Misri Khasia established 
himself at Bhadrod, while Vijo Khasia resided at Mahuva. Here 
the Khasias remained till 1784, when they were conquered by 
Tliakor Vakhatsinghji of Bhavnagar. Since this date Bhadrod has 
been a Bhavnagar possession. When the Vahls reigned at Talaja, 
Bhadrod belonged to them. Uga Yala of this line is a favourite local 
hero, and is said to have rescued Ea Kavat of Junagad when con- 
fined in a cage at the Shidl Island by Anant Cliavdo. As Yala 
UgO;, who was Ea Kuv^t’s sister^s son, had boasted at Junagad that 
lie could clap hands with one palm, a metaphor meaning that he was 
not dependant on Junagad for assistance, therefore, when Ea Kavat 
was in confinement in the Shial Island, he sent the following two 
verses to Vdla Uga^: 


3m 








. ^ GuJarAtiruBS ? Kar hmdii gmhiye, Kdgna hese ddU ; Ehhdihe na path ITgala, 
Fgaia^^ ghadi mas pramdn^ Vdlajota vdt, dnhhmyo geti 
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garrison and delivered Ra Kavat. It is said that when he forced 
his way to the Chavda^s palace seeking Anant^ that Anant^s wife 
met him and besought him to spare her husband's life in the follow» 
iog stanza^ : 

Yon have slain seven hundred herpes, 

And killed five hundred Pathans ; ^ ^ 

But if you slay Anant, who alone remains, 0 TJga, 

Then let there be Ebhal Y^la’s oath on you. 

Thus adjured, Vala Uga spared Anant^s life, but released all the 
kings whom he had imprisoned. He subsequently was slain by Ra 
/Kavat in revenge for a fancied insult at the time of the latter^s 
liberation. Pour silver coins of the Greek Bactrian monarch 
Apollodotus were found at Bhadi’od, and, strangely enough, one 
was found at Dhank, another ancient Vala settlement. 

Blaa'dva is a separate tribute-paying Jadeja holding of four 
villages in the Halar Prant. The chief has sixth class jurisdictional 
powers. It is situated fifteen miles south-east of Rajkot and about 
thirteen miles north-east of Gondal. The population of Bhadva 
according to the census of 1872 was 376 and according to that of 
1881 330 souls. 

BliadYa'ria is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the 
Wadhwan station ihcUiah. It is situated about twelve miles north- 
east of Wadhwan station, and about five miles south of Lakh tar 
railway station. The Grasias are Jhalas and Bhayad of Wadhwan. 
The tdlukah consists of two villages, Bhadvana and Khajeli. There 
is a large tank at Bhadvana south of the village. The quality of the 
land is inferior, as much of it is salt waste. The population accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 was 655 and according to that of 1881 
636 souls. 

Bha'kodar, distant about eight miles east of Jafarabad, and 
about a mile from the sea-shore, was included in Mr. Blane^s list of 
A.i). 1831 as a separate tribute-paying tdlukah held by Babrias of the 
Varu tribe. It is now under Junagad jurisdiction. The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1872 was 205 and according to that 
of 1881 187 souls. 

BIialga'iB., See Baubhoi. 

Bhalala is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the WadhwAn 
station thdnah. It is situated about twenty miles north-east of Wadh- 
wan station and six miles south of LiMpur Road railway station. 
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The tdluTtah consists of but one village, and the Grasihs are Jh4Ms 
Id Bhaydd of Wadhwda TJie_population according^ the census 
1872 was 272 and according to that of ISbl ooi souls. 

■Rhalea'mda is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under the 
B^ikal/S. It is situated eight miles north-west of Bhoika and 

?nlvtwo milesnorthoftheLimbdi railway station The Grasias 

are JMlasand are Bhayad of Limbdi The _ toZafea/. consists of 
three villages, Bhalgdmda, Borna, and Chornia. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1100 and according to that of 
1881 1211 souls. n r' 

Bha'mbliail is a small village under Bhavnagar nbout five nn es 
south of Botad. There is a railway station 

liere. The population according to tie census of 18 /^ was boU and 
Liordiug to that of 1881 639 souls. _ The celebrated Janda well is 
only one and a lialf miles south, of this yillage. ^ 

Bhamodra Mohota is about eighteen miles to the east of Kundla. 
In 1872 the population amounted to J219 souls, but fell to 846 in 
1881 after the famine of 1878-79. t^^rmerly there were iron-wks 
here, and the steel produced was famous in the neighbourhood tor 
sword blades, which were styled as being of the Bhamodra ore. 
/Ancient coins are often found at Bhamodra ; amongst these was 


one of ApollodotuSj besides others of the Kshatrapa^ Gupta, and 
Valablii kin^^s. Rcuth of the yillaQ:e is a larR'e tank, ox ■wmeo. 


V aiauui To the south of the yillage is a large tank, ot wjneh 

the northern bank alone has been built Avith masonry ; it appears 
of some antirpiity. About two miles south of Bhamodra is a small 
cave containing a symbol of Mahadev called the Kedarndth. There 
is a small Icuncl or reservoir near the cave called ^ the Kedar Kuna. 
In the month of Shrdvan or August a small fair is held here m 
honour of the Kedarnath Mahadev. 


Bhanda'ria is on the Maleshvari river i it had a population of 
1427 souls by the census of 1872,_hnt decreased to 1325 in 1881 


owino^ to the famine of 1878-79. Bhandaria is famous for its stone. 




a kind of laterifce. A very fine bridge of this stone has been thrown 
across the Maleshyari river at Bhandaria itself, which is on the high- 
road from Bhavnagar to Mahuva. The neighbouring hills, a branch 
of the Khokhara range, are called the Malnath hills, after a temple 
which lies in one of their gorges, and which is called the Malntlth 
Mahadev. This temple has a fine hund or reservoir of water close to 
it. The names of the principal hills near Bhandaria are the Kalvira, 
the the Bhinmal, the Kan-phata, and the Kurma. 

Bha'nYad. This city was originally founded by Bh^n Jethva 
of Ghumli, and was made a fortified town after the conquest of the 
country by the Jilm. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 3867 souls, and 4562 according to the census of 1S8L There, 
is an old temple of Bhdnn^th Mahadev in Bhanvad. To the 
-south of the town there is an old banian tree called the Bhiit-vad 
,or Ghost’s banian, the legend about which is as follows. When 
Bhin Jethva ruled at Ghumli he had a flower garden on the present 
site of GhumE wMdh was called the Bhanv^di whence in after- times 
■' ^rden was entrusted 'to the charge ,of a 
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Kathi named Maiigro wlio was a great fatonrite of Blian JetliWs. 
Mangro^s reputation was so great that no raiders or freebooters 
dared to trouble the Jethva dominions. M^ngro was a devotee of 
the Harsad Mother at Miyani. During Ms absence a KatM free- 
booter named Vaia Uga came and carried off the Gimmli cattle. 
Bhan Jethva pursued the robbers and overtook them at Nared 
situated on the banks of the Hiran river in the Gir. Here they had 
encamped with the Ghumli cattle. Bhan Jethva camped close by and 
shortly afterwards challenged them to settle the matter by a combat 
between two champions one from either side. If the Ghumli cham- 
pion were victorious the cattle were to be restored, but if he were 
defeated they were to be retained by the robbers. The robbers as- 
sented to this proposal Now it so happened that there lived a Vanya 
maiden named Padmdvati at the village of Patan inthe Alech hills 
who had heard much of the exploits of Mangro, so much so that she 
fell in love with him without having ever seen him, and was wmnt 
to visit daily a temple of Shiv near the village and implore the god 
to give her Mangro as a husband. When Maugro heard at Miyani 
of the capture of the Ghumli cattle and the departure of Bhan Jethva 
in pursuit, he at once mounted and set off with 120 horsemen to 
follow him. When they reached Patan they halted to rest their 
horses, and Mangro himself alighted at the temple. Here the maiden 
repairing for her daily worship at the temple met him, and struck 
with his beauty askeel him who he tvas. He replied, ^ I am Mangro, 
the Kathi of Bhan Jethva.^ On hearing his name, she confessed her 
love for him and told him that she had since a long time been beseech- 
ing the god to grant him to her as a husband. Now she had seen 
him she besought him to accept her as a wife. Mangro, who had 
fallen in love with her the moment he saw her, promised to espouse 
her on his return. Thus saying he hastened on till he joined Bhan 
Jethva and accepted the office of Ghumli champion. But his heart 
was so soft from the love of Padmavati that he did not fight with his 
accustomed vigour, and was slain by the foe. Now though hei’oes 
who fall in battle never become ghosts, yet Mangro, whose heart was 
enslaved with love for the fair Padm^lvati, became one, and he 
specially haunted the banian tree at Nared where he was killed and 
the banian tree at Bhanvad. When Padmavati heard of Mtlngro’s 
death she permitted her parents to betroth her in marriage to the 
son of a wealthy merchant of Una. When the marriage procession 
left Una for Patan for the marriage of Padm^^vat^ they stopped at 
night under the Nared banian tree. Now, Arshi, uncle of Sl^lngro, 
was the chief man of the procession, and when sleeping at night he 
was awoke by the tears of Miingro dropping on him. Then he 
addressed him and asked him how he fared. Mangro told him that 
he had become a ghost for love of Padmavati, and requested Arshi 
to take him with the bridal procession. To this Arshi agreed on condi- 
tion that he consented to return whenever ordered. Md^ngro agreed 
accompanied the procession in an invisible form and by his 
deformed tlie bridegroom and also smote bim with leprosy. 
,’any48 in alarm consulted ArsM as to the reason, and he told 
HMk the story of Mangro. On this tho Y^iUyfe agreed to Mingro’s 
imarriage with Padmavati on conditidartlat lie should restore her,^ 
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after the ceremoBy was ooD-cliided. TMs was agreed to^ and Maiigro 
assuming tlie appearance of a very handsome yonng man accompanied 
the procession to Pdtan. When it reached the Tillage some of the 
villagers told Padmavati that her betrothed husband was deformed 
and a leper* She sat in a balcony to watch the procession pass and 
at once recognized her love Md^ngro. On seeing him she uttered 
this couplet 

Oh most handsome youth, yon have well accompanied the bridal procession 
of Arshi- : 

I recognize you by your horse and have seen my beloved Mangro. 

Padmavati then married Mdngro the ghost, and then she accom- 
panied them back to their village. When they reached the banian 
tree at Nared, Arshi told M4ngro to remain there and restore the 
bride to her proper husband. Mangro did so, and promised Arshi 
that if he would establish his funeral monument at the Nared and 
Bhanvad banian-trees, he would always asvsist him and others who 
should invoke his aid. Arshi erected the pillars, and he and others 
derived much aid in obtaining the performance of requests made to 
Mangro. Whenever marriages are performed in villages anywhere 
near these two banian trees, the bride and bridegroom are brought , 
to the tree and there offer a cocoanut to Mangro and then the 
marriage cei’emony is considered complete. There is a small river 
called the Bhdnvadi which flows near the town of Bhanvad, It 
joins the Vartu river about a mile further on near the shrine of the 
Indreshvar Mahddev. Bhanvad is the head- quarters of the vahi- ' 
vatddr or chief revenue official of the parganah and there is also a , 
native judge^s court here. There is also a vernacular school here 
and a branch post office. 

Bhanduri, a large village with a population of 981 souls accord- 
ing to the 1872 census which increased in 1881 to 1095, is situated on 
the Junagad-VeiAval trunk road at a distance of about thirty -eight 
■y miles from Junagad and eighteen miles from Veravai. It is the 
head-quarters of the mahal of that name, and a vahivatddr and a 
second class magistrate reside there. There is no outer town wall, ' 
but an inner citadel which has a picturesque appearance. The sugar- 
cane of this part of the country is particularly good. 

Bhanda'ria is a separate tribute-paying tdluh^Ji under the Chok “ 
tlianah from which it is about three and^a half miles distant to the. 
eastward. It is a holding of the Kamlia Ahirs and consists of but 
one village. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
711 and according to that of 1881 910 souls. 

Bha'rejraj corrupted from Bhdnejra, the village of the Sister^s Son, 
because this village was given from Dhandhalpur to a nephew, a 
KatMof the sub-tribe of Bhambhla, by whose descendants it is held ] 
to this day. • The tdlukah consists of one village and is a separate i 
tribute-paying state subordinate to the Ohotila thdnah. It lies si^ 
mil^ to the south-west of Ghuda railway station. The populat?^ 
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la ^,ng to tTie census of 1872 was 378 and according to tliat of 


0®^' B1:^.27 souls ; it is about ten miles north-west of Ranpnr. 

® Jl^atlia^ll is a separate tribute-paying state consisting of but one 
nllag jl 3 jg subordinate to the Wadliw an station from which 

^listant about eighteen miles to the eastward. The tdMkMrs 
1 jnala Rajputs and cadets of Wadhwan. Bhath^n is eleyen miles 
nortt Limbdi railway station. The population accord- 


fzo the census of 1872 was 816 and according to that of 1881 
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■ ^Ratvadar wag a separate ^ tribute-paying idlii'kah of the 
Babriavar district^ but is now under Junagad jurisdiction. It is 
about ten miles north of Jafarabad. The Grasias are Babrias of the 
Varii tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
eight and according to that of 1881 forty-six souls. 

Bha'vnagar State lies at the head and west side of the Gulf of 
Cambay between 21° 18' and 22° 18' north latitude, and 71'^ 15' and 
72° IS' east longitude. Its area is about 2784 square miles, with a 
population, according to the census of 1872, of 428,500 souls. It is 
bounded on the north by Ranpur, Ahmadabad, and by Jhalavad and 
the Panchdl ; on the east by the Gulf of Cambay and Dhandhuka ; on 
the south by the Arabian Sea ; and on the west by Sorath, Kathiawar, 
and Halar. Bhavnagar is divided into ten snb-divisions or 'parganahs^ 
Daskrohi, Sihor, Mahnva, Kundla; Lilia, Umrala, Botad, Gadhra, 
Bhal, and Talaja. The aspect of the country differs widely in 
different places, being in some parts, such as the Bhal, a mere salt 
fiat, in Lilia a rich plain of black soil, while parts of the Sihor range 
and the hills in the Kundla and other districts show a country almost 
mountainous. The principal ranges of hills are those of Sihor,' 
Khokhra, Und, the Babriadhar, and the outlying hills of the Gir on 
the western border ; the highest is the Mitiala hill, which reaches over 
1000 feet. They are all volcanic, and consist of trap and basalt 
piercing through, and in places elevating, a coarse sandy limestone. 
In places, however, both laterite of good quality for building-stone 
and a conglomerate are to be found, the latter abounding in fossils. 
As a rule, the northern sub-divisions are bare of trees, but the Sihor 
hills are covered with a dense scrub jungle, and the southern sub- 
divisions are better wooded, though much inferior in this respect to 
Gujarat proper. The principal rivers are the Sukh Bhadar, the 
Kalobhar, the Ghelo, the Shatrunji, the Bagad, and the Mdlan ,* none 
of them are of any great length of course, but the water in the three 
last continues flowing throughout the year, and is used for irrigation. 

Bhavnagar is, on the whole, well supplied with well water, which 
in the south is found near the surface. There is a fine artificial lake, 
about five miles in circnmference, near the capital, formed by bunding 
across the bed of the Gadechi river, from which the water is 
conveyed in a small canal to tanks and in the town. The port is 
^"'sttpplied from another artificial lake in front of the chiefs palace, 
JIBesides these, most of the villages have small tanks, or ponds, in 
I^Hch the water rarely lasts after the beginning of April. In the 
which is a salt flat like „ the Ran of. Outch, md is always more 
less overflowed in the rainy season, the water is brackish, except 
>hadh, and the water supply is from ponds and reseryoirs. ; 
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Except in the Bh41, where it is much impregnated 
matter, the soil is almost everywhere black garden and dry-cro|^^^|g 
The salt soil of the Bhdl produces a fine wheat without 
of the variety called Mtha, The climate especially in the 
pleasant, and the heat in the hottest portion is not comparable^ 
Gujarat proper. The thermometric readings ^ at Bhavnagar^ * 

mean minimum of 53° in January, and a maximum of 108° in * 

During the ten years ending 1882 the rainfall at Bhdvnagar averi 
twenty-six inches. The only important forests are the Sihor foission 
chiefly of thorny acacias with a few tamarind Tamarindus indica 
and Urn.h trees Melia azadirachta, and the Mahuva forest between 
the villages of Karla and Karmadia ; but a few fine trees may be 
found near villages. Amongst these is a remarkable specimen of the 
haohah Adansonia digitata, called in Kathiawar rukhdo, and in 
Gujarat clioramla, which is growing near the village of Chancli 
on the sea-coast. This tree exceeds a hundred feet in girth at a 
height of about four feet from the ground. During the last few 
years, besides teak Tectona grandis, beda Terminalia bellerica, 
Casuarina equisetifolia, and mango Mangifera indica, over a hundred 
thousand cocoanuts have been planted. The crops consist chiefly 
of cotton, juvdr, hdjri, wheat, gi^am, oil-seeds, and sugarcane. 
Tobacco is grown, but not in sufficient quantities for even local 
consumption. Cotton is now irrigated in most villages during 
breaks in the rainy season, while the practice of sowing it before 
the monsoon, and raising it by irrigation, is spreading rapidly. 

Of notable domestic animals the Darb^r possess a fine breed of 
buffaloes, which have carried off the prize wherever exhibited. There 
is also a horse-breeding establishment at Bhavnagar. Of wild 
animals the Hon has been extinct in Bhavnagar territory since the 
last twenty-five years, at about which time the last was shot in the 
Sihor forest. Panthers, hymnas, wolves, jackals, and foxes are still 
to be found. Wild hog may he found in the Sihor forest and other 
places. JSfilgJiai Portax pictus are still to be found, though, owing 
to the large extension of cotton cultivation of late years, many have 
been slaughtered. Antelope Antilope cervicapra and chinhamh 
Gazella bennettii exist, though in much diminished number. In 
the cold weather large flocks of Oullum {kulang) of two kinds, Grus 
cinerea and Anthropoides virgo, visit these districts, as do a few 
duck and snipe. 

Of the total population (428,500) 90'27 per cent were Hindus, 
8‘0 per cent Musalmans, *0142 Parsis, *0008 Christians, and 1*115 
miscellaneous. Of these 226,371 or fifty-three per cent were males, 
and 202,129 or forty-seven per cent females, that is an average of 
1*114 males to one female. Kanbis, besides their legitimate work 
of cultivation, occupy themselves as masons. Trade in Bhavnagai^ 
being brisk, there are many V^nids and Brahmans resident there ; 
the latter belong principally to the Ndgar, Audich, Modh, and 
Shrimdli divisions. The Khdrvds, a class of Muhammadan seamen, 
copae principall;iir from Qogha, but the coast Kolis are excellent 
sailors, There is a curious class of people called Gandharias who 
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in rope- making; and of wliotn tkere are about a bundred families in 
Bliaynagar. There are several large Muhammadan merchants in the 
towns of Bhtivnagar and Mahuva—KhojaS; MehmanS; and Arabs, 
The most enterprising and intellectual class is the Nagar Brahmans^ 
who monopolize most of the state offices. Salt is manufactured by 
Agria Kolis. The MiisalrniinS; as a rule, are oil-pressers, grocers, 
carpet-weavers, book-binders, small retail dealers, weavers, cutlers, 
and sl 2 mhis. The Parsis are principally shopkeepers, liquor-dis- 
tillers, and clock-makers.' ' 

The censUvS returns of 1872 show 125,005 houses, or, on an average, 
fortj-fi.ve to the square mile. Of these, 7905 were built of stone 
brick and mortar, and contained 27,668 persons, or between three 
and four souls to each house y the remaining 117,100 houses had 
either walls of stones, plastered with roofs of thatch or tiles, and 
contained 400,832 people or four souls to each house. Of late years, 
especially in Bhavnagar and other large towns, new houses have been 
better built. 

Of the total 659 villages, 155 have less than 200 inhabitants; 
257 have from 200 to 500 ; 167 from 500 to 1000; sixty-six from 
1000 to 2000 ; four from 2000 to 3000 ; four from 3000 to 5000 ; 
thi'ee from 5000 to 10,000 ; and two from 10,000 to 15,000 ; and 
Bhavnagar, the largest town in the state contains 47,790. 

Besides Bhavnagar there are five ports frequented at the present 
day, Mabuva, Pipav4v, Kdthivadar, Sundrai, and Sultan pur, of which 
Mahuva is at present the most flourishing, but the Pipavav creek 
offers the best shelter in the rainy season.^ 

The principal moneylenders are N%ar Brahmans, Yanias, 
Lohauas, Bhdti5,s, Kanbis, Yoras, Khojas, Mehmans, and a few 
Arabs. Among merchants the usual rate of interest is from four 
and a half to eight per cent ; among cultivators from six to twelve 
per cent ; among Grasias, or landowners, from nine to eighteen per 
cent unless land be mortgaged collaterally as security. If, too, 
ornaments are pledged as security, the rate of interest is lowered. 
The Imperial rupee is the only current coinage in the Bhavnagar 
state, agreeably to treaty of the 8th September 1840 concluded 
betvreen Thakor Yajesinghji and the Brifcish Government; formerly 
the Bhavnagar mint appears to have issued a copper coinage, and a 
few silver coins for a short time. 

The Bhavnagar chief belongs to the Gohil clan, who claim to be 
descended from Shalivahan though Colonel Tod considers that they 
may lay claim to Solar origin, and evidently considers that there is 
an affinity between the Gohils and Gehlots. Whichever theory be 
true, of this there is no doubt but that they came to the peninsula 
from Kliergad, on the Loni, in Marwdr, whence they were expelled 
by the Rathods. Their chief at this time was Sejakji, who was 
fortunate enough to marry his daughter Ydlam Kunvarba to the 
Kunvar Khengar, son of the Ra of Junagad who is called Kavat or 
Kavad, Ra Kavat is said to have given Sejakji a grant of Shahpur in 


^ Details of tlie BM^nagar ports are given above pp. 227 • 241. 
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was only a half -brother of Valam Knnvarba; but her brothers by the 
whole blood were Sarangji and Shahji, who accompanied her to 
Junagad^ and through her interest Sai’angji obtained a grant of 
the Arthila cJiovisi while Shahji received the cJiovisi of Mandvi. 
Sejakji bestowed from his conquests the following villages upon his 
brothers, viz. Bagad to Hanuji^ Tatam to Mansinghji, Tiirkha to 
Dudaji^ and Paliad to Dep^lji, His fifth brother, Visoji, went to 
Khas, and married the daughter of a Mer of the Dhandhuka family 
and founded the tribe of Khasia ; others, however, say that Visoji 
was son of Sejakp and brcd^r of Hanoji, &c., and probably this is 
the more reliable account. Sejakji was succeeded by Eanoji, his 
. son, who founded E4npur, and moved thither the G-ohil capital ; lie 
was, however, expelled thence by the Muhammadans and slain in 
about A.n. 1309. His son Mokher^ji moved south and conquered 
first Bhimrad from the V^las, and subsequently Umrala from the 
Kolis, and made this last town his capital, Mokheraji next conquered 
’Khokhra, and thence surprised Gogha, expelling the Muhammadan 
Kasbatis. His next conquest was the island of Piram which he 
conquered from the B4ria KoHs, and residing there devoted himself 
to consolidate his dominion. It seems probable that he was unable 
to retain possession of Gogha, and hence betook himself ,ta;i 
stronghold of Piram. His daring attack on and plunder of Grog 
however, drew on him the arms of the Emperor Muhammad Toghlak 
of Delhi, who came to Gujarat about this time, and in spite of a 
gallant resistance Mokheraji was defeated and slain. His eldest 
son, Dungarji, managed to escape to Hathasni in Und Sarvaiya, 
and his younger son, Semarsinghji, fled to Ins maternal grandfather 
at Rajpipla, whom he eventuahy succeeded. After the Emperor with- 
drew from the province, Dungarji succeeded Mokheraji (his father) 
as head of this the senior branch of the Gohils, and was succeeded 
by his sou Vijoji, who was succeeded by his son Kanoji. At the 
xleath of Kanoji his son Sarangji was seated on the gdcli. About 
this time the army of the Ahmadahad vSultan came to Gohilvad to 
levy tribute. R4mji, uncle of S^x^angji, saying that there was not 
sufficient money in the treasury, paid a portion of the sum demanded 
and handed over Sarangi as security for the remainder, and himself 
usurped the gddi. S^x'angji w^as accordingly carried off as a hostage 
to Ahmadahad but no efforts were made by his uncle to effect his 
release. Sarangji eventually effected his escape from Ahmadahad 
by the aid of a potter and some wandering ascetics, and then, with 
the aid of the Raval of Chdmpaner, marched to Gohilvad to recover 
his dominions from his uncle, and in a few weeks reached Umrala. 
Rdmji, who had heard of his arrival, now called on his kinsmen of 
Lathi and Gariadhar to assist him, promising to the first the tapa 
of V alukad and twelve villages, and to the latter the tapa of Ti4paj 
and twelve villages. They accepted the grants, but repaired to 
Sarangji at Dmrdla and asked him if he would confirm them. On 
his assent tjSiey |oj|ed him, and all prepared to march against Ramji. 
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and surrendered the gadi to Sarangi^ who in return bestowed on him 

tile tcqms of Ukharla, Bareli, Aghidli, and Monpur. As Eamji had ^ 

ruled at Gogha his offspring are known as Goghari Gohlis. He Bhaymagak. 

resided after his abdication at Dharai under Monpur. 

In accordance with a request made to him at Champaner by Pdtai 
Eaval, Sarangji ascending the gddi assumed the title of RavaL 
Sarangji was succeeded by his son Shaydas, who in his turn was 
succeeded by Jetaji, who had two sons, (1) Ramdasji, who succeeded 
him ; and (2) Gangdasji, w^ho received Chamardi in girds ; the 
descendants of Gangdasji are called Chamardia Gohils, and are to 
be found at Bhuj in Cutch. Ramdasji had three sons : (1) Sartanji, 
who succeeded him ,* (2) Sadulji, who received Adhevada ; and (8) 

Bhimji, who received Tana in appanage ; the descendants of BLiirnii 
are known as Tania Eavals. Ramdas is said to have married a lady 
of the Chitor house, and to have been slain while yet wearing his 
wedding garments, in repulsing an attack made upon Chitor 
territory by Sultan Mahmud Khilji of M^lwa. Sartdnji was suc- 
ceeded by his son Visoji, his other sons, Devoji, Viroji, and Mokaji 
receiving the villages of Pachhegam, Avania, and Navania re- 
spectively. The descendants of Devoji are called Devani, of Viroji 
Virdni, and of Mokaji Mok4.ni. Viroji had a son named Vachhaji, 
who I'endered valuable aid to Thakor Visoji, and in reward received 
the villages of Khoklira and Kanad. His descendants are called 
Vachhani. One of his descendants, named Monaji, in Samvat 1867 
(a. 53. 1811) wrote over half of Khokhra to the British Government. 

Diunng V^isojfs reign a dispute arose between the Jani and Raua 
tribes of the Audich Brahmans of Sihor, and either party summoned 
neighbouring chieftains to their aid ; the Ranas asked Kandhoji, 
the chieftain of Gariiidhar, for assistance, and the Janis implored 
the aid of Visoji of Umrala. Visoji, coming through a pass in the 
hills, surprised Kandhoji and drove him from Sihor, of %vhich he 
took possession, and fortifying the town made it his capital. Visoji 
had three sons : (1) Dhunoji, who succeeded his father (2) ; Bhiinaji, 
who received Haliad; and (8) Kasiaji, who received Bhadli in appa- 
nage. During Dhunoji^s reign Noghanji, son of Kandhoji, was chief- 
tain of Gariadhar ; he had a fend with his neighbour Loma Kathi of 
Kherdi w^'ho eventually drove him from Gariadhar, and himself took 
possession of that town. Noghanji now applied to Dhunoji for 
assistance. Dhunoji commenced collecting forces to aid him, 
but was, in 1619, suddenly attacked by the Kathis, who defeated 
and slew him near the village of Velavadar, now under "Vala. 

Dhunoji was succeeded by his son Ratanji, whose short reign lasted 
but a year, he being slain near Mandvi, now under Palitana, while 
fighting with a band of Khumans, KhasMs, and Sarvaiyas, who had 
attacked Kandd. Eatanji defeated them, but was slain in the 
pursuit. Ratanji had three sons : (1) Harbhamji, who succeeded 
him ; (2) Govindji, the founder of the sub-tribe of Govindani Gohils ; 
and (3) Sarangji. He had also a daughter, Lilanjiba, who married 
'Rm Bhara of Cutch. Harbhamji reigned for two years only, and 
died in A.n. 1622, leaving an infant Bom m Akheraji. Govindji 
now usux’ped the gddi, and Anojib% the mother of Akheraj, 
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Kukad from the Ahirs, and also founded the village of Dihor. 
Akherajji employed the Muhammadan tMnahddr of Loliyanaj Desai 
Ramjij as his minister, and thus subjected Satrasalji to his authority. 
Noghanji, formerly of Gariadhar, now requested his aid in recoveiung 
that town ; this Akherajji willingly accorded him^ and by a fortunate 
surprise the Kathis were driven out, and Noghanji recovered his 
former capital, Akherajji was an influential chief, and received 
from the Muhammadan Government a grant of the chauth of the 
port of Gogha. Akherdjji was succeeded by Ratanji who had a long 
and peaceful reign from 1660 -1703. In 1703 Ratanji died and 
was succeeded by Bhavsinghji In 1722-28 Kantaji Kadam Bande 
and Pilciji Gaekwar made a raid on Sihor and were repulsed by 
Bhavsinghji, though not without much loss, and he was so 
impressed -with the danger he had run from having no means of 
escape, that he removed his residence from Sihor to the small village 
of Vadva, on a creek, and here in 1 723 founded the city of 
Ehavnagar. 

He enlarged Bhavnagar, encroached on Gogha, and consolidated 
his rule, and in 1789 entered into a treaty with the Abyssinian 
Kilaclar (popularly called the Sidi) of Surat for the protection of 
the Bhavnagar trade. In this treaty it was agreed that Bhavsinghji 
should pay the Sidi 1 J per cent on the sea customs revenue of the 
Bhavnagaa* port, that Surat merchants should enjoy certain relax- 
ations of customs dues, while the merchandise of Bhavnagar should 
be duty-free at Surat. It was further agreed that either party 
should do their utmost to suppress piracy which had existed on the 
coast of Sanrashtra from the earliest times. Bh^vsinhgji continued 
his treaty of alliance with the English, and carefully cultivated their 
acquaintance. He died in 1764, after a long and successful career, 
during which he contrived to absorb most of the crown villages and 
(Myuw near Bhavnagar, Sihor, and Umrdla, and wrested ""TrapaJ 
from a P41itaaa Bh^yad, and Sult4npur from the Koli pirates, and 
annexed them to his diminions. Bhavsinghji was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Akherajji, in 1764. He was fifty years old when he 
mounted the gddi. Bhavsinghji had already in his lifetime bestowed 
Vala and two other villages on his second son, Visoji, and Yalanow 
forms, 'a eMeldom. , At the collapse of the Moghal empire 
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tlmnalidars of MaliiiYa l3ecame independent ; ihey were Ivha- 
redia Sipahis;, and by no means capable of alone controlling tlie 
neigtibouriiig warlike tribes of Kbasias, Khumans, and Babrias. Now 
Mishri Khasia^ wbo bad been driven from Mitiala by Samat Kbnman; 
bad settled in Sbevdivadar near Mabuva, He, seeing tbe weakness 
of tbe Kbaredias^ set tbem on one side and usurped tbe government 
of Mabuva and conquered many of tbe neighbouring villages^ 
extending bis raids as far as Bbavnagar territory. But these were 
repulsed by Akberajji. Akberdjji aided tbe Pesbwa’s army in 
expelling Mominkban from Gogba in 1764, and in reurard received 
a remission of certain tribute, and received in indm the Bbavnagar 
duties estimated at from £300 to £400 (Es. 3000 - 4000) annually. 
Ill A.D, 1771 tbe British Government entered into a treaty -with the 
Nawab of Cambay, in which tbe Nawab bound himself never, on. 
any pretence, to molest tbe ancient possessions of Akberajji, nor 
tbe town or port of Bbavnagar, and never to enhance tlie dues 
hitherto levied at Gogba. 

In 1771 Akberajji assisted tbe Bombay Government in reducing 
Talaja wEicb was occupied by piratical Kolis, After tbe conquest 
of Talaja, tbe fort was offered to Akberdjji by tbe Bombay Govern- 
ment, but be refused to accept it, and it w^as in consequence made 
over to tbe Nawab of Cambay. About this time (1771) Akberajji, 
at tbe request of tbe British Resident at Baroda, received and 
protected Ragbunatbrav Pesbwa, wbo bad incurred tbe displeasure 
of tbe reigning Pesbwa, and afterwards forwarded him to Bombay 
in one of bis own vessels. Akberajji died in 1772, and was succeeded 
by bis son Vakbtsingbji, familiarly called Atabhai, wbo was then 
twenty-four years of age. Vakbtsingbji purchased Talaja with 
tbe sanction of tbe English Government, and obtained an ordei" 
from tbe Nawab to tbe governor to evacuate tbe fort. Tbe governor, 
however, refused, and prepared for resistance. Vakbtsingbji 
accordingly marched thither in 1780 and after some fighting obtained 
possession of tbe place. Tbe long reign of Vakbtsingji was much 
harassed by tbe raids and daring outlawry of Kbuman Kathis, 
Jats, and Kolis, wbo often received support from Palitana and 
Junagad. But these freebooters were eventually compelled to submit. 
In 1804 Babaji Apaji, wbo was sent by tbe Gaekwdr to enforce 
tribute demands, came towards Sibor, and sent mhils to demand 
tribute. Vakbtsingbji refused to pay, and Bdibaji marching against 
that town cannonaded tbe place, but was unable to reduce it, and 
eventually was obliged to retire. In 1805, however, be marched 
with a large army on Bbavnagar, An artillery fi.re was kept up by 
both tbe camp and city for ten days, in which tbe city suffered 
more severely than Babaji’ s entrenched camp, Vakbtsingbji saw 
that a lengthened resistance would only procure him severer terms, 
and accordingly be paid tbe tribute demanded, and induced Babaji 
to retire. After tbe cession (1802-S) of Dbandbuka and Gogba tbe 
chief of Bbavnagar was tacitly permitted to exercise tbe same powers 
as before in tbe portion of bis estates within the sub-divisions of 
Dbandbuka and Gogba But in consequence of a serious abuse of 
power, bis villages in the British territory were, in 1816, placed 
under tbe jurisdiction of tbe English courts. Vakhtsinghji died 
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in 1816 and was succeeded hj Ms son Vajesingliji during wliosa- * 
reign tlie Klniman Kd,tliis continued tlieir raids. One of tlie 
principal men Sadal Kliasia was in 1840 captured and confined wl 
5ie Ahmadabad Jail for ten years. Vajesingliji died in 1852 at thd 
age of seventy-two and was succeeded by Ms eldest gTandsoi| : 
Akberajji also called Dajiraj wbo died after a sTiort reign in 1851|^ 
without male issue. Dajiraj was succeeded by Ms brotlier Jasvaiit4 ' 
singji. The cMef event of Ms reign was the restoration in^ 1866 om 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction over the Bhavnagar villages ii:|^ 
the sub-divisions of Dhandhuka and Gogha. In 1867 Jasvantsingjg 
was created TC.G.S.I. He died in 1870 leaving two minor sonsj; 
Takhatsingji and Jav&singji. During the minority of theeldesil 
son Takhatsingji who joined the Eajkumar College in 1871 th« 
state was managed by a joint administration composed of a Britislw 
European officer^ and the minister Azam Gaurishankar Udaya™ 
shankar^ C.S.I. The important measures taken by the joint 
administration were the introduction of the revenue survey and of 
the khdtdbandi or cash settlement in lieu of the old hhdgvatdi or crop- 
share system, and the construction of several important public 
works including the railway.® In 1876 Takhatsingji made a tour 
in India accompanied by Ms tutor Captain Nutt. In 1877 Takhat- 
singji attended the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi where he received 
a banner from His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
and his salute was increased from eleven to fifteen guns. _^On his 
return he gave £11,400 for throwing a fine bridge over the Aji river 
at Rajkot. On the 5th of April 1878 Takhatsingji was installed on 
the gddi or throne. Immediately after this the chief gave £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) for building a new wing to the Rajkumdr College at 
Efijkot and towards an endowment fund. In May 1881 Takhatsingji 
was made K.C.SJ., and in June 1883 he gave a donation of £10,000 
(Rs. 1,00,000) to the Northbrook Club in England. 

There are two principal divisions in the land tenures, the hhdlsah 
or ci'own lands, and the bdrkhali or lands held by vassals and others. 
The hhdlsah consists of two kinds : lands held by cultivators 
directly of the state for a fixed term of years on the hhdtdhandi 
system ; and hdrkhali land situated in the lands of crown villages 
held direct of the state, on the ggasdita^ dharmdday jivdi, indmi^ 
or service tenures. The 'pasdita laud is land held rent-free of the 
state on condition of village police service. Dharmdda,^ or tenure 
by religious service, includes lands bestowed on ascetics or holy 
men of whatever religion, as well as grants in endowment of 
mosques, temples &c. ; jivdi includes lands granted for maintenance, 
as well as purely service tenui-es, and, except that it also inohxdes 
maintenance, corresponds nearly with the patdmt tenure of 
Bajputana. The indmi tenure differs from the others in that no 
service can be demanded from the tenant ; fealty and allegiance are 
however inseparable from tMs as from all the tenures. Patel palat 


iThe IKxropea^ admimstrators between 1870 and 1878 were Mr, E, H. Fercival, 
0*8^' Major J. W. Watson, and Colonel W. C. Farr. ' 

s Petaik are given above k the Trade Chapter, pp. 223-225. 
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is one of tlie service tenures^ and consists of land granted free of 
estate dues to paie/s or lieadmen in consideration of their services 
in the village, a,nd instead of pecaniary remuneration. Land held 


under the khdtahandL tenure pays a fixed amount to the state for a 
stated period of yearS;, and the holders are liable to ejection only in 
the following events : where they fail to pay their assessment ; 
where previous remissions of the assessment have been granted,' and / 
nevortlieless the holder does not cultivate his holding, and on 
inquiry being made it is found that he has not sufficient cattle or 
means to cultivate his holding without frequent remissions of the 
assessment. The tenant has no power to transfer his holding, land 
only being transferred, in the cases above quoted, by the state 
alone, and on such transfers being made it is usual for the incoming 
tenant to pay the state a sum of money called saho^r or siihri as a 
royalty. 

In vassal-held villages the old bhdgvatdi system of dividing the 
produce is still in force, and here theoretically the tenant is a tenant 
at will, though the landowners are influenced both by self-interest 
and prescription, and rarely terminate a tenure. In bhagvatdi 
villages two systems prevail : DJiM called in Gujarat kaltar whereby 
a rough assessment of the state share is made from the standing 
crop, and where the tenant^s gross produce is brought to the village 
grain yard; here the rdjbkdg or state share is separated from the 
cultivator's share {khedu bhdg), and this done the tenant may 
remove his share of the grain to his own house. No land is liable 
to be sold by order of any civil court in payment of a cultivator's 
private debts. The cultivator's cattle and implements of husbandry 
are specially exempted from sale by order of any civil court. The 
usual mode of internal management of vassal villages resembles 
closely the manorial system of English holdings. Thus the gdmdii 
land corresponds to tenemental land, and the gharkked to the 
demesne lands. Where there are more than one landholder and a 
complete separation of interests has not been made, it is usual for 
each shareholder to have separate gharkked (or demesne) land, 
wdiile the tenemental lauds remain Joint amongst all the share- 
holders, the produce being divided according to the position of each 
in the family. The assessment is collected by three instalments, the 
fii’st on Mdha Slid 2nd in February ; the second on Vaishdkh 8ud 
2nd in May, and the third on Ashdd 8ud 2nd in July. Arrears of 
land revenue are enforced by mohsals, and these failing to procure 
payment, the property of the cultivator excluding his cattle and 
implements of husbandry are sold to satisfy the state demands. 
Such cases are, however, of rare occurrence, as remissions are 
liberally granted. 

There are in all fifteen criminal courts in the state, eleven courts 
of Mahal Nydyddkishes^ with powers of imprisonment of either 
description up to six months and fine up to £20; two Assistant 
Nyd/yddhishes^ with powers of imprisonment up to seven and three 
years and fine up to £200 and £100 respectively ; one Sar- 
Nydyddliidh with powers of imprisonment of eithex^ description up 
to fourteen years and fine up to £500. In oases where a heavier 
sentence is necessary, this official obtain® Barbaras sanction 
'b 613-50 
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"before executing sentence. The Sar-Nydijddhuh hears appeals from 
the Assistants and MaJidl Nydyddhishes^ bat the Darbar Huzar 
Court is the final court of appeal. The village police consists of a 
muMi or police patel aided by the village ‘pasditds^ and in addition 
to these a regular police force of horse and foot is employed. There 
are pagis or trackers in all villages of any importance^ and in 
many villages the pasditds -willingly agree to be responsible for 
compensation in case of robberies being committed within the village 
lands. 

The total gross revenue in 1876 amounted to £268,121^ of which 
the chief items were land revenue £200^615^ customs £30^541^ and 
interest on Government securities £14^435. The entire amount of 
tribute and similar demands paid annually by the Bhavnagar state 
through the British Government are £12,806 to the British Govern- 
ment, ElsOO to the Gaekwdr, and £3186 to the Junagad state. The;i 
postal arrangements are under the charge of the inspecting post-* 
master, Gutch and Kathiawar. The state has also four lines of : 
local post connection with the several mahtUs. 

In 1882-83 there were 123 schools with 7131 pupils. There are 
eight dispensaries at Bhavnagar, Mahuva, Sihor, G^dhra, Umralo, 
Kundla, Botad, and Tal^v. 

BlaaVnagar City is situated in north latitude 21^ 46' and east 
longitude 72° IT, and about thirty- eight feet high from the level 
of the sea. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
35,871 but in 1881 it rose to 47,792. 

Except the Oliadikani-dhar^ hills in the south and a few small 
hills here and tliere in the south-south-east and south-west, the 
country round the city is principally level and flat. The river 
Gadliechi takes its rise from the hills near the village of Sidhsai% 
four miles to the south-west of Bh?£vnagar, and joins the Bhavnagar 
creek near the town. Eormeidy, before the construction of the 
Giurishankar Talav, no water used to flow except in the rainy 
season, but water now flows in it all the year round. Bhavnagar is 
enclosed by a masonry wall with towers. Including the suburbs the 
area of Bhavnagar may roughly be said to be from one and a half 
miles to two miles, 

^ Bhdvnagar ^ya8 founded in 1723 by Bhavsingji on the site of a 
small village of Vadva near the creek, and to this city the Goliils 
removed their capital from Sihor. Prom its excellent position at 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay, as well as from the secure anchorage 
afforded by the excellent creek in its vicinity, it commenced at an 
early period to attract to itself no small share of the local trade of 
the gulf. The creek at low water has eighteen feet of watei*, but its 
advantages for shipping are partly neutralised by the violent tides, 
which when ebbing prevent all craft, except steamers, ascending to 
the present port, which, is situated about three miles from the 

^ It is said that the hills have derived the name from the fact that when the city 
of Bhd.vnagar was newly established, a strong body of sentinels, commonly called in 
-this country chatima, was posted here to apprise the population of the advent of an 

enemy. ' ' 
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moiitli of tlie creek. A small light-house is situated on the bandar Chapter XIII. 

or landing place, with a dioptric light placed on a square masonry 

tower fifty- one feet above high water, and another larger one is placed 

on a spot called Rognu-barun at the mouth of the creek. A hundred BhIvnmjae. 

years ago the sea- water used to come near the &a 7 ^(iar gate at high 

tides, but land was reclaimed slowly. In the land thus reclaimed 

sevez^al country presses for cotton have been erected, and large 

buildings built for them. 

Daring the nine yeai’s ending 1881-82, the imports rose from 
£686,800 (Rb. 63,68,000) in 1872-73 to £691,200 (Rs. 69,12,000) in 
1881-82, and the exports rose from £1,082,200 (Rs. 1,08,22,000) 
in 1872-73 to £1,42 1,000 (Rs. 1,42,1 0,000) in 1881-82. The principal 
articles of import were grain, spices, metals and sheets of metals, 
molasses, sesamum, Miordscmi oil-seed, piece-goods, and a large 
quantity of timber. Besides these kerosine oil and European 
medicines are largely imported. The principal articles of export 
were cotton, cotton yarn, piece-goods, dates, and clarified butter. 

The number of ships which visited Bhavnagar in a.d. 1881-82 was 
6227, and the number of ships which quitted the Bhdvnagar port 
during the same period was 6233. Of these ships the tonnage 
varied from about 35,000 of Bombay ships to about 200 of Kanara 
"ships.:.'' 

Of the inward traffic, owing fco the introduction of the railway, 
cotton is brought to Bhavnagar by railway from Junagad and 
Navanagar and from such distant places as Nadiad, Petlad, Anand, 

Borsad, Disa, Cambay, Limbdi, Wadhwan, and Lakhtar; sugar, 
molasses, grain, and clarified butter are brought from Delhi, Agra, 

Lucknow, Kanpur, Jaypur, Benares, Hiltlu'as, and Amritsar, by rail- 
way. Of the ouWard traffic the trade in timber has, since the 
opening of the railway, become four times greater than what it 
formeily was. Timber is now sent to Dhor^^ji, Gondal, Junagad, 
and to other places in the west, and to Vankciner, Moiwi, 

Dhraiigadhra, Wadhwan, Ranpur, Chuda, Saela, and to other places 
in the north, and to such distant places even as Viramgam, Mesaua, 

Bhandup, Palaupur, Disa, and Patan. Grain in large quantity is 
sent on both lines to Sorath, Halar, and Jhalavad. Cocoanuts, dates, 
and spices are sent in to all parts of Kathid-war, Gujarat, as well as 
to Pali and other places on the Rajputana railway. Cotton bales, 
which, owing to the early monsoon, were kept stored in Bhavnagar, 
are now sent to Bombay by railway when the ships and steamers ply 
no longer. Bhavnagar has five steam cotton-presses working with 
thirteen presses, and a new steam press is in coarse of construction. 

Besides these there are more than thirty country presses working 
half-pressed cotton bales, one cotton spinning and weaving mill, 
and a ginning factory. The principal manufactures of Bhavnagar are 
silk, principally used for women^s clothing and for local use i sugar- 
candy, which is made from sugar and largely sent into the interior 
of the country, and also into GujaiAt | boxes bound in brass and 
ii'on, which are sold largely and exported into the interior of the 
province ; horse- oaxTiages, shigrams^- chariots or and country . . , 

^^a.arts are also made here. The Bhdvnagar-made country carts . ' : 
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are largely exported by railway into many parts of KatMawar. 
Gliolidn or red coarse cloths are made and used locally. TiirbaiiSj 
fentas, and dhotidns are also made. Bhavnagar is famous for its 
manufactures of brass and copper pots, AYhicb are largely exported 
both to Bombay and into the interior of the province.^ Pots made 
of iron, such as ranghdddns^ <pavdlds, sundUu, shujris^ and other 
small articles, are locally used and sent into the interior of 
Kathiawar. Pine betelnut-»crackers are also made. Of late fine 
silver work has been turned out on the Cutch pattern. Electro* 
plated vessels are also made. Besides these there are lately started 
a factory of Mangalor tiles and bricks, a saw-mill, an ice factory, and 
an iron foundry, in which iron is cast and fine and fashionable rail* 
rngnjalis and staircases are made. 

The first school opened was a vernacular school in 1852. At 
present (1883) there are in the city one high-school including the 
Anglo -vernacular school aud two vernacular scliools, one being for 
boys and the other for girls. Besides these state schools, there is one 
vernacular school maintained by a Khoja merchant ^ there are two 
libraries, both maintained by the Darbar. Of these one is affiliated 
to the high-schooL The average rainfall in Bhavnagar is twenty-six 
inches. The highest fall on record was in 1878 554 inches and the 
lowest fall on record was 18| inches in 1871. The municipality in 
Bhavnagar is conducted by a board consisting of an official chair- 
man and two non-official members. The municipal income amounts " 
close to £3714 (Rs. 37,140) while the expenses amount to £4306 
(Rs. 48,0G1). The deficiency is met by the Darbar. In a.d. 1867 
a dispensary was opened. It has its own building with different 
wards for in-patients and a dissection -liall. In 1882-83 10,744 
persons were cured of which 157 -were in-patients. The dispensary 
is managed by two graduates and one passed midwife of the Grant 
Aledical College, Bombay. Between 1870 and 1882 Bhavnagar has 
spent about £538,000 (Rs. 53,80,000) on public works, exclusive of 
a large sum given in the construction of the railway. Much atten- 
tion has been given to water-works in this town, as in former times 
the inhabitants were wont to sirfler much inconvenience from the 
scanty supply which the town and its immediate vicinity afforded. 

To remove this inconvenience the Gaurishankar Lake, or the Gaga 
Talav as it is popularly called, has been constructed at an expense 
of about £55,800 (Rs. 5,58,000,) by throwing a large dam across the 
Gadhechi rivei% and is the chief source from which the water is 
supplied to the town and shipping. Another dam has been thrown 
across the Mahableshvari river, near the village of Bhikhada, about 
five miles from Bhavnagar. This is another basis from which, when 
found necessary, water could be brought into the Gaga Talav. Of the 
several public buildings those of the Courts of Justice and the High 
bchool are prominent. The High School has the Indo-Saracenic- 
style. Facing the High School are the Barbaras stables, which are 
very airy ; the boat basin, which was so useful in shipping ponies 
irom^the different chiefs of Kathiawar for Karachi, during the 
Afghan war, and the hydraulic lift ; the steam chain ferry ; an excel- 
lent public vegetable and fruit , market j good schools, among which 
may be mentioned the - "Vernacular School which has beeh'''i’ 
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erected by the present chief in commemoration of his late Ilani Chapter XIII, 
Miijiraj of Gondah The facade of the building is adorned with, states and Places,, 
locdaliions of the heads of a large number of Indian women repre- ^ 
senting the different castes and races of the country. The Post BhAnacak. 
OfBce^ and Telegraph OlEce^ the Jail, Percival Fountain, Engineers^ 

Office, the Offices of the Revenue Commissioner and other Officers, 
the Clock Tower, the Palaces, and the Motibagh Palace where His 
Highness resides. Of late two very useful additions have been 
made in the way of public works, the first being the washing ghat, 
which is largely used by native women in bathing and washing 
their clothes. It has Ijeen constructed at a little distance from 
the Gangajalia Tahlv, but is connected with it by a large channel 
from which fresh water is daily sent, and the dirty water is 
allowed to go into the soa by a long channel connected with 
the washing ghat. The second is the paddock built for the 
horse-breeding establishment. It comprises over a hundred bighls 
of land, and the young colts and fillies are allowed to ran about at will. 

A very handsome building destined for a hospital is under course of 
construction on the skirts of the town, and is named the Sir Takht- 
singhji Hospital. The design emanates from Mr. Emerson, the 
architect, who designed and built the Crawford Market in Bombay. 

It is a clear adaptation of the Hindu style to the needs of a modern 

building designed for the accommodation of a large number of sick 

people in spacious and well-ventilated wards. In the centre there 

will be a dome, the height of which will be 105 feet from the pave- 

ment of the central hall. The dome itself will be composed of a 

new species of cement made in England, and a very nice garden has ^ 

been made in the compound of this building, j^iear the town,: at a 

distance of about one and a half miles to the ed'st, lies the temple of 

Kuvapuri Mata, On the road leading from the temple of Ruvapuri 

Mata to the village of Ruva is a Sutar Talavdi, near v/hich is a 

memorial-stone. The inscription on this stone says that the memorial 

stone was erected in memory of Sutar Sarnia, son o£ Sutar Ruda, on 

Phdlguji 8ud 14th Tuesday — Samvat 1553, a.d. 1497, Shak Samuat 

1419, in the victorious reign of Emperor Mahmud at the sea-board town 

at Gogha. ; A handsome temple built by the late chief, and called 

after him the Jasvanath, adorns the town. Facing this temple there 

is a band-stand and a small public garden. The Darbari band plays 

twice a week, Wednesday and Saturday. A pretty lake called the 

Gangajalia Talav is situated between the temple and the town, and 

has been beantifiedlately . In the centre o.f this lake a marble ohhatri or 

dome is in course of construction. It is being' erected to the memory 

of the Gondal Rani of the present chief. There are altogether six 

plantations round Bhavnagar, in which there are altogether 26,354 

trees, consisting of cocoaniit, casuarina, and mango. Besides 

these there are a travellers' bungalow, large gardens, several rest- 

houses or dJiarmslidlds, Musalman masjids, two churches of the , , 

Roman Catholic and Protestant faith, a Christian burial-ground, and 

a Parsi tower of silence. 

^ large flourishing town, under the Gondal state, BHAYi.vAi>Ai&^ 

with a population of 5563 souls according to the census of 1872, is „ , 

situated in east longitude 70^ 17' and north latitude 21° 52'. It lies . , 
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about fifteen miles nortb-west of Dboraji town and railway terminus. 
At tbe collapse of tlae Mogbal empire Bliayaradar fell into the 
bands of tbe Dosais/wbo in about a.d. 1753 sold it to Jadeja Haloji 
of Grondal. The Tarikb-i-Sord,th saj^s that Kumbboji acquired 
BbayAvadar but probably be openly assumed tbe sovereignty while 
tbe sale took place in Haloji’ s time. Bbayavadar is about eleven 
miles north of tbe Bbadar river, wbicb is crossed by tbe excellent 
bridge thrown over it by the Gondal Darbdr at Supedi. The popula- 
tion according to tbe census of 1881 was 5197 souls. 

Bhera'i is situated ou a branch of the Devi'apuri called Dukhden 
(or trouble-giving) from its numerous windings. The Darbar have 
excavated a straight channel to connect Bherai with the Devrapuri 
creek. This channel is called Sukhden or ease-giving. Bherai 
trades pretty briskly during the cotton season, and is a rising 
town. It is twelve miles to the north-east of Jafarabad as the 
crow flies, but more by the road^ as the creek has to be avoided. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 841 souls and 
increased in 1881 to 1171. Much salt is made near this town, and 
pearls are occasionally found in the oysters of the creek. Bherai is 
said to have been populated about 200years ago by one S4dul Mamaiyo 
of the Earn tribe of Ahirs. The oldest memorial-stones are dated 
about A,n. 1687 corresponding to Samvat 1743. The waste site of old 
Bherai is about 300 yards to the east of the present village. To the 
north of Bherdi there is a quarry of excellent yellow stone resembling 
marble. There is also a large quantity of a light-coloured soft clay 
called hhutdo which is largely used by natives for washing their hair ; 
the special quality of this clay is that it leaves the hair soft and not 
dry and hard as lime-juice, &c. do. At the close of the last 
century, when there was much warfare with Bhavnagar on the 
Babriavad frontier, Jamadflr Laving Jakhra and Ahir E^m Hado 
much distinguished themselves. Senna grows here. 

Bhensa'n is about twenty-four miles distant by the road from 
J aniigad. It lies to the east of this town on the bank of the Uben, which 
river rises in a rising ground called the Ubenio Timbo about three 
miles to the east of the village. Formerly this village was a nes or 
hamlet, and some Eajputs of Eib or Eibra, who had lost their buSaloes, 
found them here. They then took up their residence in this spot, and, 
from the fact of having recovered their buffaloes here, called the place 
Bhensan. It is now the head-quarters of a mahU, and a vahivatdctr 
and first class magistrate reside here. The population consists 
principally of Vanias, Brahmans^ Lohanas, and Kaiibis, and according 
to the census of 1872 consisted of 3029 souls, but this number fell to 
1631 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79, The cotton of the Bhensan 
district is considered to be of good quality. In a Valabhi coppei'- 
plate found at Tinibdi near Bhensan mention is made of a village 
called Bhasant which possibly may be an ancient name of Bhensan. 
Formerly a local ascetic named Devidas resided here who had such 
nrimcralous powers that to this day he is called Satja Devidas. His 
shrine is about two miles from Bhensan to the north-west. A fair 
is held here on the second of the light half of the month of Askddh 
and the distri|jutes a meal to the people assembled. All eat 
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together without distinction of caste^ Hindus and Musalmans together^ Chapter XIII. 

but the Dheds dine separately. They drink water too from one and qfafAc ^ Piai»p« 

the same trough. It is said that lepers are cured by the sanctity of 

this place and hence many come to reside here. The village was 

attacked and plundered by one Hamir Mehar about fifty years ago 

but is now again populous. There is a vernacular school here. 

Bhimkata is a village of 128 houses with a population of 922 Bhxmkata. 
persons^ situated near Bdlambha, about ten miles from the Gulf of 
Gutch in Kavanagar territoi*y. The soil of the surrounding country 
is salt and there is a scarcity of good drinking water in consequence 
of which the Bhimkata people have continually desired permission to 
divert the waters of the Nani Aji river which runs thx’ee miles oif in 
other territory into an old channel which would bring them past the 
village. This permission has however not been granted. There is 
one well for drinking purposes in the village and a tank called the 
Megasri^ which is equally shared by the neighbouring Navanagar 
village of Dudhai, holds water for three months in the year. The 
water being brackish, no garden crops can be raised. The value of 
the possession to the Gaekwar is insignificant, but there are difi&culties 
in the way of effecting an exchange with Navanagar for another 
village, which have been already alluded to. 

BMmora, about eight miles south-south-east of Chotila, is a Bhimoba. 
idluhah of twelve villages, and is held by Khdchar Kathis, offshoots of 
the house of Chotila. Bhimora is said to have been anciently called 
Bhimpuri, and a i"ock-cat cave is shown there. The country about 
Bhimora is hilly and the river Bhog^vo of Limbdi rises near this. 

The population according to the census of 1872 was 513 and accord- 
ing to that of 1881 109 souls, 

Bkoika, about seven miles south-east of the town and railway Bhoika. 
station of Limbdi, is the head-quarters of an Agency fhdnah which 
superintends the affairs of the independent Bhdyad of Limbdi. 

Bhoika is a separate tribute-paying tilluhah^ and the tdhihidrs are 
Jhdla Rajputs, cadets of Limbdi. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 2169 and according to that of 1881 2286 souls. 

The Grasias once commenced to build a fort of which the remains 
may be seen, but were prevented completing it by the Limbdi chief. 

There is a minaret in the Bhoika village of Jhohala said to have 
been built by one of the cadets of the Junagad Ghori house. One 
of the Bhoika Jhalas is said to have done good service for Bhavnagar 
during the reign of Vakhatsinghji. 

Bhoira, about twelve miles north-east of Jasdan, to which state it Beoira. 
belongs, derives its name from a cave in the neighbouring hill, where 
there is also a fort. This is the fort destroyed by Ea Kheng^r 11. 

The population of Bhoira according to the census of 1872 was\ 584 
and according to that of 1881 526 souls. 

BhojaVadar is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah under the Bhojavabar. ,, ■ 
Songad station thdnah. It is a holding of Gohil Rajputs, Bhayad 
of Ldthi. It is distant about fourteen miles north-west of Songad * 

station and lies on the southern bank of the Kalobh^r river about 5 

three miles north-west of the Dhola Junction station on the Bhiv- * 
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iiagar-Gondal Eailway, The population according to the census of 
1872 was 1308 and according to that of 1881 1107 souls. 

BhliaVa'da. The population of this village is ascribed to Eaja 
Bhiivad of the Bhud-timbi inscription. The village lies about sixteen 
miles north-east of Sutrapada and about three and a half miles to 
the north of Bhiiiitimbi. There are old monuments dating from 
Scmvat 1400-1500 in its lands which shows the village to be of 
about the same date as Bhuatimbi. In 1872 the entire population 
was seventy-six persons^ but it was almost depopulated l^y the 
famine of 1878-79 and in 1881 the population had sunk to seventeen 
souls. It has been repopulated on a new site by the name oC 
Bahadurpnra. The buildings and ruins in the village lands such 
as vdvs or wells with steps, and the remains of a fort with gates^ as 
well as the actual extent of the lands^ which amount to a hundred 
santis equivalent to about 2000 acres^ show that it must once have 
been a large and populous village. The Memati stream joins the 
Surmat river about a mile from this village. The water of the 
Memati is very deleterious to health. 

BllUnibliali village in Bhavnagar^ with a population of 1563, 
is famous for a kind of yellow earth, which is used as a flux for solder- 
ing metal vessels. This is largely exported. About a mile from 
Bhumbhali, on the road to Koliak^ is the Bhamaria well, said to 
have been constructed by Mokharaji Gohil, to enable him to water 
his camels when raiding near Gogha. 

Bhuva'timbi. This village lies about fourteen miles to the 
north-east of Sutrapada. The population according to the census 
of 1872 'was 275 souls, but this number dwindled to 268 in 1881 
consequent on the famine of 1878-79. The village is said to have 
been repeopled by Kardia^ Hamirof Sutrapada in Am. 1839 and the 
p>opulation now consists principally of Kardia Eajpnt^ of the B^rad, 
Mori, dhankat, and Goliil tribes. BiitlWas founded early in the 
fifteenth century by Raja or Givlsia Bhuvad. Thus the tank is 
called the Bhuvad Talav ; and the writter gathers from a Sanskrit 
insciiption that the tank was excavated by B^i Vagti, daughter of 
Bai Magti, wife of Eaj Bharam of B^^rad race for the spiritual benefit 
of Shri Bhuvad, so probably Vagti vfas the widow of Bhuvad who, 
was doubtless a Grasia of some adjacent village. The inscription 
mentions that it was inscribed in a.b. 1401 {Samvat 1457) in the 
victorious reign of R^j Shri Shivgan. This Shivgan was probably 
a Vaja ruler of Somiiath. His name occurs also in the inscription 
at Phulka in the Una parganah, the date of which is a.d. 1389 
{Samvat 1445) so that the two inscriptions clearly refer to the same 
Shivgan. In the village is a grove of Ravan Tad trees or the 
branched variety of the palmyra. 

Bilesbirar is a small village lying to the east of the Bai^da 
hill on the banks of the Bileshvari river. Here is a fine temple 
sacred to Shiv, of some antiquity, and in excellent preservation. 
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The population of Bileshvar by the census of 1872 was 172^ but it Chapter XIII, 

increased to 211 souls in 1881. The Eabaris of the neighbouring nfoe -pu 

villages have much faith in this MahMev and many vows are 
made to the shrine, several lamps of are constantly buniing Bileshvai 

here ; one of these is kept up at the cost, of the Rana of Porbandar. 

Three fairs are annually held here, one on the last day of the dark 
half of 8hrdvtm in August, another on the fourteenth day of the dark 
half of the month of Malta (the ^MoratTi)^ and a third on the eighth 
of the dark half of Shrdvan, when hundreds of people assemble here 
to worship the Mdhadev. Porbandar has endowed this shrine with 
some land, and Navanagar has granted it the village of Sajdiali in 
dharmada or religious tenure. The Eabaris and Gharaus of the 
neighbouring districts usually give one day’s churning of butter to 
the shrine yearly, and the B a va of the temple goes to collect it 
even as far as OkhamandaL The river called Bii Gan ga rises in the 
Barda hills, and flows past this village and joins the Minsar near 
Khirasi'a. It is said that a Muhammadan army once captured the 
village and attempted to break the Kngf, but the Ung burst of 
itself and hundreds of wasps issued therefrom and put the army to 
flight after killing many of them. The origin of the Bileshvar 
Mahadev is attributed to Kri.shna. It seems that Satyabhama one 
of Krishna’s wives, asked him to procure for her the pdrijdtah tree, 

Jatropha multifida, which only grows in Indra’s garden. Krishna 
sent Nai'adimini to bring the tree from Indra, but he refused to part 
with it and challenged Krishna to fight with him. Krishna went to 
the garden where the tree was growing and took it. Fighting* now 
ensued in heaven between Indra and Krishna, but when the sun 
set both the combatants rested on the Pariyatra mountain which 
is now called Barda. In the morning Krishna offered prayers to 
Gaiigaji and the goddess issued out of a cave and was named by 
Krishna Bil-Ganga. Krishna now adored Shiv who instantly 
appeared and was much pleased with Kiushna’s worship and 
promised to fulfil his desires. Krishna then installed him at that 
spot and named him Bilvadakeshvar which has since been 
corrupted to Bileshvar. Others say that Krishna adored Shiv here 
with great devotion for seven months, and as he used to strew HU 
leaves on the symbol he called it Bileshvar, 

BUkha, the ancient Balisthan or residence of the E4ja Bali, is X Bilkka. 
distant about eighteen miles east of Vamansthali (the present 
Vanthali), the abode of the dwarf Vaman, and about fourteen miles 
south-east of Junagad. Bilkha lies at the foot of the Giimar 
clump in the south-east corner. It is connected by a good made- 
road with the head-quarters of the distinct at Manikvada which is 
about sixteen miles to the eastward. It is also connected with Jun%ad 
by a made-road. It is owned by Kd^this of the Y^la tribe, a branch 
of the Jetpur house. Here is a spot called the dwelling of Sagaisha 
Shet who is supposed to' have been a Vania of great purity of life. 

Shiv one day visited him in the garb of an ascetic to test his virtue 
and asked him to cut off the head of his only son Ohaliyo and 
together with his wife pound it in a .mortar and then give it to him 
to eat. Sagaisha. did nob refuse to perforin this terrible sacrifice, and 
his son also willingly gave up his Ufe, Shiv seeing their sincerity, 
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restored Ohaliyo in the ShMl Island and that 

Many P^f £ iS of the country including 

l,e was the °^^tSaCbelonged to and was inhabited by Khant 

2e Stdl to be iLnd there. The present tdluhdars are 
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school, 

fnnrt There IS a good ttianaimurs uuuga.iv., 

Z ensary, and th&mMdr’s quarter.. The population accoming to 

the census of 1872 was 3327 and according to that of 1881-8. 

3791 souls. . T . . . 

Boclia'rva, originally a separate jurisdiction, is now subject to 
Bhdvnagar. It is situated about ten miles soutb-east 
^hich mahdl it belongs. It is about seven miles north-west M Dhola 
•iunctioB. The population accordiug to the census of 18^ was 
and according to that of 1881 262 souls. 

Boda'nOBes is a separate tribute-paying fafaiaJi of one 
only. It is subordinate to the Ohok thdnah, from which it is distant 
about two and a half miles to the south-east. The Brasias are Kamlia 
ihirs who were established hi^these parts from very ancient times. 

It is doubtful whether these Ahirs gave the name of their tribe to 
or derived it from the Kdmlo hill, at the foot of which lies their 
village; hut probably the latter theory is the coiTect one. The 
population according to the census of 18/2 was 2J1 and according 
to that of 1881 157 souls. 

Bota'd is situated in north latitude 22° 10 and east longitude 
71° 42' at the confluence of the streams which unite to form the 
small river Utarali. It had a population of 7450 souls according 
to the census of 1872, which increased to 7/£)5 m 1881. _ There 
is a station here of the Bhdvnagar-Wadhwfo railway. This town 
is said to have been founded by the Jh4l4s of Kondh, who are a ^ 
Bh4yM of Halvad Dhr4ngadra. At no great distpce from the :: 
town is the shrine and tomb of the Muhammadan saint Pir Hamii 
Khau. TMs pe 3 :*son is said to bave been tbe thcmahddr of ^R^upur, 
and to haye fallen in battle with tbe Kbuman and Yala Katins at 
Ugdmedi, near Gadbra. Tbe Botad traders are neb and 
enterprising, and there are some wealthy bankers also there. Tbe 
chief trade is in cotton, molasses^ Eadbanpuri gU or clarified butter 
and Abmadabadi and Naydnagar stuffs. These last are principal^ ^ 
silk, either plain or embroidered, and mostly used for female^ i 
apparel. There is a telegraph office and post office here and a 
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dispensary. There is a fine tank called the Phatsar, near the 
Sdtpura Hills, not far from this town 
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Limbdi, The popnlation according to the census of 1872 was 783 
and according to that of 1881 782 souls. , 

Clia'ncl'lj with a population of 130 is situated not far from the 
mouth of the Motapat creek, on a rock on the shore of the Arabian 
Sea. The inhabitant, s of Chanch were in former days such 
daring pirates, that along this coast the word Ch^nchia is synony- 
mous with pirate. There is a famous Adansonia at Ghanch, about 
100 feet in circumference at a height of four feet from the gamind. 
This tree, if the old theories as to the age of the Adansonia be 
correct, must be at least 2000, if not 3000 years old, and possibly 
was planted by one of the old nav'igators to or from the African 
coast. The tree is not considered indigenous to India, though found 
m many places. Usually, however, it is found growing near the 
coast. There are tw^o or three of these trees growing along the 
southern coast of Kathiawar, but, excepting this tree, all the others 
are within fifty feet in circumference. Pearls are found in the 
Chanch creek. 

Clllia'ya, now a small and insignificant village about two miles 
south-east of Porbandar, was the Jethva capital after the aban- 
donment of Ran pur and previous to the adoption of Porbandar, and 
the old palace is still there. Chh4ja is situated on the west bank 
of the Porbandar creek, and the Mokal Ran lies to the west of it. 
According to the 1881 census it had 996 inhabitants. 

Cllhalala is a separate tribute -paying state subordinate to the 
Bhoika tlidmih, from which it lies about eight miles in the south-west 
direction. The nearest railway station to Ohhalala is R^npur, 
which is six miles to the south of that village. It is held by Jhala 
Eajputs cadets of Limbdi. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 863 and according to that of 1881 800 souls. 

Chama'rdi. This is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the 
Goliilvfir district and is the head-quarters of an Agency thdnak It 
is situated on the Gogha-Dhandhuka road and is about thirty miles 
north-west of Gogha and twenty miles west of Blmvnagar, of which 
house the Grasias are Bhayad. It lies at the foot of several bold 
trachyte peaks, the low^er boulders of which are water-worn and 
point to a clay when all the Bhal district was a shallow sea connected 
with the Ran. The Kalobhar used to flow two miles to the north- 
west of this village, but about half a century ago it changed its 
course and now flows about half a mile to the south of it. The 
river is spanned by a fine bridge. Ohamardi is about nine miles to 
the north of the Sihor and Songad railway stations, and is about 
ten miles to the east of Dhola junction. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 2371 and according to that of 1881 2117 
souls. 

Clia'iidli. See SibIhg. 

CliaVaild, originally a B4bra village, was acquired by the 
Gaekwar during the government of the peninsula by Vithalrav 
Devaji. It is on the highroad between R&jkot and Bhavnagar and 
only seven miles to the west of Dhasa,:and the same distance north 
of L^thi railway station. It is about six miles distant from Babra 
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to the eastivard. The population according to the census of 1872 

was 1280.. ■ 

Cliarklia is a separate tribute-paying estate of one Tillage, 
subordinate to the Lakb^padar thdnah from wbicb it^ is distant 
about ten miles to the northward. It is about nine miles to the 
north-west of Kundla, eleven miles south of Ainreli, and about 
twenty miles south of ChitaL The Grasias are Katiiis of the Vala 
tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 was 1613 
and according to that of 1881 1414 souls. 

Chelna is situated in about the centre of the Gir forest about 
eighteen to twenty miles south of Visavadar and twenty-two to 
twenty “sis miles north-east of Patan. It originally belonged to 
the Harsurka Kathis of Tisavadar but now is under Junagad. 
The water of Chelna is very unhealthy, and causes the belly to swell 
and the spleen to become enlarged. The village is surrounded by 
a stone wall and had according to the census of 1872 a population 
of only 150 souls but increased in 1881 to 195. In former times, 
when it was wished to get rid of any state prisoner, he was sent to 
Chelna. Few except Sidis or Kolis can withstand the poisonous 
quality of the water, and consequently in a short time he died. The 
population of this pai’t of the Gir consists principallj of Sidis or 
Kolis. The Somat river rises near the Nagdi Vdv in the Chelna 
limits, and flows into the sea near Mul Dwarka. 

Chitaly about nine miles north of Amreli, twelve miles west of 
Lathi, and ten miles south of Babra, is one of the most important 
seats of the V41a K4this of the Jetpur house and was one of their 
earliest settlements. Originally a Sarvaiya holding, a pal or blackmail 
payment from it was acquired by the Sekirka Kafchis of Mendarda. 
The great seat of the present Jetpur Kathi house was then at Devlia 
about ten miles north-west of Chifcal and about five miles east of 
Vasavad, Najo Vala of Devlia pursued some Selarkas of Chital 
who had driven ofl his cattle, and was slain in the pursuit near the 
village of Sultanpur now under Gondal. The sons of Najo namely 
Viro and Jaito continued the feud and finally the Selarkas 
relinquished to them the pal over Chital, and a reconciliation was 
ejected. The Selarkas now retired to Mendarda and the Devlia 
Val4s removed their capital to Chital of which place they speedily 
became sole masters reducing the Sarvaiyas to a subordinate position. 
There are even now Sarvaiya Mulgrasias in Chital. Viro and Jaito 
founded the two principal branches of the Jefcpnr house no^v known 
as Virdni and Jaitani which will be treated of under Jetpur. Jaito 
had a son Bhoko whose son Jaito was very famous. The following 
duho is said concerning him^ : 

If thou Jaita on the Chital throne 
Had’st not been so unbending. 

The Kathis would have been obliged to move 
And would have been forced to. pay dues 
like cultivators, Oh son of Bhoka I 

tahhatf mr dMt m tJidta ; Kdihi hise ja ' 
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Ghital became a prosperous town tinder tbe rule of tlxe KatHs 
wbo in 180S made, together with the’KundlaK^this, the first overtures 
to the British Government The Kathis of Chital now became so 
powerful that the Nawab of Jiin^ad ceded to them Jetpui% 
Mendarda^ and Bilkha* The reason for these cessions was probably 
as follows. By their establishment at Mendarda they restrained the 
Selarkas and Harsurka Kathis who were frequently troublesome. 
At Bilkha they controlled the Khants, Maiyas, and other turbulent 
tribes^, while at Jetpur they defended the line of the Bliadar from 
any foreign foe. Chital was taken by Th^kor Vakhatsinghji of 
Bhavuagar in his warfare with the Kathis in A.r>. 1793^ but was 
x'estored to them. The Vanias who left Chital on this occasion did 
not return to it. They are still called Chitalia Vanias. The 
population of Chital according to the census of 1S72 was 3908 and 
according to that of 1881 3959 souls. 

Cllitra'vaV is a separate-tribute paying estate under the 
Chamardi thdnah in Gohilvad. It is fifteen miles north-west of 
Ohamardi and is held by Gohil Eajputs originally Bh^yad of 
Bhavnagar. The tdluhah consists of one village only. Chitravdv 
is three miles distant to the north-west from the Ujalvdv railway 
station and nine miles to the north of the Dhola junction station on 
the Bhavnagar-Wadhwan and Bhavnagar-Dhoraji railway. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 315 and according 
to that of 1881 321 souls. 

Choba'ri was a separate tribute-paying A belonging to 

Kdthis of the Khachar tribe and the Bhimora house. On their 
death without male issue the estate reverted to the house of 
Bhimora from which it sprung. It is, together with Bhimora, now 
subordinate to the Chotila thdnah from which thdnah it lies about 
twelve miles to the southward. There is a fine well here called the 
Pamhmuhhi or well with five entrances. There is also a tank and 
another fine vdv or well with steps. The names of the last Grasias 
of Chobari were Khachars Oghad and Jutha. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 296, and according to that of 
1881 260 souls. 

CllOgat is situated about four miles to the east of Umrala in 
Bhavnagar and is about four miles south of the town of Vala. In 
1872 the population had reached 1900 souls, but these decreased 
to 1701 in 1881, owing to the ravages of the famine of 1878-79. 
The river Kalubhar, which rises in a kitnd or reservoir near Bubra, 
used formerly to flow about two miles within V^la frontier. But it 
has changed its course during the last few years, and now flows 
close to CllOgat. The village derives its name from four small hills 
nearly adjoining it, called the Khodidr, Modlio, Bhutio and Bangardi. 
There is a shrine of the Khodiar Mata on the Khodid^r hill, the image 
in which is said to have been installed by the Gohil chieftains of 
Umrala. Two hills, called respectively the Th^pnath and the Isavo, 
lie to the eastward of Chogat. On the Thapnath hill is a temple of the 
Thapnath Mahadev, which enjoys an endowment made by Thakor 
S4.rangji of Umrala. The celebrated sage Dhundhali Mai, whose 
curse is said to have caused the destruction of Vala, the ancient 
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ValabLipitr, resided in a hut on 
floui'isliing village, and bears wheat ^ 
the kind called which is raised by irrigation. Ibe 

is no doubt an ancient one, and was very near Valabhijmr, and 
thonMi no architectural remains are now existent, large bricks, such 
as those found at Valahhi, are constantly dug up. There is an_ old 
pahjo or monumental stone here, the inscription on which is illegible, 
but the date Sa.mvat 1516 ( a . d . 1460) is plain enough. Excellent 
building stone is quarried from the hills lying to the north of the 
village. 

Cliok. This is a Sarvaiya holding situated on tlie soutli bank 
of the river Skatrunji and is about ten miles soiitli-soutli-west of 
Palitana. It is situated in tke sub-division of the province known 
as Uud vSarvaiya. Immediately opposite to Chok on the opposite 
side of the river is the Louch bilk 1426 feet high^, called in Jain 
literature Hastagiri. The Kamio hill over Boda-no-nes is three miles 
distant to the south-east. It is called Kadamgiri in the Jain annals 
and is 1330 feet high and is surmounted by a small temple. Chok 
is the head-quarters of an Agency thdnah and is a flourishing little 
towiij the population of which according to census of 1872 was 1163 
and according to that of 1881 1264 souls, 

Cliokdi, a village of the Chuda tdlulmliy lies five miles to the 
west of Chuda. It is famous for the shrine of the Oharmalyo Nag 
and is one of the few shrines sacred to snake worship in the 
peninsula. The shrine is very populai^ and the average income 
derived hy the ministering priest is about Rs. 500 per annum. 
The population of Ohokdi according to the census of 1872 was 1106 
and according to that of 1881 1265 souls, 

CllOrYAd is about nine miles south-east of M4ngrol and thirteen 
miles north-west of Veraval^ and lies on the coast of the Arabian 
Sea. It has been since the earliest days famous for its betel gardens^ 
and the flavour of Cborvad betel is supposed to be very superior^ 
and it is largely exported not only inland but also by sea, Chorvad 
was in ancient times a dependency of M^ngrol. It is said to have 
derived its name from being a notorious haunt of pirates. There 
are some curious images here in a patch of jungle called the Jhund. 
In later times, i. e, after the collapse of the Moghal power in the 
peninsula, it was seized on by the Raizadhas, but vre have no record 
of the exact date of such seizure; but Sanghji or Singh ji, the 
R^izddah Grasia of Chorvd/d, took an active part in the intestine wars 
of the nineteenth century; but he was killed in the battle of Malia 
fought between him and Aliya Hiltti, and his descendants were 
much embarrassed as to how they should defray the arrears of the 
soldiery. As Rdua SulUnji of Porbandar was connected by 
marriage with the deceased Singhji, his relatives in a.d, 1787 
entrusted the fort and town to him on condition that he should 
„ defray the demands of the SipAhis. The Rana agreed and took 
possession of the town and thence his commandant of this town 
eapthted Verdval. This 'caused a general insurrection against the'- 
/' the ^ coasts and Sutrap4da also rebelled. But in the 
• eourse cf- Ter^^ was recovered and Chorv4d also 
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was conquered in A.n. 1788. Mokaji, the chief RaizMah Grasia^ was Chapter XIIL 
permitted to retire with his family to Dhoraji on this occasion under States and Places 
the protection of Jadeja Kumbhoji of GondaL Since this date 
Oiiorvad has been a hhdlsah (crown) domain of the Junagad state. 

The trade of Ohorvad is insignificant, it being merely a roadstead. 

The population according to the 1872 census was 2818 souls,, but 
this fell to 1299 after the severe famine of 1878-79. The air of 
Chorvad is considered favourable to invalids. 

Cliotila called in ancient times Chotgad^ is situated at the foot of Chotila, 
the Chaund hill which is surmounted by the temple of Chaund M^ta 
and is 1173 feet in height. It is on the Rajkot-Wadhwan high-road 
and is distant thirty miles north-east of Rajkot, and thirty-six miles 
south-west of Wadhwan. It was originally a holding of the Sodlia 
Parmars but was conquered from Jagsio Parmar by the Kliachar 
Kathis who have ever since made it one of their principal seats. 

Most of the Khfichar Kathis trace their origin to the Ohotila house, 

Ohotila was acquired by the Kathis in a.d. 1566. It is the head- 
quarters of an Agency tlianah. There is a good travellers’ bungalow 
here and a good Siarmslutla, a post office, school, &c. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 1771 and according 
to that of 1881 2029 souls. 

Clmda is a third class state in the Jhfilavad district and is situated Chuda, 

about twenty miles south of Wadhwan and ten miles south-west 
of Limbdi. On the death of Raj Chandrasingliji of Halvad, his 
eldest son Prathinij was, according to custom, holding Wadhwan in 
maintenance. He was the sister’s son of the Chiidasama Rao of 
Bhadli. But Chandrasinghji’s other two sons riskaranji and 
Amarsinghji were sons of Satbliama daughter of Maharaja Sursingji 
of Jodhpur, and they, with the aid of the Ahmadabad viceroy 
captured Prathiraj who was carried off a prisoner to Ahmadabad, 
where he subsequently died. His two sons Sultjlnji and-Rajoji 
escaping sought refuge at Bhadli. Askaranji now mounted the 
Halvad gddi but was shortly after assassinated by his brother 
Amarsinghji who succeeded him. Sultanji and Rajoji now went 
into outlawry against Amarsinghji, and Sultanji finally conquered 
the Yankaner Chorasi which is held by his descendants to this day. 

Rajoji conquered Wadhwan and ruled there. Rajoji had three sons, 

Sa'balsingli who succeeded him at Wadhwan, TJdayasiugli and 
Bhavsinghji who went to H^ravati. Bhavsingliji had a son 
MMhavsinghji who had three sons Madavsingh, Arjansingli, and 
Abhyesingh, tldayasingh killed his brother Sabalsingh and usurped 
the gddi and was succeeded by his son Bhagatsingh. But 
Arjansingh atxd Abhyesingh returned from IMravati and killed 
Bhagatsingh, and divided the estate, Arjansinghji retaining 
Wadhwan and Abhyesinghji taking Ohuda, Their descendants 
rule at Wadhwan and Ohuda respectively to this day. The 
9elebrated Jalamsingh who founded the chiefdom of Jhalera 
Patan, was a descendant of Madavsingh. Ohuda w^as acquired in 
Am, 1706-07. Abhyesingh was succeeded by Rdisinghji in 1747 and 
he was slain by the Kfithis of Pdliid in 1768 and -was succeeded 
by Gajsinghji who was also killed by the P4li4d Kathis in 1780* He 
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was succeeded by liis son Hatbisingbji wbo repulsed tlie Ivatliis 
and ruled till i820. In bis time Colonel Walker s perpetual 
settlement was made. He was succeeded by bis son Aby esingbji II., 
wbo lived till 1826 and was succeeded by bis son Piaisingliji II., 
wbo ruled till 1844, "wben be "was succeeded by bis son Hecliai- 
singbji the present chief. The heir to tbe cjadi Kiinvar kladbay- 
singbji is twenty years of age, and was educated at tbe Eajkiimar 
Coilege at Eajkot. There is a railway station at Chuda on the 
Bhavnagar-Wddhwan line. The soil of Chuda is very fertile, and the 
water is considered good. 

DaMda is a separate tribute-paying tdhilmli under tbe 
Lakbapadar thdnah, from wbicb it is distant about eight miles to the 
north-west. It is a bolding of tbe Vala Katbis and^is about twenty 
miles south-east of tbe Kunkavav station on tbe Bbavnagar-Dboraji 
line, Tbe population according to tbe census of 1872 was 491 
and according to that of 1881 770 souls. 

Dadva is a village under Gondal of some importance, situated 
about seven miles west of Atkot, and about twenty miles north-east 
of tbe Sult^npur railway station. It is a bolding of tbe Vala Katbis. 
The population according to tbe census of 1872 was 2103 and 
according to that of 1881 2413 souls. 

Da'mnagar- This is an open village with a walled enclosure 
containing the hacheri and its subordinate buildings. These are in 
a considerable state of dilapidation, but sanction has been given for 
tbe erection of new Government buildings on a standard plan. 
There is a good hind of water adjoining tbe town on the east side. 
In tbe town tbe Mabdjan element is strong. Tbe population of tbe 
district is principally composed of Kunbis and Kolis. Tbe Kolis 
of this district are much given to thieving in consequence of wbicb 
it is necessary to have roll-call of them taken by the police. There 
are a great many wells and irrigated fields around Damnagar, but 
there is no good river in tbe district. 

Da'ntra^na. This village belongs to tbe Vadal revenue sub-division 
of tbe Jundgad state. It is twelve miles south of Jun^gad and twenty 
miles south of Vaddl. It is famous as being tbe bii^b- place of tbe 
Charau woman Ndgbdi wbo cursed Ra Mandlik, the last Eajput 
sovereign of J unjlgad, when be insulted her modesty. Her f atber s 
name was Harjog Damo. Hebadno issue, but finally af termucb serving 
of holy men be obtained onedaugbterN^bai through tbe intercession 
of an ascetic named Hirdgar. Harjog resided at Dlianpbnlia about six 
miles south-west of J undgad. Kagbai was married to Charan Kavsur 
Bhasiir. Her descendants are still to be found at Dantrdna and are 
called Gorviala Oharans. There is a shrine and memorial stone of 
N4,gbd,i at D4ntrdna. It is said that Ra Mandlik was enamoured 
of her son Hag^jan^'s wife Minbai. When any great man visits a 
CMran's village, it is the custom of tbe Charan women to approach 
him face to face with a tray containing hanhu or redpowder 
moistened with water and some raw rice. They then make tbe 
caste mark on bis forehead with tbe Icanhu and affix some rice to 
it| tbey itben throw some of tbe grain or some flowers over him 
Moss alter cracking their fingers against their 
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temples. TMs last is emblematic of tbe person so doing taking tbe Chapter XIII. 
misfortunes of the person in whose honour this is clone upon her. aiid Places 

When Minbai approached Ra Mandlik to perform this ceremony he d t. ' 
turned away from her in another direction because he was unwilling ani.ea?:a, 

to accept her blessing as his doing so would make her sacred from 
his unlawful desires. On his thus turning away Minbai said to 
Nagbdi, ^ The Ra turns away. ^ Nagbai said, ^Try him in another * 

direction as perhaps there may be some bad omen to him in receiving 
a blessing in that direction.^ She went in all four directions, but the 
Ea still turned away from her* She then said to hfdgbai, ^ I have 
tried all four directions but he still turns away.’ ISTagbai replied, 

^ You need not try any more ; it is not Mandlik who turns, but the 
days of his good fortune which have turned away from him.’ She 
then was going away, when Ra Mandlik placed his hand on her 
bosom. Minbai ran screaming to her mother-in-law, and complained 
of the insult the Ra had put on her. Nttgbai then cursed him as 
follows:^ 

The rale of the Ras shall pass away and your sovereignty shall last no 
longer j A wanderer ye shall beg for alms, and shall then remember me. 

Oh Mandlik. 

The gate of the ancient fortress (Junagad) shall fall ; 

You shall see the Damo Kimd no more ; 

You our jewel shall be laid in the dust ; 

And then shall remember me, Oh Mandlik. 

About half a mile north of the village is the Godhmo Hill so named 
because fabled to have once been the residence of a demon of this 
name. There are small shrines of the goddesses Gatrad and 
Khodiar on the summit of this hill, much respected by K^this and 
Oharans. The hill is composed of a kind of syenite and is 
covered with Rayan trees (Mirnuvsops hexandrus), and it is said 
that if the beiries of this tree be taken away for private consumption 
they keep good, but if taken away for sale maggots at once appear 
in them. The population of Dantrana according to the census of 
1872 ;'vas 1421, but sank to 1273 souls in 1881 consequent on the 
famiue of 1878-79. 

Da^'lltrOtia, originally called Dantalpur, is situated about sixteen Dantretia. 
miles east of Botad, and contained a population of 250 in 1872, but 
this amount was reduced to 223 in 1881, owing to the famine of 
1878-79. It is said to have been a sea-port in ancient times, but 
the gradual silting up of the Gulf has caused the sea to recede, so 
that now the village is well inland. Though Dantretia is situated 
in the more or less salt plain called the Bhal, where the water is 
brackish, if not often too salt to be potable, there is nevertheless a 
small well or mrda of sweet water called Gangvo to the noi'th of the 
village. The story about this well is as follows : A merchant, 
named Dantasha, resided at Dantretia, and his son married a wife 
from inland. When she came to her husband’s house she was given 
salt water for bathing purposes, but she refused to bathe in salt 


The Gujardti runs : Jdshe rhdni rite, rdkdpmu rehsfte nali% Bhamato^ mdgkh 
hhihhj {te dl) mu mmbhcUish 31andiih, PadasheJiindni pola, Vdim hund dekhkJi naJii ; 
mtan jdshe roi-{te di) niti sambhdlish Mandlik. 
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water and bathed with the water which she had brought from her 
home in a large earthen vessel. Her motliei -in-Liw siieeied at liei* 
and said; ^You had better arrange for your father to send you 
bathino’ water daily The bride however was obstinate and declared 
she would die of hunger rather than bathe ^ in salt water, and for 
three days and nights she fasted, worshipping Gangaji with groat i 

devotioii. At the end of the third night, the river goddess appeared ■ 

to her and told her to take all her relatives with her to a spot north | 

of the village, and that there they w^oiild see her (Ganga) flowing. , , ' 

In the morning the bride told her relatives and begg’ed them to j 

accompany lier to the spot, but they laughed at her ; at last they wvnit ^ 

with her, and there to their surprise they saw a stream of pure 
sweet water flowing out of a virda. They then congratulated the 
bride, and after all bathing therein returned home. This stream is 
still sweet and has ever since been named Gangvo. f 

Da'tha, situated on the wmst bank of the Bagad river, is about four 
miles distant from the sead The soil is exceedingly fertile and 
water everywhere near the surface. The tdluhah consists of twenty-six ^ 
villages. The trUuhddrs are Sarvaiya Rajputs descendants of the 
old Ohudasama dynasty of Junagad. They were called Sarvaiyas | 
from the imrqanali of Sarva which they held in appanage. After- i 
wards they held Amreli, and still later acquired Hathasni, in which | 
latter place they were, as now, firmly established. It seems that J 
when Sultan Mahmud Begada effected the conquest of Junagad ^ 
and the peninsula, that he took Amreli, and on this account ^ 
Sarvaiyas Jaso and Vejo wmnt into outlawry. Many bardic verses are 
said of thoir exploits. After remaining in outlawry for twmlve years 
they gave up Amreli and settled in Hathasni and divided the estate 
between them, Jaso receiving Hathasni and Vejo Jesar. Here ! 
they remained undisturbed. N ow Datha was a Muhammadan tMiiali 
or fortified post fi’om very early times. After the death of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, the thdnahddr became independent and 
practised much oppression on tlie^ neighbouring country. He was 
ousted by BharvMs and Mobh Ahirs who w’^ere equally oppressive ; 
and tyrannous. The country folk in this difficulty betook | 
themselves to the Sarvaiyas of Hathasni and besought their aid. ^ 
Sarvaiyas Varsoji, Kanoji, and Meghrajji responded to their appeal 
for succour, and in a.d. 1754 took Datha, which they have held . 
ever since. It is said that they first established themselves at : 
Bhagura, a village about six miles north-west of Datha, wdience they ' 
harassed the town. Subsequently, when they found themselves j 
strong enough to do so, they assaulted the place and conquered 1 
it, and have held it ever since. Many villages have since this 
conquest been conquered by Bli^vnagar and Junagad until the 
tdhmah has been reduced to its present extent. A'dpur, a w’^aste 
site about four miles south-east of Datha, shows signs of having once 
been a sea-port though now about one and a half to two miles distant 
from the sea. Some of the Datha villages are exceedingly fertile. 
Prominent among them are Datha itself. Tali, and V4lar. The 
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population of Datlia according to the census of 1872 was 2950 and 

according to tliat of 1881 2236 souls. It is now the site of an 
Agency thdnah. There is a school-house here and also a post office. 

Dasa^ra classically Dasa'da, is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah 
of twenty- two Tillages in the Jhalavad district. It is the site of an 
Agency thdnah and the town is situated eleven miles east of Jhinjhu- 
vada and about six miles north-west of Milndal and about eleven miles 
north of the railway station at Patri. The population according to 
the census of 1872 was 3335 and according to that of 1881 3815 souls. 
The tdktkddrs of Dasara are M a Itaui Maliks, and are the descendants 
of the old thdnahdd/rs of the Grujardt Sultans. They are divided into 
two classes, viz. the descendants of Malik-ul-Huda who are called 
G-adhsath, and the descendants of Malik Ahmadji who are called 
Baharsath, the former living inside the fort or gadh and the latter 
outside of it. They are all descended from one Malik Bakhan who 
is supposed to have Nourished in the time of Sultan Ahmad of 
Gujarat (a.tj. 1411 -1443). They were hereditary foes of the Jhalas 
of Ptei Kuva, Halvad, &c, 

Darod is a separate tribute-paying estate three miles south-east 
of Bhoika, to which tlidnah it is subordinate. It is ten miles south- 
east of the Limbdi railway station. The tdlaJcddrs are Jhala 
Rajputs and BhayMs of Limbdi. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 432 and according to that of 1881 37G souls. 

Dada'n is a separate tribute-paying* tdlulcah of the Babariavad 
sub-division. It is about seventeen miles as the crow flies north of 
Jafarabad but the distance is longer by road as the creek has to be 
avoided. The tdhikddrs are Kotilas by caste, and intermarry with 
the K^this. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
2898 and according to that of 1881 2256 souls. 

Dedarda is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah under the Ohok 
thdnah from which it is distant about six miles to the north-west. It 
lies seven miles south-west of Palitaiia. The tdb.ihddrs are Sarvaiya 
Rajputs. The population according to the census of 1872 was 882 
and according to that of 1881 82 souls. 

V' ^ : Delva'ra. ■ See Una-Delvaba, 

DOYda* This village is situated ten miles to the north-w^est of 
Kutiana. Formerly the population consisted of Ods but now there 
are many other castes. The population according to the census of 
1872 wms 1407 but swelled to 1441 in 1881. In A.n. 1780 there 
was a scarcity in the province, and Malik Muhammad of Roghra, 
who at that time held the forts of Devda and Khagasri, collected 
a largo number of Sindhis in these forts and plundered the country 
of Kumbhoji of Gondal. Kumbhoji complained to Divan Amarji. 
After vainly attempting to persuade the Sindhis to cease their raids 
Divan Amarji perceiving the importance of checking these Sindhis, 
marched against them, and was joined by his brother Govindji from 
Kiitiana, They cannonaded and took both forts, and the Sindhis 
fled during the night. Devda is situated on the eastern bank of 
the river Minsar. About a mile to the south of Devda is the 
meeting of the Bileshvari and Minsar rivers. The junction of these 
streams is called Triveni and a temple of Hatkeshvar stands there. 
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Tlie town wall of Devda is built of loose stone but tbe inner citadel 
is of masonry. A Government vernacular school is in the village. 
There is a poem written by the bards on the conquest of Devda by 
Amarji Divm. 

DevliSj aseparate tribute-paying state under the Wadhwan station 
from which it is distant about fifteen miles to the east- 
north-east. The nearest railway station is that of Lakhtar which lies 
about seven miles to the north-west of this village. The tdlukah 
consists of two villages, Devlia and Aniali, the tdhihddrs are Jhala 
Eajputs and Bhayd^d of Limbdi, The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 684 j and according to that of 1881 693 souls, 

Derdi Ja'nbalni is a separate tribute-paying^ state under the 
Babra thdnah. The proprietors are Charans. The tdlukah consists of 
one village. This village was originally granted to the Charans 
who now hold it, by a former Eao of Bhadli. The jama of the 
village was forgiven by Patehsingh Gaekwar in 1803. Tradition 
says that Patehsingh Gaekwar visited Derdi with Jijibava, 
chieftain of Ld,thi. He had heard much of the sanctity of 
J4nbai, and as he approached the village he saw it in a mirage 
surrounded as it were by a fort with lofty battlements and questioned 
Jijibava about it. Jijib^va replied that the village was not even 
protected by a cactus. Patehsingh considered this as a miracle of 
J anh4?s. Afterwards when he, riding on his elephant, reached Derdi 
he was met by Janbai surrounded by twenty Kathi females. She 
stretched out her arms to bless him and tradition says that her ai^ms 
by a miracle reached him even in his seat on his elephant, so 
marvellously were they lengthened. Impressed by this he alighted 
from his elephant and presented her Es. 500 with great respect 
and forgave the jama of Derdi. Since this occurrence Derdi has 
been known as Jdnbai-ni Derdi. Jdnbai died shortly after this 
meeting with the G5,ekwar, and this chieftain is said to have 
erected a temple at Derdi to her memory and to have granted 
Es. 125 annually for the expenses of this temple. Her image is 
still to be seen therein and the neighbonring villagers pay her much 
adoratimn Janbai married Bliagat Kanthad by whom she had 


adoration 
two sons. 


The pedigree is as under : 


Bhagat K^uthad-Jdabai. 


Rdnobhdi 
Died sineprole 

r~ “ 


Bdvobhdi. 


Ndnbba. 


Harsui*. 

Besdbhdi. 


t 

Vdjsnr, 


Kdnji, 


Hddo. 

1 

Bosa, 


Harsur. 

Pitho. 


Mxiliiblia. 


Kdjdebhdi. 


NdabM Togo. 


K-dnthad. 


litkiiman. 
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It is nine miles east-sontii-east of Bdbra and only sis miles west 
of tlie railway station of Dliasa. The population by the census of 
1872 was 871^ and according to that of 1881 732 souls. 

Dha^ndlialpiir Suda'imra classically Suda'mda is a separate 
tribute-paying state under the PalyM tJidiiah, Dhandalpur lies twelve 
miles east of Chotila. Sudamra lies ten miles to the east of Dhaudhalpiir 
and fourteen miles to the north-west of Palyad. The population of 
Dhandhalpur and Sudamra was 1024 and 2369 souls respectively 
according to the census of 1872. The tdluhah consists of twenty- 
eight villages and is a holding of the Khavad Kathis. It is said that 
when Minal Devb the wife of Karan Solankhi of Anhilvada Patan, 
was returning to Dholka to be delivered of the child with which 
she was pregnant^ she halted at Dhandhalpur on her way^ in order to 
visit the shrine of the Sidh or saint who resided there. While there 
she was delivered of a son who the hermit prophesied would be a great 
sovereign. Minal Devi in gratitude to him named her son Sidh 
Eaj. Sidh Raj when on the throne of Gujarat built the fort of 
Dhandhalpur and constructed the tank of Adalu in honour to his 
birth-place, then the frontier town of the Anhilvada kiiadgom. 
Dhandhalpur was for a long time in the possession of the Babrias, 
after their expulsion from Than by the Kathis, but when the 
Khavads established themselves at Sudamra, Godad Khavad 
quarrelled with his brother Lunsar Khavad of Sudamra, and leaving 
Sudamra, he suddenly fell upon and conquered Dhandhalpur, 
expelling the Babrids. This happened in about A.n. 1790. Many of 
the neighbouring chieftains essayed to conquer Dhandhalpur from 
the Khavads but in vain. In A.n. 1799 Godad Khavad repulsed 
the Saila chieftain, and in the same year he repelled an attack of the 
chief of Wadhwan, but his most famous defence of Dhandhalpur 
was that against Nawab Hamid Kh^n in A.n. 1796-97. On this 
occasion he repelled the entire Jundgad forces by his gallant 
sallies, his stubborn defence, and by his activity in cutting oS their 
supplies. Eventually he compelled them to retreat after a siege of 
three months. Two celebrated couplets were composed on this 
occasion by the family bard. They are as under : 

The hero Godad and the Kawab fought for tliree months.’^ 

The mountains and great hills 
Were enveloped in the cannon smoke ; 

He did that which had never been done before, 

Kamely he shamed the ancient fortress (Junagad). 

The Babi was of little wisdom 

In that he thus irritated Godad Khavad, 

The Khavads are said to be the offspring of a Jhala of the Patri 
house named Khavadji, who married a Kathi lady. Hence in the 
bardic verses celebrating the repulse of the Wadhwan forces, Godad 
is addressed as Makvd.n or Makvana. The verses are as follows^: 


^ The Gujardti runs : Nar Godad m Nawdhladiya tran malihui lage; Parvab 7nota, 
2 Kihdd, dhimhiUa ndlum dhuve. J!Tohoti te mvl Mri Gadh Juiidne gdl; Bdhi ahal hdl; 
Khijvlo Godad Khavad. 

2 The Gujardti runs : Godad tare gade me hethi Makavdn ; Vanjhdrni poth jenij 
vayiDi gayim Wcidhivdn. 
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Yon, Oil MakvAna Godad, 

Have established the fame of yonr fortj 

Wadliwan hed away 

Like the cattle of a Yanjara. 

Dliandlialpor is twenty-three miles distant to tlie west of the Oliuda 
railway station. Sndamra lies thirteen miles to the west-soiith-west 
of the same station. The population of Dhandhalpiir and Sndamra 
was 1149 and 22S1 souls respectively according to the census of 
I88L 

Dlia'nk, now under Gondal;, is about nine miles south-west of 
Bhayavadar and lies at the south-east corner of the Alech range 
of hills. It is about thirty miles east-north-east of Porbandar. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 2894 and 
according to that of 1881 2620 souls. Originally Dhank was a 
Jethva holding under Gumli or Bhumbhli/ but was granted by 
them to Vala Vanarji who held it on an independent footing after 
the fall of that city. \Xt was called in ancient times Preh Patan, 
but the name was changed to Dhank after an earthquake which 
overwhelmed the ancient town. Dhdnkvun signifies in Gujarati to 
cover,, meaning that the old town had been covered by the earth. 
Since this time Dhank has always been an important Vala 
holding. But they acknowledged the supremacy of Gondal in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and have ever since remained 
under the jurisdiction of that state, 

Dlia'mlej* This village lies eleven and a half miles south-east of 
Sutrapada. According to the census of 1872 its population amounted 
to 1274 souls, but in 1881, after the great famineof 1878-79,it sunk to 
1129. Excellent salt is produced here, and so famous is Dhamlej for its 
salt that foolish people are csilled WMmUj no kdcJio’ or ignorant 
of Dhamlej, without salt or wit. ’^t is said that Dhamlej was 
populated by the Jhala Rana Dhamalji of Jambu in ancient times 
and that he named it after himself. The old site of Dhamlej was 
however deserted and tie present village built on a new site. 
Dhamlej is celebrated for a tank near to the west of the villao-o 
called Vishnu Gaya. It is also called Chakra Tirth as the h(ha 
who resides at the tank produces a chahra or discus about a foot 
in length by about five inches in breadth. This, though supposed to 
be of stone, floats in the water. There is an interesting inscription 
in this reservoir dated A.n. 1318 {Sammt 1374) showing that it was 
repaired by a Porvar Vania named Karamshi minikier of Raja 
Bharma of Yaja race. There is an old temple of Somnath 
Mahadev close to this hiind or reservoir, and there is a symbol of 
Naleshvar MahMev in a cave about a quarter of a mile to the 
north-west of the village. 

This village is sold to derive its name from the 
celebrated Dhundhali Mai, who is supposed to have resided here for 
some time, and to have excavated and built up the tank which ogives 
Its name to the village. In all probability Dhandh or Dhandhu was 
merely a Mehar as the name is not uncommon in that tribe. On the 
bank of the tank is a temple of Shiv in a more or less rained 
condition, also ascribed to Dhundhali Mai and said to have been built 
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ancient well at Dhandlinsar called the Hi^niv^y^ built by a princess grates aM Places. 

of Vanthdli named Hani through her minister Gadadhar in 

A.n. 1^89 {Samvat 1445) daring the reign of Chiidasama I>uA:NDmjtoAK. 

Mokalsingh son of Jayasingh. In one of the niches of this well 

is an image of the Shesh Shayi Bhagvan or Vishnu who is 

supposed to sleep on the Shesh nag who is himself immersed in the 

water. The villagers consider this an image of Haiih and women 

w^ho are unable to nurse, or the owners of cows who give a scanty 

supply of milk make a vow to wash the statue in milk if their 

supply of milk he increased. The Dhedhs consider Ilani to have 

been a Dhedh woman and to have subsequently been deified, and 

adore this image as that of their tutelary goddess, and the well 

as sacred to her. This well has no todds or pillars at the entrance. 

The grove of trees overhanging the well swarm with Flying foxes, 

Pteropus edwardsi, in thousands and in no place in the entire 
province are there such numbers of these creatures. They are 
said to have always dwelt here. B^va Piarah, whose monastery 
is at Jiinagad, is said to have resided some time at Dhandhusar. 

Afterwards Dhandhusar became waste, but was repopulated six or 
seven hundred years ago by Mehar Nogha Dosa Devntnia. It 
again fell waste in the famine of A.n. 1791 {Samvad 1847) and was 
repopulated in A.n. 1883 {Samvat 1889) when Mehar Ato of Dervan 
aided by Miana Rana Changal attacked the village. They were 
twice repulsed by the Dhandhusar Mehar Bhimsi Arsi Thaplia, 
but succeeded on their third attack, and plundered the village. 

Dhandhusar lies about nine miles north-west of Junagad. The 
population of this village according to tho census of 1872 was 
1679 souls, but this number sank to 1634 in 1881 consequent on 
the famine of 1878-79. 

DRa^ri. The hacheri and its attendant buildings are within the DhIpj, 
old fortlet of Matra Vala. The fort overlooks the junction of the 
Natalia river with the Shatrunji and is bounded on two sides by nalds. 

The appearance of the fort and the country around it suggests an 
old maraudeFs stronghold. Arrangements are being m.ade to pull 
down the old kaclieri and build a new one on a standard plan. A 
mile to the west of the village are the lines of the Dhari Regiment 
on the bank of the Shatrunji. These were built in 1865, when the 
police corps of Amreli was transferred, in its new shape, to Dhari. 

The only objects worth mentioning in the village are a hind and 
spring of water below the fort, and a very strangly biiiR old maRjUl 
in the fork of the Natalia and Shatrunji called Gori Belam. Local 
tradition says tha4 ill-luck attends the removal of a stone from this 
masjid^ and that when Mir Sarfaraz Ali, manager of Amreli, used 
a portion of this old building in repairing a mnsjid at Amreli the 
structure containing the old stones fell down. About two miles 
down the Shatrunji from Dhari the river breaks through a low 
line of hills clothed with scrub juisgle ' and falls into a cool 
basin. This picturesque spot has been, as is customary, dedicated 
to a divinity. This is called Khodidr M4ta, and a Bava with a 
good living, resides near the waterfall. This Mata is said to have 
been much thought of by Ea Noglian I, of Junagad, who reigned 
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A.D. 1020- 1040. There is a school at Dhari. The medical charge 
is in the hands of the hospital assistant of the Ehiri Regiment 
who resides at the lines. A girl school has been added to the hospi- 
tal of the regiment. The post office is connected with the Ime from 
Manikvddaj Rajkot, and Amreli. 

Dlia'ruka is about twenty- four miles west of Bhdvnagar and about 
eis'ht miles north-west of Son gad station. Ihere is a bungalow heie 
which was formerly a traveller's bungalow when Dharuka was on 
the high road from Rajkot to Gogha. The Grdsids are Lathia 
Goliil Rajputs and Bhayad of Ldthi. ^The ancient name of 
Dharuka was Dharagar. The Rangoli river now flows to the 
east and south of Dharuka though formerly this river flowed 
by Sedarcla. In those days Knmbhoji, a 'Vandni Gohil, owned 
Sedarda. Kumbhoji was also the name of the cadet who^ received 
Dhd/ruka in gras from Thakor Lakhoji II. of Lathi. These 
two Kumbhojis were cousins on the mother^s side; and as Dharuka 
was near to SedardU; Kumbhoji the Lathia hoped to repopulate it 
through the assistance of the Vanani Kumbhoji. Through the 
VananTs assistance he repopulated the village with Gh^nchis^ and 
from that day this village has been the head-quarters of the Ghanchis 
of this neighbourhood; who still bury their dead in the Dh^^ruka 
buxual ground. Kumbhoji Lathia now asked Kumbhoji VananTs 
permission to dig a small irrigation channel from the Rangoli river 
to the Dharuka land. The Vanani agreed, but during the next 
rains which were unusually heavy; the river forsook its old bed; 
and followed the course of the canal; and no longer has flovred by 
Sedarda. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
1306 and according to that of 1881 1361 souls. 

Dliasa is a railway station on the Bhavnagar-Dlioraji line. 
Its population rose from 11S9 in 1872 to 1205 in 188 L It has a 
good Darhari or state rest-house; a dharmsKdla^ and a small traveller’s 
bungalow. It was near here in 1796 that a battle was imminent 
between the forces of ISTawah Hamid Khan of Junagad and the 
Bhavnagar army led by Thakor Vakhatsinghji. But peace was 
arranged through the good ofiices of Jiaji Jethva on terms 
favourable to Bhavnagai"; and the opposing forces separated without 
coming to blows. The bardic verses on the subject end as follows: 
^KumpOj VajsuF; and Hado become bewildered in the battle field. 
In the house of the lord of Piram the flag of victory was hoisted/ 
Kumpo was Vala Kumpo of Chital; VajEur was Khachar Vajsur 
of Jasdaii; and Hado was Hado Khuman of Kundla, There is a 
post oflSce and telegraph office also at this place. 

piaasa is separate tribute-paying tdhihah under the LakhapMan 
ihdnah^ from which it is distant about ten miles to the north-west. 
It belongs to the Desaya family which also hold Rai Sankli in 
dhaldvM. The Dhasa tdMhali consists of but one village. The 
Mulgrasias of Dhasa are Vdla Kathis. The estate was acquired 
by the ancestor of the present Desaya family in 1812. The 
population of Dhasa according to the census of 1812 was 1598 and 
according to that of 188.1 1173 souls. It is about eighteen miles 
south-east of the Kunkdv^s railway station. 
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Dhola is situated about five miles west of IJmrala and tliirty- 
tliree miles north- west ol: Bhavnagar. The population consisted 
of but 300 souls by the census of 1872, but rose to 757 in 1881. 
This village has been selected as the place on the Bhavnagar- 
Wadhwan main line for the junction of the branch to Dhoraji, 
and there is a railway station here of some importance. Several 
liungalows have already been constructed for the residence of the 
railway officials. Thei*e is a telegraph office at Dhola, a traveller's 
bungalow has been lately built here, and there are also several 
serais or native hotels where travellers can obtain all necesstiries. 
A made road connects the town of Umrala with the Dhola junction, 
station. There is also a fine dhrmaashdla here. 

Dliola, usually called Dhola Devani because it is a holding of 
the Devani Gohils, is a separate tribute-paying state under the 
Chamardi thdnalh consisting of one village only. It is about nine 
miles v^est-iiorth-west of Chamardi and five miles north-east of the 
Dhola junction railway station. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 431 and according* to that of 1881 304 souls. 

Dhola'dri, formerly a separate tribute-paying tdhtkah of the 
Babariavad sub-division, is now subordinate to Jiiiiagad. It is about 
eight miles by road north-west of Jafarabad. Tlie population 
according to the census of 1872 was 180 and according to that of 
1881 218 souls. 

Dliora'ji. This large and flourishing town of the Goiidal state 
is situated about fourteen miles north of Jimfigad and about twelve 
miles south-west of Jetpur, It is in 70° 30' east longitude and 21° 4-1/ 
north latitude. A small river called the Saplira, an affluent of the 
Bhadar, flows between the town and suburb. Dhoraji is about three 
miles to the east of the river Bhadar w'hicli is spanned by a fine 
bridge called the Supedi bridge, which wms opened by Mr. Peile and 
is also called by his name. Pour made roads lead from this 
town, to Junagad, to Jetpur, to Supedi, and to Mohoti Marad. 
Ihiere is a traveller's bungalow, a telegTaph office, post office, 
dispensary, good school-house, and proper Darbari public offices. 
There is also a good dharmshdla. It is the terminus at present of 
tlie Bhavnagar-Dhoraji railway line. Dhoraji was acquired by 
Kumbhoji II. of Goiuhil from Jiinagad in about the middle of the 
last century. It has always been a great centre of trade and there 
is a wealthy resident population both of Vanias and Mehmans. It 
is the head-quarters of a revenue officer and also of a native 
district judge (Munsifi). Dhoraji is a walled town and according to 
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bankers liave money dealings throughout the province and 
"write bills of exchange on Bombay, Kantchi, Calcutta, &c. 
population according to the census of 1881 was 16,121 souls. 

Dholarva is a separate tribute-p^'ing taluhih under 
Lakbapadar tluhiah and is a holding of the, Vala Kathis. 

consists of but one village. It is about ten miles north of 
Lakhapadar and eighteen miles south-east of the Knnkayav railway 
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station. Tlie population according to tlie census of 1872 was 602, 
and according to tliat of 1881 325 souls. 

Dhra'plia is a separate tribute -paying tdliiJcah ot the Hdlar 
district, situated on the north bank of the Phuljha^r river. ^ It is 
the site of an Agency thctnuh. The tdliikdchTs are Jadeja Rajputs, 
cadets of Navanagar. The tdluJmh consists of thirty -six villages. It 
is distant about thirteen miles north-west from Bhdya?adar under 
Gondal, and seven miles north-east of Jodhpur under Navanagar. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 3196 and 
according to that of 1881 2811 souls. There is a post office and 
school-house here. 

Dhra'ngadra State, lying between 23^ 13' and 22® 33' north 
latitude and 71® 48' and 71'' east longitude, has an area of 
about 1167 square miles, not counting the Dhrangadra portion 
of the Ran, and a population according to the census of 1881 
of 99,600 souls. The aspect of the country is for the most part 
fiat, and though there are low hills near TImarda of nearly 
500 feet in height, the country cannot be called hilly. The 
geological formation consists of variously ^coloured strata of 
sandstone, both red, pink, yellow, and white, and of various 
qualities, and is exceedingly famous throughout the peninsula and 
Gujarat for building purposes. The soil as a rule consists of various 
alternations between a good black soil and sand. Trees are very 
scarce, and, as a rule, are to be found only in the vicinity of villages, 
but there is a kind of scrub jungle in the grass lands near 
Dhrangadra. The principal rivers ai'e the Bambhan, the 
Cliandrabhaga, the Bilganga, and the Phalku, but none of them are 
more than inconsiderable streams ; irrigation, however, by wells in 
the bed of the stream near the bank or orids is carried on in both 
the Bambhan, Ohandrabhaga, Bilganga, and Phalku during the 
cold and hot seasons. There are fine lakes at Halvad and Md,nsar 
close to Halvad, named the Samatsar and Mansar respectively. 
There are also two good tanks at Sitha, the Ambav and the 
Ohandrasar, and there are masonry tanks at both Malani^d and 
Kantrodi, besides the Ranmalsar at Dhrangadra itself. A large 
lake is now under construction to the south of the tovni of 
Dhrangadra Besides these there are numerous smaller tanks 
throughout the state, but they are usually dry at the commencement 
of April. There are about 2314 wells in the entire state, including 
1334 masonry and 980 simple wells. The water level is somewhat 
high near the shore of the Ran, where water is found at a depth of 
about twenty feet. In other parts water is found at a depth of from 
twenty to seventy feet. The climate is on the whole, though subject to 
extremes of heat and cold, healthy as compared with the I’est of the 
peninsula. The thermometric readings at Dhrangadra show a mean 
minimum of 73® in the month of January and a mean maximum of 
98® in the month of May. The average rainfall of Dhrangadra 
from recorded observations for the seven years ending 1878 is 14 
inches and 84 cents. There are no forests. The chief fuel used is 
cowdnng. Cocoanut plantations have been commenced and about 
2000, trees have , been planted out. The principal and most 
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important crop is cotton; next to this come hdjro, juvdr^ mag^ mathy 
gi’am^ talyWhedbtj barley^ halthi, ani a small quantity of tobacco ; 
sugarcane is grown in a few villages. The domestic animals are 
elephants^ camels, buffaloes, cows, sheep, goats, horses, donkeys, 
dogs, and cats. Of these, elephants are kept by the chief alone for 
state processions. The Raj Sahib has a very fine herd of cows, some 
of which give ten pounds of milk at a milking. The Dhrangadra 
and Jhaliivad bullocks generally are of superior stamp, as numbers 
are imported from Gujarat, V4,gad and Sind, and the indigenous 
stock has been thereby much improved. The donkeys of Dhrangadra 
and Jhalavad generally are larger in stature and stronger than those 
of other parts of the province Halar excepted. The Jhalavad horses 
are hardy and cheaper in price than those of Kathiawar, Gohilvad, and 
Sorath, The lion has been extinct since about IS^O. There are now 
wild hogs, panthers, an occasional chifah and lynx, wolves, hyocnas, 
jackals, foxes, hares, porcupines, nylghaiy antelope, gazelles, and 
the wild ass. The wild ass frequents the Ran and conies inland at 
night to graze. In the cold weather large flocks of Cullum {kulang) 
Grus cinerea and Anthropoides virgo visit these districts, as well as 
numerous wild duck and snipe. Of 99,600, the total 1872 population, 
94,000 were Hindus and 5600 were Musalinans. Trade is principally 
conducted by Vanias of the Modh and Shrimali divisions. There 
are many Brahmans of the Audich tribe in Halvad who cultivate 
the land. The Modh and Shrimali Brahmans principally occupy 
themselves in trade. There are many Bohords who trade in 
miscellaneous articles, but there are but few Khojahs or Mehmans. 
The Musalmitns as a rule are oil-pressers, grocers, cloth-weavers, 
small I'etail dealers, and sipdhis. The number of houses in 1872 was 
30,826 or on the average twenty-six to the square mile. Of these,. 
7097 were built of stone, brick, and mortar; 23,229 were built with 
walls of stone and mud with roofs of thatch or tiles ; a few of these 
have walls entirely of mud. Dwellings of the better sort lodged 
31,886 persons, or 35*252 of the whole population,, at the rate of 
between four and five souls to each house. In the inferior houses 
lived 58,751 persons or 64*748 of the entire population at the rate of 
two to three souls per each house. The state consists of 129 villages 
not including those in dispute. Twenty-six have a population of 
200 and under ; forty-eight from 200 to 500 ; thirty-two from 500 
to lOOO ; eighteen from 1000 to 2000 ; three from 2000 to 3000 ; one 
from 5000 to 10,000 ; and Dlirdngadra of 10,944 souls. 

The chief trade centres are Dhrangadra, Halvad, and Sitha, and 
the amount of the total trade in 1877 was estimated at £288,800 
of which £190,000 were expoi’ts and £98,800 imports. The cotton 
export amounted to £1 60,000 or 81*24 per cent of the total export. 
Before the Wadhwan extension of the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway the Dhrfingadra cotton was all sent to Dholera, but 
since the railway has been opened Bombay merchants have 
established agencies both in Wadhwan and Dhrangadra, and cotton 
is largely purchased in both towns, A large quantity is sent to 
Bombay by rail, and only large purchasers for mills in this country 
find it remunerative to send cotton to. Dholera, especially as owing 
to the silting up of the creek the arrival of the cotton in Bombay 
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is indefinitely prolonged. The chief imports ap. clarified ^butter 
qhi £] 3 600 ; gTain £ 23 , 187 , and metal £ 6000 . Ihe gray sandstones 
of Dhrdngadra are of excellent quality, and crystal sad is made 
within the limits of the state at Knda on the Ban of Gut cli about 
fourteen miles north-west of Dhrangadra. Ihe principal 
moiieylenders in the ' Dhrangadra state are Brahmans, V anias, 
Atits Raipiits, and Charans. Among bankers the usual rate of 
interest is from four and a half to six per cent per annum ^ but 
they usually land to merchants and traders at from seven and a half 
to nine per cent per annum, to cultivators at from nine to twelve 
per cent, to G'TdsIcis or land-owners at the same rate, unless land be 
mortgaged collaterally as security, when nine per cent is the usual 
charc^e. If ornaments are pledged, a loan may be obtained at six 
per cent. The custom also of lending money and obtaining one or 
more fields in lieu of interest, to be restored when the principal is 
repaid, is also a common form of loan or mortgage called vatantav. 
Chief of Dhrangadra beloaigs to the Jhala tribe, originally 
a subdivision of the Makvana family who claim to be descended 
from Markand Eishi, and who are said to have ruled at Keranti, a 
village in the ThaJa near Nagar Parkar ; but Kesardev, the son of 
Vihilsdev, having made a more than ordinarily daring foray into 
Sind, the ruler of that country marched on Keranti and expelled the 
Makvfinas, slaying Kesaraev. His son Harpaldev fled to Patan 
in Gujarat, to the court of Karan Solankhi, who had just ascended 
the throne, where he distinguished himself by expelling a hhut who 
used to annoy Karan^s favourite queen. In consequence of this 
exploit the queen adopted Harpaldev as her brother and Karan 
bestowed on him the 1800 villages of Jh^lavad and the 500 villages 
of the Bhal. These last Harpaldev restored to the queen of Karan 
as a gift. Another account represents Karan having promised to 
bestow on Harpaldev as many villages as he could visit in one night 
and bind a garland over the gates in token of having actually been 
there; and this account represents that with the aid of the Shakti 
or goddess worshipped by the Jhalas, he bound garlands over the 
gates of 2300 villages in one night, the last being Dighadiu so called 
because it was there that the day dawned. Harpaldev resided at 
Patdi. Here an elephant in must one day broke into the courtyard 
whore his children were playing. His wife, who was a daughter of 
Pratap Solankhi, managed to rescue her children, who from the cir- 
cumstance of being caught up by her received the cognomen of 
Jhala.^ A Charan boy who was standing by at the time was pushed 
by the queen on this occasion on one side and thus his life was saved, 
Bmce that day this branch of the Charans have been known as 
Taparia, or those who received a push or slap. Harpaldev had four 
children by the Solankhi lady : Sodhoji, who succeeded him ; Manguji, 
who I'eceived the parganah of Jdmbu, whose descendants are the 
present chiefs of Limbdi ; Shekhrajji, who received Sachana and Chor 
Vadodra in appanage, whose descendants are to this day ^dntdddrs 
in Chor Vadodra and the Sanand parganah ; and a daughter named 
Hmadevi. The Solankhi lady died oii*April 6th, 1115, corresponding 
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to Serin vat Chaitra vad This lady is worshipped as 

a Shidvti or goddess by fill the Jlialas^ and should any nioveablo 
Hindu festival fall upon Chaitra vad 13th they do not observe it ont 
of respect to her, this having been the day of her death and therefore 
a day of mourning. In the language of the bards this lady is nob 
described as having died, but ‘'thie Devi became invisible and 
departed.^ Alter her death Harpaldev left Patdiand resided in the 
neighbouring village of Dhania, and during his residence there he 
married Haj Kunvarba, the daugliter of the Sodha of Thar-Parkar^ by 
whom he had nine soiis^ Khavadji, who married a Kathiaiii and found- 
ed the Khavad tribe of Kathis; Khodaji, whose descendants are 
called Khodasa, Rajputs and are to be found in the parganaii of 
lhatan ; Joguji^ ancestor of the Jogu Rajputs now to be found in 
Aagad; Ranoji, ancestor of the Ranak Rajputs who are also to be 
found in Yagad j Bapuji^ vdiose descendants are Molesakinis and 
dwell in Chadotar and Mandva; Balvant^ whose descendants are 
called Balvant Rajputs and are to be found in Cutch ; Lonakji whose 
descendants are called Loiii Rajputs and are to be found near 
Benares ; Devji^ whose descoudants are called Bevaiyat Rajputs and 
who are to bo found in Marvvar; Yithalji, about whose descendants 
nothing is known. Harpaldev died in about 1130 and was succeed- 
ed by his son Sodlioji. 

Sodhoji succeeded to liis father^s chicfdom and consolidated his 
rule j he was succeeded by his son Durjansalji after a reign of thirty 
years. Durjansalji succeeded his father in IIGO and ruled till 1185^ 
when he died and was succeeded by his son Jalakdevji^ who ruled 
the land for twenty-five years and was succeeded in 1210 by his son 
Arjansingliji, who was a devout worshipper of Krishna and hence 
was called Dvarkadasji ; he died in 1240 and was succeeded by his 
son Devrajji, Devrajji ruled till 1265 when he too died and was 
succeeded by his son Ducloji who ruled till 1280, when he died and 
w^as succeeded by his son Sursinghji, who reigned for twenty-five 
years and was in 1305 succeeded by his son Santa! ji. Santalji found- 
ed the town of Santalpur in noi’th Gujarat, a Jacleja holding now 
under the Palanpur Agency, and hestow^ed it on his youngest son 
Surajnaalji, who resided there till expelled by Lunoji Vaghela, the 
ancestor alike of the Ranas of Gedi in Yagad, and of the Yaghela 
chieftains of Thanid and Morvada. Surajmalji fell in the battle. 
Santalji, with the aid of a Mnsalmfo force, expelled Lunoji from 
Sai'dhar, but was killed in the battle and was succeeded in 1325 by 
his son Yajepalji, who survived his father but one year, dying in 1826. 
Vajepalji was succeeded by his son Meghpalji. 

Meghpalji reigned from 1326 to 1331 ; he was succeeded by his son 
Padamsinghji. Padamsinghji succeeded his father in 1331 and 
reigned for nine years, and was succeeded by his son TJdesiughji. 
Udesinghji succeeded his father in 1840 and reigned till 1352 ; he had 
two sons, the elder of whom, Prathiraj, resigned the chiefdom to his 
younger brother Yegadji, and received the parganah of Thala; bis 
descendants are called Thalechas and enjoy a vdnta in Thala up to this 
day. Yegadji succeeded to the gddi in 1352 and ruled till 1368 ; he 
founded the village of Yegadvav near Hal vad; he was succeeded by 
his son Ramsinghji. Ramsinghji reigned from 1368 to 1385 ; he 
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foimded tlie village of Eampur in Dlirangadra temtorj ; he was 
succeeded by his son Virsinghji. Virsinghji ruled from 1385 to 
1392; he was succeeded by his son Eanmalsinghji. Banmalsinghji 
succeeded in 1392 and ruled till 1408. He was imprisoned by the 
Eathods of Barmer Kotda in Mdrwar, whither he had gone to espouse 
a Rathod lady, and was only released by his son SatarsMji in 1394 
at the head of an army. He died in 1408 and was succeeded by his 
son Satarsdlji. Satarsalji ruled from 1408 to 1420. He was a re- 
nowned chieftain and made his capital at M4n dal. It is said that in 
revenge for the treachery practised on his father, he ploughed up the 
site of Barmer Kotda with donkeys. Satarsalji rebelled three tiroes 
against Saltan Ahmad Shah of Gujarat, and was three times reduced ; 
he is mentioned in both the Mirat-i-Sikandri and Tabakat- 
i-Akbari. He was also called SuMnji, and founded the village of 
Sultanpur. Satarsalji had in all twelve sons, of whom the eldest was 
Jetsinghji, who succeeded his father. His second son Raghavdevji, 
who dug the RaiTalav near Vantu (Vithalgad), went to the court of 
Sultan Hushang Ghori of Mdlwa, who reigned at Mandu, and there 
distinguished himself so much that he received a tract of country 
known as the Mdlwa Jhaldvdd, the capital of which is Raipura. His 
descendants are still to be found in the Narvar State under Ujain. 
Jetsinghji succeeded his father in 1420 and reigned till 1441 . 
In his reign the Ahmadabad Sultans warred with the JhaUs, and 
leaving Patdi they retired to Kuva. Jetsinghji was succeeded by his 
son Vanvirji. Vanvirji ascended the gddi in 1441 and ruled till 
1460. He had six sons, of whom the eldest, Bhimsinghji, succeeded 
him. Bhimsinghji reigned from 1460 to 1469. He had but one son 
named V4ghoji, who succeeded him. V%hoji ascended the gddi in 
1469 and ruled till 1486. During his time Prince Khalil Khan, after- 
wards Sultan Muzafar of Gujarat, was viceroy of Sorath and resided 
atJundgad. AsYaghojiwas i^ebellions, the prince marched against 
him and a severe conflict took place between them near Saidpur, 
about, six miles north of Dhrangadra, in which Khalil Khfc was 
worsted. Sultan Mahmud accordingly marched with a large army 
upon Kuva and invested the place. Vaghoji assembled his vassals 
and prepared to defend himself, hut he and his gallant garrison were 
soon reduced to extremities owing to want of provisions. Vaghoji 
therefore determined to try the effect of a sally. Before issuing from 
the town, he told the guards of the female apartments to watch well 
his banner, on which was emblazoned a representation of the goddess 
Shakti, and he instructed his queens or ranis to mount the funeral 
pile should his banner fall. During the fight the standard-bearer 
being weary put down the standard, on seeing which the guards in- 
formed the rdnis^ who, thinking that their lord had perished, threw 
themselves down a well in the palace and died. In the meantime 
V%lioji fighting desperately contrived to regain Kuva, hut on his 
arrival was greeted with the news of the death of the ranis. He 
now determined to die outlie field of battle, and again issuing forth, 
was, after a most gallant resistance and after slaying many of his 
enemies, himself slain together with his principal Sardars. The 
MuJmmmadans now sacked Kuva, and from this date it ceased to be 
the Jhila capital. On hearing of Yaghojih death, S4hib Kunvarba, 
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the daughter of the Solankhi of KaMria, who was hetrothecl to him^ Chapter XIII, 

mounted the funeral pile, although the marriage ceremony between states aM Places, 

them had not yet been performed. So great an impression did the - , , . 

disasters at Kuva create tha..t not only was that place relinquished ■ 

as a capital; but the sack of Kuva or Jftt:va-no-7t:er is yet proverbial 

among the Jhdlas for any great misfortune, Vaghoji had twelve 

sons, of whom the fii’st siX; Nayoji; Mepji, Sagrdmji; Jodhaji; Ajoji, 

and Eamsinghji; fell on the field of battle with their father. Virain- 

devji married the daughter of the chief of Ravra Turin gagad ancl 

Kunvar Kanaddev of Idan married the other daughter. Both 

Yiramdev and Kanaddev were slain by the Muhammadan thdnalaUr 

of Sami Mnnjpur, in a fight caused by the above-mentioned princes 

endeavouring to rescue some cattle carried ofi by him. Tliei-e is a 

indyo or monument erected in memory of Viramdcv at Anpodru 

near Taringa; called Viramnath; -which is worshipped to this day. 

The eighth prince was Rajodharji -who succeeded his father in 14Sb. 

Some years after the expulsion of the Jhalas from Kuva; the 
Muhammadans established a tkdnah there and built a mosque. 

Rajodharji; after leaving Kuva, took shelter in the forest, which in 
those days covered the part of the country where Halvad now stands. 

One day when about to hunt in the forest, a hare issued forth from 
the forest and instead of fleeing faced his horse. Rajodharji, aston- 
ished at the courage of the hare, naturally so timorous an animal, 
attributed it to some excellent quality in the soil and resolved to 
build his capital there, and accordingly in Semvat 1544 Mdha vad 
13th (a.d. 1488), he laid the foundations of the city. In those clays 
there was but a small village to the noi'th-east of the present 
town near where the Goleshvar temple now stands. The number 
of sati monuments attests the bravery of the population of 
Halvad. Rajodharji had three sons and a daughter. Of these Ajoji 
was the eldest, Sajoji the second son, and Raba the daughter was 
the third child ; all these were children of a lady of Idar ; Raba 
afterwards married into the Jodhpur house. The third son Ranoji^s 
mother was a Parmar lady and was daughter of Laghdhirji of Muli. 

When Rajodharji lay dying, Laghdhirji, who determined to secure 
the succession to his daughter's son, came to Halvad with a large 
following, ostensibly to enquire after the Raj Sahib^s health, but 
really to gain over the army and the principal Sai'ddrs to his 
designs. In this he was successful, and when shortly afterwards 
the EAj S^hib died and Kunvars Ajoji and Sajoji left the town to 
accompany their father^s corpse to the funeral pile, the Parmar 
closed the gates, distributed largess to the soldiery, and proclaimed 
Ranoji as his successor. Ajoji and Sajoji in vain tried to effect an 
entrance, and retired to Vegadvav, but after a stay there *af two 
months, seeing the imle of Ranoji established, they resolved to seek 
the assistance of the Ahmadabad SuUAn, but ere they could I'each 
the capital, the emissaries of Laghdhirji had reached that town and 
by the payment of a nazardnah of two lakhs of rupees (£20,000) 
procured the confirmation of Ranoji. Ajoji and Sajoji, therefore, 
went for a few days to Idar and thence to Jodhpur, but being coldly 
received, they betook themselves to the court of the Rana Sanga of 
Ohitor and entered his service. When Bdbar Badshd^h marched 
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against tlie Raiia and fonght tlie decisive battle of Eanva in tlio 
Biana district, A]oji JMla was slain with the Rana on that well 
contested fields but the succeeding Rana bestowed on Ajojds son 
and on his brother Sajoji the districts of Sadrb Delvara^ and 
Goganda, &c.; and their descendants hold lands there to this day. 
Ranoji of Halvad founded the Tillage of Ranakpur near that town. 
Ranoji was assassinated by Malik Bakhan in revenge for the death . 
of his father^ who had been put to death by Ranojfs orders. At the 
death of Ranoji he was succeeded by his son Mansinghji. 

Mansinghji succeeded his father in 1523. He was at first addicted 
to practical joking and disinclined to attend to graver matters^ 
and on one occasion during the EoU he behaved in a somewhat 
indecorous manner. Yantia Pr%ji reproached him for his conduct' 
but his minister said nothing. So far from being angry with 
Pragjji, Mansinghji thanked him for his frank expostulation, but 
was displeased with his minister, and henceforward amended hiS: 
ways. His first exploit was to avenge his father^s death by 
attacking Dasada, which place he took, killing Shahjiv, son of 
Malik Bakhan, the murderer of his father. Bahadur Shah, who 
was at this time absent in Malwa, sent Khan Khanan, the then 
jdgirddr of Jhalavad, against M<i.nsiDghji. IQian Khanan speedily 
recovered Dasada and drove Mdnsinghji from the province, forcing 
him to quit the counti'y and seek shelter in Catch, where the Rao 
afforded him shelter. Mansinghji’s estate was now confiscated by 
the Sultan, including Milndal, Viramgam, and Halvad, Mansinghji 
built a small hamlet near the town of Bhaj, which he called 
1\Iankuva, and from thence he and his two brothers and Pragji 
Bakrania used to issue foi’th and ravage Jhalavad, even up to the 
gates of Viramgam. Many tales are told of his wonderful escapes 
on these occasions, and it was to commemorate one of these in which 
the Dheds of Characli assisted him that his village has ever since 
been called Dheds^ Oharadi. How the stepmother of Mansinghji 
was a (laughter of the chief of Vikaner, and her sister had married 
the Saltan Bahadur of Gujarat, This lady sent* a message to 
Mansinghji, advising him to come in from outlawry and ask for 
forgiveness, promising that he should be reinstated. M^lnsmghji, 
however, remained in outlawry for many years, performing various 
daring exploits and defying the utmost efforts of the y.iiltan to 
capture him. At last, however, he vsaw that he was unable to 
prolong the unequal conflict and resolved to I’ely on Sultan Bahadur’^ 
generous character and surrender to him in person. Shortly after 
he had formed this design, Sultan Bahadur made one of his 
numerous visits to Diu, Mansinghji took advantage of the opportunity 
and contrived at one of the Sultanas camps to introduce himself 
completely armed from- head to foot into the Sultanas private 
sleeping tent. The Salt4n asked him who he was, and Mansinghji 
replied, am the Raja of Jhdlavad come to seek from your 
Majesty the restitution of my dominions.'' So saying, he placed his 
sword, shield, and dagger before the Sultan.^ The Sultan, touched 


A siga tbafc be bad come to seek sirnct, or sanctuary, to violate wliiclx is considered 
among Ea|puts a serious breach of honour. 
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by Ms noble bearings asked Mm Ms Hstory, wMcb M^nsmgbji 
related to Mm in full. Tke Sultan ti*eated Mm honourably, aud a 
few days afterwards reinstated Mm in Halvad, retaining however 
Mandai and Viramgam. Mansinghji was succeeded by Ms son 
Baisingiiji. Mcunsinghji bestowed the villages ofAmbardi, Sundri^ 
Ronki, Doya^ and Khandori on a GhM'an of the E4ba tribe, 

Raisinghji succeeded his father in 1564, He warred successfully 
with all the neighbouring chieftains. On one occasion he went to 
Dhrol to visit Ms maternal nncle Jadeja Jasoji of Dhrol, and was 
seated playing ehojpat^ with Ms uncle when drums sounded. Jasoji 
was very angry and said, ^ How dare any one sound a drum within 
sight of Dhrol,’ and at once ordered Ms men to inquire whose drums 
they were. Shortly afterwards Ms men reported that the drums 
were those of Makanbharthi, a great atit, who was going to Dwarka, 
and thence to Hinglaj. Jasoji was appeased and said, ' I do not war 
with ascetics.’ Raisinghji asked him what he would do if any chief 
sounded a drum there. Jasoji replied that if any chief dared to 
sound a drum there he would break Ms drums. Raisingb ji, disgusted 
at his insolence, took leave and returned to Halvad and assembled 
a large army, and marching to Dhrol sounded his drums. Jasoji, 
though he tried his best, was unable to stop Mm ; he then drew 
out his forces and a stubborn battle was fought, in which Jasoji was 
slain and the Dhrol forces -were defeated and Raisinghji returned 
tx'iumphant to Halvad. Before Jasoji died he said, ^ Sahibji will 
avenge me/ alluding to the brother of Rd,o Khengar of Catch. A 
ChM’an went to Cutch wnth Jasoji’ s dying message and delivered 
it to Sahibji. Rao KhengM^, who was not sorry to get rid of 
Sahibji, enjoined him to fuliil Jasoji’s last wishes and sent Mm with 
an army acrosss the Ran. He was still at Malia when Raisinghji 
marched to oppose him, and a bloody battle ensued, in which 
Sahibji was slain and Raisiiighji, covered with wounds, was left for 
dead, and the two armies, both of which had suffered severely, 
returned to their respective countries. It so happened that 
Makanbharthi and his band arrived at this time at Malia on their 
way back from Hinglaj. They visited the field of battle and found 
that Raisinghji still lived ; they accordingly took him with them to 
Delhi and tended Ms wounds until he recovered, and he remained 
with them for two years. In the meantime Khan Khanan was 
ordered to proceed from Delhi to Gujarat to march against Sultdu 
Muzafar. RMsinghji repaired to him and requested that he might 
be restored to Ms cMefdom. The Kh^n Khanan sent Mm to 
Jh^iMvad where Ms people recognized him and he was reinstated. 
At the time when Raisinghji went to the Khdn Khandn he was 
attending the imperial Darbdr; one of the court wrestlers, a 
celebrated man named Ekkomal, sneered at EMsiughji and Ms 
mendicant’s clothing, and on his remonstrating gave him a push, 
RMsinghji though unarmed closed with Mm and gave Mm so severe 
a fall that Ekkomal died on the spot. Daring the struggle 
EMsinghji’s hand struck the palace wall, with such force as to 
displace one of the stones. This occurrence gave rise to the follow•^ 
ing couplet : . , 
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-RilisiDo-liii he continued his warfare 

YOlume ^ P ° neighboTirliood {ie. Halvad) wlio had long 

I, n+ L-nFitv -with him,' assembled in force to attack him. The 
igence of their ^^meVX^ 

and came up t ^ S would not attack 

S™b?s. th* , 1 ^ «.d 

them by nij^nt. ^ . . sleep His opponents hei'e 

SSiSrip^rtiSiy »d“LlS^ 

STn^r to him, and when morning broke the whole party fell 
npl hL. He and eighty men that were ivith him fought on 

foot, and he was killed.’ , t , ■ 

WTiPn the news of Rdisinghii’s death at M^ha reached his qneens- 

they aS hroke theif hlacelets and took ofi their ornaments 
A Jf™e7the dress of widows, hub when Eaisingh]i returned with 

^hdn Khdnan his wives refused to return to him saying that they 

Ehdn Kbanan, am wije daughter of the Chohdn of 

Tf^returnSi to him, and this was ’considered so reprehensible that 
to^this day the Jhalds do not intermarry with the Aadola Chohans. 
Eaisinghii was succeeded by his son Ohandrasing 31 . 

CL andrasinghii succeeded his fatherm 1584 and reigned until 1628. 

He din^ and built the Chandrasar tank near Sitha, and is said also 
to have built the hmidh across the Mdhauadi near ihan called the 
Sandasar. He is said to have married Satbhdma, a daughter of 
E4ia Sursino- of Jodhpur. Her sister is said to have married the 
Emneror Jefmngir of Delhi. It is said that on this occasion he ^ve 
the villao-e of Vejalpur to certain Eathods. Chandrasinghji s 
maiTied^am Jasiji of Navanagar. The husband and wife quarrelled 
one day over a gmne of chess and the wife dared her husband to 
attack her brother. The J^m sent many armies against Halvad but 
was unable to effect anything, but at last through Sbankardas a 
Mgar BiAhman, he contrived to entrap 0 handrasingh 3 i and caused 
him to he brought to Navdnagar, whence however he was speedily 
released. Chandrasinghji had six sons : Prathiraj, who was the son of 
the sister of the SarvaiyaE^of Bhadlij Askaranji and Amarsmghp, 
these two were sons of the Jodhpur lady; Abhyesmg, Eamsmgb, 
and E^noji, these three were the sons of other wives. AsJ£aran 3 i 
and A.marsingihi, desirous of supplanting their brother, called ib tne 
aid of the Ahmadabad 8ubahdd-r and caused Prathira 3 to be nested, 

audhe was carried aprisoner to Ahmadabad and died there, ms sons, 


of Amarsingh, the sword of Tqgdji, the palm of 


: iThis alludes to RAtbod Amarsiiigli slaying SalabatkbAa in tbe Darbdr of ^Dellu. 

a vRl^' under Morbi, about twenty miles north-north-west from 
Hali^ w lie hetdm 
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Sult^nji and Rajoji^ took skelter at Bkadli/and Sultdnji eventually, Chapter XIIL 

witk tke aid of the Jam, conquered tke pcurganah of Vankaner from grates and Places 

the Makias and Babrias, and kept up a constant warfare witk Halvad, , 

but was eventually slain in a fight at Mathak. His descendants still Bhrangadea. , 

are tke chiefs of Vankaner. Rajoji, younger brother of Sultanji, 

conquered Wadk wan, which district had been held by his father 

Prathiraj, and which had hitherto always been the portion of the 

heir to the Halvad gddi. This Rajoji had three sons, Sabalsingh, 

who succeeded him ; Udayasingh who murdered Sabalsingh and 

succeeded him. He was succeeded by his son Bhagatsingh; 

Bhdvsinghji, whose son Madhavsinghji, went to Hardvati, and whose 
descendant was the famous Jalamsingh or Zalimsingh who founded 
the chiefdom of Jhalera Patan in Rajputd,na. Two sons of this 
Madhavsingh, named Arjansingh and Abhyesing, returned to 
Wadhwan and slew Bhagatsingh. Arjansinghji after this reigned 
at Wadhwan and his descendants rule there to this day. 

Abheysinghji went to Chuda and ruled there, and his descendants 
still sway the destinies of that tdlitkah to this day. Ahheysiiigh, son 
of Ghandrasingji, received Lakhtar in gras, Ranoji received 
Mdthak, aiidRamsinghji Kuda as his portion. Askaranji now ascended 
the gdcl% but was assassinated by his brother Amarsinghji in 1634, 
who now became chief of Halvad. Amarsingji was much harassed 
by SuMnji’s raids and at last himself went to Mathak to preserve 
the peace of the frontier. His allies, the Parmar of Mali and some 
Kdthis on this occasion carried ofi the cattle of a Vankaner village. 

Sultanji, however, pursuing them recovered the cattle and drove 
them across the frontier. Here, however, they were reinforced by 
Amarsinghjfs men, and a battle was fought near the Vankaner 
villages of Bhimguda and 01, and Sultd,nji was slain. The battle 
field is called to this day SuUdnji-mi-ran, and a small temple has 
been built there, and there are also the paly as or monumental stones 
which commemorate the brave who fell on the field of battle on 
that day. Meghrajji succeeded his father Amarsinghji in 1645, and 
reigned for fourteen years. He was much devoted to religious 
observances, and performed pilgrimages to Sidhpur, the Narbada 
river, Dwarka, and Somnath Patan, and bestowed much money in 
charity and in feeding Brahmans. Meghrd.jji died in 1661 and was 
succeeded by his son Gajsinghji. Gajsinghji had a short and 
peaceful reign. He died in 1673 and was succeeded by his son 
J asvantsinghji. Jasyantsinghji succeeded to the gddi of Halvad in 
1673 and ruled till 1718. Jasvantsinghji of Jodhpur was now 
of Ahmadabad, and at his daughter-imlaw's intercession he sent 
an army against Halvad, and after some fighting expelled Jhala 
Jasyantsingh and forced him to take shelter at V arahi. ^ Halvad 
was granted in Jdgi7* to Nazar Alikhan who held it for six years, 
when he was expelled by Ohandrasinghji of Vd.nkdner, who held 
Halvad for three years. He was in turn expelled by Jasvaut- 
singhji, who in 1682-83 received a samd from the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, confirming him in possession of Halvad as well as 
of the salt-pans thereto appertaining. In 1715 Maharaja Ajitsinghji 
of Jodhpur became viceroy of Gujarat and led an army against 
Halvad and levied tribute from Jasyanteinghii ; he then marched 
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on Navanagar wMtlier Jasvaiatsingliji followed Iiim and aided Jam 
TamacUii by constantly harassing Ajitsiiigji’s men with cavalry 
attacks. Nevertheless, altbongbi Jasvantsingijfs gallantry procured 
Navanagar more favourable terms, the Jam was compelled to pay 
three Idhlis of rupees as tribute and give also twenty-five Outchi 
horses. Ajitsinghji now proceeded to Dwarka, and after worshipping 
therereturned to Ahmadabad ; on his way backhe cannonaded Halvad, 
but made little impression on the place. Ohandrasinghji^s daughter, 

Bai Jhinjhuba, who had married Ajitsingji, still cherished a deadly 
hatred against Jasvantsinghji, and now that Ajitsinghji was no longer 
Subahddr of Gujarat, and as therefore she could not openly send 
an army against him, she resolved to have him assassinated, and 
accordingly in 1718 she sent five Eajputs disguised as hdvds or 
religious mendicants to Halvad with instructions to murder him 
whenever they could get an opportunity. They accordingly went 
to Halvad and resided for some time on the bank of the Rajeshvar 
tank. At last one day Jasvantsinghji passed by in a palanquin with 
but few attendants and they rushed out and stabbed him to death 
with their daggers^ one of them was captured and killed, but the 
others escaped. Jasvantsinghji, in Samvat 1765 (a.d. 1709), built 
the large palace at Halvad which has since been restored by ^ 
Eanmalsinghji. There is an inscription within the palace enclosure f 
testifying to this event. Jasvantsinghji was succeeded by his son 
Prat^psinghji. In his reign Baud Khan Panni, viceroy of Gujarat, : 

during one of his progresses in Kathiawar in about 1714-15, 1 

stopped at Halvad and married a daughter of Jasvantsinghji. « 
Pratapsinghji succeeded his father in 1718. During his reign. Jam . 
Hardhol slaying his half-brother Jam Eclisinghji usurped the throne 
of Navanagar ; a slave girl of Eaisingh’s, however, taking with her 
his infant son Tamachi concealed in a box, managed to escape to ^ 
Cutch and implored the protection of Bai Eatnaji, of Bhnj, who was | 
a sister of Raj Pratapsinghji of Halvad. The Bai extended her | 
protection to her nephew and wrote to her brother Raj Pratapsinghji f 
to give his daughter in marriage to Sarbuland Khdn, known also I 
as Mubaria-ul-Mulk, who was then Subahddr of Gujarat, and to 
give the daughter of one of his cousins to Salabat Muhammad Khan 
B^bi, who was then commander of the Imperial forces in Gujarat, 
and obtain their assistance in this matter. Raj Pratapsinghji did so, 
and Hardhol ji wasexpelled and J am Tamjichi was seated on the throne 
of his ancestors. Pratdpsingji was succeeded by his son Raisin ghji. 

Eaisinghji succeeded his father Pratapsinghji in 1730, and in 
this year he built the fort of Dhr^ngadra and made it his capital 
for part of the year. He also founded a new village on the river 
near VdnMvadar which he called after himself Eaisinghpur. He 
was a wise chief, and was desirous of curtailing the appanage granted 
to cadets of the house. His sons, however, supported by Gajsinghji, 
the heir to the gadi, went into outlawry against him headed by his 
second son Sheshdbhd,i who was of a restless and daring disposition. 
When Eaisinghji saw that, his eldest son Gajsinghji, for whose sake 
he was endeavouring to curtail the assignments of appanage to his 
brethren,' secretly aided them in opposing him, he recalled his 
yoiiBger sons and granted them gras holdings. Eaisinghji had seven 
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sons of whom the eldest Gajsingliji succeeded him. His second son Chapter XIIL 
Sheshabhai went into outlawry and conquered S^ela from the- grates Places. 
Khavad K^ithis and made it his capital^ and conquering other „ 
adjacent villages founded the chiefdom of Saela. Gajsinghji hbais-gadba, 
married Jijiba^ daughter of the Chavada chief of Varsoda in the 
Mahi Kantha^ by whom he had a son^ Jasvantsinghji^ who afterwards 
succeeded him. Jijiba, from her fear of Sheshabhai who had 
great influence over Gajsinghji, resided with her son at Varsoda. 

Gajsinghji now fell entirely under Sheshabhai^s influence and I'esided 
sometimes at Halvad and sometimes at Dhrangadra. At last 
Sheshabhai thought that he could usurp the gcidi, and collecting 
men he made preparations to depose Gajsinghji. Gajsinghji, 
however, being secretly informed of his designs, fled to Sana 
Kalabhai at Bavli, who sending a force with him recovered for him 
possession of Halvad. Sheshabhai now seized upon Dhrangadra 
and made preparations for battle. On hearing of this Bai Jijiba 
came from Varsoda to Sitha with her son Jasvantsinghji, and 
endeavoured, with the aid of the Dholka and Viramgjim Kasbdtis, 
to recover Dhrangadra from Sheshabhd,!, hut was unsuccessful. 

In the meantime Bhagvantrav, an officer of the Peshwa, entered 
Jhalavad to collect tribute. Jijiba obtained his assistance and that 
of the Eadhanpur Bj£bi and compelled Sheshabhai to quit Dhran- 
gadra on condition that he and his men should be allowed to 
depart with the honours of war. These terms being accepted 
Sheshiibhai quitted Dhrangadra, and Bai Jijiba took possession of 
the town and paid the tribute as well as ^nazardnahy and commenced 
to govern this portion of the estate. From this date till Gajsinghji's 
death Jijiba and her son imled at Dhi'angadra and Sit-ha^ and 
Gajsinghji ruled at Halvad, each of them paying half the tribute. 

In 1759 Sadashiv Eamchandra marched against Dhi^ngadra and 
Gajsinghji sent an army to its aid. The Marathas now secretly 
despatched a force and made a night attack upon Halvad. Gajsinghji 
was forced after some fighting to surrender, and was not released 
till he had paid £12,000 which he managed to do in the course of a 
few months. Gajsinghji died in 1782 and was succeeded by his 
son Jasvantsinghji. 

Jasvantsinghji succeeded his father in 1782 i as he had lived all 
his life at Dhrangadra he made that city his capital, and since his 
time it has remained the chief town of the Jhalds of Halvad 
Dhrangadra. During the time of Gajsinghji many of the subordi- 
nate vassals had encroached on the crown lands. Jasvantsinghji 
chastised them, and as from the collapse of the Moghal power a 
favourable opportunity presented itself for absorption of the imperial 
domain, he principally occupied himself in arranging the affairs of 
his own estate. Jasvantsinghji died in 1801 and was succeeded 
by his son Eaisinghji, who reigned but three years. Amarsinghji 
succeeded his father in 1804 and reigned till 1843. At the time of 
Colonel Walker^s settlement in 1807-8 the Dhrangadra territory 
appears to have been in a waste and impoTerished condition owing 
to a feud with Wadhwan and the incursions of the Jats and Mianas. 

After the establishment of the Agency in 1820 Dhrangadra 
gradually recovered from its exhausted state and steadily becamo 
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more populous. TMs chief built the temple of Ramji at Dhrdugadra. 

In 1820-21 the Kolis and Sindis of Vagad under Cutcli, crossing 
tlie Ban, deyastated the northern portion of the Dhrangadra estate 
and carried off much plunder. Aniarsinghji placed thdnahs in his 
frontier villages^ and appealed to the British Oovernment to cause 
him to he compensated by the Eao. The British Government sent 
Captain McMurdo with a force to enforce compensation as the Eao 
was unahie to control his subjects. Captain McMurdo stayed a few 
years at Halvad and also at Ghdntdla under Morbi^ and eventually 
compelled the Kao to pay about two lakhs of rupees as compeima- 
tion; out of this he distributed their share of compensation to ‘the 
bhdydd villages separately giving the remainder to the Darbar for 
distribution. ■ 

Amarsinghji was renowned for his charity. He founded the two 
villages of Amr^pur named after himself and Hampur^ and died in 
1843j and was succeeded by his son Eanmalsinghji. 

Eanmalsinghji succeeded his father in 1843 when he was thirty- 
two years of age and reigned till 1869. He repaired the fort of 
Dhrangadra and built the forts of Sitha and Umarda and entirely 
rebuilt the palace of Halvad ; he repaired the Chandrasar tank at 
Sitha, and built the Eanmalsar tank at Dhrangadra. Eanmalsinghji 
was an accomplished scholar in the Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu, and 
Gujarati languages. During his younger days Eanmalsinghji was 
fond of the chase, and shot several lions in Dhrangadra territory 
before that animal was extinct there. Some of these he is said to 
have shot in company with Captain Wilson, Acting Political Agent 
in 1826-27, and with Sir G. LeGrand Jacob (then Captain Jacob). 
He soon freed the state from the debts in which it was involved 
at his succession, and both by preserving a good understanding 
with his Bhayitd and subordinate vassals, and by developing the 
resources of his estate, ruled so wisely that his good government 
was famous throughout the peninsula. Eanmalsinghji was made a 
Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 
He ^ was invested with the insignia of the order at a Darbar held by 
Colonel Keatinge at Wadhwan on the 22iid December 1866. In 
October 1869, Eanmalsinghji died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
after having ruled his chiefdom for twenty-six years with singular 
ability. 

Mdnsinghji succeeded his father on the 16th October 1869. In 
1870 he founded an English school and girls^ school in Dhrangadra, 
and Gujarati schools in seven villages. In memory of his visit to 
Bombay in 1870 to pay his respects to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Mansinghji paid £1500 towards the erection of the dliarmshdla in 
the Rajkot Civil Station. In 1875 Mfcsinghji went to Bombay to 
pay his respects to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and on 
his^ return built a hospital in Dhrangadra as a memorial of his 
visit. Owing to sickness he was unable to attend the Imperial 
Darbar held at Delhi on January 1st, 1877, but was created Knight 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. His 
salute was increased by four guns and he afterwards received a 
banner, ^e expended large sums in famine relief throughout his 
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territory, and founded vernacular schools in the villages of Devlia, Chapter XIIL 
Vantavadar, Gujarvedi, and Devcharadi. “T p. 

The revenue administration is for the most part conducted on the 
hhdgvatdi principle, that is to say a share in the produce is levied DnniNaABRA. 
by the state as the rent for the land in addition to certain other 
ready money taxes. The mode of levying is as follows ; of the rain 
crops one-third belongs to the state; this is called rdjbhdg or 
state share, and two-thirds belong to the cultivator as khed-uhhdg or 
cult! vat oris share. 

Though nominally the ryot is a tenant-at-will, yet practically he 
is not ejected save under the following circumstances. If he is 
unable to pay the state dues, or if another person offers to pay a 
royalty and take his holding and he refuse to pay the royalty to 
retain it. Usually, however, a less royalty is levied on such occasions 
from the old tenant for retention of his holding than from the new 
candidate for occupancy. The tenant has no power to transfer his 
holding, such transfers being made by the state alone. The land, 
as belonging to the state, is not liable to be sold on account of 
the debts of the tenant. The cultivatoris cattle and implements of 
husbandry are specially exempted from sale by order of any civil 
court. The revenue is collected at harvest time, that is in the 
months of January and February, for the rain-crops or IcJtarif 
excepting cotton, for the irrigated crops or rahi in IVIarch and 
April, and for cotton in April and May. 

There are in all five criminal courts in the state, three coui'ts 
of Mahdl Nydyadhishesj w-ith powers of imprisonment of either 
description ; for Sitha and Umarda of one month^s imprisonment of 
either description and fifty rupees fine ; and for Halvad of three 
months^ imprisonment of either description and two hundred rupees 
fine ; and for Dhnlngadra of two years^ imprisonment of either de- 
scription and Rs. 2000 fine. A Sarny dyddhish/s court, with power of 
imprisonment of either description up to fourteen years and fine of 
Rs. 5000. In cases where a capital sentence is necessaiy, sentence 
is passed by this court, but permission for execution is first obtained 
from the Darbar. The Mahdl NydydclhisJies of Sitha and Umarda 
have jurisdiction up to Rs. 100, and the Halvad Nyayadhish up to 
Rs. 500, and the Dhrangadra civil court presided over by a separate 
authority has jurisdiction up to Rs. 5000. There is no limit to the 
amount of the original jurisdiction of the Sar NydyddhisMs court. 

The Dhrangadra Nydyddhish hears appeals from the Mahdl 
Nydyddhishesy and appeals from his decisions lie to the Sar 
Nydyddhish, The Darbdr Huzur Court is the final court of appeal. 

Civil appeal from the Mahdl Nydyddhishes lie to the Dhrangadra 
civil court, and from this court to tho Sar Nydyddhish^ and from the 
Sar Nydyddhish to the Darbar. 

The village police consists of a mukhi or police patel, aided by 
the village pasditds ; and in addition to these a regular police force 
of horse and foot is under the orders of the chiefs brother Kunvar 
Pratapsinghji, who presides over the state police. There are pagis 
or trackers in almost every village, and robberies are comparatively 
of rare occurrence. 
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from the Dhrangse or Siat^^^ name is derived from 

lirtle fort of the Drangse. Other s ^ bolder, as the place is very 

the Sanskrit Dharang, is itnated in 

39' and east longitude il |0 t P^P 

acoordingtothecensusof 1872 but 1 e^eellent Dhrangadra 

%304 The town is -yiokeb. It is situated on 

stone, and has *r ee |ne ^ buildings consist of the 

the small river Phalku. xne o Banchhodp, and Kusnna 

Soil’s palace and the t^Yp^Snuman. All of these have 

57 r iS ol H. H, t.e B. 

S^hih of Dhrangadra. x^iiles north-west of Baikot 

Dhrol is situated about with both of which 

TtwPntv-four miles north-east of Havana ar latitude 

til'ftt ctnec^®^ -ft "it is it-tS on the bank of 

22° 34' and east longitude 70 ^ - ^ There is a good 

a small stream a t^biitary o school-house here. The site 

travellers’ Mori is about two miles to the noith- 

5 the battle field ®^ JJjconnects this spot with the town, 

^est of the town and ™ the north-west, and as the port is 

Jodia town is about twelve m phrol may be said to be fourteen 

two miles distant from the town, Dh y ,ate 

miles from the -port f ^ass and consists of sixty-one 

tribute-paying state ®^,^^®Jof^hich belong to the use, and the 

villages twenty-two and a half t ^ 

remainder to vassals, ^^® -^^^^ther of Jam Rdval, the 

loTindei' o£ tlie climf d.om accompatiied bis brother an 

founder of the Havdnag^ s t/chdvada. Jayasinghji I. (also called 
conquered Dhrol a d. 1760. It had first been 

Ddddii) ^®®®^irl^"Tbnt wi granted by Kaloji I. to his son 
conquered by S^^^^®v^\ba™naa'e of Khaiuri granted to his mother 

Bh^ii on condition that themllag^ot J 

as maintenance J" ^ ? not restore Elhapri, ajid-hencff 

the state. Conquered the entire «a?i of 

Japsinghji I. "tst of the chiefs of Dhrol np to the 

®arasr«i:i:£rSlT5lomed;|^^^ . - . , 
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1. Hardliolji I. 8. Sdngoji. 14. Janoji II. also called 

2. Jasoji 9. Junoji Bapuji. 

3. Bdmanioji. 10. Khetoji. 15. Mthoji. 

4. HardMjill. 11. KalojiTL 16. Modji IL 

5. Modji. 12. Vaghp. 17. Bhupatsingliji. 

6. Paclianji. 13. Jajasingliji I. also 18. Jayasingbji II, now 

7. Kaloji I, called Dad^ji. on the gadi^ 

Jayasingliji has one son named Harisinghji and he has two sons 
named Daulatsinghji and Sdinatsinghji, Both of these two kimvars 
attend the Eajkiimar College at Rajkot. The population of Dhrol 
according to the census of 1872 was 2940 and according to that of 
1881 4613 souls. The present chief built both the fort and palace 
of Dhrol, and also the fort and palace of Sarapdar. He has visited 
Jabalpur, Allahabad, Agra, Mathura, Lnknow, Kanpur, Benares, 
Bankipur, Bombay, Gaya, &c. He attended the Broach Exhibition 
and was present also at the Darbars held in Bombay in honour of 
Lord Northbrook and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

DiRor is about twenty-two miles south-west of Bhavnagar, It 
had a population of 2500 in 1872. This town suifered much in 
the famine of 1873-79, and in 1881 the population bad sunk to 
1364. Dihor formerly belonged to the B5.khalkia and V^ighosliia 
Ahirs. At this time Gohil Govindji was ruling at Bhandaria. 
When he lay on his death-bed his soul would not pass from his 
body, owing to his fear that his son Hamirji, who was a renowned 
warrior, would not suffer his brethren to enjoy their shares of the 
ancestral patrimony. Then Hamirji poured water into his father^s 
hand and swore to take no shai^e at all in the ancestral estate. 
So the soul of Govindji was released. When the days of mourning 
for his father were accomplished, Hamirji collected a band of 
warriors and fell suddenly on Dihor, which he conquered, slaying 
many of the Ahirs and expelling the remainder. Thus he acquired 
Dihor and its dependent villages. Afterwards he conquered Kiikad, 
After these conquests he devoted much attention to the beautifying 
of Dihor and Kukad. The following couplet is said regarding 
Hamirji and the towns of Dihor and Kukad ; 

Dihor is like Delhi : Kukad resembles Kdslimir ; 

Hamir is like Akbar ; but there is some little difterence in their respective 
armies.^ 

The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the crops raised by irrigation 
are especially fine ; rice, hdjrij wheat, cotton, and sugarcane are the 
principal products, and particularly fine mangoes grow here. 

Di¥, commonly called Div Island, derived its name from the 
Sanskrit word dvifa an island, and in former times was a 
celebrated holding of the Chavada Rajputs. It extends^ together 
with Gogla on the mainland, from 70^ 55' to 71® 3' east longitude and 
from 20° 42' to 20^^ 45' north latitude. The total ai^ea is about twenty- 
five square miles. There are eleven or twelve small villages on the 
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Ihapter XIII. island besides tbe town and fort of Dir. Tins island is said to 

+»» bave been the seat of the Oh^vada Rajputs in the eighth century of 

ites anttriaces.y^^^^ niiristlnn era [see Indian Antiauaryfor May 1875) and was held 
Div. 


Dolu. 


Vtlie Christian era (see Indian Antiquary for May 187 5) 

^ by them till about the twelfth or thirteenth century when they were 
ousted by the Vaghelas^, who were expelled by the Muhaininadaiis in 
Am. 1330 (according to the Tarikh-i-Sorath) when Jesingh Vaghela 
was conquered by them. In the time of Sultan Mahimid Begada 
of Gujarat we find Div distinctly a Muhammadan port, and it was 
not long after destined to fall into the hands of the Portuguese. 
Sultan Bahadur after his defeat by Humaiyun took shelter here and 
entered into negotiations with the Portuguese^ who rendered him 
considerable assistance^ stipulating however and obtaining a 
concession to be allowed to establish themselves at Div, Whether 
the permission thus granted was merely for a factory or not it is 
difficult to say^ but the Portuguese took possession of and fortified 
the island. Afterwards, when Sultan Bahadur regained his kingdom 
from the Moghals, he was exceedingly anxious to oust the 
Portuguese, who however were determined to defend the island to the 
last. Both sides contemplated taking every advantage possible of the 
other, and in a visit to the admirabs ship the Sultan was killed. 
Prom this date the possession of Div by the Portuguese has been ? 
more or less undisturbed. The population of Div accoiMing to the 
last census was 3174 souls, that of Gogla on the mainland being 
3538, Brdncdvdra on the island 2645 souls. There is a fine fort 
and palace at Div and a cathedral sacred to St. Paul. There are 
also several convents and monasteries. The local custom of trade 
is somewhat peculiar. The shops are open from about 7 to 11 a.m* 
and fi'om 4 p.m, till nightfall, but are closed iu the interval. The 
inhabitants mostly live in the upper storeys of the lofty houses, the?^ 
lower floors being used for store-houses, &c. There are many wild 
date and cocoanut trees on the island of which the climate is very 
salubrious. The export trade is principally confined to dried fish, 
cocoanuts, printed cloths, and articles manufactured from ivory and 
rhinoceros horn. The creek is an excellent one and the harbour | 
affords a safe anchorage. The population, besides Pox^tuguese, ? 
consists largely of fishermen and of Vanids, Bhatias, and P4rsis, 
with a few Khatris. 

Dolia, situated on the south bank of the Wadhwan Bhogava 
river, is a village belonging to Saela and is on the highroad 
between Wadhwan and Eajkot. There is a good traveller's 
bungalow and a bex*e. Doha is twenty-three miles from 

.. Wadhwan and ten miles from Muli, where there is another traveller's 
bungalow. It is eight miles west of Saela. It is forty-two miles 
distant from Eijkot and twelve miles from Chotila, where is the 
next travellers^ bungalow travelling toyrards Edjkot. The population 
, . according to the census of 1872 was 717 and according to that of 
' 685 souls. . ::y:. 

IJudliaTa was formerly a separate tribute-paying ialukah in 
but is now under Junigad, It is situated about six 
fer-p ‘ about, ten, milbp 

';>'y according to the census "of 1872 ' 
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was 481 and according to that of 1881 577 souls* The Gr^sias are 
Babrias of the Yarn tribe. < 

Dlldlirej is a separate tribute-paying state under the Wadhwan 
station thdnali from which it is two miles distant to the northward. 
The Taluk dars are Jhiila Rajputs and Bhd.yad of Wadhwan. It is 
on the highroad from Wadhwan camp to Dhrangadra. There is 
a good tank here which holds water all the year round in a good 
season. The population according to the census of 1872 was 1112 
and according to that of 1881 1310 souls. 

Dunda^S. This village lays claim to great antiquity and 
professes to derive its name from Dudda, daughter of king 
Dhruvasena I. of ValabhTs sister. She appears to have founded a 
famous Buddhist convent ^ which was endowed with lands both by 
her uncle Dhruvasena and by his successoi's^ Guhasena and 
Dhruvasena II. Dhruvasena I. granted lands for the maintenance 
of the monks of Dudda^s monastery, and styles her his own sister^s 
daughter. Guhasena added to these grants, and styles the convent, 

^ the great convent of Dudda, built by the venerable Dudda/ 
Dhruvasena II. added yet farther to the convent endowments. In 
a further copper-plate^ of Shiladitya II* we find the name of the 
village described as Dand4s just as at present. Lushadi, the 
Lushagram of the plates, is only about two miles distant from 
Dundas, and in the neighbourhood are two Duddiilas. As the great 
monastery of Sdna is only about twenty-four miles distant, it seems 
probable that this monastery may have been Dudda^s, especially as 
Buddhist monasteries were usually situated at the distance fronr the 
city. And if the word Svatala*^ be translated as meaning the same 
as Svasthan, it would then correspond to the word kingdom. Sana 
was no doubt within the Valabhi kingdom, and is near to Dundas, 
Dudd41a, &c. Now the Lushadi copper-plates were found in 
Lushadi itself, and its boundary marches with Dundas, The 
copper«pIate alludes to this, and says that the lands of Dundas 
village lie to the south of one of these fields. Dr. B'dhler (?oc. cit) 
styles Lusha-gr4me as Dhusha-grame, but Acharya Valabhji and 
Mr. Girjashankar Samalji, both good scholars, are unanimous on 
this point. Probably Dr. Bilhler, if he were to re-examine these 
plates, would be of the same opinion. Both Dundas and Lushadi 
bear marks of antiquity ; old bricks and coins both of the Kshatrapas 
and Yalabhi dynasties are found here in the rains. Near Dundas 
is an ancient well, not far from which is a shrine of Vachhro 
Solanki, after whom the island belonging to Radhanpur, in the 
lesser Ran of Catch, which still bears this appellation, is named. 
He is said to have come to Katpur (Kanakdvati) to be marriea, but 
while the ceremony was being performed, and while he yet wore the 
marriage garland, and had only completed two of the four circlings 
round the altar, an alarm was raised that an enemy had driven off 
the village cattle. Yachhro Solanki and other Rajputs at ^ once 
mounted and brought back the cattle, but Yachhro Solanki was 
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slain. His head is said to have fallen near Dundds, but the body 
followed the foe almost np to the gates of Mahuva. ^ In the Dnnd<is 
shrine there is an image of his head^ and in the shrine near Mahuva 
there is the image of a headless body. ^ This legend of a headless 
body fighting is very common in Kctthiawar. Dun das is vsituated 
about eight miles to the north-west of Mahuva, and in 1872 had 
a population of 393 souls. After 1872 the large tract under grass 
was ploughed up and cultivated, and consequently a large number 
of cultivators and other villagers have been attracted hither. In 
1S81 the population had reached to 807 souls. 

Dungar is situated about thirteen miles west of Mahuva. It 
is said to be a town of great antiquity and to have been called in 
ancient times Damrapuri or Damarkot, and the Ohavadas are said to 
have ruled here, as the following couplet relates : 

There is Damarkot, 

Whei*e the Chdvadiis rule, 

They protect their ryots in contentment, 

Euhies and pearls shine there like lamps.i 

The city certainly appears to have been ancient ; and old pottery, 
metal vessels, and sometimes old weapons, are dug up on the old 
site of the town. A small hill called Gerva is situated about half 
a mile west of the town. Eed peroxide of iron is found here. 
There are nearly a hundred palmyra trees near Dungar. There is 
an old tank near Dungar called the Khacholiuu, into which water 
flows by a canal from the Agoria tank. There are the remains of a 
fort on a rising ground close to the town, and the remains of a 
stone-built water tank. The roadstead of Dungar is mentioned in 
the list of the Saurashtra ports, and roadsteads in the Mirat-i« 
Ahmadi. There is a brisk trade carried on here in cotton, timber, 
and grain, and the merchants are enterprising and well-to-do. The 
population rose from 2060 in 1872 to 2731 in 1881. The cotton 
grown near Dungar is of specially good quality, and sugarcane 
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drinks or drugs ; Dacoity^ murder^ and other crimes of Tioleuce are 
specially reprobated^ as are all breaches of chastity. They have 
made many converts among the Kathis^ Kolis and Bhils, and a 
great improvement is apparent in the morals of all the classes who 
have adopted this faith. The town is the head-quarters of the chief 
revenue official of the district, and the criminal court of the district 
is held here, the civil court being held at Botad. There is a dispen- 
sary here, and a vernacular school and girls^ school, and the Svami- 
ISrdrdyan sect have recently started a Sanskrit school. Sehjanand, 
the originator of the Svimi-lSrarayan faith, died here in 8amvat 
1886 A.B. 1880. There is a fine temple belonging to the devotees 
of this faith. At Janda_, a village in the Gadhra district, about 
miles north-east of Gadhra, is a well which eighteen water-bao-s 
ko$ can work simultaneously all day without diminishin o» the 
quantity of water in the well, so rapid is the inflow. Necklaces of 
beads of all sizes made of sandalwood are made largely at 
Gadhra, and are worn by followers of the Sv^mi-Narayan sect. 

Gadhula is a separate tribute-paying tcUnkah under the Songad 
station thdnah from which it is twelve miles distant to the westward. 
It is on the Bhavnagar and Rajkot made -road, and is three miles 
distant from the traveller's bungalow at vSanosra and is five miles 
south of the railway junction at Dhola. The Grdsias are Gohils. 
and Bhiyad of L^thi. The population was 357 souls according to 
the census of 1872 and according to that of 1881 was 355 souls, 

Gandliol is a separate tribute-paying tdhihah under the Ohok 
thdmih from which it is situated four miles to the northward. The 
Grdsias are Gohil Rajputs and Biiayad of Palitana. It was originally 
a Sarvaiya holding. Gandhol lies at the foot of the Bhadvo hill 
which is 1472 feet high and is a portion of the Shatrunji dump. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 493 
according to that of 1881 191 souls. 

Ganod is situated on the north bank of the Bhadar river 
about nine miles south-west of Upleta and six miles north-west of 
the Osham hill. It belongs to Gondal BhayM and is subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Gondal state. It is a large and flourishino* 
town with a population of 2210 souls according' to the census effi 
1872. There is a ferry across the Bhadar river plying between 
Ganod and Lath which latter village was in ancient times a famous 
holding of the Ld^thia Chuddsamas, and this sub-triba derive their 
name of Lathia from this village, as the Lathia Qohils do f 
Lathi. The population according to the census of I 88 I was 
1 939 souls. 

Ga'njaVadar, on the west bank of the Jholdpuri river^ was 
formerly a separate tribute-paying idlukah of Bdbaridvad, but ig xi_ow 
under Jundgad, It is about six miles north of the Bherai handar 
under Junagad. The Grdsida are Ahirs of the Bdbria race. 

, population according to the census of 1872 was seventy-seven 
according to that of 1S81 106 souls. 

This village is situated on. the northern bank of the 
Tim opposite to Mifei. It belongs to the KalyanT™.. 
snb-dmsion of. the Khanibhilia maUI, and in 1872 had a population 
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of 231 and in 1881 of 240 souls. Gandhyi is probably tbe Gandaba 
of ^Farislita wliei^e Bliim of Anhilvada took refuge. In tlie lands of < 
Gandlivi are some low bills, called the Koila or Ouckoo hills ^ 
from the word 1ml a cuckoo. It is said that these hills derive 
their name from Parvati^ the wife of Shiv, who having quarrelled with 
her husband assumed the form of a cuckoo and fled to these hills 
which have ever since in memory of her been called the Koila hills. 
These hills are just on the bank of the river where it expands into a 
broad creek before falling into the sea. The temple of Harsad SMta 
crownsthe hilloveidooking the creek, but this temple isoldanddeserted, 
and the Mata now occupies a position in a temple at the foot of the hill. 
When she occupied her former shrine, every vessel which sighted 
her shrine was wrecked. At last a Dutch merchant of Mdndvi 
named Jagdu Sh^h, who had been wrecked there, pei’formed great 
austeidties before the M<ita, and persuaded her to descend the hill 
to her present temple. She agreed on condition that he should 
sacrifice a buffalo for every step she should make. He agreed to 
this and commenced to slay the victims. But she took such short 
steps that she was still a few yards from her new shrine when all 
the victims were expended. The merchant then offered his wife 
and children as victims and lastly himself. The Mctta, pleased at 
his devotion, restored him and his family to life and told him to ask 
a boon, and he asked that his line might not he extinguished. His 
descendants exist to this 'day, and the Mata no longer wrecks 
ships. The temple at the foot of the hill was erected by the Seth. 
Harsad Mata is another name for the goddess Maliakali. 

Gra'ria^dha'r, the original seat of the chieftains of Pd,litana, is 
distant about seventeen miles to the west of this latter town. It is 
a large and flourishing town and had a population of 8329 souls 
according to the census of 1872. It is connected with Pd-litana by a 
made road. ^Gariadhd,r is mentioned both in the Ain-i~Akbari and 
the Mir4,t-i-Ahmadi as a parganah of the Soratli Sarkar. In the 
latter it is mentioned as consisting of forty villages. The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1881 was 3055 souls. 

Garamli Mohoti is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah under 
the Lakhapadar tlidnali from which it lies about nine miles to the 
northward. The Grdsias are K^this of the Vdla tribe. Tho 
population according to the census of 1872 was 492 and according 
to that of 1881 327 souls. 

Garamli Na'lia'ni is a separate tribute-paying tdhihahmxdieT 
the Lakhapadar thdnah from which it lies about three and a half 
miles to the northward. It is about five and a half miles south of 
Garamli Mohoti. The Grasids are Kdthis of the Vdla tribe. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 327 and according 
to that of 1881 400 souls. 

Gedi is, a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the Bhoika thdnah 
from which it is distant about nine miles to the north-east. The 
Grasi4s are Limbdi Bh^yM, and are Jhala, Rajputs. Gedi is about 
nine miles from the I'ailway station at Limbdi. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 975 aud according to that of 
1881 901 souls. . . ■ 
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tates ^ Places. Gliela Somna'th. This is a small village in J^sdan temtor 3 r.^ 
a , ' . There is a shrine of Somn^th here situated on the eastern hank of 

OtHELA teoMNATH. Ghela, wMch has its source near here. The ling is said to 

have originally belonged to the Patan Somnath temple and to have 
been taken thence by one of the earlier Sultdns of Gujarat 
(probably Muzafar I.). As he was taking it, however, the ling 
mysteriously disappeared at this place. It probably was lost in the 
confusion of some skirmish. Afterwards it was set up here and 
worshipped with great devotion, and is of some little notor'iety in 
the immediate neighbourhood. A large fair is held here on the last 
day of the dark half of the month of Shrdvan or August. This is 
attended by about five to ten thousand people of the surrounding 
villages. Country-made toys, sweetmeats, and wearing apparel are 
sold in booths on this occasion. It is about eleven miles east of 
Jasdan, and eighteen miles north of Bfibi’a, whei’e there is a traveller’s 
bungalow and dharmshdla. It is also twenty-two miles north of 
Lfithi, and the same distance north-west of Ghasa railway station. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was eighty-eight 
and according to that of 1881 122 souls. 

Ghumu, GiLUmli, though situated in Havfiuagar territory, is mentioned 

^here as being one of the moat ancient capitals of the Jethvfis, and 
was inhabited by them when at the zenith of their power. It lies 
in a gorge of the Barda hills, and abounds in interesting remains. 
The most famous are the Navlakha, the Ganesh Dehra., the Rfimfipol, 
the Jeta Yav, the group of temples near the Son Kansari tank, and 
the ruins on the summit of the Abapura hill. These last are probably 
the remains of the ancient palaces of the Rfinas. Ghumli is now 
utterly deserted. *.^he ruins are apparently not older than the 
eleventh or twelfth century, however the fortifications and some 
buildings may belong to a century or two further backj but 
although a fabulous antiquity is assigned to them, I do not think 
to any can he ascribed a more remote period than the ninth 
century a.d., though it is of course possible that the Jethvfis may have 
reigned there anterior to that date. Ghnmli is said to have been 
sacked in the fourteenth century by the Jadejfis under Jfim 
Bamanioji. Of this there can be no doubt but that at one time it 
i was an exceedingly large and flourishing city. 

Gidae. Gidar. This is a town of theBantva tdlulcah, and held together 

- with its subordinate villages by a separate branch of the Bantva 

: Bfihis. The present chiefs are Sfimat Khfin and Anvar Khfin, the 

1 former of whom exercises jurisdiction of the fifth class. The estate 

> ' consists of fourteen sole villages besides seven which are shared 

; with Bfintva and Mfinfivadar. The town is about eighteen miles 

west of Jundgad, and about twenty miles south-west of the Dhoraji 
; _ railway station. It is ten miles north-east of Bfintva. The population 

according to the census of 1872 was 1755 and according to that of 
' (Iffb IfiSX souls. 

GmisisAX, , jG^'sa'ran is a separate tribute-paying tdhkak under the 
Mkh&p&dar tMnak from which it is about sixteen miles distant to 
the west, B is:&botit sixteen miles south-east of Minikvfida and 
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twenty-four miles south of Kiink?£v4v railway station. The Grdsias 
are Babria-s of the Kotila tribe. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 747 and according to that of 1881 682 souls. 

Girna'r. The Girndr hill has five principal peaks, (1) Amba Mata 
(or the Girnari Goddess)^ which is crowned by the temple of that 
goddess; (2) Gorakhnath, the highest of all^ which is 3666 feet 
above the sea ; (3) the Oghad Shikhar ; (4) Guru Datatriya ; and 
(5) Kalka^s Peak, which is even now supposed to be the resort of 
A ghoris or Mardikhors. But the Purdns enumerate no less than 
twenty-one different peaks. The fortress and the I'emnant of the old 
palace of the Chudasamas is still standing. Girmir is sacred to the) 
twenty-second Jain Tirthankar Neminath, and there are many Jain 
temples on the hill Three famous hinds or reservoirs are called 
the Gau Mukhi, Hanuman Dhdra, and Kamandal Kund, respectively. 
The great rock called the Bhairav Jap forms a most picturesque 
object, and froin this rock ascetics and others were wont to hurl 
themselves in the hopes of being born in a more favourable state 
of existence in a new life. At the foot of the hill at a little 
distance lies Vamansthali, the ancient capital, while Balisthaii, the 
modern Bilkha, lies immediately at its base. The ancient name 
of the Gi mar hill is Ujjayanta or Gixwar, but not Revatachai as 
is sometimes supposed. Revatdchal is the name of the hill 
immediately over the Revata Kund. At the foot of this hill is the 
celebrated Asoka stone with the inscriptions of Asoka, Radra Dama^ 
and Skanda Gupta ; these are all described at length in Burgesses 
Antiquities of Kachh and Kathiilwar. A little further on is the 
Palasini bridge built by Sundarji Shavji, the &st native agent to 
the British Government in the Political Department in Ivathiawjtr. 
The Jains sometimes incorrectly apply the name Revatachai to the 
Girn^r. 

The gate called Vagheshvari leads to the Girn4.r. Just within 
this gate is the Ram Jharukha which is a lodging-house for pilgrims 
to the Girnar^ and opposite to this rest-house is the Salat Yav so 
called because constimcted by Salats or stone-masons. Immediately 
outside the Vagheshvari gate is the Y%heshvari TaUv in the 
centre of which there is a well, so that when the tank dries up water 
is obtained from the well. When this tank overflows in the rainy 
season water is conveyed from it in a channel to the Datar TaUv 
or tank at the foot of the Datdii* hill. The temple of the Vdgh- 
eshvari M4ta lies in the Vagheshvari hill to the right of the road to 
the Dtimodar Kund. The road up to the hill then crosses the 
Paldshini river by the bridge built by Sundarji Shavji, the horse 
merchant and agent to the British Government in some of their 
first dealings with the chiefs of KdtM4war. Then comes the 
Dimodar Kund or reservoir so called in honour of Krishna who is 
called by this name because when a child his mother tied one end of 
a string round his stomach and other end to a large stone mortar 
used for braising grain, Krishna however ran off with the mortar 
which struck between two large Arjun trees (Terminalia arjuna) 
and uprooted them. These trees were really gods or devtds who 
had been compelled by a curse to take the form of trees and were 
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doomed to remain thus till Krislina should oproot them when they 
returned to the former godlike shape. Krishna is called D^modur 
from, dama string and udar belly, aikiding to the string with which 
his mother tied him. The water of this knnd is accounted very 
sacred. The water has the property of dissolving bones, and Hindus 
throw in it such portions of the bones of their relations which may 
be found in the ashes of the funeral pile. The Revati Kund is 
close to the Damodar Kund. It is so called in memory of Revati 
daughter of Raja Revat. She married Baldev, the brother of 
Krishna. E^ja Revat was the kiug of Dwarba, but after Revati^s 
marriage he came and resided at Girnar, and the hill immediately 
over the Damodar Kund is called the Revatachal after him. Near the 
Damodar Kund is a great place of cremation of the Hindus. The 
Damodar Kund is 276 feet long by fifty feet broad. After leaving 
the Vagheshvari G ate, and before reaching the V%heshvari temple 
the traveller passes the boulder of rock on which are engraved the 
inscriptions of Asoka, Rudra Dama, and Skanda Gupta. This 
boulder lies a few yards to the right of the road, and a few hundred 
yards from the Vagheshvari Gate, 

Proceeding onwards towards the foot of the Girn4r one passes to 
the left what some say was most probably the site of the famous 
Sudarshan Talav built originally by some unknown king, and repaired 
by Asoka and afterwards by Rudra D4ma, and after him by 
Gt^pta. But if this be not the spot, there can be no doubt that it 
was in the enclosure of the hills to the north of the Girnar mountain. 
Here the hills enclose like a circle a large basin, the only exit being 
the Suvarnrekha river, A bund 300 yards long and fifty feet high 
here would enclose a four-sided figure each side of which would be 
about one mile long. It would amply repay the Junagad Darbar 
•to bund up this pass into the hills, and again restore the lake, if only 
for irrigating the neighbouring country. About a mile and a half 
from the Damodar reservoir is the temple of Bhavnath Mahadev 
and a mile and a half from thence is the foot of the ascent of the hill 
The temple of Bhavnath is on the banks of one of the nu mere 
streams called Suvarnrekha. A fair is held here on the twelfth 
thirteenth, and fourteenth of the dark half of the month of Maha 
February, but the gathering commencevS from about the ninth. Th 
Mrigi Kund or reservoir is situated here, and the people bathe in th 
kund at fair time. At the foot of the ascent of the hill is a w'e 
called Chadani Vav or well of the ascent. There is here also a lar 
dharmshdla built by Premchand Raichand, a Bombay merchairt 

In an underground room in one of the cloisters of the great tern 
of Neminath is a statue of Paras vanath, from the chin of which 
drop of water is supposed to constantly drop ; hence it is called 
Amijhara Parasvan^th or nectar -dropping Pdrasvanath. I h 
frequently seen this statue, but have never yet seen the drop on t 
chin ; but probably this is owing to the scanty rainfall of recent y 
(1878 always excepted).' There are six parahs or rest-houses on 
ascent/.the Ohhodu Panab^ Oho.r.. Parab, Dholi Parab, K^i Parab, 
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On the top of the hill which the Jains hold to be sacred to Netni- 
ndth the twenty-second Tirthankar are seTeral Jain temples, especially 
one of Neminath. The temple of Aniba M4ta which crowns the first 
peak of the hill is much resorted to by newly married cou])les of 
the different subdivisions of the Brahman caste. The bride and 
bridegroom have their clothes tied together and attended by their 
male and female relations adore the goddess and present cocoanuts 
and other offerings. This pilgrimage is supposed to procure for the 
married couple a long continuance of wedded bliss through the 
blessing of the goddess. 

After the (3rirnar, the Datar, 2779 feet high, is the finest hill of 
this group. The Datar hill has near its summit a small shrine of 
Jarnial Shah, and the hill is generally held sacred by. Mu ham mad an s^, 
but Ra-jpiits and the lower classes of Hindus also hold it in reverence. 
Jarnial Shdh is said to have come from Thatha in Sind^ and to 
have been sent to Juiuigad by his spiritual preceptor Pir Patta in 
the reign of Ba Mandlik, and to have devoted himself to inculcating 
the tenets of tlie Muhammadan faith. The Chillah or chief shrine 
of the Datdr is at the bottom of the hill. The Datdr is supposed 
to have a beneficial effect on lepers who repair thither in consider- 
able numbers. There are several interesting gi‘oups of Buddhist 
caves in the neighbourhood of Jundgad, and an interesting frag- 
ment of a Kshatrapa inscription has lately been discovered in the 
caves near Baba Piarah^s Math. This inscription mentions Svdmi 
Ohashtana and Jaya-Ddma, and is inscribed by the great-grandson 
of Svdmi Chashtana and the grandson of Jaya-Dfima. In this 
inscription Jundgad is called Giriuagar. On a mound in the 
jungle are the ruins of some ancient brick buildings locally called 
the Lakha Modi. These bricks are some of them nearly two feet in 
length and are of a very red colour. 

The following list shows the different groups of Buddhist caves at 
JuBcdgad audits vicinity: (1) Khdpra Kodia, (2) Uparkot (inside 
the fort), (3) Bdba Piarah’s Math, (4) Bakota, (5) Shakria Timbo, (6) 
Panclieshvar (newly discovered), (7) Matri, and (8) Hothal Padmini 
near Padaria. The most famous streams issuing from the Girnar 
clump are the Suvarnarekha, the Gudajali, and the Kalvo. 
Lions used to abound in this clump, but have not now been 
seen for several years. One of the last was shot by Major Russell 
in 1869. Panther, wild pig, and smnhar may still be found. The 
jungle on these hills is principally composed of teak and forest trees 
which are now preserved by the Nawab. There are also the remains 
of caves at the Mai Gadechi, and an old Hindu temple which has 
been turned into a mosque. Over the door is an interesting Arabic 
inscription dated so far back as Sur San 685 (a.o, 1284), to the 
effect that the mosque was constructed by (Imdd-ul-haj-wa-ul- 
haramain Afif-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din) Abul Kdsim bin Ali-al-Abrahi. 
This inscription is most valuable, as it shows (1) that the Sur San 
era was in use before A.H, 745 {vide Thoma^^s Prinsep, volume II. 
page 171) and that previous to the conquest of Gujai4t by Alagh 
Khan in the reign of SulMn A14-ud-mn. Khilji, a Muhammadan 
noble resided at the court of the Jun&gad chieftain as agent for 
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the Muhammadan pilgrims to Makkah and Madinah. This temple^ 
now transformed into a mosque, is said by the Jains to have been 
built by Samprati Raja the grandson of Asoka, Without the city 
of Jnnagad at a distance of about a mile and a half is a tank 
called the Pari Talav lying in a south-westerly direction. The tank 
is built on all sides with masonry, and was recently repaired by 
Shekh Baha-ud-din, the vazir of His Highness the Nawab. It is 
said that the fairies used formerly to come and bathe in this tank 
and hence it was called the Pari Talav. There are steps down to 
the water from the top of the wall and there is also a place where 
cattle can be watered. The w^ater of the talav is good and lasts all 
the year round. The tank is 258 feet in length by 250 feet in 
breadth. The depth of the water in November is about thirteen 
feet. 

On the road to Vanthali road about five miles from Junagad and 
four and a quarter miles from Vanthali is the Khengar Vav or well 
which never ceases to yield water even in famine years. The well is 
much ruined but must have been a most beautiful one when in repair. 
Even now the carving which remains is most delicate and the 
proportions of the pillars &c. very graceful. This well evidently 
originally contained an inscription as there are two niches for an 
inscription on either side as one descends the steps to the water, 
but they have been removed, and it is not known what has become 
of them. The construction of this well is attributed to Eao Khengar 
IL who reigned from about a.d. 1098-1125. 

Gogha. See Ahmedabad Gazetteer. 

GogMa. See Div. 

Gondal is the chief town of the state of the same name, and is 
prettily situated on the western bank of the Gondii river, a 
tributary of the Bhddar. The chief of the Gondal State is a Jadeja 
Rajput and a cadet of Rajkot. He exercises jurisdiction of the second 
class. The state has an area of 1087 square miles and consists 
of seven mahdls or parganaJis containing in all 178 villages. The 
annual revenue is about ten lakhs of rupees or about £100,000. 
It pays an annual tribute to the Gaekwilr of Rs. 61,017, to the 
British Government of Rs. 50,207-4-0, and a zortalahi to the 
Junagad Naw^b of Rs. 955. Gondal city is situated in 21^ 68^ 
north latitude and 70*^ 50' east longitude. It is connected with 
Rajkot, Jetpur, Junagad, Dhoraji, Upleta, and Manikvada by made^ 
roads, and the state has also constructed made roads up to its 
frontier in the directions of Kotra, S4ngani, and Ramod, respectively. 
It is further contemplated to connect Gondal city with Siiltanpur 
Road railway station by a made road. The population of Gondal 
according to the census of 1872 was 13,180 and according to that of 
1881 13,524 souls. There is a good travellers bungalow at Gondal 
as also a dharmshdla^ a post office, telegraph office, hospital, English 
^chool, and other public buildings. The fi rst menti on of Gondal in 
^^^^About the ^year'A.n. 1850 in which year the Emperor 
1 - feli-sitdk at Gondal of a fever and consequently 

' ‘ , ' fie marched hence to the northwards 
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(xoiidal became waste, but when the Gboris were rnling at Junagad 
Amin Khan Ghori in 1584 allotted Gondal to the fugitive Snltan 
as a residence. Gondal is mentioned as /parganah oi the Soratb 
Sarkar in both the Ain-i~Akbari.and the ,Mir4t-i-Ahmadi. In the 
former it is mentioned as a Ta-ghela holding. The present mner 
fort of Gondal was, -built by Kumbhoji II. The founder of the 
state was Kumbhoji I. who received Ardoi and other villages in 
the seventeenth century from his father Meramanji. Ardoi is 
mentioned in the Mirat-i -Ahmad i as having a fort, as also had Gondal. 
The fort constructed by Kumbhoji was probably the interior fort. 
Kumbhoji I. was succeeded by Sagramji who is said to have moved 
his capital to Gondal. He was succeeded by Haloji, the father of the 
celebrated Kumbhoji 11. Haloji acquired Bhayavadar from the 
Desayas, but his son Kumbhoji II. made the Gondal state what it 
now is by his acquisitions of tiievmlipaTganah of Dhoivijiand Upleta 
as well as Sarsai, &c. Kumbhoji IL was succeeded by his grandson 
Mulnji, who was succeeded by his second son Daji. He dying without 
issue in 1800 was succeeded by his uncle Devoji who concluded 
the permanent settlement with Colonel Walker in 1807-8. Devoji 
was succeeded in 1812 by his son Nathuji who after a shoi’t 
reign of two yeiirs was succeeded by his brother K4noji. He dying 
without issue in 1821 was succeeded by his brother Chandra- 
singhji who died in 1841 without issue, and was succeeded by 
his brother Bhanabhdi who died in 1851 and was succeeded by 
his son Sagramji who ruled till 1870 when Government assumed 
the management of the estate on behalf of the minor chief 
Bhagvatsinghji. The estate was first managed by a European officer 
as Superintendent. This mode of government was changed in 
1872 for direct management under an Assistant Political Agent, and 
finally a Joint Administration was appointed by Government in 
September 1878. The present chief Bhagvatsinghji, now in hia 
nineteenth year, was for seven years a distinguished pupil of the 
Rdjkumar College, After leaving college he travelled in Europe 
for six months (May- October 1883). He is now associated with 
Major Nutt as Joint Administrator. The late chief Sagramji had 
a daughter Majirajba who was married to the present chief of 
Bhaviiagar in 1874 and died in April 1875 after giving birth to a 
son Bhavsinghji the present heir to the Bhavnagar gddL 

GrOp. There are two villages of this name, Mohota and Nahana 
Gop, close to the hill of the same name. Nahana or Little Gop is 
famous for one of the most ancient temples in the province, to which 
Dr. Burgess assigns a date not later than the sixth century in his 
report on the Antiquities of Kachh and Kathi^wdr, p. 187. Both 
villages are on the bank of the Vartu river. Little Gop is also 
famous for its cavern, which is however of inconsiderable size. 
There is a temple on the top of the hill sacred to the Gopndth 
Mahddev. The population of Mohota Gop, according to the census 
of 1872, was 695 souls, and that of NiMna Gop 281, but these 
numbers fell to 651 and 258 in 1881. , 

GopnaTh. This temple is said to derive its name fromGopsingji, 
a Gohil of the Rjijpipla branch, who reigned in the commencement of 
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sixteen century at Nanod. It seems tEat lie visited Sauraslitra 
to perform the pilgrimage to Somnath^ and on that occasion found 
the temple., of Shiv^ now standings which was called after him 
Gopnath. The promontory of Gopnath is called Papike in the 
Periplus of the Erythr^an Sea, translated by Mr. McOrindle in the 
Indian Antiquary for April 1879. There seems little doubt but that 
Papike was Gopnath from the context. Thus paragraph 41 says : 

‘ The promontoi’y called Papike near 
Astakapra, which is opposite Barugaza.’ 

ISTow Gopnath point is nob more than twenty-six miles from Hathab 
following the coast and twenty -four miles in a str dght line by sea. 
Hathab has been identified by Dr. Biililer and Colonel Yule with 
Astakapra, and in paragraph 42, 

^ After Papike there is another gulf exposed to the Yiolence of the 
waves and running up to the north. Near its mouth is an island called 
Baiones, and at its very head it receives a vast river called the Mais. 
Those hound for Barugaza sail up this gulf (which has a breadth of 
about 300 stadia), leaving the island on the left till it is scarcely visible 
on the horizon, when they shape their course east for the mouth of the 
river that leads to Barugaza. This is called the Namnadios/ 

Now in this paragraph we have a very accurate description of 
the Gulf of Cambay with Piram Island at the mouth and the river 
Mahi at its head. And vessels sailing for Broach (Bharacha) and the 
Narbada would leave Piram Island on the left until it faded from the 
horizon. There seems, therefore, small reason to doubt but that 
the promontory of Papike was the name by which the early Greek 
navigators knew Gopnath Point. Previous to the founding of this 
temple Gopnath and the vicinity were covered with dense jnngle, 
and the country was in the hands of the Vajas, whose rule at their 
most flourishing period extended as far as Alang Man^r. The late 
Thakor of Bhavnagar, Jasvantsinghji, built a nice bungalow at 
Gopnath Point, and the present chief has much improved the place 
by planting trees and erecting a light-house. There is a dharmsMla 
at Gopnath as well as a Darbari rest-house. All the Gohils are 
bound to shave their heads fi.rst at Gopnath at the Brahma Kund at 
that place, and both the reigning chief of Bhavnagar and his brother 
J avansingh ji first had their heads shaved there. The whit e and black 
sand found at Gopnath is exported to Surat and other Gujarat ports. 
There is a light-house at Gopnath to warn vessels off the Gopnath 
reef. The arc of illumination is 180°, and extends from south-sonth- 




west through west to north-north-east. The light is fixed on a 
masonry tower sixty-eight feet above high water. The light is a 
catodioptric light of the sixth order. 

Gorakllinadhi, so called from Gorakshn^th (popularly Gorakh- 
n4th or the protector of the seven senses of sight, hearing, &a). 
He was a celebrated ascetic, and the founder of the sect of Kanph4ta 
Jogis, whose head-quarters are at Gorakhmadhi, which is situated on 
ih© bank of the Sarasvati about nine miles east of Patan and about 
m miles west of Prachi Kund. Twice every day provisions are dis- 
tribmifed freely to all who may ask for them. When the provisions are 
abboPs goes to the bank of the Sarasvati 
' I#;! ■ , 
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and calls twice with a loud yoice, ^ Whoever is hungry, come, the Chapter XIIL 
abbot's table is spread/ and to whomsoever comes he dispenses a 
meal. The abbot of the Kanphata Jogis is called Nathji, a title 
corresponding to ^my Lord' or literally, lord, sir. There are images Goeakhmadhi, 
of Gorakhnath and of his spiritual preceptor MachhendraMth in a 
cave. There are many legends regarding Gorakhnath and his 
spiritual preceptor, and how Gorakhnath surpassed his religious 
teacher in holiness, whence the Gujarati proverb, ^The disciple 
hath surpassed Ms master.' ^ 

The great mark of the K^nphatas is the peculiar slitting of the 
ear. This is done with a very sharp double-edged knife and is about 
three-fourth of an inch to an inch in length. The ceremony is done 
in this way. The regular ear-slitter of the sect inserts the knife and 
asks the novice whether he be willing to renounce the world or not 
and that if unwilling he will withdi^aw the knife. If the novice says 
that he is willing to follow the precepts of the sect and become an 
ascetic, the ear-slitter moves the knife up and down and finishes the 
operation. A piece of limb tree wood, soaked in oil, is then put in 
the wound for three days, and then the ear is washed and tbe mudra 
or peculiar earring of the sect, is assumed. The miidm is made of 
only gold, rhinoceros horn, glass, or burnt clay, and this earring 
must always be worn. All Kanphatds also wear a small wooden 
whistle round their necks and they sound this at their morning and 
evening devotions. K^nphdtds are forbidden to marry or have 
intercourse with women. When Kanplidtas meet, they salute by using 
the- word Adesh apparently in the sense of What is your wish ? The 
addressed person replies, Adesh. There is an inferior class of 
ascetics of this sect who are called Oghads. They do not split 
their ears and are not entitled to equal privileges with the Ki^nphata 
Jogis who have their ears slit. 

Glinda is a village under Navanagar belonging to the Bhanvad 
mahdly situated about fifteen miles south-south-east of Khamblialia 
and eight miles north-west of Bhanvad. It is famous for a Sinha 
inscription discovered last year by Acharya Yalabhji Haridat. This 
inscription is as follows : In the year one hundred and two in the 
reign of Raja Kshatrapa Svami Rudra Sinha, son of Ri;ja Maha 
Kshatrapa Svami Rudra Dama, grandson of R^ja Kshatrapa Svtoi 
Jayadama, great-grandson of RtljaMaha Kshatrapa SvamiOhashtana. 

On. the fifth of the light half of Vaishdlch^ being the auspicious 
day on which the moon was in the Shravan Nakshatra^ Ahir 
Sen^pati Bahak's son Rudi'abhuti caused this well to be constructed 
in the village of Rasopadra for the benefit and comfort of all animals. 

Thus/ This inscription is specially valuable in that it gives the name 
of the son of Sv£mi Chashtana, and the father of Rudra Dama, 
illegible in the Junagad inscription. It also shows that all of these 
eartier monarchs bore the title Svimi, and it confirms the evidence of 
the inscription near Jasdan which also gives the name of Jay a D4ma 
as son of Chashtana, and father of Rudra Dima; and what is singular, 
alternate generations bear the titles of Miha Kshatrapa and 
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Kshatrapa respectively. The inscription also shows that an Ahhir 
was Senapati in Abhiria, as might be expected. This inscription 
was found in an old ruined well, doubtless the one constructed by 
Eudrabhuti. The population of Gunda according to the census ot 
1872 was 1154 and according to that of 1881 1096 souls. 

Gnndiali is a separate tribute-paving tdlukah nine miles south 
of the Wadhwan station thdnali to which it is subordinate. The 
estate consists of two villages, Gundiali and Bala. The tdlukddrs 
are Jhala Eajputs and Bhayad of Wadhwan. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1212 and according to that of 
1881, 916 souls. 

Gundi-Kolia'k. These two villages lie opposite to each other , 
on the northern and son aern banks, respectively, of the Maleshvari 
river, and are situated about five miles south of Gogha and thirteen 
miles south-east of Bhdvnagar. Gundi is the more ancient of the 
two, and was known in former times as Gundigad, and was a 
settlement of that branch of the Nagar Brahmans who migrated in 
after times to Gogha, and in quite modern days to Bhavnagar. 
Gundi probably derived its name from the gundi tree, Cordia 
angustifolia, which is very common in this neighbourhood. Koli^k 
is said to have been the suburb of Gundi, where the Kolis resided, 
hence called Kolidt, since corrupted to KoMk. In the Ain-i- 
Akbari Gundi-Kolidk is alluded to as a port.^ In the Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi, written about the middle of the eighteenth century, it is 
described as a harah or roadstead. Probably, however, as Gundi- 
Koliak is tw'o miles distant from the sea, the port or roadstead of 
Hathab, wdiich lies at the mouth of the Maleshvari river, is really 
alluded to, and as Hathab was in ancient times the port of Gundi, 
this conjecture does not appear unreasonable. The population of 
these villages by the census of 1872 was46S and 1362 respectively, 
that is 183?J in all, but decreased to 1737 in 1881 from the famine of 
1878-79. There is a fine Adamsonia, about thirty-five to forty feet 
in circumference, between Koliak and Hathab. There is an ancient 
temple of Nilkanth Mahadev at Hd;thah, which was held in great 
esteem by the Nagar Brahmans of Gundi, and is still highly 
honored by the Nagars of Gogha and Bhavnagar, so much so that 
when any N^gar distributes charity or gives a dinner to the Nagar 
Brahmans of his caste, the worshipper of the Nilkanth MahMev at 
Hathab is always included. There is also a symbol of Shiv on a 
rock in the sea at the mouth of the Gundi creek. It is called the 
Nishkalank Mahadev or Mahadev without blemish, and is said to 
have been established by the Pandavs, and that there they were 
cleansed of their sins committed in slaughtering so many Kauravs 
in the great battle of the Mahd.bharat. In common parlance it is 
called Na-kalank. 

HsdniEtia formerly was a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of 
the Bd,brariaydd district, but is now under the jurisdiction of 
Jun4gad. It is situated on the west bank of the Jholapuri riy^r 
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and about, five miles nortli of Blierai bandar under Junagad. The Chapter XIII. 
G-rasias are Pinjhar Babrias. The population according to the census Places, 

of 1872 was 300 and according to that of 1881 390 souls. 

Halria is a separate tribute-paying tdliikali consisting of four Halria. 
villages situated on the east bank of the Shatrunji river. It is 
under the Lakhapadar thdnah from which it lies twelve miles to the 
north-west. It is a holding of the Vdla Kathis^: and is sixteen miles 
south-east of Kunkavav railway station. The population according 
to the census of 1882 was 895 and according to that of 1881 1066 
souls. 

Halenda is a flourishing town belonging to the Bajkot state. Halen’ua. 

It is twenty-one miles south-east of Bajkot and five miles south- 
east of Sardhar. It is situated on the highroad between Bajkot 
and Bhavnagar. There is a school-house hei^e. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1125 and according to that of 
1881 1122 souls. 

Halvad (once the capital of the Dhrangadra State) is famous for Halvad. 
the beautiful palace built on the bank of the fine lake called the 
Samatsar. There are also a wonderful number of saii memorial- 
stones and temples^ and several old temples, of which that of Shakti 
Mata is the most famous. It is situated in north latitude 23° V 
and east longitude 71° 13', and has a population of 6391 souls 
according to the census of 1872 which number decreased to 5967 
in the census of 1881. It also abounds in excellent stone. The name 
Halvad is said to be derived from hal a plough and vat like, as the 
old town resembled a plough in shape. 

Haria'nay classically Hadidna, is the chief town of the sub-division Hauiaxa. 

of the same name under the Jodia division. It is situated on the 
bank of the river Eunkavati vdiich flows into a small Ran connected 
with the G-ulf of Cutch, about three miles to the north-west of Hariana. 

According to the census of 1872 the population of Hariana was 
3283 souls, but this number fell to 2951 in 1881 consequent on the 
famine of 1878-79. On the bank of the river^is a temple of Kashi- 
Vishvanath, and it is said that when Alagli Khan invaded 
Kdthia'war in the reign of Sultdn Ala-ud-din Khilji, he passed by 
Hariana, On this occasion such swarms of wasps issued from this 
temple that the ti’oops decamped hastily leaving behind them their 
kettledrums which are still shown. Before leaving they are said 
to have defiled and spoiled the water of the well here with sulphur 
and it is said to be undrinkable to this day. There is a vernacular 
school and post office at Hariana and subordinate revenue and 
judicial officers have their head- quarters. Hariana is said popularly 
to be the most fertile soil in Hfld.r and this is commemorated in the 
following verse^ : 

In Soratli Siipedi ; in Hdldr Hariana ; 

In Cutch Karidna ; in Machbu Kdntha Morfoi. 

Ha'tliab called locally Hathap, lies on the sea-coast, about six HIthab. 
miles to the south of Gogha, Its population rose from 1146 in 
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1872 to 1267 in 1881. Tbis Tillage was the port of Gundi-Koliak^ 
the ancient Gundigad, and has been identified by Colonel Yule 
with the Astakampra of the earlier Greek navigators. Dr. Biihler 
carries the identification a step further, and recognizes in it the 
Hastakavapra of the copper-plate the grant of Dhruvasena found at 
Kukadt which town is alluded to in the same grant as Kukata.^ ^ The 
climate is pleasant in the hot weather, and the present chief of 
Bhavnagar has built a pleasant seaside retreat near this village 
close down by the sea. ‘^here are two old temples near Hathab^ 
those of the Nilkanth and Bhadreshvar Mahadevs. In a field 
Hathab two impressions of coins were found. They had been 
' ' ’ " " j clay afterwards baked; one 

of Svami Ohashtana, and the other of 
of Virdcima. Similar coin impressions in baked 
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evidently first made in clay and the 
is an impression of a coin < ' 

Eudrasen, son 

earth have been found at Junagad. 

Hathila, also called Arthila, is the waste site of the once 
famous town of Arthila, for many years the head-quarters of the 
Gohils of Lathi. Sdrangji^ son of Sejakji^ after the marriage of 
his sister Vdlam Kunvarba to Ra Khengdr^ received the holding of 
Arthila, consisting of twenty-four villages, and ruled here. Some 
say that Arthila is properly Hathila, and that it was so named 
after Hathising Vdp, whose dominions reached as far as this. But 
this seems doubtful. Sarangji was succeeded by Jasoji, Jasoji by 
Noghanji, and Noghanji by Bhimji. This Bhimjfis daughter, 
named tlmMevi, was married to Ra Mandlika of Jun^gad. 
Bhimji had married the daughter of the Ohudasama of Dhari, but 
had quarrelled with her and sent her back to her father’s house. 
He, however, was eventually reconciled to her, and had by her three 
sons. Dudoji who succeeded him; Arjanji; and Hamirji, and one 
daughter, UinMevi, married, as mentioned above, to Ra Mandlik, 
Harnirji was one day conversing with his brother Dndoji^s wife, 
and lamenting an incursion of the Muhammadans who were again 
bent upon plundering Somnath. He said that were it not that the 
seed of the true Kshatriyas had diminished, such an expedition 
would have been impossible. His sister-in-law tauntingly replied, 
* If there be no other true seed of the Kshatriyas left, you are a 
Gohil and brave, why do you stay in the house Hamirji, stung by 
her reproaches, set out for Somnath, and reached Dron-Gadhra on 
his way (now called Dohn-Gadhra and south of the Gir). Here he 
alighted at the house of Vegado Bhil. Vegado was also going to 
fight, ill defence of Somndth, and agreed to accompany Hamir. 
But as Hamir was unmarried, he advised him first to marry, lest 
being sonless, his soul would, if he were slain, fail to obtain 
liberation. He married him therefore to his virgin daughter, and 
Hamirji remained for a few days at Gadhra with his bride, and 
then set out for Somnath, where both he and Vegado Bhil were 
slain in defence of the sacred fane. This story is related with 
a slight difference in the Rfe Mdla edition of 1878, page 275. I 
teve^ come across two additional verses of the ballad quoted 
which are as follows ; 


Hathila. 


' Indian Antiquary, July 1876. 
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The horses gallopped fast, Chapter XIIl. 

Adorn and arm your body ; — - 

’When the Meliar R4no could no longer be found States and Places- 

Then Hamir advanced forward.^ Hathila. 

The nest verse described the lament of the bride of Hamir on 
hearing of the death of her husband^: 

The stones and pebbles remain^ 

But the water hath all flowed away ; 

My and thy meetings 

Are ended now for ever, 0 Hamir. 

Afterwards Hamir’ s widow bore a son, whose descendants may 
yet be found in Naghar and Baharidvdd as Gohii Khants. 

Afterwards Dudoji made himself so troublesome to the Muhammadan 
districts under Ahmadabad that Sultan Mahmud Bagada ordered 
Ra Mandlik to chastise him. Dudoji, however, conducted himself 
so arrogantly that Ra Mandlik slew him in single combat and sacked 
Arthila, which has ever since remained waste. This branch of the 
Grohils now retired to Lathi, which has ever since been their capital. 

It is said there were five large lakes at Arthila, the most famous of 
which was the Gunka Talav or Singer’s Tank. On an island in the 
midst of this tank the palace of the Arthila Gohils is said to have been 
situated. Foundations may yet be seen here. And there are yet 
from fifteen to twenty wells and vdvs on the rained site of the city. 

There is also a vdv^ said to have been built by a Kapol V^nia, who 
resided there. This well is called Sasu Vahuni vdv^ and is held 
sacred by the Kapol caste. It is said that on lonely nights the 
words ^ Strike, strike/ ^ Kill, kill,’ are yet heard on the waste site 
of Arthila. 

Hathasni is a separate tribute-paying state under the Ohok HIthasni. 
thdnah from which it is about three miles distant to the westward. It 
lies on the northern hank of the Shatrunji river. H;^thasni is a place 
of some antiquity and is mentioned as a jparganah in the Ain-i- 
Akbari as well as in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. In the latter it is associated 
with Chok and called Hathasni-Chok. It is an old holding of 
the Sarvaiyas who took refuge here when driven from Sarva by the 
Kdthis. The Mir^t-i-Ahmadi describes Hd,thasni-Chok as a 
holding of fourteen villages paying a jama of four lakhs and one 
thousand dams equivalent to Rs. 10,025. The tdlukddrs are 
Sarvaiya Rajputs. The population of the village according to the 
census of 1872 was 479 and according to that of 1881 931 souls. 

Hindorna was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the Hinuorna. 
Bdbari^vad district, but is now under Jundgad jurisdiction. It is 
situated on the east bank of the Dhdntarvadi river and is about eleven 
miles north-east of Jafr^bad and two miles to the south of Rajula, 

The proprietors are Babrias of the Patdl tribe. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 428 and according to that 
1881 539 souls. 


^ The Gujarati runs; Ghoda ghcma dhrodia^ sajo BkariTt Meherdno male 
hale agavo Hamir, 

® The Gujarati runs : Kantcar pathar pod rahe^ vahi gayo sah nir ; Mere tere 
milankiL Ho rahi Hamir » ' " 
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Hingolgad is usually called Gadh. In its vicinity is a village 
belonging to Jasdan from wbich. place it lies about eleven miles to tlie 
nortli'^east. The Jasdan chief has a residence on the top of the hill 


Hingiolcad. which is about 400 feet high. The village lies at the foot of the hill. 

Gadh is about^five miles south-west of Vichia and about fifteen miles 
north-east of Adkot and Kotra Pitha. It is twenty-two miles north of 
Babra. There is good accommodation for officials in the village and 
a fine tank. There is also a jail and there is a nice bungalow here 
in a garden. There is a small cave in the hill from which the old 
town of Bhoira derived its name. It is about fourteen feet long by ten 
feet broad and seven feet high. The population of Gadh according to 


Iteia-Gadhala. 


Ihhvaria. 



the census of 1872 was 400 and according to that of 1881 374 souls. 

Itria-Gadhala is a separate tribute-paying tdlii’kah under the 
Babra thdnah^ from which Itria is distant about thirteen miles to the 
north-east. It is situated on the south bank of the Ghelo river three 
miles south-west of Bhadli. It is fourteen miles north-west of Dhasa 
railway station. The tdliikah consists of two villages, Itria and 
Gadhala, which latter village is one and a half miles to the north of 
Itria. The Grasi^sare Khdchar Kathis. The population of Itria was 
453 and that of Gadhala 321 souls according to the census of 1872^ 
and 725 and 184 souls according to that of 1881. 

IslLYaria. See Kanpur Ishvabia. 

J a^ara'ba'd, the chief town of Bdbri^vad, is a flourishing sea-port 
situated on a fine creek about a mile distant from the Indian Ocean. 
It lies in 20^ 52’ north latitude, and 71* 24' east longitude. It 
v^erives its name from Sultan Muzafar of Gujarat who built the 
fortifications, hence the town was called Muzafarabad, by contraction 
Zafimibad and Jafarabad as it is now invariably called. It is now 
a dependency of the Janjira Nawab who exercises jurisdiction 
of the second class therein. It seems that in 1731, when the 
Moghal power was much relaxed both in Gujarat and the peninsula, 
an<f when the power of the /otijdnr of Sorath was only nominal in 
the coast belt, that Jafarabad, like Mangrol, Mahuva, Patan Somnath, 
Suti'ipada, and XJna-Delvada, was independent under the rule of its 
tlidnahddrs who were Muhammadans, They and the Muhammadan 
garrison joining with the local Kolis, &c., betpok themselves to 
piracy and sorely harassed the trade and shipping of Surat. Sidi 
Hilai of the Janjira house, who was now employed at Surat, 
attacked them and destroyed their ships and imprisoning many 
Kolis demanded a heavy fine from Jdfar^had. The thinahddr and 
garrison unable to pay the fine sold Jafarabad, which they had held 
with great difficulty, to Sidi Hilil who placed his garrison there. 
But later on, owing to the 'increased anarchy of the peninsula, Sidi 
Him perceived that he would not be able to retain the place and 
accordingly he in ] 762 went to Janjira and sold Jafarabad to the 
ruling chief of that place. The Janjira chieftain paid Sidi 
Hil41 s debts amounting to Rs. 17,000 and sent him at the head 
. to occupy the place on his behalf. Sidi Hilai did so, 

^ (henceforward resided, at J^fardbad as governor on behalf 
At this time the. Jafarabad holding consisted merely 
Jmmediate neighbourhood. But 'successive 
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governors have enlarged the dependency by inducing neighbonring 
Grasias to come under their protection » The estate now consists of 
twelve villages Jafarabad included, but exclusive of the Shial Island. 
The population of JafarabM according to the census of 1872 was. 
4747 and accoi*ding to that of 1881 4746 souls. A mdmlatdcvr with 
judicial and revenue authority resides here on behalf of Janjira. 
There is a post office, school-house, and other public buildings. 

Ja'klian is a separate tribute -paying state under the Bhoika 
thdnahf from which it lies four miles to the northward. It is situated 
on the north bank of the Limbdi Bhogavo river and is four miles east 
of Limbdi railway station. The tdliikddrs are Jh^las and Bhdyad 
of Limbdi. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
711 amd according to that of 1881 703 souls. 

JalaTplir, with a population of 1382 in 1881, is situated about 
three miles from Dhasa railway station. It derives its name 
from, a Pir or Muhammadan saint named JaUlshah, who resided 
here. So much was he famed for piety that the Lolyana thdnahddr 
used to visit him once a week. People supposed that he possessed 
supernatural powers, and as he always gave food and rich clothes 
to all religious ascetics of his faith who passed that way, he was 
supposed to have a treasury buried somewhere. The Kathis, who at 
this time were ravaging and plundering in the Panchal, hearing of this, 
sent some men to kill the Pir and plunder his hut. But at this 
time the Lolyana thdnahddr was on a visit to the Pir wdth several 
men, so the Kathis returned and told their comrades. On hearing 
the news the entire band of Kathis marched against Jalalsh^h^s 
hut, where they were opposed by him and the thdnahddr^ s men 
and di'iven off, but during the fight the Pir was slain. His head is 
said to have fallen close to the Damnagar village of Memda, and 
his body at the spot where his tomb now is, about a mile from 
Jald^lpur. As the Pir was originally a native of Sanand the spot 
where his head fell is called the Sd,nandio or Lila Pir, and the 
place where his body is buried is called the Jalalio Pir. Hundreds 
of people come to offer sweetmeats hei-e. The tomb is surrounded 
by a dense grove of trees, but no one dares to cut them save for 
cooking the Pir^s sweetmeats. There is a shinne of the Khodi^r 
Mata betwjeen Jalalpur and Mandva. She is said to be the younger 
sister of Avad M^ta of the Pandhara Talav mentioned in the 
account of Eohisla. This village was granted in 1881 to Azam 
S^mald^s Pramanandas, the present Dewan of Bhavnagar, by Sir 
Takhtsinghji, the present chief. He has built a nice dwelling 
house there, and also repaired an old taldv at a considerable expense. 
It has a dharmshdla and a school. 

Jalia, usually called Jalia Amraji, is a separate tribute-paying 
tdhihah under the Ohok thdnah from which .it is three miles distant 
to the north-north-west. It lies to the north of the Lonch hill 
1426 feet high called Hastagiri by the Jain sacred writers. The 
tdlukddrs are Sarvaiya Eajputs. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 712 and according to that of 1881 608 souls. 
It is about nine miles south-west of Palitdna* • ^ 
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Jalia, usually called Jdlia Mauiji, is also a separate tribute- 
paying state under tlie Ohok thdnah imm. whioh it is about five 
miles distant to tbe nortli-west. It is about a mile and a balf to 
the nortb-west of tbe Loncb bill and about nine miles south-west 
of Palitana. Tbe Grasifc are Sarvaiya Rajputs. Tbe population 
according to tbe census of 1872 was 242 and according to that of 
1881 180. 

Jalia, usually called Jffia Deyani^ is a separate tribute-paying 
tdhihah of tbe H^lar district. Tbe iwluhali consists of ten villages 
and tbe talukddr, who is a Bhd<yad of Dhrol^ exercises jurisdiction 
of tbe fifth class. Tbe name of tbe cadet who received dalia in 
appanage was Devoji and hence this family are after him called 
Devani Jadejas. Colonel Walker in bis reports (see Government 
Selections No. 89, New Series, page 241) says that Natbaji was 
tbe first chief of Jffia. But this is an error, and Devoji uncle of 
N4tboji founded tbe Jalia bouse. Colonel Walker notices that when 
tbe forces of tbe Company and the Gaekwar entered tbe Haldr 
district, tbe Jalia chief accompanied them and proved an 
excellent guide. His object was to obtain assistance against tbe 
Jdm, who was at war with him and defiired to conquer bis country. 
Tbe name of this chief was Jasd;ji, grandson of Devoji, founder of 
tbe tdluhah Tbe present chief is named Mansingbji, grandson of 
Jasoji. Tbe town of Jalia is situated on tbe east bank of tbe Und 
river and is about twenty miles east of Navanagar, nine miles south 
of Dbrol and twenty-six miles west-north-west of Rajkot. Tbe 
population according to tbe census of 1872 was 612 and according 
to that of 1881 625 souls. There is a school here. 

Ja'mbu is small town under Limbdi situated on tbe north bank 
of tbo Wadbwan Bbogava river and about ten miles to tbe north- 
east of Limbdi. It is seventeen miles east of Wadbwan city. Tbe 
nearest railway station is that of Limbdi, Jambu is tbe old capital of 
tbe Jbdlds of Limbdi who received Jbbis and tbe Kundni Cborasi in 
appanage from P4tdi. Afterwards Askaranji removed tbe capital to 
Sbi^ni in about tbe seventeenth century, and about tbe middle of tbe 
eighteenth century Veroji acquired Limbdi from tbe Cbudasam^s 


Jalia. 


JiMBU 
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Morbi. Tbe actual port or handar is situated on a creek called tbe 
ydgurdWi creek wMoh is an offshoot of the Kiindla and Dhardi 
creeks and is fivs_ miles south-west of the town and about four and 
a half or five miles north-east of the waters of the gulf. The 
VagOTdharai creek has of late years been cutting its way into 
the Ran to the eastward and when the great trigonometrical 
survey inap was made (1874-75) had penetrated eight miles to the 
^t of Janghi handar. It has now (1884) penetrated further still. 

Janghi according to the census of 1872 was 
and according to that of 1881 1390 souls. Janghi is distant 
about sixteen miles from Mffia to the north-west as the crow files. 
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but is at least twenty by tbe road. It is situated on tbe opposite 
shore of the Ran and is about sixteen miles nox'th of the port of 
Vavania. There is a post oflBice here, and the Catch mails are 
conveyed here from Vavania in Kathiawar, a boat being used to 
cross the Vdgardharai and Ohach creeks. This latter creek like 
the V^gardharai is forcing its way to the eastward, but more slowly 
than the creek just named. 

Jasdan is a separate tribute-paying state, enjoying jurisdiction of 
the third class. The chief Ala Chela is a K^thi'of the Khachar tribe 
and Lakhani branch. The state consists of sixty-two villages. The 
town of Jasdan is situated on the western bank of the Bhddar river, 
the largest river in Kathiawar ; its source is only seven miles to the 
north of Jasdan. Jasdan is about four miles north-east of Adkot 
and six miles north of Kotra Pitha both of which are situated on the 
Eajkot-Bhavnagar highroad. It is sixteen miles north-west of Babra, 
also on the same road. There are travellers^ bungalows at both 
Adkot and Bdbra, and dharmslidlds at Babra and Kotra. Jasdan is 
a town of great antiquity and possibly derives its name from 
Svami Chashtana, one of the very earliest of the Kshabrapa dynasty. 
There is an ancient inscription of this dynasty seven miles to the 
north-east of Jasdan. This was translated by the late Dr. Bhau Daji, 
vide Vol. VIII. No. 24 of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. During the rule of the Ghoris of Jun^gad 
a strong fort was built here and the town was called Ghorigad. 
Later on it fell into the hands of the Khuraans of Kherdi, and was 
conquered from Jasa Khuman in about 1665 by Vika Khachax% 
son of Mansia Khachar, who was son of Lakha Khachar, the founder 
of the Lakhani branch of the Khdchars. Mansia Khachar and his 
brother Lunvir Khachar at this time were ruling at AMu now under 
the Dhandhuka sub-division of the Ahmadabad district. Vika 
Khachar died in 1685 and was succeeded by his second son 
Mansio, his first son Valero having died young without issue. 
M^nsio also dying without issue, being killed fighting with the 
Khunians, was succeeded by his younger brother Chelo who 
was succeeded by his son Odha and he hy his son Vdjsur. 
Vajsur Khachar was a powerful chief, and established a pdl 
or valdva or blackmail over the surrounding countiy as far 
even as the Dhandhuka and Cambay districts. He was however 
humbled by Tbakor Vakhatsinghji of Bhavnagar who took and 
plundered Jasdan. Subsequently Jasdan was taken by Navfoagar 
and a garrison placed there, but Vajsur Khachar on the occasion 
of the marriage of Jasdji presented him with Adkot and 

obtained the restoration of Jasdan. Vajsur KLichar settled 
for Jasdan with Colonel Walker and the Gdekw^r Government in 
1807-8. He was succeeded by his son Chela, who commuted his 
rights of blackmail upon British districts for an annual payment 
of Es. 2475. He succeeded his father in^ 1810 and ruled till 
1852, when he was succeeded by his son Ala the present chief, 
who is now forty-nine years of age. The present chief is a most 
intelligent able man, and by far the most prominent of the 
Kathi chiefs of the present time. He has several sons, viz, Odho, 
Jivo, Mansur, and N^hnobhdi. A made road has been constructed 
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between the towns of Jasdan and Vicliia^ and there is a dispensary^, 
dharmshdla, and post office at Jasdan. The population of Jasdan 
according to the census of 1872 was 3663 and according to 1881 
3873 souls. 

Jesar is situated in the Und sub-division of the Gohilvad district. 
It is about eight miles south-west of Chok tlidnah^ sixteen miles south- 
west of Palit4na^ and twenty -four miles east of Kundla. The Grasias 
are Sarvaiyas, and trace their origin from the Amreli Sarvaiyas, 
who it seems were Bh ay ad of Sarva. After the conquest of Sorath 
by Sultan Mahmud Begada of Gujarat, he annexed amongst 
other pargmialis that of Amreli, and the then Grasias, Jesoji and 
Vejoji, went into outlawry and slew a brave Muhammadan sent 
against them called Shnjaat Khan and performed many gallant 
actions. Einally being hopeless of recovering Amreli they made 
peace wdth the Sultd.n, and were permitted to settle at the village 
of H^jthasni in Und. Prom hence Jeso founded Jesar and Vejo 
Vejalkn. Afterwards they divided their estate when Jesar fell to 
Vejo and Hathasni to Jeso. Vejoji’s son Shangho went to dine 
on a certain occasion with his uncle at Hathasni, but on his way 
home died near a tank, since called after him the Shangha Taldv. 
Suspicion was excited that he had been poisoned, and enmity arose 
between the houses of Jesar and Hdthasni. Kow Jeso had a son 
named Raninalji, and when Ranmalji was about to be married he 
went to Jesar to induce his uncle to come to his wedding. 
Vejoji received him with kindness but his wife urged him to take 
revenge for her son Shango. Pinally she persuaded her husband 
to slay the sleeping Ranmalji. This done, Vejoji fled to the Gir 
forest, whither Jesoji pursued him, and after some search came 
upon him while engaged in hunting deer. Vejoji was slain 
lighting gallantly, but Jesoji, what with grief at his son^s death 
and remorse at Laving caused his brother to be slain, stabbed 
himself to the heart with his own dagger. A village in the Gir 
is called after him J esddh^r. J esojfls young son, who was named 
Bh^nji, now went to Dhd,nk to his maternal uncle Rataiisingh, and 
Vejojfs son also left Und. But when they grew up they came 
together to Hdthasni; which had been made a crown village. The 
NSgasia Dhedhs gave them much assistance, and they recovered 
both Hi^thasni and Jesar and their dependent villages. In 
gratitude for these services they forgave the Dhedhs the hlidm 
tax (or tax on the skins of dead animals), and hhdm is not 
levied in almost all Sarvaiya villages up to this day. The 
Sarvaiyas next had a feud with the Babrias and afterwards with 
the KMIiis, but finally they settled peacefully in Und, and 
conquered or otherwise acquired many other villages, so that Und 
is usually called Und Sarvaiya. The soil of Jesar is fertile and 

§ roauces good cotton, and mang'oes also grow here of good quality, 
here is a post office in Jesa.r. A temple sacred to Mahadev 
founded by Vejoji L is called in his memory the Vejnath 
Mahddev. The population of Jesar agreeably to the census of 
1872 was 1962 and according to that of 1881 1458 souls. The 
village is under the jurisdiction of Bh^vnagar. 
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Jetalsar is situated aboufe six miles south-west of Jetpur and 
nine miles south-east of Dhor^ji. It is a station on the Bhavnagar- j 
Gondal railway. It is also situated on the highroad from 
Jetpur to Junagad. Should Junagad ever be connected with 
the Bhdvnagar- Gondal line, it would probably be convenient to 
join at Jetalsar, The village belongs to Gondal. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 845 and according to that of 
1881 870 souls, 

Jetpur, situated on the western bank of the river BhMar, is a 
fine flourishing and wealthy town and a great local market, second 
only to Dhor^ji in that part of the country. The Bhadar river, which 
has a south-westerly course to within a few miles of Jetpur, here 
suddenly takes a curve to the north for a few miles, and then turns 
to the west. A. fine bridge has been thrown across the Bhadar 
about a mile north of Jetpur on the Rajkot- Jund^gad highroad. 
The taluhddrs are Kathis of the V^la tribe. Th.Qtdluhah is a large 
and wealthy one consisting of 143 villages, and if under one chief 
would be a second class or even a first class state, as the revenue is 
not less than eight lakhs of rupees (Rs. 8,00,000). The FaZciKdthis 
entered the province several centuries back, and one of their earliest 
seats was at Devlia Mohota whence they conquered Chital. From 
Ohital they acquired J etpur and subsequently Mendarda and Bilkha. 
There are two different accounts given of the acquisition of 
Jetpur, (1) that of the Tarikh-i-Sorath, which says that the first 
Naw^b of Jun%ad, BahMur Khan I., granted Jetpur to Vala 
Vira^ (2) tradition, which says that Vala Viro Najo of Chital 
aided the Valas of Bagasra in their feud with Vaijo Khasia of 
Mitiala, and that Vala Samat of Bagasra was slain in the battle. 
In consideration of Vira’s aid the V41as of Bagasra gave him 
Jetpun These Bagasra Valas acquired their share in Jetpur from 
the Khadia Baloch who r^eived it from the local Muhammadan 
governors of former times. -^Jetpur is said originally to have been 
a holding of the former Vdlas, and to have been conquered from 
Vala Ch^mpraj by Shamskhdn at the same time as the V^la town 
of Kiieshvar in the Bardas was sacked. It is said that Vala 
Oh^mpraj had a beautiful daughter whom h© refused to give to 
Shamskhan in marriage on which that noble sacked Kiieshvar and 
took Jetpur, Vala Champraj and eighteen hundred Kathi horse 
being left dead on the field. But Vala Champraj is said to have 
killed his daughter, hence Shamskhan failed to obtain her. The 
great-grandfather of this Vala Ch^mpr^j was Jetji who founded 
and named Jetpur (see also the Tdrikh-i-Sorath). Jetpur is now 
held by sixteen tdluMdrs descended from the common ancestor Vala 
Naja Desa* The family-tree is as follows : 
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*^,etpur is a railway station on tlie Bliavnagar-Dlioraji line. The 
station is about one mile south-east of the town. There are made 
roads from Jetpur to Rajkot, from Jetpur to Dhoraji, from Jetpur 
to Jnn^gad, and from Jetpur to Manikyada. There is a good 
traveller's bungalow and dharmshdla at Jetpur as also a 
dispensary, post office, and telegraph office, and there are schools 
and courfc-liouses- Jetpur is about forty miles south-west of Rdjkot, 
eighteen miles south-west of Gondal, twelve miles east of Dhor^ji, 
and twenty-two miles north-east of Jund,gad, The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 9600 and according to that of 
1881 was 13,085 souls. 

. Jhatoka is a separate tribute-paying tdlnkah under the 
£&hap^dar about four miles to the east of Bagasra, on the 

southern bank of the Satuli river. The tdluhah consists of but one 
village, Jhamka, and is a holding of the Vala Kdthis. It is ten 
miles south of the Kunk^v^v railway station and eighteen miles 
north-west of Lakhdpidar. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 825, and according to that of 1881 785 souls. 


* These two brothers founded the well known Virdni and Jet^nisnb-divisions of the Jetpur house 
again subdivided into Oghad Virdnl and K&ntbad VMni from the two sons of Yiro. The other 
two branches are those of Vikamshi Jethni and Bhoko JetS,uh 
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Jliamar is a separate tribxite-paying in tlie JMUvad 

Prant under the Wadhwdn station thdnah It is nine miles 
north-east of Wadhwdn city and twelve miles to the north-east from 
Wadhwan camp. The nearest railway station is Lakhtar, which is 
only three miles to the north-east of the village. The tdluMdrs are 
Jhdla Rajputs and Bhay^ds of Wadhwan. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 584 and according to that of 1881 717 
souls. 

Jha'iapodar is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah in the 
dhalavM district under the Wadkwto station thdnah. It is ten 
miles east of the Wadhwan station, and seven miles east of 
Wadhwdn town. It is therefore seven miles from the Wadhwan 
city railway station, ten miles from the Wadhwan Camp railway 
station, and ten miles south of the Lakhtar railway station. The 
tdluMdrs are Jhala Rajputs, Bhayads of Wadhwdn. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 449 and according to that of 
1881 561 souls. 

JRa'lljlimer is situated about twelve miles south of Talaja and 
three miles south-west of Gropndth Temple, and had a population 
of 682 souls by the census of 1872, but owing to the ravages of the 
famine of 1878-79 it decreased to 423 in 1881. It is said to have 
been founded by Jhd^njharsi Vdla, and to have been named after him 
Jhdnjhmer. He bestowed it on Khimoji Vdja of Uncha Kotra. 
The Portuguese, who were long seeking for an establishment on this 
* coast, conquered it from the Vajas, and conquered the present fort, 
which even now is very strong. They constructed also batteries and 
fortifications on two great rocks called the Bhenslo and Bhensli. 
The former of these is an island at high water, and still shows 
traces of the tanks and fortifications which it formerly bore. There 
is a 'pdlyo or monumental stone at J^njhmer of Vaja Kany^ji, dated 
. Samvat 1513 (a.d. 1457), which says that he fell fighting against 
the Moghal. This must have been some general of Sultan Kutb-ud- 
din of G-ujar^t, who was reigning at taht time, if it were not the 
Sultan himself. There is a well or vdv at Jh^njhmer, which is said 
to date from the time of the V^jas. There are still Vd,ja Grasi^s in 
Jhanjhmer, Jhanjhmer is mentioned as a roadstead in the Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi. It is under Bhavnagar. 

JMka'dri was formerly a separate tribute-paying estate of the 
Babariavad district, but is now under Jundgad. It is ten miles 
north-west of Jafarabii.d. The Gr^sids are Babri^s of the Yarn 
snb-tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 was 203 
and according to that of 1881 was 218 souls. 

JMnjhnva'ra (classically JMnjhuv^da) is situated in 23° 21^ 
north latitude and 71° 42' east longitude. It is a fine town of some 
antiquity with an old fort and well built cut-stone reservoir or tank* 
The old gates of the mined outer fortifications are very fine 
specimens of ancient Hindu architecture. Many of the stones in 
the fortifications bear the inscription Mahin Sri Udal. Tradition 
ascribes the construction of both fort and tank to the celebrated 
Sidhrdj Jayasing of Anhilv^da Pdtan and declares that this Udal 
was his minister, Jhinjhuvdra disputes with UhAndhalpur and 
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Chapter mi. /other places the honour of having been the hirth-place of Sidhrdj 
„ . Javasing'. Jhinihuvdra fell under the Sultdns of Ahmadabad at an 

States and Places, period, and became one of their fortified posts. Then it 

jHisjHvviKA. 'became a thinah of the Moghal Government after the conquest of 
Gujarfit by the Emperor Akbar. On the decay of the Empire in 
the eighteenth century, it was conquered by the Kolis, and 'was 
wrested from them by Kumbhoji the ancestor of the present 
tdluMdrs. They are Koli Thfikardds claiming to have been originally 
Jhd,las of the Dhrdngadra house who were outcasted owing to 
their intermarriage with Kolis. These idluhddrs are divided into 


The generations 
follows ; 


Kumbhoji to these two persons are as 

Kumbhoji, 

I ■ ' ■■ ' 

V^sanji. 

1 

Hamirji. 


Meioji. 

[Founder of the 
MeUni branch 
of the family] . 


E^isinghji. 
[Founder of the 
Edsdni branch 
of the family]. 


There are now many descendants of these two branches of the 
Jhinjhuvdda house. Rajsdhib Amarsinghji of Dhrdngadra conquered 
Jhinjhuvada early in a.d. 1814 and administered the estate for two 
years. But in 1816, as he was unable to pay the arrears of 
tribute, Vithalrdo Devaji administered the tdluhali on behalf of 
the G^ekwar up to 1 81 8-1 9, Afterwards when Major Ballantine was 
in Kathiawar this estate was given in farm until 1820-21. At the 
close of 1821 the Collector of Ahmadabad attached the tdluJcaJi^ but 
it was placed under the jurisdiction of the Kathiawar Agency in 
1 839 in consequence of its not being under the Company’s Regulations, 
and has remained so ever since. It used to be under the Das^da 
iMnah, but owing to the indebtedness of the tdluMdrs was placed 
under a separate Agency official called the Government Kdmdar. 
Much debt has been cleared off since the claims against the estate 
were formally settled by Lieutenant- Colonel G. L. Warden of the 
Bombay Staff Corps, and in a few years this flourishing estate will 
be entirely freed from the pecuniary embarrassments with which it 
was overwhelmed. Jhinjhuvara is about one mile inland of the 
eastern shore of the Lesser Ran of Cutch. There were formerly 
three salt-works in this tdlukah^ Jhinjhuvara, Fatehpur, and Odu, 
all now closed, and the taluhdars receive on this account annual 
compensation from the Bri^sh Government, Saltpetre is found 
in Jhinjhuvara territory. ^ Adriana is the largest village in this 
tdluhuh after Jhinjhuvada itself. Adriana has a good tank and its 
population by the census of 1872 was 1781 souls. It lies about six 
miles noHh-eaat of Jhinjhuy^ra. The tdlukaJi consists of seventeen 
villages including the chief town. It owns a fair portion of the 
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adjacent Ean wMcli contains several small islands tbe principal o£ 
whicli is JHlanand (called Jalandar in the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey map). This name is derived from a jMZ or hunA called 
Anand after a ting of this name^ who visited this spot in ancient 
times on his way to perform his ad oi*at ion at the temple of Somnath. 
The ting is said to have been afflicted with leprosy, but on bathing 
in this jhil wm marvellously^cured of his disease. Hence it has been 
called after him the jhil of Anand or Jhilanand. A fair is held here 
yearly on the last day of the dai't half of Bhddarva or September. 
This island is about nine or ten square miles in area and contains 
^several small tants and a hot spring called Bhotva. Jhinjhuvara 
is about sixteen miles north of the Khd.ra-Ghoda railway station. 
There is a post office here and also a school. There are two singular 
customs in the Jhinjhuvara house : (1) The wives of the tdluhddrs 
veil their faces from their mothers-in-law as well as from their father- 
in-law and husbands’ elder brothers ; (2) When a deceased tdhihddr is 
carried to the funeral pile^ drums are beaten and muskets fired in token 
of joy at his deliverance from this sinful world. The population of 
Jhinjhuvara by the censim of 1872 was 3058 and according to 
that of 1881 3770 souls. ‘Jhinjhuvara is said to have been founded 
by one Jhunjho, a Eabdri^ who founded a hamlet there. He is said 
to have advised Karan^s queen Minal Devi to enti’ea^t the hermit of 
Jhilanand to enable her to be delivered of the son with whom she 
was pregnant. Eventually Minal Devi gave birth to Sidhraj who 
when he ascended the throne showed much kindness to Jhnnjho. 

^ But probably the real derivation is hom jhan^hva 2 ^ mirage^ which 
from the position of Jhinjhuvd.ra at the head of the Ran are of 
( exceedingly common occurrence. 

Jodhpur is the chief town of the ma/zai of the same name and 
had a population of 3979 according to the 1872 census, but this 
number fell to 3463 in 1881 consequent on tbe famine of 1878-79. 
It is about forty miles south of Navdnagar and is situated close to 
the Aleoli hills. Cotton is produced in fair quantity in this parganah, 
A fort has been commenced but is still (1884) unfinished. 

Jodia (Joria) is the chief port of the ISTavanagar state. Formerly 
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it was a mere fishing 


village 


with little or no traffic. Merdman 


Khavds however perceived its capabilities and first commenced to 
develope its trade. Afterwards when this mahdl was farmed by 
Sundarji Khatri, the celebrated native agent of the British Govern- 
ment during their first connection with this province, its trade was 
established on a firm basis, and to this day it is the most flourishing 
of the Nav^nagar ports. It is situated in north latitude 22° 42^ 
and east longitude 70° 21'. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 6592 souls which rose to 6842 in 1881. Jodia is about 
twenty-four miles north-east of Navtoagar and forty miles to the 
north-west of Rajkot. It is about forty miles west of Morbi. The 
wharf of Jodia is about a mile and a half distant from the town, with 
which it is connected by a good made road. There is a custom- 
house at the wharf and a wooden press for cotton and wool bales. The 
river Und flows at a distance of about a hundred yards to the west 
of the town. The town is surrounded by a wall with towers, and there 
is a small interior fortlet. There is a post office and a vernacular 
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boys' scliool at Jodia and also a girls' school and a dispensary. The 
Jodia Mahal or revenue division has four subordinate sub -divisions^ 
viz, Pardhari, Baiambha^ Harid.na^ and Vanthali. The head revenue 
and judicial officials of the division have their courts at Jodia. 

Jima'gad State lies between 24° 44' and 21° 53' north latitude 
and 70° and 72° east longitude. Its area is about 3800 square 
niiles^ with a population^ according to the census of 1872, of 380^921 
souls. 

It is bounded on the north by the Barda, Halai% and Kathiawar 
proper sub-divisions of the province; on the east by Gohilvad 
and Edthidwar ; and on the west and south by the Arabian Sea. 
The aspect of the country is, as a rule, hilly, although there 
are extensive plains of exceedingly rich soil. The highest range of 
hills is that of Mount Girnar*, while the largest and most widely 
extended range is that in the Gir district. The highest peak of 
the Girnar itself is that of Gorakhnath, 3666 feet. The Datar 
mountain in the same group is 2779, while the hills of Laso Pdvdi 
and Bhensla of the same cluster are 2527 and 2290 feet respectively. 
The principal peaks in the J undgad portion of the Gir are Karakio, 
1946 feet, in the vicinity of Visdvadar; Dundi, 1584 feet, in the 
Ohelna limits; Lapla, J547 feet in the Visavar limits; Rozmal, 
1525 feet, in the neighbourhood of Malia; Hadalidh4r, 1552 feet, 
in the Una parganah ; Sayo, 1574 feet, in the Pat an Gir ; and Ratno, 
1623 feet in the limits of Chelna. All the hills are volcanic and 
consist of trap and basalt piercing through au elevating limestone. 
But the summit of the Girnar is composed of syenite, which is to 
be found in the Girndr clump and elsewhere and in the small 
isolated hill of Datraua; stone of excellent quality is obtainable. 
The Girn4r clumps are as a rule thickly wooded, and there are miles 
of excellent forest in the Gir district, though from want of proper 
supervision but little revenue is realized from them. The principal 
rivers are the Bhadar, Uben, Ojat, Hiran, Sarasvati, Machimdri, 
Singavada, Megal, Vrajni, and RavaL Of these the Uben and 
Ojat fall into tbo Bh4dar which is the largest river in the province, 
and much irrigation is carried on along its banks and the banks 
of its tributaries. The Hiran,” R^val, Singavada, Megal, Vrajni, 
and Machnndri flow for the greater part of their course through the 
Gir district, and the Sarasvati or sacred river of Prabhas Patan is 
famous in the sacred annals of the Hindus. There are numerous 
tanks and reservoirs of water^ the largest of which is the Mohota 
TaI4v, built by Sardar Kh4n at the capital ; there is another of the 
same name in Patan Somnath, and one of the name of Ohitrdsar in 
the Una parganah ; the lake called Sarovardu, situated near the 
village of the same name in Babari4v4d; the Lanch tank near 
I>h4mlej in Kagher; the Bhuvad tank near Bhuva Timba in 
’ Bdbariavdd; the Dhandusar tank near the village of the same name 
north-west of Junagdd; the Bhalka Talav between Yeraval and 
Patan; the Bhathrot tank near Sil, famous for its red and white 
' lotuses; and the Mifei^la tank also near this town. Water is found 
*» universally near the surface, the deepest well in the state nowhere 
exceeding fifty f^t. except in the city of Junagad itself. Water 
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is found at a depth of from six to ten feet in Bahariavad and Una 
and elsewhere. . 

I 

The soil is divided into numerous classes, but for practical 
purpose there are but three kinds, garden and dry-crop land and 
rice land. There is a fourth kind of land called gher or low-lying 
land extending to eight or ten miles from the sea-shore. This is 
liable to be inundated during the rainy season and assumes the 
appearance of a vast swamp. Certain portions of the gher m'Q 
covered with water till the end of March or April; this land is called 
rel ; other portions are only covered during the flood time and speedily 
dry; this land is called chel. The gher land is twice as productive 
as ordinary land. Wheat, may, adady gram, juvar^ coriander- seed, 
castor-oil, and cotton are sown in chel land ; and in rel land may, 
ad,adySLndjiivar^iteT the water dries up. As a rule the gher is 
more productive during scanty rains provided at least one flood 
may have inundated the land. Theg Gjgevns jemenicus, and kasia 
are produced here spontaneously and eaten by the poorer classes. 
The principal gher land in Junagad territory is that of Balagam, 
Bagasra, Sil, Mahiari, and Kutiana. The most fertile portion of 
the Junagad territory is a long strip of land along the coast 
extending from Md,dhavpnr to Una called the Nagher. In this 
three crops are realized annually, and 300 mans (85 cwts.) of gur are 
obtainable per acre of sugarcane. 

The climate of the Junagad districts is most various, and it 
possesses on the one hand the salubrious climate of the sea-coast 
and the summit of the lofty hills of Girndr and Datar, and on the. 
other hot climate of the plains and the unhealthy climate of the 
Gir forest. The thermometric readings at Junagad show mean 
minimum of 58^ in the month of January and a mean maximum of, 
105° in the month of May. But Junagad itself is always hot, and' 
on the whole the climate of the town is unhealthy. The average 
rainfall of Junagad from recorded observations for the last four 
years is thirty-four inches, but in 1878 there was an exceptional fall 
of 104 inches. 

The forests of Gir and Girndr are both extensive and valuable. . 
The Gir forest is about sixty miles long by thirty miles in extreme . 
breadth and consists of about 1400 square miles, of which 1200 are 
in Jnn%ad territory. The forest contains numerous hamlets and 
villages and supports great numbers of cattle which are annually 
sent hither in the rainy season, returning to their homes in about ^ 
the month of October or November. Large numbers of cattle, 
however, permanently reside in this forest, which is one of the few 
remaining haunts of the lion in India ; panther, sdmbar^ chital, and 
ravine deer are also found here, but neither the bear, bison, nor tiger 
have ever been known to exist herein. There are large groves of 
mango trees both in the city of Jundgad and at M41ia and other 
places, and numerous foreign fruits are bein^grown in the ShakarB%h ’ 
at the capital. Amongst these are the ZicM,. quince apple, and various 
. kinds of Bombay mangoes. The betel grown at Chorvad in Junagad 
is famous not only in the peninsula but also in Gujarat whither it is 
largely imported. The principal crops wve jmdr^ Idjriy wheat, adad^ 
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ma^, grani^ oil-seed, hanii, china, Indian corn, cotton, methi, oila, 
sugarcane, tobacco, and rice. Ver^val isfamous for a large species of 
onion somewhat resembling the Spanish onion. The domestic animals 
are the elephant, the cow, the buffalo, the horse, the ass, the camel, 
the goat, the sheep, the dog, and the cat. The cows of the Junagad 
districts are famous milkers and the buffaloes are also good. The 
horses, too, of these parts are good, though inferior to Kathid,war 
proper. Bullocks are used of the country breeds, but are also 
imported from Vadhiar, Sind, and Vagadh. Elephants are only 
used in state processions. The most famous of the wild animals is 
the lion, who is known by the local name of mvaj, the lioness being 
called sinvJi the Sanskrit name for lion. Sdmj is probably a word 
of Arabic derivation, meaning he who causes the flocks to bleat. 

The lion is in no way inferior either in size or courage to the African 
species, and, although the mane is not so large as that of the African 
lion, is frequently of fair size, and black, tawny, or yellow according 
to age. The lion is not commonly addicted to man-eating, but I 
have heard of several well authenticated instances, and Captain 
Jackson and myself saw an unfortunate Vdghri who had been seized 
when lying on his bed in a village in the Gir ; he was rescued, but 
died subsequently of his wounds. Two lions frequently hunt 
together, and a pair so hunting are called a heldr. Even three or 
more hunt together sometimes. The panther, pig, wolf, hy^na, 
jackal, and fox abound, as do the nilghai, antelope, and gazelle, 
though not in such large numbers as formerly. The wild monkey, 
Presbytia entellus, is fairly frequent in the Gir and Girnar, but in 
much smaller numbers than in Gujarat. The lynx, manis^ and chitdh 
are occasionally found, and simbar, chital, and ravine deer reside in 
the Gir. Sdmhar and ravine deer also inhabit the Girnar. Porcupines 
and badgers are also plentiful, though the latter from its nocturnal 
habits is rarely seen. In the cold weather flocks of Oullum 
{kiilang) of two kinds, vu. Grus cinerea and Anthropoides 
virgo, visit these districts, while the glier land swarms with wild 
duck and teal of various kinds. Peaids are occasionally found in the 
oysters of the Bherai creek, but not in sufficient numbers to render 
a pearl-fishery remunerative. Coral is also found in small quantities 
at Sil. Mangrove grows at Bherai, but in inconsiderable quantities. 
Shells of ordinary kinds are found at Sil. Pish and large turtle 
abound on the coast, and are sometimes, though rarely, caught, 
but this branch of industry is much neglected, and a large income : 
thereby lost to the state. j 

Of 880,921, the total population, 314,362 or 82*5 per cent were 
Hindus, 665,457 or 11*5 percent Musalmans, and 14 P^rsis. The 
aboriginal tribes consist of Ahirs, Khants, Kolis, and Kathis of the 
Vala and Khamdn tribes. There are also Mers, Mabids, Hdtis, and 
Rajputs of the Chudfeama, V^Ja, and other tribes. There are a few 
G^ndharvas who formerly were very numerous, and there are Girnara, i 

Sompara, Patidla, Gadhia, and IJnevM Brahmans ; also Sorathia 

and LoMnds, wbiob. last are said to have come from Sind i 
mm& Noghan on the. occasion of Ms invasion of that country. 11 
rhere are niany influential Muhammadan merchants in the towns w 
cf Junagad, TwiW, KntiAna, Vanthalii &c., both Khojds, Mehmans, f I 
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is manufactured by Golar^nas and Kolis, 
tradpr- ^ are officials, si>d«s, merchants, retail 

mthr!' fw'' book-bindeA; and 

or state servants. 

ine state consists oi 890 villages; of these 400 have a nonulation 
of less fcban 200 inhabitants, 291 have from 200 to 500, ^140 from 
thirty-sjs from 1000 to 2000, fourteen from 2000 to 
in nnn f 10,000, two from 

of Ue stite! hL 2?679!“ and Junagad, the capital 

^ M5,ngrol, Bherdi, Navibandar 

( e ^rt of Una Delvara), Dhara or Vahi bandar, Chorvar and 

of Sutrapara, Ohdchura, Bela 
Hirakot, Simar, RAjpura Kalia Dhroh, and Dhamlei. Of the 
ports 1- eraval is by far_ the most important, and may 'be broadlv 

said to Slipp y gram, timber, and other necessaries to the greater 
part of Sorath and to the southern portion of Kathiawar proper 
Choiwar, though classed among the ports, is really only a roadstead 
and does little or no trade beyond local wants, the inland imnort 
trade being centered at Veraval. Sil has greater capabilitiesf as 
there IS a good creek but there is no market, and much rock would 
have to be removed from the mouth of the creek ere vessels of any 
size could enter it with safety. _ At present it does little trade. The 

T ob^S Vanms, Nagars Brahmans, Bramakshatris, 

Lohanas, Bhatuis, Kanbis, Vohoras, Khojas, Mehmans, and other 
Muhammadans ; among merchants the usual rate of interest is from 
three to four per cent; among cultivators and grd»ws from seven 
to twelve per cent. The rate of interest is lowered proportionally 
if land or jewels be pledged as security for payment. The current 
the fari called DivliceMi. A miS ,a, estaMsM £ 
Junagad subsequent to the conquest of the province by the Mo^hal 
Government to com mahmudis, which formerly were current inlhis 
country, and which are now represented by the modem kori- but 
this mint was closed during the distui-bances which marked the 
dissolution ot the Imperial power in Gujarat. The mint was 
mopenedby Divan Amarji in about 1780 in the reign of Nawab 
bahib Hamid Khan. These Icons were called after the Divdn 
Amarji, Divanshais. The average exchange value of the Div4nsh4i 
/con as compared with the imperial rupee is as three and half to one 
but this value fluctuates considerably. This kori consists of twelve 
vais of metal m the following proportions, seven and half vdls silver 
and four and half yak copper but the proportion of silver to coppAr 
has probably varied; a half kori is also coined. A few gold l^7o 
were coined as experiment in 1870, but they soon fell out of circulation 

sj.Tiri •rart'titr vv T .71 rm . r vi • cuuxvJX 
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and ye mw no longer coined. The following copper coins are 
ymed and in current use, half dohrds, of which two |Ato the dokra- 
dokras, of which forty go to the /conV Portuguese riak are current 

the.T^th. The average value of the rial is 
eight Divanshai kons, but they are of several kinds. 

The founder of the Babi family was one Bahadur Khan, a native 
of Afghanistan, who appears to have risen to distinction in the 
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reign of tbe emperor SMh JaMn,, who sent one of his sons, Sher 
5 g, Khan Babi, in company with prince Morad Bakhsh, when that 
prince took up the viceroyalty of Gujarat in about a.d. 1654 and 
in 16(53-64 Sher Khan, who was a man of great ability and firmne=!.s 
was appointed tlhdnahddr of the Chunval, a district requirino- much 
ability to keep under control, as it abounded in darino- and 
rebellious Kolis. Sher Khdu had four sons, Muhammad MSbariz 
Khan, who afterwards, about 1674, was in charge of one of the posts 
under Kadi; while his brother Muhammad Muzafar was goymmor 
of the Kadi district; Jafar Khan, whose descendants founded the 
three great Bdbi houses of Gujarat, Radhanpur, Junagad, and 
Y^ddsmor commonly called Balasiuor ; and Bhahbdz Khan now 
represented by the Rdmpur house under Junagad. Jafar Khan 
succeeded his father in about 1690, and shortly afterwards, for 
services rendered m GujaiAt, received the title of Safdar Khdu and 
was appointed deputy governor of Patan. In 1694 his brother, 
Muhammad Mubam, was appointed deputy governor of Vadnagar, 
Muhammad Mubdriz now appear.s to have relieved his brother at 
Patan, but was shortly after killed while chastising the Kolis of ' 
Sdmpra ; he was succeeded by Safdar Khfo, and his son, Muham- i 
mad Azam, received suitable appointments. In 1698 however a 
different arose between the viceroy of Gujarat Shujaa’t Khan and I 
Safdar ^lian, and Safdar Khan resigned his office in disgust and f 
retired to M4 wa whence ho did not return until afterthe expiration ! 
of Shujiiat Kluin .s viceroyalty. But in about 1703, when Burgadas 
Edthor was again disturbing the peace of the country, Safdar Khiln 
volunteered to kill or capture Ijim, and drove him from the province 
and neaily succeeded m capturing him, and was again employed 
under the viceroy in Gujardt, and in about 1704 was appointed^ to 4 

In about 1705 Safdar Khan B^hi was sent with Nazar Ali Kl.dn ^ 
and an army to oppose the MarMias who had now for the first tiie ' 
entered and laid_ waste the southern districts. Unfortunately ■ 

Its f Khan and NaS " 

at R?W)^r ^now L ? were not unanimous. While encamped ' 

bv thfEikTu^ ^ ™ attacked 

sida, a “rdlLS s “S'* -’■ 
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Muhammad Sher, who were witli AM Muhammad and! 

of this distnVt „„ JI U ^ aoout tins time made governor 1 

it seems pi^bable ‘ that^ Safdar Durgitdfe from this date, ,| 

FOBaBie^bat Safdar Khau succeeded in killing him! 
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From tliis date Safdai’ Khan was perhaps the most prominent 
o£ the local nohilifcy and his numerous sons received important 
appointments, thus we hear of his son Khan Ja ban receiving the 
title of Jawan Mard Khan and being appointed in about 1716 to 
the charge of Radhanpur. Another son^ Salabat Muhammad 
Khan, was at this time deputy in GohilvM where he did good 
service during the dissensions between the viceroy Maharaja 
Ajitsingh and the celebrated Haidar Kuli Kh£n who was then in 
the semi-independent charge of Surat and Cambay. Afterwards 
an affray occurred between Haidar Kuli Khau^s troops and those of 
Safdar Khd,n and his relatives, owing to some trifling dispute about 
a wmter- carrier, and the Babis were forced to take refuge at 
Piilanpiir ; but afterwards, through the mediation of Muhammad 
FiroK Jalori of Palanpur, a reconciliation between them and Haidar 
was effected, and Safdar Khdn was appointed deputy governor of 
Godhra. At this time his son Salabat Mahammad Khan appears to 
have been governor of Viramg^m, and Jawan Mard Khan governor 
of Radhanpur, while a son of Salabat Khan^ named Muhammad 
Bahadur, was foujddr oi the districts immediately around 
Ahmadabad and afterwards was appointed in about 1722 to the 
charge of Sadra and Virpur in the Mahi K^ntha with the title of 
Sher Khan. Haidar Kuli Khan, one of the leading men of the time, 
was in 1721-22 appointed viceroy of Gujarat. Haidar who had at 
an early date resolved to become independent, was just now at the 
capital of Delhi busied in the intrigues of the times. During his 
absence his deputy Shujaat Khan oppx’essed the Babis and 
interfered with their land, but on their complaining, Haidar at once 
ordered their restoration. Nevertheless the ill-feeling between the 
Bdbis and Shujaat Khan was so great that he was only able to 
enforce a tribute of £1000 from Mahammad Khan Babi, then in 
charge of Kaira at the point of the sword. Haidar Aii in 1722, 
however, was compelled by the superior influence of NivAm-ul-Mulk 
to quit Delhi for his government of Gujarat, where however his 
independent action so alarmed the Court of Delhi that it was judged 
necessary to supersede him by no less a person than Nizam-ui-Mulk 
himself. Haidar had, however, no intention of quietly vacating his 
post, but he was no match for Nizto-ul-Mulk, one of the first of 
whose measures was to appoint Safdar Khd,n Babi as his deputy. 
The Babis, who had never quite forgiven Haidar's first warfare 
against them, and who somewhat feared that should he attain to 
supreme power in the province he might despoil them of their 
estates, at once ranged themselves on the side of order and the 
Nizdm, and their example, added to the general distrust felt for 
Haidar, caused most of the local Muhammadan nobility to follow the 
same course, and Haidar was forced to forego opposition and retire 
from the province. The Nizam shortly afterwards visited Gujarat,, 
but after placing his uncle Hamid Khd;n in authority as his deputy, 
he returned to the capital. The Babis, as was natural, increased 
in power and importance and were rewarded for. their conduct in 
supporting the Nizam. More troublous times were however at hand,. 
In about 1723 Mnbariz-nl-Mulk Sarbuland Khan BahMur was 
appointed viceroy and he appointed ShnjSat Khan to act as his 
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deputy. The Nizamis uncle and deputy Hamid Kh^n, however^ 
was determined to oppose liim by force of armS; and was only 
dissuaded from open resistance by tbe united counsels of Safdar 
KMn Babiandliis sons Salabat KMn and Jawan Mard Khan. He 
accordingly withdrew to Doliad on the frontier of Malwa and thence 
watched his opportunity while Shujaat Khan entered the capital 
and, assumed office. Hamid Khan now invoked the aid of the 
Marathas and finally defeated and killed Shujaat Khan^ and 
regained possession of Ahmadabad^, and also slew Eustam AH Khan, 
the governor of Surat and brother to Shujaat Khan^ but was 
obliged in return for their assistance to grant the cliouth to the 
north of the Mahi river to Kantaji Kadam one of the Maratha 
leaders and the cJiouth to the south of that river to Pilaji Gaekwar. 
During these internal disturbances the Babis steadily consolidated 
their power, and their alliance became a matter of the first 
importance to the contending parties. Hamid Khan^s usurpation 
caused great consternation at Delhi, and Sarbuland Khan, in about 
1725, at the head of a large army, marched upon Gujarat to expel / 
him. Jawan Mard Khan Babi joined Sarbuland Khan, and at this 'f 
juncture Safdar Kh4n died. : 

At the time of the arrival of Sarbuland Khan in the province 
Salabat Mubarnmad Khan had for some reason or other been , r 
removed from his charge of Yiraingara but Sarbuland Khan at once ^ 
reinstated him, while he appointed Jawan Mard Khan to be r. 
governor of Patan. Salabat Muhammad Khan from his long tenure 
of office at Yiramgam, coupled with the fact that he enjoyed the ; 
jdfjir of Gogha, caused him to have great influence within the 
peninsula of Kathiawar, and tins influence he much increased both 
by intervening in the internal dissensions of the province and by | 
mediating betwixt the chiefs and the viceroy during' mullcgiri ' 
expeditious. Plis influence and co-operation at this period was 
particalarly essential to the foiifddr of Jnn%ad, whose power 
during the anarchy and internal dissensions of the time was rapidly 
declining. As an instance of his influence it may be noticed that : 
Jam Tamachi of Navanagar was seated on the gddi principally 
through his aid, and the Raj of Halvad caused one of his kinsmen 
to give him a daughter in marriage to win him to tbe cause. After : 
JamTaimlcln was enthroned, Salabat Muhammad Khan received 
in return for his services the three villages of Trakura, Oharakhdi, | 
and Dahiya, afterwards sold to Kiimbhoji of Gondal by his sons I 
Diier Khan and Sher Zamdn Kh4n, the future founders of the tdluhah \ 
of Bantva and these villages belong to Gondal to this day. In ' 
about 1728-29 Asad AH YJniiXi, foKjddr of Junagad, died, and on 
his death-bed nominated Salabat Muhammad Khan as deputy/ 
governor of that fortress. SaUbat Muhammad Khan, however; 
•whose position at Yiramgam was most important, preferred to sen<£ | 
his son Sher Khan, who was both brave and able, as his deputy,\ ,| 
■/ and though shortly after the emperor^ appointed Ghulam Mahya-\ ' 

, ud-Din, son of the deceased Asad Ali, as his successor in the " 

' ';^erm^ent appomtment, that officer found it advisable to continue 
bher his deputy.. The Marathas now commenced to extend 

thear and Slier Khfo B4bi made himself so- -I 
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useful tliat althougli Asad All Khan afterwards nominated another Chapter XIII* 
deputy in his place^ nevertheless through the viceroy^s iniiuence States aM Places* 
Sher Khan was confomed. * 

In about 1729 Jawan Mard Kh^n was killed while chastising the 
excesses of the Kolis of Balor^ a village in his government. B^tor 
was laid waste in revenge for his deaths and at the request of 
Salabat Muhammad Khan, his eldest son, Kamalud-din Khan, 
received the title of Jawan Mard Khan borne by his father, and 
•with it the estates of Sami and Munjpur, while his second son 
Muhammad Anvar Khan received the title of Safdar Khan and the 
foiijddri of. Radhanpiir. In about 1730 Udikaran, Desai of Viramgam, 

%vas murdered by a Kasbati of that town named Ali Tank and 
Salabat Muhammad Kh4n was proceeding to investigate the matter, 
when he was taken ill and died at a village named Paldi. 

Early in 1730 Mir Ismail, deputy of Ghulam Mahya-ud-din Khan, 
arrived at Junagad and took charge of the foiij ddri from Sher Khan 
Babi who retired in disgust to his jdgir of Gogha. In this year, ^ 
however, the viceroy Mubaidz-ul-Mulk was superseded after some 
fighting by the Maharaja Abhyesingh, who had been joined by 
Jawan Mard Khan Babi and his brother Safdar Khan. When the 
Maharaja reached Ahmadabad, Sher Khan repaired thither, and 
presented him with an elephant and was confirmed m his ancestral 
possessions. In 1732 the viceroy alarmed at the successes of Pilaji 
G^ekwar who had conquered Baroda and Dabhoi, procured that 
leader^s assassination at Dakor and shortly afterwards recovered 
Baroda, which city and district he placed under the government of 
Sher Khan Babi as/oiydar. In 1733 Um^bai, widow of Khanderao 
Seud-pati, whose servant Pilaji ^vas, marched at the head of an army 
on Ahmadabad to avenge his loss. Eventually, how’^ever, peace was 
concluded between her and the Maharaja and she withdrew by way 
of Baroda Here Sher Khan drew out his forces to oppose her 
passage and only suffered her to depart without giving battle on her 
satisfying him that she had concluded a treaty with the viceroy. 

During Sher Khan^s absence at Baroda BurhIn-ul-Mulk, the most 
f powerful noble of the Court of Delhi, obtained the grant of the Jdgir 

of Gogha for his protege Sohrab Khan, an ex-governor of Surat, in 
spite of the viceroy ^s confirmation of thQ,t jdgir to Sher Khan. Shei”" 

Kh4n^s younger brethren who were in Gogha resisted, but were 
compelled to quit that town and when the ndib-foiijddr of Junagad 
complained of Sohrab Khan^s appointment, Burhan-ul-Mulk managed 
to obtain for himself the appointment oifou'fddr of Sorath, to which 
he at once appointed Sohrab Khan as his deputy. 

Now Sher Khd^n besides Gogha had the ancestral jdgir of 
Balasinor in Gujarat, and in 1734 he went on a visit thither, leaving 
Muhammad Sarbaz in command at Baroda. This opportunity was 
too good to be neglected by the Mar4th4s, and Mahadaji Gaekwar, 
brother of Pilaji, who then held Jambusar,, wrote secretly to- 
Songad to Ddmaji for aid and at once marched on Baroda, but the 
garrison refused to surrender. Sher Khan a,t once set out to relieve 
the town, but Mahidaji leaving a snfificient force to continue the 
investmenb of the place marched to meet him. After a stubborn 
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conflict Slier Kliaii was defeated, and forced to retire to Balasinor, 
wliile Mabadaji Graekwd,r returned triumphant to prosecute the siege. 
The garxdson now hopeless of succour surrendered, and since that 
day Baroda has been the head-quarters of the Gaekwar family. 
Slier Khan now went to Alimadabad, where from his gallant 
coii luct and tried ability as well as from his family influence, he was 
high in favour wdth the deputy viceroy and shortly afterwards 
was appointed to the important of Yiranigain (so long held 
by his father) in place of his cousin Jawan Mard Khan who had 
made himself unpopular owing' to his harshness to the Desai family 
of that town. In 1735 Sohrab Khan, foujddr of Jnnagad, was 
killed ill battle fighting with Ratansing Bhandari, deputy vicex'oyat 
Dholi near Dhanclhuka, and Mohsan Khan Khalvi was appointed 
to his office. At this time, Dain^ji Gaekwar through the treachery 
of Bluivsingli Desai, managed to obtain possession of Viramgani, 
and aware of the importance of the post, he left Rangoji there in 
great strength and returned to Gujarat. The/oz(j/*cZn''rof Viramgam, 
especially during Salabat Khd.n Babies long tenure of the office, 
united the ordinary duties of military governor and that of lord 
marcher, and he usually accompanied mulkgiri forces, or was sent 
on in advance to settle the ti'ibute amicably. Hence on this account 
and that if the holder of Viramgdm were hostile it would be 
difficult for the mulkgiri forces to enter the peninsula, there was 
understood to be attached to this oflice a kind of right to collect 
the tribute of the peninsula. Of this right the Marathds were not 
slow to avail themselves, aud shortly after this conquest they 
commenced their first collections, though the right to collect was 
by no moans surrendered by the imperial vicero}?’, who also when 
he found an opportunity made mulkglri expeditions into Sorath. 
This occupation of Viramgam, how^ever, by the Marath<is severed in 
a great measure the connection between the provincial viceroy and 
the vSorath foujdrxTy wffio was obliged to depend more on his own 
I'esources to prevent the Marathas encroaching by collecting tribute 
from chieftains properly subordinate to him. At the same time in 
order to check the Mar4tha aggression, it became a matter of 
primary importance to the viceroy to have an eSident foujddr at 
Juujfgad, even though the share of the imperial tribute collected 
by such foujddr were applied to his own uses, as any thiug was 
preferable to Mard,tha aggrandisement. 

After the conquest of Viramgdm, Sher Khd,n Babi went to reside 
with his relations at Kaira, thence visiting his jdgir of Balasinor as 
often as he found convenient. In about 1730 Sher Khffii Bdbicame 
to Ahmadabad where Ratansingh Bhandari, the deputy of the 
Mahclraja Abhyesingh, entertained him most favourably, and shortly 
afterwards gave him an appointment at PitMd where he had some 
differences with Momin Kh^ln. In about 1737 Momin Khin 
was appointed viceroy, but as, he was unable to take up the 
appointgient without the assistance of the local nobility he induced 
jaw£n Mard Kh^u B^bi to join him by promising him the 
government of P^tan, which however Pahar Kh4n Jalori refused 
to surrender. ; Momin KhSn^ however, now proceeded to the capital 
and ^ Shei* Khan, knowing that*^Momin Kh4n 
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was not well disposed towards liim, now withdrew to Hs jagw of 
Balasinoi^ while Ratansingh Bhanddri prepared to defend Ahmad- 
abad. In^this year the foujddri of Junagad was con f erred on Mir 
Hazabar Ali Khan in place of Mohsan Khdn. 

Moniin Khdn now despaii’ing of obtaining possession of Ahmadabad 
by peaceable means^ made overtures to the Mardthas, and agreed^ 
should they succeed in expelling the Mdrwdris^ to grant them half of 
the revenues of Gujarat ; the city of Ahmadabad, its adjacent lands^ 
and the port of Cambay^ being alone excepted. The Marathas 
under Range ji now joined him as did Jawan Mard Khan Babi; and 
thus reinforced he advanced and laid siege to the capital In the 
meantime the Maharaja Abhyesingh/who was with the emperor^ 
wms so incensed at his supersession by Momin Khan that he 
threatened rebellion^ and the courtiers anxious at any cost to avert 
his wrath, persuaded the emperor to again appoint him viceroy of 
Gujarat. This was done, but secret instructions were sent to Momin 
Khd,n to expel his partisans if he were able to do so^ and accordingly 
Momin Khan pressed the siege of Ahmadabad. Finally in about 
1738 Momin Khan compelled Ratansingh Bhdndari to quit the 
capital, wliich he entered with the Mardthds. During this time of 
anarchy the Marathtls had availed themselves of their commanding 
position at Viramgam to make several expeditions into the peninsula 
to levy tribute, and the foujddr Hazabar Ali Khan had been able to 
do but little towards checking them. 

Momin Khan now governed the city jointly wnth the Marathas 
and rewarded Jawan Mard Khdn Babi by granting him the 
promised government of Patan, while on his younger hrocher, 
Zordwar Kh^n Babi, he conferred the charge of the parganah of 
Kheralu. The emperor, who was just then anxious to humble- the 
Eathors of Jodhpur, was so delighted at their expulsion, that ho 
sent Momin Khan a sword, a dress of honour;, and other valuable 
articles. Sher Khan seeing that it would no longer be politic to 
hold aloof, paid his respects to the viceroy in company with Jawdn 
Mard Khan and shortly afterwards was appointed depxitj foujddr of 
Sorath in place of Mir Dost Ali, deputy of Hazabar Ali Khan. 
Sher Khan, however, did not consider it advisable to proceed to 
Sorath until he should have further ingratiated himself with Morain 
Khan whom accordingly he accompanied on a midkgiri expedition 
to North Gujarat. At this juncture Mamu Khan, who had been 
appointed as his deputy in Sorath by Hazabar Ali Khdn, arrived 
and complained to the viceroy regarding his nomination of Sher 
Khan. Momin Khd.n put him off by saying that as neither had 
hitherto assumed charge of their duties, he would make a reference 
to the emperor and meanwhile granting Sher Kb^n leave to visit 
his jdgir at Gogha secretly directed him , to proceed thence to 
Juni,gad to take up his appointment, Sher Kh^n accordingly at 
^ once proceeded thither and relieved Mir Dost Ali and took into his 
employ all that officer's troops and establishled himself so firmly that 
Mama Khan found it advisable- to withdraw his pretensions and 
retire. At this juncture Hazabar Ali Khiu died and the emperor 
nominated in his stead Himat Ali Khfc, jaephew of Momin Kh^n, 
to the foujddri of Sorath, and Himat Ali wrote to his uncle to 
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procure for him a fitting deputy. As the Maratha incursions 
increased yearly and as Sher Khan Babi was able to hold his own 
wnth them, Momin Khd,n confirmed him as deputy. In the 
meantime the Mar^thds continued their incursions into the peninsula 
with more or less success, and Rarigoji established himself at 
Borsad, and thus the Marath^s could enter either by way of 
Viramgain or Borsad. Sher Khan conducted the management of 
Sorath with much judgment, and while strengthening himself in 
Junagad and the immediate vicinity, yet contrived not to draw on 
himself the enmity of the Marathas ; and specially he contrived to 
conciliate Rangoji. In 1743, Momin Khan died, and Fida-ud-din 
Kh^n and Momin Khdn^s son Muftakhir Khan received an im^Derial 
order to carry on the government of Gujarat until a new viceroy 
should be appointed. Rangoji now conceived the idea of seizing on 
the government, and with this idea he invited Sher Khan to join 
him. Sher Khan who saw in this invitation a means of furthering 
his own ambition, at once proceeded to Borsad, and commenced 
plundering some of the Cambay villages. Rangoji offered Sher 
Kh^n the post of deputy viceroy should he be successful, and made 
some futile attempts to assassinate Pida-ud-din Kh4ii and Muftakhir 
Khan, but these nobles joining their forces marched against him, 
and succeeded in detaching Sher Khdn from his alliance. Rangoji 
was now defeated and eventually agreed to surrender both Borsad 
and Viramg^m, Sher Khan becoming his security. 

Sher Khdn was now in a very powerful position ; he had befriended 
Rangoji who was unaware of his treachery, while he had no longer 
Mardtha incursions to dread from Viramgdni and Borsad, and as 
Pida-ud-din Khan and Muftakhir Khan were by no means firmly 
established at Ahmadabad, he had not much to dread from them ; 
however, wdtli a view to seeing what he might be able to obtain as 
well as to see what was going on, he accompanied them to the capital. 
At this time, however, Damaji Gdekwar at the head of a large army 
marched to Cambay. Sher Khan, who saw the importance of 
standing well with the Marathas, suffered Rangoji who was 
residing with him on parole to escape to Borsad, where he soon 
effected a junction with Damaji and conjointly laid siege to 
Pitlad. In the meantime Fida-ud-din Khdn was extremely 
enraged wdth Sher Kh^n for suffering Rangoji to escape, and Sher 
Khan, deeming it unwise under such circumstances to remain 
longer at the capital, fled to himjagir at B^lasinor, whence he might 
watch events at his ease. Jaw^n Mard Khan Babi, seeing the 
weakness of the viceroys, now by means of a forg’ed order and a 
certain amount of force, contrived to usurp the control of 
Ahmadabad, and though about this time Muftakhir Khan received 
a formal appointment as viceroy from the emperor, he was unable 
to dispossess Jaw^u Mard Khan, and was compelled to leave the 
city and join Rangoji, and finally to withdraw to Cambay Khande- 
rav Gaekw4r, brother of Ddmaji, now joining Rangoji, marched on 
Ahmadabad and demanded a restitution of their former rights, 
Sw&jx Mard Khan marched out to give them battle, and was joined 
by Sher Kh&% but eventually Jawan Mard Khdn thought it 
advisable the MarAthfe considerable concessions, and 
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peace was concluded, after wliicli Sher KMn returned to BaMsinor. 
In 1744 Paklir-ud-daulali was appointed viceroy. He nominated 
Jawan Mard Klian as Ms deputy, but after a few months set out 
to take up bis appointment^ and on Ms way passed tbrougb 
BM4sinor where he was received by Sher Khto with much respect. 
Jawan Mard Khan determined to resist, and accordingly won over 
Sher Khan and EMsinghji of Idar to his side, and drew up in order 
of battle a few miles from the capital. At first Fakhr-iid-daulah 
was successful, but Sher Khd-n^s and EMsinghji’s desertions 
balanced matters, and next day he was surrounded and taken 
prisoner by Safdar Kh4n Babi, brother of Jaw4n Mard Khan. 

Dissensions now commenced among the Marathas, and Khande- 
Gaekwdr placed Eangoji in confinement at Borsad, and 
appointed Trimbakrav Pandit as his deputy in Ahmadabad in place 
of Moro Pandit. Eangoji, however, was speedily released by order 
of Dmabai, and he proceeded to Ahmadabad and expelled Trimbak- 
rav and cemented afresh his alliance with Jawan Mard Khan. 
Trimbakrav, Pun^ji Yittal, and Pakhr-u.d-daulah, now seized on the 
districts to the choidJi oi which the Manith^s were entitled; Eangoji 
therefore besought aid of Sher Kh4n. Sher Khan agreed and 
commenced operations by plundering Mahudha andNadi4d,and thence 
proceeded to Kapadvanj and advanced on the Mard-tlias alone. H© 
however got the worst of some severe skirmishing, and only averted 
defeat by negotiation. In the meantime hearing of Rangoji’s arrival 
at B^Msinor, Sher Kh4n managed that very night to withdraw to 
Kapadvanj, and though pursued by Pun^ji and Pakhr-nd-daulaM 
he contrived next day to effect a junction with Eangoji- 
Subsequently in a battle fought with Pakhr-ud-daulah, Sher Kh^n 
was wounded, and he and Eangoji were forced to ‘take shelter in 
Kapadvanj. Here, however, Eangoji by a payment of £20,000 
obtained the assistance of Holkar, who was then on the MMwa 
frontier, and on hearing of his approach, Fakhr-nd-daulah raised 
the siege of Kapadvanj. In 1747, Sher KMn and Edja RMsinghji 
of Idar appear to have joined Fakhr-nd-daulah against Jawan Mard 
Kh^n Bibi, but were unsuccessful and obliged to retire from 
Ahmadabad, to which city they had laid siege ; and in the same 
year they joined their old ally Eangoji in defending Borsad against 
D^m^ji and Khanderiv Gd^ekw^r, aided by a force from Jaw4n J\fard 
Khdn B4bi. Borsad however was taken after a siege of five months, 
and Sher Khd.n was obliged to return to Bd,lasinor and Eaisinghji 
. to Idar. Sher Kh4n had now made two powerful enemies, namely 
Dam^ji Gdekwar and Jawdn Mard Khan B4bi; he therefore deemed 
it advisable to retire to Jun^gad, where his wives, Laddi Bibi and 
Am.an Bibi, had been carrying on the management of affairs for him, 
and accordingly in about 1748 he placed his son Sard^r Muhammad 
Khdn at B^lisinor, and himself withdrew to J un^gad. In this yea^r 
; K^noji T&par, a Mar^tha leader, joining Fakhr-ud-daulah, made a 
j tribute-collecting expedition into Soratb, and besieged and took 
> the town of Vanthali, distant about ten miles from Jun4gad, and 
desired to attack that city, but were^ compelled to retire without 
accomplishing their object. Sher Khdn now entirely withdrew from 
the affairs of Gujarat, and endeavoured to comoliate an independent 
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rule at Jundgad, and assumed the title of Bahadur Kh4n, and the 
style of Nawab. His assumption of this title Jias caused Colonel 
Walker (Government Selection No. XXXIX,, New Series, page 179, 
paragraph 37) to make some serious blunders, which he aggravates 
by mistaking Salabat Khdn, Sher Khan'^s father, for his, Sher 
Khdn^s, son. It seems that after Sher Khan had an^anged affairs 
at Jnn^gad on a firm basis, he once more visited Gujarat, but 
finding no adequate field there for his ambition, he returned to 
Jun^ad. During his absence a Purbia named Vasantrd,i got 
possession of the city of Jun%ad, but was expelled by Divan 
Dalpatrto. After his expulsion, however,.Vasantrai joined Mansia 
Kh^nt, and they contrived to seize on the Uparkot, where they 
maintained themselves for some time by plundering the surrounding 
country, but eventually after an occupation of about thirteen 
months they were forced to quit that stronghold. Divan Dalpatrdm 
died in about 1750-51 and after this a Icdmddr of his named 
Jagandth Jhdla rose into importance especially in virtue of his 
being vakil of the Arabs. The Arabs, however, to whom arrears 
of pay were due, became violent, and seized on the Uparkot. 
The Naw4b, who was unable to levy tribute or contributions save 
in the immediate vicinity, was unable to satisfy their demands. 
In 1754, Shekh Muhammad Zubaidi took a sum of money from 
Jddeja Kumbhoji as the price of Dhoraji, and giving it to the 
Arabs, expelled them from the city. Naw^b Bahadur Kh^n died 
in 1758, and was succeeded by his son Mdh^bat Khdn, who was 
present in Jundgad at the time of his father^s death, 

Naw4b Mdlid;bat Khd^n was seated on the gddi by the nobles and 
chief men of Junagad, during tiie absence of his brother Sardar 
Muhammad Khan at BjiMsinor, but his rule was speedily disturbed 
by intrigues. Foremost among these was one set on foot by the 
Nawd,b^s aunt, Bibi Sdhiba Sultan, sister of the late Nawd.b Bah^dui" 
Kbin. This lady had married Bahd>dur Kh^n^s cousin Shahamat 
Khdn Bdbi, son of Sher Khdn, uncle to the late Nawdb, and had by 
him one son, Jdfar Khdn (now deceased) who had left two sons, 
Mnzdfar Khdu and Fatehy^b Kh^n. Sultan Bibi was anxious if 
possible to entirely set aside Mahd-bat Khdn, and accordingly 
associating with her Jamdddr Sulimdn Arab and others, she seized 
on the person of the Naw^b, and confining him in the Uparkot, 
proclaimed her grandson Muzdfar Kh^n as Nawab. Jawan Mard 
Kban II., the Naw^b of Sami Munjpnr, observing the anarchy at 
Jun^ad, and thinking that this would be a good opportunity to 
unite the two chiefdoms, led a large army against Juniigad, ostensibly 
with the design of freeing Mdhi/bat Khan, but really with the 
intention of carrying him off a prisonei', and after crushing the party 
of Muz^far Khdn and Fatehydb Kh^n, placing his son Ghazi-ud-din 
Khdn in J unf^gad as his deputy, himself returning to Sami But 
the Uparkot defied his utmost efforts, and he was forced to withdraw 
: ^ two marches from the town, but halting there, he watched events. 
At this juncture Jddeja Kumbhoji, the heir to the Gondal state, 
obtewd the liberation of Md/habat Khan, on condition that the 
estite ;of i^npur should be granted to Muz^far Kh^n and Fatehydb 

renouncing all claim to phare in the 
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chiefdom. It was also stipulated that Bibi Sdhibah Sultd,n should Chapter XIII* 

withdraw from J uudgad. Jadej a Kumbhoji^s influence was naturally grates ^ Places. 

at this time paramount^ and he managed to have the parganah of 

Upleta written over to him in consideration of a sum of Jamshdi horis u^'lGAD. 

S5^000, which he advanced for the Nawab^s immediate necessities^ 

the annual jama of the parqanah payable to the Naw^b being fixed 

at 5000 Zcom. 

At this time great anarchy reigned at Jun^gad though the hTawdb 
had been liberated; he had no means to maintain a respectable force 
or to pay responsible ministers, and was forced to maintain his army 
and such state as he held by predatory expeditions into the 
neighbouring districts, paying his soldiers from the booty thus 
obtained, and gradually established a variable tribute. But this 
mode of government speedily broke down. The troops fell into 
arrears, and the Arabs seized on the TJparkot, and vowed to hold it 
until their demands should be satisfied, while Bibi Sdhibah Sultdn 
seized on Verdval, from which however she was shortly afterwards 
expelled by Kdzi Shekh Mian and Malik Shahdb-ud-din, who ruled 
there with the connivance of Desdi Sundarji in complete 
independence. 

The Nawdb now besieged the Arabs in the TJparkot, and affairs 
were in this position when the future Div5.n Amarji, then a youth 
of eighteen, came to Jun%ad from Mdngrol, of which place he was 
a native, in quest of service. The Nawab promised him service if 
he could capture the V%eshvari gate, and Amarji who had brought 
with him Jamdddr Salmin and a band of Arabs from Porbandar, 
undertook to do this, and not only captured the Vageshvari gate, 
but obtained access to the TJparkot, and after agreeing to pay the 
refractory Arabs half their demand, compelled them to evacuate. 

The Nawab after this signal service employed both Amarji and 
Jam^ddr Salmin in important posts. The IJaw^b now sent him 
against Verdval, and he expelled Shekh Midn, imprisoned Sundarji 
Desdi, and enabled the Naw^b to make a triumphal entry. In about 
1764 Shekh Mi£n of Mangrol created disturbances in that part of the 
country. The Divdn Amarji accordingly marched against him, and 
took from him the forts of Sil, Div^sa, Mahidri, and Bagasra, and 
then advanced on Mangrol itself, and commenced to cannonade the 
fort. Shekh Midn, finding himself reduced to great straits, agreed 
to divide his pargamli and give the Naw^b a half share therein, 
and on these terms peace was concluded. 

The Nawab feared that Amarji was becoming too powerful, and 
in 1767 imprisoned both Amarji and his brothers Dulabhji and 
Govindji. After a confinement of five months he fined Div4n Amarji 
40,000 J^mshd-i Jwris and released him and his brethren. In 1770 
Sherzam5.n Khan of Bantva, uncle of Nawab Mah4bat Kh^n, 
attacked Jun%ad, but was compelled to retire. In this year V^la 
Kumpo of Jetpur requested Amarji to join him in attacking 
Dilkh5,niy5.h in the Gir forest, then a haunt of outlaws, robbers, and 
banditti. Amarji agreed, and proceeding thither, they stormed the 
place, and scattered the outlaws after much slaughter. While the 
army was still at Dilkh4niy4h, Pir KMn Sarw^ni and Sdona xi 

Khokhar, Kasbdtis of Kuti^na, represented that they had handed 
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KiitMna oTer to Easliim Khan considering him to be a son of Naw& 
Bahikliir Khan, but that he was sorely oppressing the people, and 
that thev feared lest he might surrender the town to Eana Snltanji 
oi* Porbandar, who was now very powerful. On hearing this, 
.Araai-ji at once marched to Kntidna, and laid siege to that town, 
and undermined and blew up one of the principal bastions. Hashim 
Khin now sued for peace, and received Ma.jhevadi in jdgi/r tafter 
surrendering Kutiana, which town Amarji placed under the charge 
of his younger brother Govindji, and afterwards went on a tribute- 
collecting expedition in the neighbouring districts. 

Shortly after this he led an expedition against the Mian^s of 
Mdlia whom he chastised and fined, and then marched against tho 
Bdibrias, wiiom he also humbled. On this occasion he met with 
some opposition from the Kasbatis of Una, and finally carried off 
some of the sons of the chief Kasbtiti Shekh Tahir q,s prisoners to 
Junsigad. All this time Jadeja Kuinbhoji of Gondal, though he 
had obtained the valuable parganalis of Dhoraji and Upleta, feared 
much that Amarji would not let him enjoy them peaceably, but 
would endeavour to retake them. He was therefore anxious to 
poison the ear of the Nawdb against him, and succeeded in 
convincing Mahabat Khin that Amarji w^as becoming too powerful^ 
and that he aimed at sovereign rule and would eventually depose 
him. As soon as the !Naw& was prejudiced against Amarji, 
Kumbhoji secretly obtained his permission to attack him with the 
aid of the Maratha forces which ’wore then in the province. 
Agreeably to this design, the combined forces of Knmbhoji and the 
Marath^s attacked the Divdn^s army then camped at MaMsamdi, 
but without success, and when the Divan drew up in order of battle, 
Kumbhoji, seeing that he had made an error, withdrew from the 
opposite camp. The Tarikh-i-Sorath says that this conspiracy was 
principally got up by Bamanioji of Chatrasa, and that the Div^n 
consequently led his army to Chatrasa to chastise him. But 
Bamanioji averted his wrath by the payment of a large fine, and by 
promises to cabal no more against him. In 1774 Meraman Khav4s, 
Mrhhdri of J4m Jas4ji of Nayanagar, invited the Divan Amarji to 
co-operate wdth him in chastising the Okha Vaghers. To this 
request the^ Divan assented, and putting his troops in motion, 
speedily arrived before the fort of Positra, which place was a perfect 
storehouse of plunder both from the neighbouring countries by 
land and from^ all vessels passing that way by sea. He now sprung 
a mine, and immediately after carried the place by assault, and 
acquired enormous booty. Ere the Div4n had returned from this 
expedition, and. while he was still in Okha, Nawab M4h4bat Khan 
died after a reign of nearly sixteen years and a quarter. His death 
took place in April 1775. 

On hearing this news the Div4n at once returned to Junagad, 
and seated Hdmid Kh4n, then a boy of eight years of age, in his 
fathePs seat ; and immediately after making proper arrangements 
for carrying on the government, he went on a mulkgiri expedition, 

. and coUectad tribute j and in this year he first levied tribute from 
&e,m>nntry of JhiMvid. Kow the name of Hamid Kh4n^s mother 
-^This lady was induced to join a painty of 
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conspirators, headed by Mublitar Khan and Edal Khan of Bantva, 
and to sanction a rebellion which they raised during Divan Amarji^s 
absence. Their first step was to corrupt the Kasbatis of Vanthali, 
and thus they obtained possession of that fort. But ere their rising 
had become dangerous, Divd.n Amarji hastened thither by forced 
marches. Ere he could reach Vanthali, the rebels invited Aburai 
and Mahipatrao, the Suhah of Ahmadabad (who happened at that 
time to be collecting tribute in the neighbouxhood) to join them. 
On hearing this, the Divanji marched against the Marathas. They, 
finding themselves not sufficiently strong to oppose him, made peace, 
and handed over to him the tribute they had collected^ and entrusted 
to him the collection of the remainder. The Divan now concentrated 
his attack on Vanthali and speedily reduced the place, only sparing 
Mukhffir Kh&^s life on account of his family conneotion with the 
Nawab. Mukhtar Khan accordingly retired in disgi^ace to Bautva. In 
about 1776-77 the Suhaliddrs of the Peshwa and Gaekw& named 
Amratrav and Thoban respectively, joined forces, and entex^ed the 
province to collect tinbute, but were met by the Divan Amarji and his 
army near Jetpui*, and a fiei’ce combat ensued, in which the historian 
of Sorath claims victory for the Divan, and says that the Marathas 
turned their backs. But it seems probable that the issue of the 
battle was doubtful; next clay, thi'ough the mediation of Yala 
Kanthad of Jetpur, and Jadeja Kumbhoji of Gonclal, peace was 
concluded. An interview was arranged, and presents exchanged, 
and the Maratha force returned to Ahmadabad, where shortly after 
his retuim Amratrav was assassinated by an Arab. The Morbi 
chieftain, whose name was Vaghji, now invited Div^n Amarji to 
join him in an expedition to Vagad. The Div4n assented, and the 
united armies crossed the Ran, and captured the villages of Palansva 
and Keri^nagar. The Rdo now, by sending valuable presents and 
polite messages, averted further war; and the Divan and Vaghji 
recrossed the Ran. About the close of 1777 Jivdji Shamraj, Subah 
on behalf of the Gaekwar, entered the province at the head of an ai-my 
to collect tribute, and camping at Amreli endeavoured to establish 
himself there onan independent footing, and with this view attempted 
to conquer some of the adjacent teiTitory. But the Divan Amarji, 
peixeiving that such a neighbour would prove very troublesome, at 
once marched against him. Jivaji was soon so harassed by the constant 
attacks of the Divan's forces that he was forced to shut himself 
up in the fort of Ainreli, and stand a siege. But the Divan pressed 
the siege so hotly that he was compelled to surrender the place, and 
to quit the province. The Divan after this surrender demolished 
the Amreli fort. Shekh Mi^n of Mdngrol, who was an ambitious 
and turbulent man, now commenced exciting disturbances at 
Mdngrol, and the Div4n sent his own brother Dulabh ji against him 
and hostilities between Dulabhji and Shekh Mian continued for 
several months with equal fortune. In June 1778, the mother of 
Raghunathji, Ranchodji, &c., and the wife of Div^n Amarji, died at 
Junagad. Shekh Mian took advantage of this occasion to come 
to terms, and accordingly paid the Divinji a visit of condolence at 
Junagad, and on promising to offend ho more, his past excesses 
were overlooked. 
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At tie close of 1778/Fateisiiigli Giekwar, anxious to retrieve tie 
disaster wHoli had befallen Hs lieutenant Jivaji SMmraj, invaded 
tie peninsula at tie iead of a large and well appointed army^ and 
advanced as far as Jetpnr. Here however some of tie neigibooring 
chieftains intervened, and tie G^ekwdr abandoning iis design of 
avenging himself, sent to tie DMnji handsome dresses of honour, 
and further forgave him the jamdhandi in arrear. He again invaded 
tie province in 1779 with a similar intent, but finding himself unable to 
cope with Divdn Amarji, was compelled to retire without accomxDlishing 
his . purpose. About this time K^na SuMnji of Porbandar, at the 
instigation of iis minister, a Loid.na named Premji, commenced 
disturbances in Bd,rda, and the Div^nji, with a view to checking 
this in the bud, marched at once against him, but the E^na conscious 
of his own inferiority, averted his wrath by timely submission, and by 
presenting him with certain costly articles which had fallen into his 
hands from a vessel wrecked on his coast, together with a tribute in 
excess of the usual amount. While the Divd/n^s forces were still 
in this direction, J^deja Kumhhoji of Gondal represented that certain 
Sindhis, headed by one Malik Muhammad and others, resided in 
the forts of Devra and Kh^gasri, and thence ravaged his parganaJis 
which he said in fact were those of Jun%ad, and besought the 
Divdn to expel them. Divdn Amarji, reinforced from Kuti^na by 
the forces of his younger brother Govindji, marched against the 
forts in question, and took them, expelling the Sindhis. In this 
year, 1780, there was some scarcity in Kdthidw^r, but it was 
fortunately of but short duration. In 1782 the Diviin led an army 
against Shekh Tahir, the Kasb^ti of Una and Delv^da, and conquered 
these places, granting two villages in indm to Shekh T4hir. After 
the conquest, he left a Bansvara hf^gar named Parbh^shankar as 
foujddr there, and the Tarikh-i-Sorath says of him that he after 
much trouble, ^ rooted out the stock of the accursed Bjibrias and 
reduced them to submission and obedience,^ so that it would seem 
that though Shekh Tahir ruled at the capital of this jpmgaoiah^ that 
many of the villages were held by B^brids. The prowess of 
Parbhdshankar was so great that the above-quoted history relates 
that both the Habshi of Mujsafar^b^d (Jafar<4bad) and the Paringhi 
of Din feared Parbh^shankar greatly, and were obliged to be 
constantly on the alert lest he should attack them. Hitherto the 
administration of Divd.n Amarji had been a series of successes. He 
mised the Bdhi kingdom of Jundgad to a higher pre-eminence than 
it had previously reached, but in doing so he had made several 
bitter foes. The Div^nji at last fell a victim to court intrigue. He 
was assassinated at Jun%adin March 1784 and his brother Dulahhji, 
his son Ranchodji, and others, were imprisoned. The relations of 
the Divdn were released after a month^s confinement through the 
pressure of Arab Jamad^rs and theGaekw^r's army under MoSrRd.o. 

: ^ In 1784 an arrangement was drawn up between the Nawab and the 
. family of the late Divdn, whereby certain villages were granted to 
,md certain mortgaged to them unfcil the debt of 

sixty lakhs of J^mshdi koris due to the Divan Amarji should be 
addition to this Eaghundthji, son of the deceased 
lninister» The GdekwAr forces now retired# 
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arranged whereby half their demands were paid and the rest were 
cancelled by them. 

In 1786^ the jamdddrs oi the mercenaries (Arabs^ Sindhis;, and 
others) endeayoured to become independent. A band of Sindhis 
seized upon Vanthalij while jamdddrs KaramshaM Gulshah, 
held the Eangmahdl palace at Jundgad. The Naw4b, by a secret 
understanding with some of the Arabs, procured the assassination 
of Jamddar Gulsh^h, and effected the expulsion of Jdmaddr 
Karamshah, &c., from Jun%ad. They at once repaired to 
Vanthali, where the Sindhi rebels received them with open arms. 

From this strong position the Nawdb endeavoured in vain to dislodge 
them. At this time Sang ji Raizadah, the zaminddr of Chorvar, 
was slain in battle at M^lia, and the Eana of Porbandar, on pretence 
of being related to him, and by agreeing to pay the demands of tho 
mercenaries, obtained possession of the place, and in 1788 he 
surprised and captured the fort of VerdvaL The Nawdb with his 
ministers went in person, took back Ohorvdr and Verdval, and 
compelled the Rd,na to pay a nazardnah and fine. In about 1787 
Jadeja Kumbhoji of Gondal contrived to obtain a viTiting from 
the E’awd.b permanently granting him in perpetuity^ Gondal and 
Jatalsar, Meli and Majethi, Lath and Bhimora, as well as the 
parganah of Sarsai and Ohdmparda in consideration of the sum of 
three Idhhs of J^mshdi horis which he had lent the Naw^b in 1774 
and which the Naw^b was unable to repay him. 

In 1788, Daghoji EMzddah, mminddr of Kesoj, being unable to 
pay the arrears of his mercenaries, sold the fort and town of Kesoj 
to the Nawd,b for a Idhh of Jd^mshM koris. In 1791, the peninsula 
was visited by famine, wMch was aggravated by a severe outburst 
of small-pox which caused terrible loss of life. In this year Jamadd^r 
Hdmid Sindhi came in command of the Gd.ekwar^s forces to levy 
tribute, and laid waste the country as far as Vei4val, but owing to 
the famine and sickness was able to levy but little. Finally when 
on his return in 1792 he passed within eight miles of Jun%ad, the 
Jun%ad forces attacked him. In the conflict which ensued J^mad^r 
Hamid was slain and his forces compelled to beat a hasty retreat. 

In 1793 the ITawd^b, who was ever distrustful of them, imprisoned 
the Divan Eaghun^thji, his brother Mor^rji, Parbh^shankar, Dydlji, 
and other N^gars. In the meantime their brother Ranchodji openly 
went into rebellion, and captured both Kodindr and Pd5an. After an 
/ imprisonment of six months the Naw4b put to death Parbh^shankar 
f and Dy^lji, who were the principal agents of the Div4Ms family, 

" but released both Raghund.thji and Morarji without any fine. 

Eanchodji now entered the service of the J^m and obtained the 
parganahs of Pardhari and Atkot in jdgir, Dulabhji retired to 
Bhivnagar where he received four villages in jdgir. The son of 
Govindji, who was named Mangalji, was of tender age, and most of 

^ Gondal was an original possession of Knmhhoii’H, but what he now probably 
* obtained from the Naw^b was a formal admission of his rights. 
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liis property was confiscated by way of fine, but afterwards be for 
a short time served Eana Sultdnji of Porbandar, and afterwards 
Jam Jasaji with a regiment of cavalry. The bTawab now, at the 
instigation of Kali4n Setb, who was a Vania by caste, exacted a 
fine of ten lakhs of Jamshjli horis from the Nagar and Sompara 
Bi’ahmans of Junagad, and Kalifo Seth and Madhavr^i Khnsh^ilrai, 
a Nagar of Gujarat, were appointed joint nainisters. In 1794 Eavai 
Vakhatsingh of Bhavnagar chastised the Kd,this of Chital although 
they were dependents of Jundigad, and expelled the Jun^gad thchiah 
from that town. After a short time dissensions arose between 
Kffian Seth and Madhavrdi, and the latter fled from Jnnagad. 

In June 1795, Prince Bahddur Khdn was born, his mother being 
E£jkunvarbd,i. In 1796 JamMdr Pateh Muhammad, the Bhuj 
minister, invaded H^Mr with a large army. Meraman Khavas 
entreated the assistance of the Nawdb, who joined him with a large 
army at the village of Dhensara under Morbi, Kalian Seth, who 
was now Divan of Jun%ad^ accompanied the army, but peace was 
concluded through the efiorts of the Raj S^hib of Halvad, Div^n 
Eaghun^thji on behalf of Nav^nagar, and KaMn Seth on the part of 
Jun4gad,aaid the Cutch army retired without doing further damage. 

The Nawab S^hib now resolved to chastise Eavai Vakhatsingh of 
Bhdvnagar, who had seized on Rdjula and Kundla, and accordingly 
he proceeded thither with a large army and took back Kundla and 
Rdjula. From Rajula he advanced into Bhavnagar territory, and 
laid waste the country as far as Varal where Vakhatsingliji met « 
him, and a doubtful battle was fought, but the Nawdb thought it 
advisable to retire towards Ohital and Ldthi. Peace was concluded 
in 1796 on the basis of a payment by Eavai Vakhatsingh 
of one lakh and fifteen thousand rupees and the cession of the 
parganahs of Kundla and Edjiila by the Naw^b. About this time 
Mffia was wrested from the Hati grdsia of that_^place and added to 
the crown possessions of Jun^gad. In 1798, Amin S^hib, son of 
Jamildar Hdmid, who had been killed near Jnn%ad in 1793 during 
Div^n Eaghunathji^s tenure of power, led a force against 
MajhevMi, about seven miles from Jnnagad, and levied a triple 
tribute as had been done by Shivr^m G^rdi. This inroad straitened 
the resources at Kalidn Sethis disposal for paying the troops more 
than ever, and with a view to employing them and at the same time 
of liaising funds, he led them against Dhandhalpur in the Panchal, 
and to Kuti^Sna, and thence ravaged the surrounding districts of 
Porhandar, Drapha, and Haklr. KaMn Seth was joined at Kuti^^na ^ 
by Makhtidr Khi£n B^bi of Biintva, and their ravages extended far ' 
and wide, until the Nawdb became apprehensive that they might 
attack him in Jun^gad, where accordingly a strict guard was kept. 
The Naw^b now sent to Nav^nagar to I)ivd,n Raghunathji for aid, 
and that minister came to assist him, and summoned also his 
brother Ranchodji from Porbandar to join him. Ranchodji first 
i marched against Mukht& Khd,n B4bi and forced him to withdraw 
^ from his alliance with Kaliin Seth and sue for peace, and then laid 
siege to Kutidna. After a short siege he took that important town 

Seth and his family. Kalian Seth shortly 
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Khd.n died, the chief event was the permanent settlement by Colonel 
Walker of the tribute of the KdthiJwdr chiefs. 


HiCmid Khan was succeeded by his son Bahadur Kh^ii who was 
then eighteen years of age. He was brought up at Patan, and was 
brought to Jun%ad by Kahandd,s and Jamddar Omar Mukhi^sam 
and Azam Beg Chela and seated on his father^s throne. After this 
Jam^dar Omar Mukhasam became a man of great influence in the 
Nawah^s darhdr. In 1812 the English and G4ekw^r armies 
marched against Navanagar and humbled the Jam, and immediately 
after this they advanced on Junagad, and encamping at Lalvad, 
about eight miles from Junagad, demanded Sb nazardnah by way of 
succession duty from Nawab Bahadur Khdn. A dispute having 
arisen about this nazardnah, the Divdn Raghundthji retired from the 
ministry and was succeeded by Jamddar Omar MokMsam. Vithalr^v 
through the influence of Jamddar Omar Mokhdsam obtained from 
Nawdb Bahadur Kh^n a deed writing over to the G^ekwar the 
parganahs of Amreli and Kodin^r. Vithalri,v rebuilt the A.mreli fort, 
and soon extended his power over several of the neighbouring small 
tdlukahs. In 1813 a comet appeared in the heavens, and in the same 
year the rains were so scanty that there was a famine in the land, 
which was followed in 1814 by a severe attack of pestilence from 
which many persons died. 

In 1815-16 JamM4r Omar Mnkhdsam, who was a great ally of 
Vithalrav’s, attempted violence to the JSTaw^b, but his guards 
interposing, the Jamddar was driven from the palace ; he now 
occupied a threatening position in his mansion in the town. The 
Nawab becoming seriously alarmed at his attitude, sought counsel 
and aid from the Divi^n Eaghun^thji, who despatched his brother 
Eanchodji in 1816 to obtain the assistance of the British. Captain 
Ballantyne marched to Junagad and expelled JamMar Omar 
Mukhasam and other hostile leaders from that city. On this occasion, 
through Captain Ballantyne^s recommendation, the Nawab Bahadur 
; Khdn reappointed Eaghunathji as Div^n, and Jam4ddr Omar received 
the villages of Timbri and Piplia and one and a half Idkhs of J4mshd.i 
horis, Hasan Abubakar received 40,000 Jamshai horisy and Salim 
bin H^mid the village of Sangvara, and on receiving these they 
wrote acquittances to the Nawab of their several claims. The Nawdb, 
by way of gratitude to the British Government for their assistance 
in expelling Omar Mukhasam, gave a writing to the Honourable East 
ndia Company, dated 18 1 7, in which he consents to waive for ever 
lis right to zortalabi from both Dhandhuka, Rdnpur, Gogha, and 
Dholera. In 1821 an agreement was made by the Nawdb in which 
he consented that the English should collect his zortalabi throughout 
the pro vince, and retain one-fourth of the amount collected on account 
of the expense of recovering the same. 

In 1819 there was a severe earthquake in K^thiawdr, which caused 
ouch alarm throughout the province. In 1820 the Gaekwdr agreed. 
lO make no demands on the chiefs save through the British Govern- 
nent, and thus the paramount power which had been exercised by 
Ihe' Giekw&Ps mh&h at Atureli/ during .-the past few years, wa|. 
, B 613-61 
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i- 1 + fT,o T?ntisE Government. Consequent on this Captain 
transferred to tie p ^ ^o-ent in Kdthidwar, and proceed- 

government was actually 

inducted by the Gaekwar’s Snbahdir up to 182 . ^ ^ 

T 1 V70 tL Nawab S4Mb BahAdur Khan marrie^ a daughter of 
.Jb/v of Cuter (named KesarbAi). In 1821 Sundarp Sang^ 

S junAgadand DhUi 

DAmodarii’s Kund on the road up the Gnnar. 

r TnuAcrad having now no employment, commenced 

. .tSdiS^tato th6B.iglb;.™g Tillages a„a 

to make pinBClerm^ k To sucli a pitch were these 

to,BS, aad “r Oapi^ sZewall foaad it 

outrages cart , Blane with a military force to put a stop 

necessary to the giving of cLpensation by the 

It Xrr thf NatArrade^resto^^^ ah further paid a 

Nawdb. V . T Wet 1 Anri or of these forays was one 

‘t™ ll' Sa™ e\”S.all 4t«"i arf sloOO 

S IsW tore VL a {.mioe i« KttHiwir aBS ^ay 
1^4 the NawAh sent a strong force against the Baloch ^hadia, 
wlio had heeu plundering the country, and rediiced him to ^ ^ 

In 1838 the Nawab SAhib, at the advice of the Eng is , a o is i 

the rite of safi in his dominions. | 

Tu 1840 NawAb SAhib BabAdur KbAn died, and was succeeded by j 
his hist BrnrH^nid KhAu. Hamid Khan was twelve years of age^ 
at\he time of his accession. He was a very promising youth, and 

was very fond of himting and the chase, while m 

he disniaved great candour and moderation. In 1847, Vidlia MamK„ 
rVaher of Okba, and Eabari Rudo, who were outlaws, shot Captam 
Lochias he was travelling to Porbandar. In 1849 Rabari Rudo was « 
rantured and shortly afterwards Vidha Manik surrendered. In 1 
1850 viy ' heavy rain fell in the JuuAgad distincts, and many \ 
villages were hashed away by the Hvers This promising 
voong chief died of a gallopping consumption ^ tSol, m the twenty-. • 
third-year of his age. He was succeeded by his brother Mahabat » 
Khan who was about fourteen years of age. The aftairs of the state . 
were conducted by a Council presided over by Anantji Amarchaud , 
until the NawAb should attain the age of twenty-one years. Ab„-.',, 
soou as he arrived at that age he appointed Anantp Amarchandi, 
and MiAh Hamad as his ministers, and conducted atrairs himselt. , 
When the NawAb SAhib succeeded to the gadi he was but fourteen 
vears of age, hence great power remained in the hands of his mother 
Naiii Bibi and her favourite a woman named Chaitibu. As they were 
opposed to Anantji and MiAh HAmad, they made strong representa- 
tions against this measure to the Political Agent m the name of 
■ the NawAb, and the Political Agent decided that there should again 
‘ he a Council of Regency. Captain Sbortt accordingly was sent to 
JunAgad in 1859 with instructions to direct tbe Sibandi, &c. not to 
' ■ obey any orders of the NawAb but only those- of the Council of Re- , 
. ' .ffienpy. As however they did not comply, Captain Shortt reported to 

Major Black, and Government sent Mr; Kinkich • 
in I860, and through Mm Dungarshi 
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Devshi was appointed minister^ and Anantji and Miali Hamad were 
persuaded to resign. At this time two LoMn^s/Eeshavji and Virji, , 
confidential servants of Chaitiba and Naju Bibi/had acquii’ed great 
power in the state, and hence Dungarshi Shet^s ministry was carried 
on smoothly for only four months, and eventually after holding 
power for fourteen months he was obliged to resign in 1861, and 
Jhdla Gokalji Sampatr^im was appointed minister. Afterwards 
Dungarshi Shet was implicated in sheltering the Vdghers, and was 
also accused of instigating the murder of one Dosa P^i’akh. The 
actual murderer was tried and hung, and Dungarshi Shet was 
prohibited from any intercourse with the agency. In the investiga- 
tion which took place, some papers were found implicating Keshavji, 
Miah Hamad, and others, and they were placed in confinement at 
Edjkot. The Nawab, who had been kept in a species of confinement 
by his mother and Ohaitibu and their unworthy favourites, now saw 
his opportunity to escape from the degrading tutelage in which he 
had been kept, and he wrote secretly to Colonel Barr, then Political 
Agent, to protect him from the indignities which he was suffering. 
Colonel Barr sent his assistant Captain Elliott to Junagad to 
make inquiries, but that officer died shortly after his arrival there, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Coulson of the Civil Service. When 
Mr. Coulson was camped at V"anthali, the Nawab delighted at seeing 
an end to all the miseries he had been enduring, contrived to elude 
the vigilance of his mother and Chaitibu, and in company with his 
^brother-in-law Shekh Baha-ud-din escaped to Vanthali and threw 
himself upon Mr. Coulson^s protection, which that officer gladly 
afforded him. Mr. Coulson reported what had occurred to Colonel 
Barr, who also was delighted to see the Naw^b freed from the domi- 
nation of the set of intriguers who had hitherto conducted affairs, 
and he ordered Mr. Coulson to proceed to Junagad and see that 
the ladies in question were no longer allowed to remain against the 
will of the Nawdb in his own palace. Eventually Colonel Barr came 
in person to Vanthali, and brought the Nawdb back to Junagad 
and the intriguers expelled without either bloodshed or disturbance. 
In all the affairs of the time Colonel Barr was ably seconded by his 
assistant Mr. Coulson, Keshavji and his two companions were 
tried and found guilty and sentenced, Keshavji to ten years’ imprison- 
ment and his two companions to nine years’ each. Keshavji died 
in 1871, only two months after his release from confinement. 
Virji had died previously, having fallen from a window in the 
XJparkot, where he had been placed in confinement for instigating 
the queen-mother to rebel. The Nawab S^hib in February 1870 
' attended the darbdr held in Bombay by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald in 
j honour of the Duke of Edinburgh, and in November 1872 visited 
I Bombay, and attended the darbdr held there by Lord Northbrook 
" on the occasion of the bestowal of the rank of C.C.S.I. on the 
Begum of Bhopal, and again went to Bombay in October 1874, and 
paid his respects to H. E. H. the Prince of Wales, and attended the 
T-da/rhdr held on that occasion. He also attended the Imperial darbdr 
I at Delhi on the 1st of January 1877, and aVailed himself of this 
opportunity to visit Agra-, Oawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, Calcutta, 
Allahabad, and other towns and places of interest. The Nawab^s 
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porsonsil S£tlu.t6 w&s incrG3rS6d on tii© occs^sion oi tii© Uoilii J-/9;rb^nF 
from eleyen to fifteen guns. In September 1882 Nawdb Sabib 
Mdbabat Khan died and was succeeded by his son Bahadur Khdriji 
There are two principal divisions in the land tenures^ the Ichdlsdh 
and the bdrlchdli or lands held by vassals and others. The hhdhdh 
land is held on four different tenures, hhogvero or of certain 

cash dues in addition to a share in kind ; vighoti where a certain 
assessment is made per viglia for a fiixed period of years; udhad, 
where a fixed sum is levied for a certain number of years agreed 
on ; bhdgavatdi, where a share in the produce in kind only is taken, 
and where cash dues are not levied. The pasdita land is land held 
rent-free on condition of village police service. Dharmdda, or 
tenure by religious service, includes lands bestowed on ascetics or 
holy men of whatever religion, as well as grants in endowment 
of mosques, temples, &c, Jivdi includes lands granted for 
maintenance as well as purely service tenures. The indmi tenure 
differs from the other in this, that no service can be demanded 
from the tenant. Patel Palat consists of land granted rent-free to 
patels in consideration of their seiwices, and instead of pecuniary 
remuneration. Land held on the hhogvero tenure pays a plough tax 
in cash varying from Rs. 8 to Es. 40 per sdnti, the sd7ifd varying 
from thirty to seventy-five vighde. The rdjhhdg or state share of the 
produce under this tenure is from one-eighth to one-fourth in rain 
crops, and from one-seventh to one-sixth in irrigated crops. Land 
held on the vighoti tenure is assessed at rates differing according to 
the quality of the land, and the amount levied on rain-crop land 
varies from 4 koris to 8 lioris per vlgha, and on irrigated land from 
12 koris to 15 ko^is per vigha. For sugarcane there is a special 
rate, 40 to 50 koris per vigha. 

The tenant has no power to sublet or transfer his holding, this 
transference being made by the state alone, which on such 
occasions levies a royalty consisting of a sum of ready money called 
kasumho from the incoming tenant. The tenant is theoretically a 
tenant at will, but the state from motives of self-interest as well as 

f rescription rarely terminates a tenure. In vassal -held villages, the 
hdgvatdi system is universal, and the grdsias^ share of the producei 
is about the same as that levied by the Darb^r. Tenants as a rule! 
are better off in state villages, as the supervision of the grdsia is 
more minute than that of the Darbari oj0B.cial ; he has more masters 
also in a grdsia village and is more liable to mth. IsTo land is 
liable to be sold by orders of any civil court in payment of a' 
cultivaWs private debts; indeed as the land does not belong to 
him, it naturally is not liable to sale on account of his liabilities. 
The cultivator's cattle and implements of husbandry are specially 
exempted from sale by order of any civil court. The revenue is 
j collected in both crown and vassal villages at the time the grain is 
brought to the village grainyards, that is to say for rain cropa, 
cotton, in November and December, and for-cott<m, 
wheat, gram, &c* in March and April. The amount due to the state 
on^ the principle above described, or by the dhdl or 
a guess is made from the standing ‘.crop 
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and a fixed quantity settled as payable to tbe state. This latter ClmpterXIIL 
custom obtains also sometimes in vassal Tillages. Arrears of land aM Places, 

revenue rarely occur, but where arrears may exist they are 
enforced by molisals, and should these fail to procure payment, the 
property of the cultivator (his cattle and implements of husbandry 
alone excepted) is sold to satisfy the state demand. Such cases as 
a rule only exist where advances have been made by the state to the 
cultivator to buy seed or cattle, or other necessary expenditure. 

The usual mode of internal management in vassal villages closely 
resembles the English manorial holdings. The gdmdit land 
corresponds to the tenemental land and the gharkJied to the demesne 
lands j where there are more landholders than one, and when a 
complete separation of interests has nob been effected, it is usual 
for each shareholder to have separate gharkhed, while the tenemental 
lands remain joint amongst all the shareholders, the produce 
being divided according to the position of each in the family. The 
assessment is collected by two instalments, the first} on Mdgsar 
8ud 2nd (December) and the second on Vaishdkh 3ud 2nd (May). 

Remissions, are granted in all vighoti villages on good cause being 
shown, and even in hhagcatdi villagevS, if for instance a cuUivator\s 
cattle were to die, a remission would be granted from the vero or 
ready money levies, to enable him to buy others. 

The fruit tree tax is one of the more important taxes. From all 
old mango and other fruit trees one- fourth of the yearly yield is 
taken, but now a tax is being substituted of 2^. per tree per annum 
from the date it begins to bear. Until a tree bears a crop of about 
fifty mangoes it is not considered to be taxable. Grazing fees are 
levied from Rab^ris, Bharvads, Ch^rans, and other professional 
graziers. Uhhad vero or a tax levied from the labouring classes is 
taken at the rate of one to five Jcoru per house according to the 
number of persons. Kasab vero is generally levied at the rate of 
from one to ten korts per house of artisans according to the number 
of persons. In certain mahdh a fixed sum is levied per caste, the 
actual amounts payable from each house being collected by the caste 
patel or headman. 

There are in all thirty-six criminal and twenty-five civil courts, 
twenty-three criminal courts of officials exercising the powers of 
a second class magistrate, viz. fifteen days*^ imprisonment of either 
description and fifty koris fine ; ten first class magistrates of whom 
nine have powers of imprisonment of either description up to six 
months and five up to 500 koris of their own motion, and they give 
sentences to double this extent with the sanction of the sessions court, 
to which court they commit cases beyond their own cognizance. One 
magistrate, viz. that of Junagad itself, has powers of imprisonment 
on his own motion of either description up to one year and fine up to 
1000 koris, and double that extent with the sanction of the sessions 
court. He holds also a small cause court; on claims up to 100 koris, 
and no appeal lies from his decision. There is also a special court 
under the thdnahddr of Babriavid with powers up to two years* 
imprisonment of either description and fine up to 2000 koris* Then 
i, comes the office of deputy judge, an official Who hears such criminal 
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or civil appeals as may be sent to him by the chief civil and orimiBal 
courts. His duties also consist of visiting the mahdl courts and 
inspecting their proceedings, &c. The Judge of the Sessions Court 
has power of imprisonment of either description up to fourteen years, 
and can fine to any extent, and can pass a sentence of death, but to 
carry out the sentence the sanction of the Nawab has to be obtained 
through the Appeal Court. The Appeal Court has no original 
jurisdiction but decides cases in appeal from the Sessions Court and 
Chief Criminal Court, and inspects the calendars of all the courts 
and decides points of procedure and expounds the local law. The 
final Court of Appeal in both civil and criminal matters is that of 
the Nawab himself who calls two of his ministers to assist him. 
There are twenty-twa courts of original civil jurisdiction with powers 
as under: three courts of mhimtddrs with powers up to 100 
no appeal lies from their decisions ; one court with powers up to 
500 koris ; twelve with powers up to 2000 horis-, four with powers 
up to 10,000 Iwris ; and one up to 20,000 horis. The chief civil 
court can entertain civil claims up to any amount, and hears appeals 
from the subordinate courts. Appeal lies from this court to the 
Court of Appeal and from that to the Nawab himself. 

The village police consists of a mukhi or police patel aided by 
the village pasditds. There are but few ov trackers in Sorath, 
though in important villages some are usually to be found. In 
many villages either pasditds or jarndddrs undertake police duties, 
and are responsible for compensation in case of thefts or robberies. 
The military force consists of 275 drilled horsemen, 125 drilled 
footmen, thirty drilled artillexymen, and thirteen guns, not including 
mounted in forts, &c. In addition to these there are about 1000 
horsemen and about 6000 sibandi or footmen. In 1876 the gross 
revenue amounted to £181,720 of which the chief items were land 
revenue £121,260, and land and sea custom duties £32,071. The 
entire amount of tribute and similar demands paid annually by 
Jund-gad through the British G*overnment are £2839 to the British 
Government, £4246 to the Gdekwar Government, £152 to the Jetpur 
Kdthis, and £1240 to Jdfardbdd, Gondal, andPorbandar on account 
of certain villages. The J undgad ports are not recognized as British 
Indian ports. Tlie principal export duties are those on cotton, wmol, 
ghi oil-seeds and grain as under : On cotton an ad mlorem duty of 
two per cent plus one anna per kori at Verdval and Es. at Bherai 
per bale of twenty mans ; two and half per cent is levied at the 
remaining ports. On all other exports a two per cent ad mlorem 
duty plus one anna per kori is levied at V'eraval, 2| per cent at other 
ports excepting Bherai, where one per cent is levied. The import 
dues are levied at the same rates as the export dues at the ports \ 
mentioned. Land customs are levied in the J undgad territory at 4| ( 

per cent ad mlorem both export and import. " ^ 

, ; The postal arrangements are under the charge of the inspecting 

B toaster,. Cutch and Kdthidwdr, but the state also maintains five | 
m of local post. In 1881 there were eighty schools with 4280 | 

’fete roll at the end of the year, and four dispensaries where 1 
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^^.JuB.a'gad. This town is in 70^ 13' east longitude and 21° 1' 
north latitude^ and situated as it is under the Girnar and Datdr 
hillS;, is one of the most picturesque towns in India, while in 
antiquity and historical interest it yields to none. The town is 
called Karnakubja in the Girnar M^hdtmyaj but another shlok 
assigns it the following four names in different ages ^ : 

First it was named Manipur ; 

In the Smritis it is called Chandraketupur ; 

Thirdly wan it named Raivata ; 

And in this iron age Paurdtanpur. 

No reasons are given for the name Manipur, but Ohandraketu 
appears to have been a Suryavansi king who worshipped both Shiv 
and Nard^yan with great assiduity, and visited Kailas and Vaikunth 
for this purpose. The gods, pleased at his devotion, told him to 
reside near Mount Raivat, and he accordingly repaired thither and 
built a city on the old site of Manipur, which he named after himself 
Chandraketupur. Shiv and Nd-rayan took up their residence in the 
vicinity, Shiv at the temple of Bhaondth, and Narayan as Damodar 
Rdi near the Damodar Kimd. But both in the Mahdtuiya and 
elsewhere, Junagad is called simply Durg the Fort. To this day 
an inhabitant of Sorath wall simply call it Gadh (tbe Fort). Thus 
an inhabitant of (say) Vanthali or Majevadi would in familiar con- 
verse simply say, ^ I am going to Gadh 'tomorrow,^ and not use 
the word Junagad at all. Junagad appears in old writings, &c., 
Jirandurg, and Jirangadh, and lastly as Junagad, In the old rock 
inscriptions the city is called Girinagar, Nagar, and in one place 
Purvanagar. In the Vanthali inscription it is called Jiran Prakar. 

Professor Lassen, in the Iiidische Alterthumskunde, declares the 
ancient name to have been Yavangadh, or Portress of the Yavans, 
now corrupted to Jund,gad. And if indeed it were formerly the 
seat of Persian or Baktrian Satraps, or of the Sah dynasty, such a 
conjecture seems not unreasonable, and certainly is plausible 
enough, but 1 incline to think that the general consensus of the 
names, Pauratanpur, Purvanagar, Jirandurg, Jirangadh, and Jun^- 
gadh points strongly in the direction that ^ the ancient fortress ^ is 
the real signification of the name. 

The Uparkot or citadel is the old or ancient fortress whence 
Jun%ad probably derives its name, though possibly it may be 
from the fort on Mount Girnar; both have great claims to antiquity. 
The ancient archway at the entrance to the Uparkot, within the 
outer gate, is a fine specimen of the old Hindu toran or compromise 
for an arch. The Uparkot also contains most interesting Buddhist 
oaves, and the whole of the ditch and neighbourhood is honeycombed 
with caves or their remains. The most interesting of these are those 
called KhdpiAkodia near the telegraph oflSce, These caves have 
all the appearance of having been once a monastery, and bear the 
cognizance of the then ruling race, a Winged Lion or Griffin. They 
appear to have been two or three storeys in height. But the 
quarxymen have been allowed to enciraach and injure them, and the 
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lower ones have never been systematically cleared out. Were this 
done possibly some interesting remains miglit be discovered. The 
caves within the Uparkot evidently formed the residence of a 
religious establishment, and are fully described by Dr. Burgess in 
his Antiquities of Kutch and Kathiawar. 

The ditch is cut entirely out of the rock and forms a strong 
defence. In the Uparkot are the two vdvs named Adi and Chadi ; 
they are said to have been built by slave girls belonging to the Chuda- 
sama rulers of ancient times. One well is called after Ra Noghan. 
This is very deep and has a wonderful circular staircase inside it. 
There is also in the Uparkot a mosque built by Sultan Mahmud 
Begada, but now falling into ruin. Near this mosque is a large 
cannon left by the Turks at Div and brought to Junagad by Malik 
Eidz by order of Sultan Bahadur Shdh. It is called the Lilam Top 
and is seventeen feet long and seven and a half feet in circumference 
at the breech, and the diameter of the muzzle is nine and a half 
inches. An inscription on the cannon mentions that the maker of 
this gun was one Muhammad Hamz^h who lived in the reign of Sultan. 
Sulirnfin son of Salimkhan. Another large cannon called Ohudandl, 
also from Div, is in the southern portion of the fort. It is thirteen 
feet long and has a muzzle fourteen inches in diameter. 

The Uparkot has been .many times besieged, and often taken, on. 
which occasions the Raja was wont to flee to the fort on Mount 
Girn^r, which from its inaccessibility was almost impregnable. . The 
most famous sieges of the Uparkot, of which we have any distinct 
historical account, are those by 

Sultan Muhamad Tughlak Circa a.d. 1350 

Zufarkhan (afterwards Sultan Muzilfar of 

Gujarat) ... ,,1394 

Snltarx A'hmad Shah of Gujarat ... ... „ 1414 

Sultan Mahmud Beg^ada of Gujarat ... ... ,, 1472 

ISTaiirangkhan, Sayad Kasim, and Gujarkhan . „ 1591»92 

But it was besieged doubtless by the Anhilvada sovereigns and 
probably by both Muirdj Soldnki and Sidhraj Jayasingh, Thei*e is 
an inscription of Ra Mandlik, son of Ra Mahipaldev within the 
Uparkot. It is dated a.d. 1451 {Samvat 1507). The fortifications of 
the town of J imagad were all built by the Muhammadans after the 
capture of the place by Sultto Mahmud Begada of Gujarat in about 
A,i>. 1472. The town is most picturesque, and the palace is a fine hand- 
some building. Of late years a fine ho«ipital and other public buildings 
have been erected, and the town has been much improved by fine 
houses built by the nobles of the court. Among these the finest is 
the house of the late minister Jamadar Salih Hindi, 0,1. E. There is 
also a nice circle of shops called the Mahabat Circle in front of the 
Nawdb^s palace. There is also a clock-tower here. The custom- 
house also is a fine building and so is the residence of Shekh Baha- 
ud-din; and a fine guest-house has lately been built for native 
^ests and officials of rank. There are two fine dharmsMlds 
without the Majevadi and Veraval gates respectively. The Visal 
of Jun^gad is said to have been built by Vtoia 
.Tl^^ W minister of' Ba Mandlik, Ra Mandlik is said 
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to hare seduced the beautiful wife of the minister^ who to 

avenge himself betrayed his master to Sultan Mahminud, 

There seems little doubt but that the Uparkot is the ancient 
Juiidgad. The present town is more correctly called MustaMbM 
and was built by Mahmud Begada of Giu jurat. Below the Uparkot 
are the caves of Bava Piara^ a famous Hindu ascetic who is said 
to have resided in them. But the caves are Buddhist and long 
anterior to Bava Piara, Bava Pi^ra^s monastery is not far from 
these caves, and about a hundred yards from the Vagheshvari Q-ate,^* 
This ascetic gave his name to a well-known ford in the Narmada river. 

We have no records of any ruling races at Juuagad previous to 
the Chuddsamasj except what is contained in the Girnar inscriptions 
but it does not seem unlikely that Junagad may have been the 
seat of the ancient Persian Satraps, if not of the Sah or Sinha 
dynasty, who appear to have originally been Satraps of Bactria, 
though afterwards independent. The rule of the Guptas certainly 
reached as far as Junagad, witness Skanda Gupta^'s inscription, 
and it was probably afterwards included in the Valabhi dominions. 
After this we know, but with no great cei'tainty as to dates, that it 
passed under the rule of the Chudasamds, a Tadav tribe from 
Thatha in Sind, and who, originally called Sam^s, added Chuda as 
a prefix as being descendants of Rao Chudachandra. The history of 
this tribe is however almost entirely lost, and the bardic legends 
differ so much as to the names, number, and order of the chieftains, 
that implicit confidence cannot be placed on them. Nevertheless 
the following list is no doubt fairly reliable. 

The bardic accounts are unanimous in ascribing the origin of 
the Ohudasam^ls to Chudachandra Yadav, a Rajput of the Sama 
tribe of Yadavs then ruling at Saminagar, the modern Nagar 
Thatha in Sind ; and they also agree that before his arrival in the 
peninsula, Vala Rd,m was the R4ja of V^mansthali, the modern 
Vanthali, Some say that V£la had no son, but that his sister 
had married the father of Rao Chudachandra of Saminagar, and 
that the Raja kept his nephew Rao Chudachandra at Tamansthali, 
and finally appointed him his successor. Others say that Yala Rarn 
had a son, but that he quarrelled with Chudachandra, and that rather 
than that this son should have V^mansthali, Vala Ram expelled 
him from the country. All agree that Chudachandra succeeded him. 
There are very few bardic verses regarding Chudachandra, but he 
is mentioned in the Dhandhusar inscription, and there is a play on 
his name, viz. that as Chandrachuda (Shiv) placed the moon 
(Chandra) on his head (chuda) so Chudachandra was considered by 
the kings of the neighbouinng countries as Chuddsamd^n or as their 
head; hence Chudasama, But no doubt the real derivation is 
Chuda from Chudachandra's name, and Sama from the name of his 
tribe. Possibly, however, the Ohuddsam^s may be the ancient 
Choi’asmii or Chorasmians. Chudachandra is called Rdi Chuda in 
bardic poetry. The shlolt from the Dhandhusar inscription is as 
follows ^ : 

1 The Sanskrit runs : 8h i Ohandrachtida Ghiidd chmdtam Chudd samdmm drita 
yoitahi Jayati nripa hamsa vamhotiansah, SansaiprmkiXU}isUo vamhah. 
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As Shvi Cliaiidracliiick (Sbiv) places tlie moon on bis head ; 

So Eajas of the best blood have considered Chudachandra as their head j 
May this race of his, distinguished in all courts, be victorious. 

It may, I think, be considered as beyond a doubt that Oliuda- 
chandra reigned at Vanthaii, and that he founded the rule of the 
Chodasama tribe in Sorath at the close of the ninth or cominenco- 
ment of the tenth century or possibly a few years previously. 
Chudachandra had a son named Hamir, but it is doubtful whether 
he succeeded his father, and it seems most probable that he died 
during his father s lifetime, and that Chudachandra was succeeded 
by his graudsoii Mulraj, the son of Hamir. 

Mulraj succeeded his grandfather in A.D. 907, and devoted much 
attention to foreign wars. He is said to have captured three 
Eajas of the north, south, and east respectively, he himself 
being the Raja of the west. The Raja of the south is mentioned in 
the bardic verse commemorating the achievement as being the 
Raja of Asir. Another Raja is called the Raja of Gajan ; this may 
be for Gajni in Afghanistan or Gajna an ancient name of Cambay ; 
the third Rdja is called Som or Somo, but his kingdom is not 
mentioned. In this poetry Mulrdj is described as the son of Hamir. 
His capital was at Vanthali, though in other hardic poetry he is 
called lord of Girnar. Hewas succeeded by his son Vishvavarah. 

V ishvavarah (the Boar of the World) ^vas a renowned warrior, 
and famous also for his munificence. Ho is said to have con- 
quered many lands and bestowed them on poets and others. His 
fame is said to have reached Mandugad (Mabva), Parkargad 
(Bind Frontier), and Ka,ch Makran, the Konkan, Kachh, andKanoj. 
The bardic poetry commemorating this, calls him son of Mulraj and 
gTaudson of Hamir. He was succeeded by his famous son Ra 
Gahario or Gaharisingh. 

Ra Gahario succeeded his father in A.n. 940. His name and date 
make his resemblance to Grah Ripu of the Dvyashray and Ras 
Mala, &c., so striking, that there seems little reason to doubt that 
Grah Ripu was Ra Grahd,ri, which is equivalent to Grah Ripu, ari 
being enemy in Sanskrit. The bardic poetry calls him son of 
Visvavanth, and even the kings of Delhi, Devgad, and Lanka 
(Ceylon) are represented as trembling at his name. So great was 
the extent of his rule that it is said that when the ryots brought 
the state share of their grain {rajhlidg) from his most distant 
frontiers to Jumlgad, most of it used to be consumed by them as 
food by the way. He was a great friend and ally of Lakha Phulani, 
R4ja of Cutch, and was finally defeated by Mulraj of Anhilvdda 
and taken prisoner, but on giving security not to molest the pilgrims 
to Soinnath was released by him. Ldkha Phulani was slain in the 
battle. According to the Dvy4shray (Indian Antiquary, page 74, 
vol. IV.) this chief built the Uparkot. 

Ea Kav4t succeeded him in a.b. 982 and is said to have fought 
with Alio, the lord of Abu, and to have captured him ten times and 
, texx times released him. This feat is commemorated in the following 
couplet in which Kavat is described as the son of Grihario.^ 

^ T^a Ottjariti nms i J.bu mt mOf Greikyo gralumute^ dashvela devaniJt^ 
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There is a well-known legend in Sor^th ahont Ea It is Ch 

said that a Raja named Viramder Parmar^ Stat 

Maud and contmed to. capture many Eaj as by tis strata^ ems^c^ 

S«d them there ie a ,o,de„ e.™. At taet ^^^3“ 
of all the thirty-six races except the Yadav. As ne wisnea to 

S s S 

1 ?n Ki.wit’s maternal uncle was the famous Uga Vala _ot ia,ia]a. 

On one occasion, when all the warriors were relating their achie^- 
mentriirfore S Kavat. all extolled Uga VAla so much that the Ea 

^rVf Viaalf tt Lfo'nt" Uga. 

toweye?, blasted wfth^ 

f Swing meS^gT to ^l^la''uga by means of a wandering minstrel 
(a bard) who had passed by his prison^ : 

Grief at his heart and a wound on his head ; 

Say to Uga V&la. Kavat Wa, the Vala lord of 

Yon saidthat when occasion arose tnat you uga, 

Talfiia, could clap hands with one palm. ^ 

On hearing of ^ t^t^ 

to the sword and slew Viramdey. in his anx^J?^ 

he burst open the ca^ wi A ' 54 . ^-as much enraged at this, 

. accidentally submission to him, he treasured 

and though Uga Vala made mucn 

up the hilled him near 0hiti4sar in Babaria- 

against Vala Uga and finally ^ y^a’s sister 

ydd, where his pi %o now stones, 

came to visit be^brother’s jiaZ^yo hnt fonndscveraimu 

and bBOW not which^was that Mb pMiyo, 

implored ber brotliei to ^ive ^ & forward to ffreet ber. 

and on this Uga VaWs memoria stone bending 

riege. DiUe^nt « ”? We £..M ou. o£ the 

are unanimous in representing Ita uyas 

1 5 . 1 The R^ia also called in some V<M 

! l7^nl^KaU]TMofIdna,^ Ta^ dkmi. Vdldhammadyae e 

I : Mthe Ugla, ' " ’ . 
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Cha-Dter XIII. ladies of tlie Eaja^s family wMle on a pilgrimage to Girndr. After 
4 151 mncli diflSculty the Uparkot was taken by a stratagem, soldiers 
States and 3:»iaces. concealed in covered chariots under the pretence that there 

JxTNioAD. were ladies in tLem. On obtaining entrance to the fort, they 
massacred the garrison and Ea I)yas was slain. The bards represent 
Ea Dyas to have given his head in charity to a Oharan, but this is 
manifestly a legend invented to conceal his defeat. (See Indian 
Antiquary for November 1873). Eanchodji in his T4rikh-i-Sorath 
makes out that Jun%ad was taken by Sidhraj Jayasingh of 
AnhilvMa Patan, but Sidhraj did not ascend the throne u^^ 
1093-94. After the death of Ea Dy^s, his widow Sorath Eani 
became a sat% and the Patan Eaja placed a in Junagad 

andVanthali. In some bardic poetry Ea Dyds is repi’esented to 
have captured the Edna of Chitor, and brought him to Junagad as a 
prisoner, but this is probably bardic exaggeration. When Juni- 
gad was taken, one of his Eanis fled with his young son Noghan 
to Eiavej in XTiid, and thence took shelter with Ahir Devaiyat of 
Alidhar Bodidhar. This man is celebrated in local poetry as having 
allowed his son Vasan to be taken and put to death by the 
tlidnahddr in order to save Ea Noghan. It is said that the iJtdnahddr 
was informed that Ea Dyds^s son Noghan was concealed in Devaiyat's 
house ; he therefore sent for him on pretence of inquiring into some 
village accounts, and then asked him whether Noghan was not 
concealed in his house. Devaiyat admitted that it was the case, 
and agreed to send for him. He accordingly wrote a letter to his 
wife desiring her to send Noghan, hut gave the messenger private 
instructions to send his own son Vasan in his place. Now Noghan 
was concealed at Alidhar-Bodidhar in Devaiyat^ s house, and lived 
there with DevaiyaPs son Vasan and his daughter Jasal. W 
DevaijaPs letter arrived, the household were thrown into the 
greatest giuef, for Vdsan had only recently been married. Never- 
theless, though knowing the fate which would await him, Vasan 
put on his wedding garments and repaired to Jun%ad. When 
Vdsan reached Jundgad, the thdnahddr asked Devaiyat if this 
were indeed Ea Noghan, and on his replying that it was, he ordered 
him to slay him, which Devaiyat did without showing any com- 
punction, but uttered under his breath this couplet — 

‘ The mind felt compunction, hut this compunction availed nothing ; 
And he was slain by his own father 
In the bazaar of Junagad.’ 

It is said that when V^san was near Jundgad, he asked the way 
to the governors audience-hall. A man pointed it out and asked 
him to whose wedding he was going, as he was so gaily dressed. 
'You will see,^ said Vton, 'if you will accompany me to the 
govemoPs palace." Dev%at now returned home and devoted all 
his thoughts to vengeance; he at last engaged all the Ahirs to 
assemble on the occasion of JasaTs marriage, and promised to 
deliver the thducdlidd/T into their hands if they would afterwards 
place Noghan on the throne. They agreed, and Dev%at repaired 
to Junigad to celebrate the marriage, and requested the 
thmakMr and his men to honour the marriage with their pre- 
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sence. On tlieir starting for Jnnagad, spoke as follows toEa 
Koghan : 

My mothei* was weeping near the house, 

My sister wept without, 

Deyaiyat slew Yasan, 

That your ancient rule should not pass away from yout 

Devd^iyat instructed the Ahirs to fall on the thdnahddr and his men 
as soon as the great drum should beat. He took Noghan then with 
him to the thdnahddr^ s haclieriy and told him to ask whose drum 
that was. Noghan did so^ and Deyaiyat replied. It is the i/ia- 
naliddr^s drum, but you must not beat it, else the rdj will be changed. 
On this Noghan advanced fearlessly, and commenced to beat the 
drum, and the Ahirs surrounded the thdnahddr and his men on all 
sides and cut down every one of them. They then seated Ea Noghan 
on the throne, Jasal was afterwards married with great pomp, and 
Ea Noghan bestowed two villages on her husband with whom she 
then went to Sind. 

While there, Hamir Sumro saw and fell in love with her and en- 
deavoured to seize her, but the Ahirs fled. Hamir Sumro pursued 
them and she sought aid from Ea Noghan, and sent him some verses 
reminding him that her brother Yasan^s life had been given for him. 
Ea Noghan now marched on Sind, and defeated Hamir Sumro and 
rescued Jasal. He returned to Sorath and went to Dhari at which 
place he is said to have dropped a most valuable ring in the 
Galdharo Talav. In order to recover it he tried, but unsuccessfully, 
to empty the tank. A local couplet records this attempt thus : 

‘ 999 Pavars Noghan employed, nevertheless the bottom was not reached, 
and the Galdharo was not a whit dismayed.’ 
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Khengar succeeded his father, and died after a peaceful reign of 
twenty-three years ; he was succeeded by his son Noghan. 

This Noghan did not confine his wars to the peninsula, but offended 
the great Sidhrd^j of Anhilvada who (Eas Mala, page 119, new 
edition) compelled him on one occasion to take grass in his moutli 
and make submission. He also incensed against himself Harraj of 
Umeta on the Mahi, and contrived also to have a feud with the 
V^hela of Bhoira in the peninsula. Also he was much displeased 
with Oharan Mesan who had insulted him, and he vowed that he 
would split his (the Oharan^s) cheeks. 

Ea Noghan had four sons : Bhim, the founder of the houses 
of Bhadli, Sarva (whence the Sarvaiyas), and Gamph ; Satarsal, 
who received Dhandhuka; Devghanji, who received the Osham 
Ohordsi ; and Ea Khengir who succeeded him. It is said that 
when Ea Noghan lay a dying, his spirit would not pass from his frame 
until his sons would promise to perform four behests with which he 
charged them. These were (1) to slay Harraj of TJineta ; (2) to 
. destroy the fort of Bhoira (now under Jasdan) j (S) to break down 
, the gate of Patan j and (4) to split the cheeks of a Charan named 
Mesan who had spoken disrespectfully of him. Khengar alone 
undertook to perform these four tasks (R4s M^la, new edition, page 
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119 ) aiid ponred water into his fatEer^^ hand as a token that he 
had sworn to perform these deeds. Then the soul of ISToghan was 
released. As Noghan was proclaimed at Jun%ad^ he made that 
place his capita^ though often residing at Vanthali. 

Ea Khengar immediately on succeeding to the throne, hearing that 
Sidhraj was absent warring in Malwa, marched to Patan^ and broke 
down one of the gates. He carried off the wooden gates to Juna- 
gad and put them up in the Kalve gateway at that town. He then 
advanced to Umefa^ killed Harraj^ and washed his blade in the 
Mahij and on his return he passed by Bhoira and broke down the 
fortress thereof. When he returned to Jnnagad he sent for the 
Ch^raii and filled his month with gold, until he said ^ My cheeks are 
split afterwards he bestowed on him the village called after him 
Mesanka. It is about twelve miles to the south-west of Palitana. Ra 
Khengar married the celebrated Ranik Devdi, who had been sought 
in marriage by Sidhraj Jayasingh, and this fresh, injury eventually 
caused that monarch to march against the Ra. He laid siege to 
Juuagad and finally took the Uparkot, It is said that Ra Khen- 
gar used to stay himself at the Uparkot, but kept Ranik "Devdi in 
his palace in the foi^tress of Girnar. His nephews, Visal and Desal, 
were the only persons allowed access there except the guard. Ra 
Khengar used to go from the Ilpax’kot to the Girnar fortress to visit 
Ranik Devdi, and one day found Posal there drunk, and, in spite of 
all his protestations, accused film of an improper intimacy with her. 
Finally ho e.xpelled both Desal and Visal, who at once went to Sidh- 
raj, and by obtaining entrance to the Uparkot with some cattle 
carrying grain, they slow the guards and attacked the palace. The 
Ra cainc forth and fought and fell in the battle, and the Uparkot 
was taken. After this Desal and Visal took Sidhraj up to the 
Girndr fortress, and asked their aunt to open the gate. She did so, 
not knowing what had happened. Then Sidhraj entered, and on 
seeing her two sons, ordered them to be put to death. He now took 
Ranik Devdi with him, and returned towards Patan. At Wadhwan, 
overcome by the noble bearing of Ranik Devdi, he offered to make 
her his first queen, but she told him that nothing would make her 
forgive him the death of her innocent boys. Then ^ Sat ^ coming 
on her, she cursed Sidhraj, and warned him that he should die son- 
less. After this she mounted the funeral pile and was burned with 
her husband^s turban in her lap. Ranik DevdPs memorial-stone f 
stands in Wadhwan to this day. Her curse was fulfilled, and Sidli-' 
raj died childless. Some of the verses of this ballad of Ra Khengar . 
and Ranik Devdi are very poetical. Many are given in the Mas 
Mala, but not, I think, the following : s 

For shame murderous Girnar, 

Why were you not bent crooked. 

When died Ba Khengar, 

Thus wepti' Bdnik Devdi. 

Shortly after Sidhr^j^s return, the inhabitants of Juuagad rose 
and expelled his thimahddr and seated Noghan III. on the thi^one. 
This chieftain does not make a figure in history, and probably was.' 
careful not to attract the notice of the sovereigns of Pdtan. He h 
diedin 1140 and was aucoeeded by his son Kavat, who ruled 
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in a;n equally unobtrusive manner^ and after a short reign of twelve 
years was succeeded by Ms son called Jay asingh/ called also Gario 
and Dyds,. „ 

Tlie bards explain that the names Dyas and Gnrio are botb. titles^ 
Dyas ineaning the giver and Gdrio (Grathario) the seizer. They 
say that the real name of this chieftain was Jayasingh, but that his 
seizing on Kanoj obtained for Mm the title of Gario^ and his muni- 
ficence caused Mm to be known as Dyas. His seizure of Kanoj is 
thus explained, Jayasingh was a connection of the celebrated Jaya- 
chandra of Kanoj^ and is said to have been left by that chieftain in 
charge of Kanoj when Jayachandra went forth to war with Prathi- 
raj Chohan. On Jayachandra^s return defeated/ Jayasingh refused to 
permit him to enter, and retained possession of the place. For this 
achievement he was called Ea Grahario or Gario. Subsequently 
terms vein arranged between Jayachandra and Jayasingh, and the 
latter returned to Sorath conqueinng Gwalior on his return journey 
and defeating the Eaja of Mewar. Jayasing afterwards joined the 
sovereign of Gujarat, Bhimdev, in Ms warfare with Prathiraj, and 
is alluded to in the Prathiraj Rasa as Chudasama Jayasingh (Eas 
Mala, page 166, new edition). On the death of this chieftain his 
E^ni burned herself with him on his funeral pile. He was succeed- 
ed his son RMsingh. 

Eaisingh reigned four years and was succeeded by his son MahipM 
II. Eaisingh is said to have fought with the celebrated Prathiraj 
Ohohan. This chieftain was also called Gajraj. IheEaja Yachi^aj of 
Sirsa (North-West Provinces) invaded Sorath in the reign of Gajraj 
and marched against Junagad, but was defeated and taken prisoner 
by Gajraj. Afterwards Gajraj sent his sendpati Chudamani and an 
army to Hindusthan, and declared that he would give Ms daughter 
Motinade to wdiom soever should be able to defeat him. Ohudamani 
marched to Mahoba where resided Ala and Udal, maternal cousins 
of Mai Khin, son of Vachraj Eaja of Sirsa, who had succeeded his 
father on the gddL They accepted ChiidamanPs challenge on behalf 
of Mai Khmi and defeated his army, Udal vanquishing Cliudjimani 
in single combat. Then the marriage w^as agreed upon, but it was 
arranged that another battle should take place at Junagad, and 
each party invited their supporters to fight. On Mai Khan^s side 
was Liikhan of Kanoj, Eamaya of Gujargadh, Eaja Prathipat, Raja 
Makrauda of Mohangadh, and others ; while on Gajraj’s side were 
many chieftains of equal rank. After some fighting Gajraj was worsted 
and Mai Khan vras married to Motinade. Mahipal wms succeeded 
by his son Jayamal, Ra JayamaFs praises ai’e celebrated in the 
Jayamal Jasvariian. He is said to have been both brave, handsome, 
and accomplished. He was succeeded by Ms son. Tlio following 
(hiho is said of Ea Jayamal : 

The Ddmodar Kuncl, Kiinvar Meliepo, 

And the old fortress and Mount Girn^r, 

Such things belong to no other house, 

But all four belong to the house of Ohud.^ 


1 Child short for Chud^chandra. 
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Many E^jas are said to have presented Jayamal with horses as 
tribute, 

Ea Meliepo succeeded his father in A.D. 1230. In his reign the 
Kathis became very headstrong and rebelled^ and assembled their 
forces at Kotx-‘a They defeated the Ea^ s minister Motichand who 
marched against them. The Vala chief of Dhank alone supported 
the Ea^ who now marched against the Kathis with a powerful army^ 
and drove them from their villages. On the Ea^s return to 
Junagad, however^ the Kathis returned. The Kathis during this 
warfare seized several villages belonging to Dhank. Ea Mehepo 
was succeeded by his son Kheugar. 

Ea Khengar succeeded his father A.B. 1253. He followed up 
his father^s successes against the Kathis and expelled them from the 
Dhank villages which they had occupied, and restored them to the 
Dhank chieftain, and compelled the Kathis to agree to service. The 
chief men at Ea Khengar^s court were Vala Arjanji of Dhank, who 
was a Vala Eajput, and Kalian Seth. These two disagreeing, the post 
of chief minister was given to Malan Mehta. Kalid-n Seth, indignant 
at his supersession, caused Malan Mehta to be assassinated. This 
came to the Ra’s ears and he put Kalian Seth to death and appoint- 
ed Malan Mehta’s son, Mahidhar, as chief minister. When Kalian 
Seth’s son Lovo grew up, he fled to Delhi, and finally at the close of 
the next reign persuaded the Emperor to send an army to Grujar^t. 
Ea Khengar and Arjanji are said to have ravished a Mer female. 
Her cries attracted hei' kindred, who wounded both Arjanji and the 
Ea so grievouvsly that they subsequently both died of their wounds. 

During Ea Mandlik’s time Alagh Khan conquered Gujarat on the 
part of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji ; he also destroyed Somnath, which 
had been rebuilt since the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, and conquered 
the sea-coast of the peninsula from Gogha to Madhavapur. On this 
occasion Ea Mandiik is said to have defeated a division of his troops, 
but possibly he may have defeated one of the Muhammadan gov- 
ernors of the sea-coast left by Alagh Khan. Whichever may be the 
exact truth, he is styled in the Eevati Kund inscription as conqueror 
of the Moghals, In the Girnar inscription he is mentioned as 
having adorned the temple of Neminath with gold plates. We learn 
from the Vanthali inscription that a (Rathor) chieftain named 
Jagatsingh wrested Vanthali from him (in about A.n. 1261) and this 
family ruled there under five successive chiefs for four distinct genera- 
tions. It seems possible that these Eathods were the ancestors of 
the V4jas of Somndth, and their alliance with the V%helas of 
Dholka would explain their ability to hold so important a town as 
Vanthali without molestation. Ea Mandiik was succeeded by 
Hoghan IV, 

Ea Noghan IV. was of middle age when he succeeded to the 


p4l III. This inscription calls the Chudasamas of the Y4dav stoc*' 
Ra Mahipal succeeded his father and repaired the temple of So! 
illkliiiigid,;^Tamu 0 hmoM 'for religious uses. After a reign 

by his son Kheng4r. 
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Ea Khen^ar succeeded Ms fatter 


He expelled tte 


liammadan goYernors from Somnatli and i^estored tte ancient glory 
of tte temple. Butin liis reign Sultan Muhammad TugMak invaded 
Gujarat, and besieged and took Jun%ad^ and took Ea Etengax' 
prisoner and subdued the country. In this battle Vagliela Vir, a 
devoted adherent of Khengar, -vvas slain. Ea Kheng^r was however 
soon released; he now tmmed his attention to putting down piracy 
and acquiring a footing on the sea-shore, and is said to have con- 
quered the eighteen islands on the coast. Ea Ehengar was a great 
patron of music. He is said in the Mandlik Kavya to have subdued 
eighty-four minor chieftains, Jhal4s and Gohils included. He was 
succeeded by his son Jayasingh, 

Ea Jayasingh succeeded his father in 1351. He is said in the 
Mandlik Kavya to have been victorious over his enemies. The 
Muhammadan rulers of the sea-coast and Somnath country, who 
had been reappomted by Muhammad Tughlak, appear to have 
retained their posts. In his time the Emperor Firoz Tughlak came 
to Gujarat. Ea Jayasingh was succeeded by his son Mahipal, 

Ea Mahipal IV. succeeded his father and recovered Vanthali 
from Amarsingh and Tejsingh, the descendants of Jagatsingh ; he 
was succeeded by his brother Muktasingh or Mokalsingh. 

Ea Muktasingh succeeded his brother, and reigned for twenty-four 
years, during which time he appears to have devoted himself to 
promoting literature and preserving peace with his neighbours. He 
was succeeded by his son Mandlik II. Zufar Khan, afterwards 
SultfoMuzafar, exacted tribute from him; after Ms expedition in 1894, 
and previously to this he, agreeably to the orders of the Viceroy of 
Gujardt on behalf of Sultan Firoz Tughlak, who placed a thdnahddr 
at Junagad, removed his capital from Junagad to Vanthali and 
obeyed this sovereigns orders. By this monarches order he 
marched against Ghumli, and subdued the chieftains of the coast. 
This appears from the Dhandusar inscription. His minister's name 
was Gadddhar, and after him his son Vijayanath, who built the vdu 
at Dhandhusar in which an inscription is found bearing date Sk 
1445, A.n, 1389. He was succeeded by his son Mandlik. 

Ea Mandlik succeeded his father in A.n. 1397, but does not 
appear to have made a very prominent figure in the history of the 
time he remained at Vanthali, and died in 1400, and was succeeded 
by his brother Melak or Melag. 

Ea Melak succeeded his brother in A.n. 1400. He expelled the 
thdiiahdar from J unagad and again made that city his capital. He 
appears from the Mandlik Kdvya^ to have sheltered a JhAla chieftain 
fleeing from Sultan A.hmad(probably Satarsal) , In a.d. 1413-14 Saltan 
Ahmad marched against Jundgad.^ On this occasion Ea Melingdev 
fought a pitched battle with Sultdn Ahmad at Vanthali, but was 
defeated, and fled to Jun^gad.^ Vanthali was taken by SuMu 
"ALbrnad, who then marched to Jundgad and took the lower fortress 
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^ Mirat4-Sikandri. 
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ftiie Uparkot), but tke Rija escaped by fleeing to tbe upper fortress 
of Girnfc But tbe Mirat-i-Sikandri adds, * Tbe greater part of 
tbe mmindarsoi Soratb became submissive and obedient, and 
consented to service/ And it further appears that be left two 
officers to collect tbe zaminMr’s tribute {salami). Tbe Mandlifc 
ILavya, however, omits all account^ of tbe fight at Vanthali and 
represents that Ra Melak defeated Ahmad Shah and plundered bis 
baggage ; but this is probably an exaggeration based on tbe Ra’s 
escape to tbe Girndr fortress and bis avoidance of capture. In tbe 
Uparkot inscription Melakde is styled the YMav E4na of Jirandnrg. 
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Ra Jayasingli succeeded Hs father in A.D. 1415. During his reign^ l 
SulUu A'hroad was too much occupied by Gujarat and Malwa 
affairs to again visit Sorath. The Revati Kund inscription says that : j 
he defeated the Yavan in the battle at the fort of Jhanjharkot. It ' 

is diflScult to identify this place, but it was probably Jhanjhmer, > 

'which, as named after Vala Jh^njharsi, might well be called 
Jhanjharkot. He was succeeded in a.d. 1440 by his brother 
Mahip^l IV, 

Ea Mahipdl succeeded his brother in a.d. 1440. He was most 
devoted to religion and entertained all the Dwdrka and Somn^th 

f ilgrims at. his own charges. He was also a devoted worshipper of 
lamodar Rai (a name of Krishna) and practised much asceticism in 
order to procure a son. A son was born to him eventually and 
named Mandlik. 

Ra Mandlika succeeded his father in A.d. 1451. He was educated • ' f 
by his father with great care, and was skilled in all sciences, but 
specially iu the use of arms. When he was of a fitting age, he was 
married to Kuntadevi, the daughter of Arjuu, son of Bhim GohiL 
Arjun had fallen fighting with the Musalmans, and his daughter 
had been brought up in Duda GohiFs house. Duda was brother of 
Arjun and was chieftain of Arthila. During MahipaFs life he 
installed Mandlik on the throne and all the neighbouring Rdjds 
offered presents except Sangan Vadhel of Bet. Mandlik ac- 
cordingly marched against him and defeated him and took him 
prisoner, after vanquishing ij^im in single combat. Then, after taking V| 
from him much plunder, he released him, and returned victoriously (| 
to Junagad. The Mirat-i-Sikandri speaks of Bhim the son of l;| 
Sagar, which is j>robably a slip of the pen for Sangan. At this 
time the Sultan of Ahmadahad sent him a message complaining that f 
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to strike firsts but Mandlik replied^ ^ If you do aot strike firsts 
you will never again get a cbance.^ On tkis Dado made a blow at g 
Mandlik wkicli ko warded^ and dealt Dndo suck a blow that kis 
bead fell from kis body. Diido^s army was now put to the rout and 
Mandlik returned and made a triumphal entry into Jun^gad after 
sacking and destroying Artkila.^ He now desired to marry another 
wife, and after consulting kis ministers made proposals for the hand 
of Umabij, daughter of Bkimsingkji of Kuva;, who was then (as kis 
father Vanvirji was ruling at Kuva) residing at Sitka. Her father 
agreed, and finally Ra Mandlik went to Sitka and married her with 
great pomp. He was not however blessed with a son by her, and 
therefore married many other Ohandravamsi Jh^Ms and Suryavamsi; 
Gohils/ but still remained sonless. However, eventually be had 
sons. Sangan V4dhel now again rebelled, and Ra Mandlik marched 
against him and occupied Bet, Sangan Vidhel fleeing with his 
family. He, ho w ever, obtained foreign aid, and again opposed Mandlik 
as he was returning, but Mandlik x'outed Mm andagain took him prisoner, 
but however again released him. In his reign flourished the celebrated 
Narsi Mehta, a devotee of Vishnu, very famous in the province. It 
is said that Vinjal Vajo, chief of Patan Somnatk, was a great 
friend of Ra Mandlik. Vinjal was attacked by lepi'osy and conse- 
quently resolved to make a pilgrimage to Benares, and failing to be 
Guredthere to perish in the snows of Kailas. The Brahmans, however, 
told him that before doing this he must first make a pilgrimage to 
Girnar. Vinjal was anxious to avoid doing this as his friend Mandlik 
would see him in his diseased state. But as the Brahmans insisted 
that it was necessary for him to visit Girnar, ke went secretly tkitker 
and bathed at the Ddmodar Kund and bestowed a small gold imago 
2 of an elephant on the Brahmans in charity. After his departures 
quarrel arose among the Brahmans as to a division of the gold, and 
; the question was referred to the Ra, who at once asked who gave the 
gold elephant. On hearing that it was Vinjal Vdjo, he set out after 
him. When he reached the stream now called Gangajalio between 
Vadal and Kd^throta, he there met a man bearing his daily supply of 
; Ganges water which was sent to him each day from Hindusthdn. In 
his anxiety to overtake Vinjal, he bathed with his clothes on, Le. 

. I simply poured the Ganges water over himself, clothes and all, and 
: I went on to Jetalsar, where he found Vinjal V^jo encamped. Vinjal 
t begged him not to approach him as he had the loathsome disease 
of leprosy. But Ra Mandlik would not be denied, and advanced 
and embraced kirn, and immediately VinjaFs leprosy was cleansed. 
Prom this circumstance the stream where Ra Mandlik met the 
carrier of Ganges water has been ever since called the Gangdjalio, 
and Ra Mandlik also is called by tkis epithet. 

There are two distinct stories told of the causes of the fall of Ra 
Mandlik, but the most popular is that told hy Ranchodji in the 
Td,rikh-i«Sorath, besides being known by every bard and Chdran 
within the peninsula. They say that Kdgb^i was a beautiful Charan 
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hand on her bosom. of tby good fortune shall 

cursed him saymgj t now, and will unite 
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Another story i®> Vkal, who in revenge invited 

beautiful wife of his minister VdmaV , ^jg^ndUk’s dominions 

Siltdn Mahmud of Gujarat ^ ^.n. 1467 Sultan Mahmud 

and thus betrayed his master. submission of 

attacked Jun^gad, but on fe that the ^ 

returned to his capital. sent an army against him 

afEected independent rank, & submission. But in }469 
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he resolved to conquer ®Xnt defenceBa Mandlik surr^dered 

inT.tm force After a long and gallai „,mA-!rcd to the Gujarat 
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Sultan Mahmud changed the mosque m 

built time he took up his residence there, 

TTnarkot. And for a short time ,,„13 aps in that town. He 

and caused his ^and°o 4 .er Muhammadans, and 

sent also for Syads, . d directed them to spr^d the , 

jdgirs and ofhoial . ’ n . the close of the Gujarat ^ 

Sgion of IsUm. Prom this “Official appointed direct ■; 

monarchy, Jundgad was go veme^ y collected the 

from Ahmadahad ®*yYfht^c?own domain, but the Sultau also 
tribute aud revenue of the /doirddr. The name of 

placed Edja Mandlik Tdtdr Khan, 

this son was fp „_d after him Mirza Khalil, the eldest 
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resided at Div. After the disgrace and deatli of Malik Eiaz^ 
TatdrkMn Gliori became independent at Jnn^gad, and after the 
death of Sultan BahMur, the Ghori family reigned in dependency 
at Junagad^ though still owing a nominal allegiance to the successive 
Sultans at Ahmadabad. This state of ajffairs continued until the 
first conquest of Gujarat by Akbar when Aminkhan Ghori had 
succeeded his father Tatd^rkhan at Junagad. 

Khengar was succeeded by his son Noghan in Am. 1525 and he 
lived until a.d. 1551. Tatarkhan Ghori had now become almost 
independent. In his time Jdm R^val conquered HdMr and built 
Navdnagar. Noghan was succeeded by his son Shrisingh in a.d. 1 551. 
He lived till 1586. Durjng his time Tatarkhan Ghori died and was 
succeeded by his son Aminkhan Ghori. In his time too Akbar 
conquered Gujardt, though Sorath yet remained independent under 
the Ghori rule. The exact date of Tatarkhdu GhorFs death is not 
known, but from the mention of Aminkhan as his successor it 
must have been from about a.d. 1570 to 1575, On the return of 
the Emperor Akbar to Agra in a.d, 1578 after the defeat and death 
of Muhammad Husain Mirzah and Ikhtiy^r-ul-Mulk he gave orders 
that Sorath should be conquered from Aminkhan Ghori. Vazir 
Khan attempted it^ but was unequal to the task. Great confusion 
existed now in Sorath. The Moghal conquest of Gujarat, the col- 
lapse of the power of the Gujarat Sultans, the encroachments of the 
Jam, and the assumption of independence by the Ghoris all aug- 
mented the confusion, afterwards increased by the escape and 
partisan warfare of Sultan Muzafar in a.d. 1583. 

During these disturbances, Amin Khan Ghori and his son Daulat 
Khan Ghori espoused the cause of Muzafar, as did the Jdbm and 
Loma Khuman of Kherdi. The exact date of Amin Khan Ghori^s 
death is not known, but it was in about A,D. 1589-90. Raizadah 
Khengdr also warmly espoused Muzafar*s. side. After the siege 
and capture of Junagad 1591-92 by Naurang Khan, Syad 

Kasim, and Gujar Kh^n, 'Khengar was dismissed to his estate of 
Sil Bagasra, and the R^izadahs (as these later Ghudasamas were 
called) ceased to rule at J unagad, Daulat Khdn Ghori died of his 
wounds during the siege, and from henceforth Junagad became the 
seat of the imperial foujddrs of Sorath, in subordination to the 
imperial viceroy at Ahmadabad. 

The first foujddr of Junagad was Naurang Khdn and next Syad 
Ksisim, and the most famous were (1) Mirzah Isa Tarkhan, (2) 
Kutb-ud-din Kheshgi, and (8) Sardarkhan. Of these Mirzah Isa 
Tarkhan ruled Sorath from about a.d. 1633-34 to a.d. 1642, when 
he was appointed viceroy of Gujardt. On this occasion he left his 
son Inayat Dllah dbB foujddr at Junagad, and himself repaired to the 
capital of Gujarat (Ahmadabad) to conduct the government. In 
Mirzah Isa Tarkhan^s time the fortifications of J und^gad were entirely 
repaired, Kutb-ud-din was another famous foujddr^ his tenure of 
office lasted from about 1653 - 1 666. He in about a,d. 1664 conquered 
Havanagar, and annexed it to the imperial domain. Sardarkhan 
also distinguished himself while foujddr of Sorath both by the 
fiTmness of his rule and by his construction of the Sardar Bagh and 
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Kamabhia, 



soutli-east of SardEdr. IsEvaria is tEree miles west of KaEnpur. Chapter XIIL 

Both Tillages are a long distance from LodEika; KdEnpiir being stdtes and Places. 

about tEirty-two and IsEvaria twenty-nine miles from tEence to the 

south-east. The tdluhldrs are Vala Kdtliis who bold a share in 

Dadva under Gondal. The population according to the census of 

1872 was 509 and according to that of 1881 was 593 souls. 

KalaVad, about twenty-eight miles south-east of Navdnagar^ is Kalavad. 
the chief town of the mahdl of that name. According to the 1S72 
census it had a population of 2604, but this total sank to 2316 in 
1881 owing to the famine of 1878-79. Kaldvad is famous in local 
legend as being the place where a Vala Rajput of the Dhdnk family 
married the daughter of a Kathi, and thus formed the present tribe 
of Vdla-Kathis. It was famous so far back as 1780 for very fine 
(langari or coarse cotton cloth called locally pdnkoru. ThiS;, before 
the introduction of English calico, was worn even by Rajas and 
great chiefs. But this manufacture has now entirely disappeared. 

There is an ancient temple here sacred to the goddess of small-pox, 

Sitla Mata, of some little local fame. Kaldvad is a walled town. 

Kamadllia is a sepai^ate tribute-paying tdliikah under the Babra Kamabhia, 
thdnahy from which it is about twenty-five miles distant to the west. 

It is about a quarter of a mile from the eastern bank of the Bhddar 
river and eleven miles south-east of Gondal. 1 1 is only nine miles 
to the north-east of the Sultanpur railway station. This tdluhah 
consists of but one village, and formerly belonged to the Santhali 
parganah, but was bestowed by the Jam of Navanagar on Mir 
Sarfar^z Ali, an influential noble of the Baroda court, in a.d. 1817. 

The . population according to the census of 1872 was 817 and 
according to that of 1881 772 souls. 

Kamalpiir is a separate tribute-paying idluhah of but one Kamalwr. 

' village under the Bhoikai/iawa?i from which it is about twelve miles 
distant to the eastward. The tdlukddrs are Jhala Rajputs and 
Bh^yad of Limbdi. It is about seventeen miles distant from the 
Limbdi railway station. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 698 and according to that of 1881 558 souls. 

Kandorna is the chief town of the mahdl of the same name ; it Kani>or5?a. 

is about ten miles north of the town of Dhoraji, and has a popula- 
tion accoi’ding to the 1872 census of 2211, but this number fell to 
2067 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 1878-79. Kandorna has 
a strong fort, and a large grove of mango trees lies near the town. 

The parganah of Kandorna has generally rich soil, and there are 
many Kanbis resident there. Kandorna belongs to the state of 
Navanagar, 

Kandorna Ra'na'ka. This town is situated on the west bank 
of the river Mins&;r about eighteen or nineteen miles to the east of n a., 

Porbandar, and about seven miles west of Kutidna. In 1872 the 
population amounted to 2073 souls, but fell in 1881 to 1987 persons 
consequent on the famine of 1878-79. Early in the present century 
^ome Makr^nis who were on bad terms with. Porbandar, namely 
^Jui4d Khan and Fakir Muhammad, handed over the fort and town 
,f Kandorna to J4m Jasiji of Havanagar in consideration of being 
paid a lakh of Smds and being taken into ISfavanagar service. As 
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the Jam refased to restore Kandorna to the Eana tboiigli pressed to 
do so by tbe Britisb and G4ekwar autb.orities^ Colonel Walker 
marched against the place and speedily conquered the town^ 
expelling the Makranis and Naranagar troops. He then restored 
Kandorna to the K<ina on the 5th December 1807^ and it has ever 
since remained in his hands. On this occasion a nazamnah of 
Es. 20,000 was levied from the R4na, There is a good traveller's 
bungalow and d/iarmsMia at Kandorna which is situated on the 
high road from Porbandar to Dhoraji and J etpur, 

Kaner is a separate tribute-paying taluhah under the Lakhapadar 
thkiah, from which it is distant about three miles to the north-west. 
The taluhah consists of but the one village of Kaner. The tdlukddrs 
are Kathis of the Yala tribe. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 225, and according to that of 1881 was 248 
souls. 

Ka'nkasiali is a separate tribute-paying taluhah of one village 
under the Lodhika thdnah^ from which it is distant about ten miles 
to the north-east. It is eight miles south of Rajkot. The tdluhddrs 
are Jadej^s and Bhayad of Kotharia, The population according to 
the census of 1872 was 233 and according to that of 1881 was 236 
souls. The Rajkot-Gondal highroad passes through the Kdnkasiali 
limits. 

Kanjarda is a separate tribute-paying taluhah under the Ohok 
thdnah from which it lies about five miles to the north as the crow 
flies, but is about ten miles by road owing to the hills. It lies at 
the foot of the Bhd^dvo hill which is 1472 feet high. Close to it 
are the Shatrunjaya and Lonch hills, 1977 and 1426 feet high 
respectively. It is about eight miles to the south-west of Palitaiia: 
The tdluhah consists of but the one village of Kanjarda. The tdluhdd^r 
is a Sarvaiya Rajput. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 253 and according to that of 1881 was 297 souls. 

Ka'ntela. This village is situated about half a mile from the sea 
and about seven miles north-west of Porbandar. The population was 
302 persons in 1872, but rose in 1881 to 373 souls; but the village is 
in a very poor and depressed condition. To the north of the village 
is the Revati Kund or reservoir, and the temple of the Revateshvar 
Mahddev said to have been founded by Raja Revat. There is a 
very interesting inscription here dated Smnvat 1320 equivalent to 
A,i>. 1264, relating how Sdmatsingh who was the viceroy of 
Saurashtra and afterwards minister of Arjondev Vaghela, repaired 
the Revati Kund or reservoir, Aoharya Yalabhji derives the name 
Kantela from kd^it husband and vela sea-wave, as there is a passage 
in the inscription alluding to the husband of Revati (Baldev) and 
her sporting with him by the sea-shore. The passage is as follows : 

V ‘ Here in the seat of her glory, did 
, Revati sport with her husband 

' ' , In the woods on the sea-shore.' ^ 
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Ka'^ntrodi- This village is situated about eighteeii miles south- 
west of Dhrangadra and twenty miles west of Wadhwan civil 
station. It has claims to great antiquity and is said to have been 
one of the twelve villages granted by Ra Noghan of Jundgad to a 
Gh^raii woman named Varudi. There is a large tank to the south 
of the village said to have been excavated by Sidhr4j Jayasingli^ 
sovereign of Anhilvada Patan and lord- paramount of Gujarat.. 
Kantrodi is said to have been given to Kunvar Pratd.p>sing of Kiiva 
in gras by his father Raj Virsinghji^ but it is not known when this 
village reverted to the fisc. There are some old satis^ memorial- 
stones (pdlyds) in small temples {chhahis) at Kdntrodi. These appear 
to be memorials of Makvana ladies. The inscriptions are illegible 
as a whole ; but on one Samvat 1593, equivalent to A.n. 1537, is 
discernible. On this one the words Makvana Sadul can be deciphered 
and on another the words Maikv5;na and further on Bai Lakhi can 
be made out. It is said that iron used to be manufactured here in 
former days when firewood was plentiful and the forest had not 
entirely disappeared from this part of the country, and iron slag is 
found in the neighbourhood of the village in proof thereof. Some 
say that this was Kanakvati the capital of Eanaksen Chdvada, and 
there are signs tliafe the village was once more populous than it now 
is, in the shape of many old wells and one large well with steps; 
this however is now filled up with earth. The population of 
Kantrodi according to the census of 1881 was 914 souls. 

Kantha'ria is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah in the Jhdlavad 
district under the Bhoika thdnah from which it lies six miles to the 
south-south-west. It is about ten miles south from the Limbdi, and 
twelve miles to the south-east of the Ohuda, and ten miles to the 
north-east of the Ednpnr railway stations. The tdhihah consists of 
two villages, Kanthdria and Sorta. The idluhddrs are Jhala Rajputs 
and Bhayad of Limbdi. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 1620, and according to that of 1881 1561 souls. 

Kantha'ria Kesa was formerly a separate tribute-paying 
tdkikah of the Babariavad district, but is now under Jund>gad. It is 
eight miles to the north of Jdfarabad. The Gr;4sias are Bdbrias of 
the Varu tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 815 and according to that of 1881 was 183 souls, 

Kantha'ria Koli was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdluhah 
of the Babaridvad district, but is now under Jund^gad. It is seven 
miles north-north-west of Jafarib^d and a mile and a half south-west 
of Kanth4ria Kesa. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 162 and according to that of 1881 189 soula 

Karia'na is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah under the Babra 
thdnah, from which it lies five miles to^ the north-east. It is situated 
on the southern bank of a main tributary of the Kalobhar river* 
The tdluhah consists of ten villages inoludiug Karid^na. It is about 
fourteen miles to the north-west of the Dhasa, and twelve miles to 
the north of the L^thi railway stations. The MiuMarsareKathis of 
the Khachar tribe. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 1429 and according to that of 1881 1063 souls. 
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Having said this she mounted the pile and passed with her lord 
through the flames. After this Merji^ it is said, became a hJmt 
or ghost, and gave much annoyance, until finally his soul was 
appeased by the spear-head which had slain him being taken to Gaya 
where shrddli^ also was performed for his souFs benefit. The 
monument of the sati is still standing on the banks of the Shel river, 
and bears the date Samvat 1470 (a.d. 1414). The population of 
Karjala according to the census of a.b. 1872 was 540 and according 
to that of 1881 442 souls. 
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Ka'tar was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the 
Babariavad district, but is now under the jurisdiction of Junagad. 
It is about ten miles north of Jafarabad. The Grasi^s are Babrids 
of the Yarn sub-tribe. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 915 and according to that of 1881 800 souls. 

Ka^throta is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah under the 
Ldkhdpadar from which it lies about fifteen miles to the 

westward. The tdluhah consists of the one village of Kathrota. 
Kabhrota is ten miles south of Bagasra and twelve miles to the south- 
east of Manikvada. The tdluhddrs are Kathis of the Vala tribe. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 244 and according 
to that of 1881 59 souls. 

Ka^toria is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the Gohilvad 
district, and is subordinate to the Songad thdnah from which it lies 
about two miles to the northward. It is situated on the west bank 
of the Utdvali river. It is about six miles from the Sihor railway 
station, and only one and a quarter from that of Songad, The 
soil of Kdtoria is very fertile and particularly favourable to the 
growth of the mango tree, of which there are several orchards both 
here and at Songad, further to the south on the same stream. 
The tdluhah consists of but one village and the tdluhddrs are Gohils 
of the V^ch^ni and Devani branches, and Bh^y^d of Bhavnagar. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 394 and 
according to that of 1881 309 souls. 

Kesria is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah under the Wadhw^n 
station thdnah^ from which it lies about eighteen miles to the north- 
east. It} is about three and a half miles north of the Lakhtar railway 
station. The tdluhah consists of but the one village of Kesria. 
The tdluhddrs are Jhala Eajputs, and Bh4yad of Lakhtar. The 
population according to the census of A. n, 1872 was 186 and 
according to that of 1881 231 souls. 

Kesod, called in the Persian histories Kesoj, is situated on the 
bank of an affluent of the S^bi river called the Tilori. It is about 
fifteen miles south of Vanthali and twenty-five miles south-west 
of Jun4gad. It is a thriving town with a population of 3169 
according to the census of 1872, but fell to 2589 after the 
1878-79. The population consists chiefly of Loh^n^s. ' 
walled town with an inner citadel. Kesod was originaf ' 


Katar, 


Kathrota 


Katobia 
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bolding, and Dagoji Raizadah figured prominently in the local wars 
of the eighteenth century; but in A.n. 1784-86 he became so 
troublesome by ravaging the parganali of Bantvathat the talukddrs 
of that estate, Babis Edal Khinand Mukhtiyar Khan, sought the aid 
of the Jun^ad Divan Raghunithji, who sent his brothers Dulabji 
and Ranchodji to suppress his outrages. They thoroughly humbled 
Dag'oji and forced him to pay a fine, as well as restore the plunder of 
Bantva. Eventually, being unable to defray the demands of his 
soldiery, he sold Kesod in a.d. 1788 fora Idkh of J^mshahi koris. 
The Raizadahs still hold gras in the Kesod parganali, 

Khadarpur, MitM Virdi. These are two small villages 
situated about two miles from each other ; Mithi Virdi lying on the 
sea-shore and Khadarpur inland. Mithi Virdi is famous for wells of 
sweet water excavated in the face of the rock lying on the sea-shore. 
These wells are every day twice overflowed by the salt sea, but 
nevertheless the water remains sweet. Besides these wells there 
are several minor springs of the same nature. Hence the name of 
the village, which means sweet well. The population of Mithi Virdi 
by the census of 1872 was 200 souls. Khadarpur had by the same 
census 781 souls, and in 1881 the population increased to 879. 
Khadarpur is twenty miles from Bhavnagar. 

KKadkliad is a village under Jetpur, and is near the Khakhria 
station on the Bhavnagai^-Gondal railway. It is eighteen miles 
east-south-east of Jetpur. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 640 and according to that of 1881 was 476 souls. 

Kha'khreclli is the principal town of fche Malia state and 
lies "about ten miles to the east of Malia and about nineteen 
miles to the north-north-east of Morbi, and appears to have been 
a town of some antiquity. Miilvadar within its limits is said 
formerly to have been a port. In these days Khakhrechi was very 
flourishing, but when the Ran was no longer navigable up to 
Mulvadar, it was deserted by traders, and Kanbis came hither and 
cultivated the lands. When early in the eighteenth century A.i). 
Tliakor Kayaji received Maclihiikantha and certain lands in Vagad, 
Malia and Khakhrechi fell on his death to the share of his son Morji, 
who it is said invited the Miiinas over from V%ad to guard the M4iia 
pass over the Ran, and himself resided at Khakhrechi. Feuds seem 
to have existed from an early period between the chiefs of Morbi 
and Malia and during the latter part of the eighteenth century a.d., 
'the Morbi chieftain Vaghji I. called in to his aid and subsidized the 
army of Fatehsingh Gaekwar, paying for its assistance Rs. 1,50,000. 
During. these hostilities the town of Khakhrechi was plundered by 
the Morbi and Gaekwar ti’oops. Khakhrechi is not a walled town 
but is fairly populous, and has a fine tank to the south of the village. 
It is about four miles south of the shore of the Ran. There is a 
school at Khakhrechi. The population according to the census of 
V 1872 was 2878 and according to that of 1881 was 2441 souls. 

is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the Gohilv^d 
f Md ll situated in K^thiaw 4r proper. It contains four villages, 

Shekha, and Hir&ar. The idlukddrs 
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are Katliis of tlae Klid.cliar tribe. Khambbdla is situated on tbe Chapter XIII. 

southern bank of the Ghelo river, and lies ten miles to the north- g-[;a,tes aM Places. 

north-east of Babra, to which thdnah it is subordinate. The nearest 

railway station is Dliasa which is seventeen miles distant to the 

south-east. It is also about eighteen miles to the north of Lathi 

railway station. The country is hilly. The population according to 

the census of A.n. 1872 was 1015 and according to that of 1881 890 

■souls. . . . , 

f 

Khamblialiya, 'lifter Navanagar, Khambhaliya is the town of KHAMBiiALtyA. 
most importance in the Jam^s dominions. It is situated in north 
latitude 22° 12' and east longitude 69° 44' at a distance of about ten 
miles fi’om its port of Salaya which is situated at a distance of one 
mile fi’om the Gulf of Cutch, on a creek of tiie same name. Owing 
to the isolated position of Salaya, its trade is but small. There is a 
nydyddhish or nBJtive jndge^ and a vahivatddr or revenue collector 
permanently stationed here. There is aboys^ school, a girls^ school, 
and dispensary here. Khambhaliya was the residence of the Jam 
during the time Navanagar was made a khdlsah sarkdr, and indeed 
until the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb. Khambhaliya is an 
ancient town, and was formerly a possession of the Vadheis, from^ 
whom it was conquered by Jam Raval, It contains several old 
temples. The ironsmiths of Khambhaliya are renowned for their 
skill, and there are gunsmiths there capable of making breech- 
loading fire-arms. A tax is levied at Khambhaliya on all pilgrims 
proceeding to Dwarka at the following rates : 

On a two-wheeled cart or carriage — 26 koris and 10 annas, 

„ a four-wheeled cart or carriage — 125 koris ^ 

„ palanquin — 250 to 500 koris, 

„ elephants — each 525 koris, 

,, camel ridden by one man — 7 koris and 9 annas, 

„ camel ridden by two men — 10 koris and 11 annas, 

,, horsemen — each 5 koris and 5 annas, 

„ each bullock bearing load — 2 koris and 9 annas, 

,, each buffalo— 2 koris and 9 annas, 

,, each footman— l /coH and thirteen 

and should they travel by other routes there are collectors of this 
tax stationed at Gurgadh, Ganga, Gdndhvi, and Lamha. There is a 
celebrated shrine at Pindtarak, a sea-port under Khambhaliya, where 
are ancient temples ; a fee is levied also from pilgrims proceeding 
hither. The wonderful thing at Pindtarak is a kund or reservoir 
in which if a ball of rice be thrown, it does not sink but floats. 

Hence the name Pindtarak from pind a hall of rice, and tdrah 
causing to float. It is also said that old temples, or the remains of 
them now covered by the sea, are visible at extremely low tides. ^ 

The population of Khambhaliya according to the census of 18 72 wa^ 

9067 souls, but decreased in 1881 to 8576 persons owing to the ^ 

famine of 1878-79. There are two smatt rivers close to the city : ' . 

walls, one of whichis called the Ghi and.the other the Teli. The Teh . . .t,‘ 

joins the Ghi close to the town, and the GM falls into the Salaya creek. ; 
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Kha'inbllda. THs village is situated about eight miles south 
of Dhrangadra on the highroad between this town and Sitha, from 
which latter place it is about six miles distant. It owes its fame 
to the shrine of the Khdmbhdio or snake, which is just outside 
the northern gate of the village. No gate is made to Khambhda, 
as the Khdmbhda snake is supposed to guard the village. Snakes 
ax'e frequently seen lying at night in the village entrance and are 
never meddled with. No snake may be killed or even annoyed in the 
village. This village appears to have been founded at about the 
same time as Sitha by Kaj Jalakdevji at the close of the twelfth or 
early in the thirteenth century. The history of the Khdmbhda Nag 
is that there were seven brothers Eajpnts of the Ohavada clan who 
resided in the Bh^l district with their only sister who was called 
Ldohhubai. Their village was attacked by marauders aud tbe cattle 
driven off. The brothers mounted in pursuit to recover the cattle 
and all fell fighting in different spots. On their death they all 
became snakes and are worshipped as such to this day. Their sister 
Lachhub^i is said to have mmaculously become a sail in all seven 
places at once with each of her brothers. And when any of these 
seven Nags is addressed, he is called brother of L^chhub^i. These 
snakes are worshipped by N^gmagas of the VMi or snake-catching 
tribe. The first brother’s shrine is near Shi^ni and he is called the 
Shi^nio Ndg. The second’s is near Devadholera and his temple is 
close to that of Shiv, and he is known as the Devdbolerio 
The third is at Talsdna, and is known as the Talsinio ; the fourth is 
at Tavi, and he is called the Tdvio ; the fifth is that at Khambhda, 
and he is known as the Khdmbhdio ; the sixth is at Beohara and 
he is called the Buoherio; the seventh is at Dhavana and he is 
called Dhav^uio Nag. Since the establishment of the Khambh- 
dia Nag the undermentioned castes cannot reside in the village, 
namely, 1 Sonis (goldsmiths) ; 2 Bhavsars (dyers) ; 3 Mochis (leather- 
workers) ; 4 Ohamdrs (tanners) ; and (6) Khd.tkis (butchers) j and it 
is said that if any of these castes come to the village they are so 
annoyed by the snakes that they are obliged to leave. No cases are 
known however of people being killed by snakes in Khambhda. 
The population consisted in 1881 of 841 inhabitants, of whom 436 were 
males and 405 females. There are 157 dwelling-houses for human 
habitation, and fifty-six others used as storehouses. The principal 
tribes are Brahmans, Vanias, Edjputs, Kolis, and Dheds. It is like 
Sitha famous for its earthen vessels, many of which are exported to 
distant villages, especially those for making curds, and others for 
making clarified butter called ghitdvanis. A coarse cotton cloth is 
made at Khambhda in suificient quantity for local wants only. The 
principal tx’ade is in cotton, but grain is also sold to some extent. 
The temple of Shiv here bears a date of Samvat 1520 (a.d. 1464), 
and some old pdlyds or funeral monuments are as old as Samvat 
, 1512 (a.2>. 1456). 

' " ' KhaillblllaV is a separate tribute-paying tdluJcah under the 
'Bhoik^ th&nah from which it lies four miles distant to the north-east. 
It is about 600 yards to the south of the Limbdi Bhogava river. 
The consists of two villages : Khambhlav and Ohamardi. 
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which latter village lies about six miles to the south-east of 
Khambhlay. The nearest railway station is Limbdi which is seven 
miles to the west of Khambhlav. The population according to the 
census of 1872 wa,s 1348 and according to that of 1881 1449 souls. 
The tdluMdrs are Jhdla Rajputs and Bhayads of the Limbdi house. 

Kha'lldia is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of but the one 
village of Khandia. It is situated in JMlavad^, and is subject to 
the Bhoika thdnah from which it lies distant about four miles to the 
south-west. It is eight miles south-east of the Limbdi and twelve 
miles to the north-east of the Ranpur railway station. The tdlukdars 
are Jhala Rajputs and BhayMs of Limbdi. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 966 and according to that of 1881 781 souls. 

Kliarkadi is a village of the Gogha sub-division of the 
Ahmadabad district. It is situated about ten miles south-east 
of Sihor and four miles north-west of Mohota Khokhra. Kharakdi 
is specially famous for a shrine of Balan Shah which contains an 
inscription dated in the month of Ramazan Sur San 666 i,e. a.d. 
1266, that is to say during the reign of the Emperor Gheiasud- 
din-Balbun of Delhi, and of the R^ja Arjun Dev Vaghela. of 
Anhilvdda, and about thirty years or so before the conquest of 
Gujarat by the Muhammadans during the reign of Ala-ud-din 
Khilji, The legend states that Balan Shah was the son of Abu 
Muhammad Zakariya son of Muhammad Ghos son of Abu Bakr the 
Kuraishi of Multan, and having a difference with his father he left 
the Panjab and came to Gogha accompanied by a servant named 
Shekh IJmar. He afterwards came on to Kharakdi, then a small 
village, and alighted at the house of a Muhammadan oil-presser. 
There he cured the mother of the oil-presser of blindness and 
performed other miracles. After living there for many years in 
the odonr of sanctity and performing many miracles, he died in Sur 
San 666 in the month of Ramazan at the age of one hundred years. 
After his death his shrine was worshipped by the villagers, and his 
servant Shekh Umar and the oil-presser remained in charge of it. 
His brother Ibrdhim Shah and his nephew Sachinda are said to have 
come in search of him, but the earth opened and swallowed Ibrahim 
first and afterwards his nephew. Afterwards Shekh Umar, jealous 
of the share in the profits taken by the oil-presser, murdered him 
and remained in sole chai’ge. He probably murdered both the 
brother and nephew. Afterwards, when Mokhera Gohil was 
ruling at Khokhra, he is said to have besought the then tenant of 
the shrine to intercede for him that he might have a son. It is 
said that he told Mokhera in reply, that if he should offer a cow in 
sacrifice he would obtain his desire. Mokhera professed himself 
willing to do so, and when he brought it the hermit said that as he 
had committed the sin of asking a Hindu to offer up a cow, he must 
die, but that he had only done it to try Mokhera^s faith. He then 
told Mokhera to release the cow, and slay a buffalo which would 
come from the east with a white flag tied to its horns. Mokhera 
did so, and obtained two sons named Dungarji and Samarsinghji, but 
the earth opened and swallowed up the hei^fiiit. It seems probable 
that this is a delicate way of saying that Mokheraji put the hermit 
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Afterwards another descendant of Shehh Umar assumed 
the shrine and enjoyed the entire Tillage. Many years 
. the Yach^ni Gohils of Khokhra Mohota acquired a half 

g*e is now enjoyed 
■ 5. The inscription 

the shrine of Balan Sh4h is as follows : 
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stare of tte village of Khartadi and tte villa[ 
iointly by ttem and by Sbekb Umar’s descendants, 
in tbe sbrine of Balan Sbdb is as follows . 

o4J ! ,»JJl Ml 1^ 

ciili t3 «vj! ^ o,d)i M 

^Ul! ^ J^b 

. ^ 

X 6* (i) '■6»; j ^ li) 

j.lS^ ^ U ds) 1 

OjJl 4 4 ' 

4.1, o^vio nf frod the Ooxnpassionate the Merciful. There is no 

Oodtat God SmSS Apo.tte of God. lo taft the s.intt 
S-ilif God Shokh Syad Vodito of teas he»tt ms by caste a Sjad. 
Ho w^a freeman and^ tore man. And by origm be was son of tbe 

preat Sbekb Kutb-ul-Alam tbe glorious, Baba-ul-Hak-wa-us- 
great csiieKn named Abu Mnbammad Zakriya son 

of Mub^mad Gbos son of Aba Bakr tbe Kuraisbi. He was born 
ot luunammau vj montb of Ramazan on tbe 

S bi life in this world was 100 years. And be departed from tbis 
ferilin- borne to tbe eternal mansion between the f ernoon and 
IvSS^i ^B 7tb of tbe month of Safar, Snr San 666 Snob was 
?1 And the name of bis mother was Makbdam Sahib 

KtSio togSr S lL, the SCO of the S^VlU'-lT’ It 
toessoriB both mtlds Sbekb Mshya-ua-din Abd-ol-Kadu A1 
Hasani and they say bis tribe was bilam. ^ . . ,. 

There is another tablet in tbe mansolenm which bears an inscription 
.-i -j. 4.1,^ oliw'np. was rcmired m a.h. izw. 
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Kliaredi is an importaiii} townsliip tinder Virpnr, from wMch Cliapter XIII. 
place it lies about twenty miles to tlie north-west* Kharedi was states and Places 
originally the chief seat of the Virpur chiefdom, but now occupies 
the second place. It is about thirty miles south-west of Rajkot. Kharedi. 

In former times, Kharedi was a place of some little importance and 
gave a name to a sub-tribe of Audich Brahmans who are called 
Kharedids, In the Muhammadan times it was the seat of a thdnafi 
which gradually became a hereditary holding; and thus rose the 
family of the Kharedia Sipahis, a branch of whom afterwards for a 
time ruled at Mahuva in Valak. These Sipahis who were the 
hereditary ihcmahddrs were driven out by the K4this, and these 
were in their turn expelled by Bh^roji son of Bhanji the founder of 
the house of Virpur Kharedi, who established himself there and 
subsequently extended his rule over Virpur, &o. It seems probable 
that this was done with Muhammadan aid, and that at first Bh4roji 
occupied a comparatively subordinate position at Kharedi. But on 
the fall of the Moghal power in the eighteenth century a.i>. the Virpur 
chieftains consolidated their rule over their present holding. The 
generations from Bhdroji to the present occupant of the gddi are as 
follows: 1 Bhd^nji ; 2 Bharojij 3 Hardholji; 4Sdhibji; 5Moko]i;6 
Mulnji; 7 Jethiji; 8 Mokoji also called B4voji; 9 Snroji; lOMuluji; 

11 Sultanji ; 12 Suroji. The present chief Snroji is about thirty-five 
years of age. The population of Kharedi was 1738 souls according 
to the census of 1872 and 1360 according to that of 1881. 

Kha'rva is a village of the Wadhwan state. It is distant five KhIrva, 
miles south of Wadhwan city and eight miles south-east of Wadhwiin 
camp. The population according to the census of 1872 was 1562 
and according to that of 1881 1316 souls, 

Klierali is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah under the Wadhwan Kuerau. 

station thdnah. It is a tdluhah of two villages, Kherali and Vddla. 

Kherali is two and a half miles to the south of Wadhwd,n station while 
Vadla is eight miles to the east of that station. The nearest railway 
station is that of Wadhwan camp from which it is two and a half 
miles distant. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
,1190 and according to that of 1881 1155 souls. 

KRerdi is a village of the Rajkot state, and lies about eight miles Kherbx. 
to the east of that town. It is famous as being the residence of the 
renowned Loma Khuman of Kherdi who sheltered Sultan Mnzaffar 
of Grujarat when in hiding from the troops of the Emperor Akbar^s 
viceroy of that province. The Mirit-i-Sikandri speaks of Kherdi 
as being a village of the Sardhar parganah^ but it is now placed 
under Ku^idva. After the death of Loma Khuman by treachery 
at Navanagar, his descendants appear to have lost their hold on 
Kherdi, from which they were driven by the Jdm, and they remained 
for some time at Jasdan. But in about a.b. 1660-65 Vika 
Khachar conquered Jasdan from Jasa Khuman, the grandson of 
Loma Khuman s brother Bhoka, and they then retired to Lolidna. 

The population of Kherdi according to the census of 1872 was 1023 
and according to that of 1881 was 1348 souls* 

KMjdia, usually called Khiidia I)osiji,is a separate tribute-paying 
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tdluJ-cah of the GoMlvad district. It is subordinate to the Songad 
iMnalhy from whicli it is distant about eighteen miles to the north- 
west. The nearest railway station is Dhola junction which lies about 
five miles to the east-south-east of Khijdia. The tdhkah consists of 
but the one village of Khijdia. The tcduhddrs are Gohil Eajputs and 
Bhayad of Lathi. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 489 and according to that of 1881 995 souls. 

KMjdia is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the Gohil vad 
district^ and subordinate to the Babra tlidnah from -which it is 
distant about nine miles to the west-north-w^est. The nearest 
railway station is that of Ghital which lies about eleven miles to the 
east-south-east of Khijdia. The tdluhah consists of but one village^ 
and the village is divided into two shares^, one belonging to a Syad 
and one to a Vala Kathi. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 449 and according to that of 1881 265 souls. This 
Khijdia is usually called Khijadia Syadno. 

KMjdia, usually called Khijdia Nagano, is a separate tribute- 
paying tdluhah under the Lakhdpadar thdnah from which it is distant 
about sixteen miles to the north-west. The nearest railway station 
is that of Kunkavav which is about fourteen miles to the north- 
west of Khijdia. The tdluhah consists of the one village of Khijdia. 
The tdlukddrs are Vala li^this. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 255 and according to that of 1881 85 souls. 

Khokliri is a village of the Gondal state lying about nine miles 
south of Gondal and about six miles to the north-west of Sultanpur 
village, but nine miles north-west of Sulfcanpur railway station. It 
is the head-quarters of a mahdl or revenue sub-division and the 
sub-divisional authorities reside in the village. The Gondali river 
joins the EhMar river about four miles south-west of ETfitsJkhr-i^^jrhe 
soil is of excellent quality, and the revenue of this sub-division is i 
good. A made-road is being constructed to connect Gondal with! 
the railw^ay station of Vandi. This road will pass through 
Kholdiri which wnli thus be placed in commnnication with the 
railway. The population according to the census of 1872 was 2665 
and according to that of 1881 2389 souls. 

Khodu is a village belonging to Wadhwan, from which it lies 
distant about fifteen miles to the north-west. It is the head-quai’ters. 
of a mahdl or revenue sub-division^ and the sub -divisional authorities 
reside there. It is twelve miles distant to the north-west from. 
Wadhwdn camp railway station. There is a quarry of excellent 
stone at Khodu and the better sort of buildings both in the camp 
and city are constructed of this stone. Khodu is the first stage on 
the road from Wadhwan to Morbi. It is thirteen miles south of 
Dhrangadra. When Sultanji and E^joji conquered the Vanktlner 
parganahf Sultanji as the elder retained the chiefdom, and granted 
Edjoji the village of Edti Devli in gras. Dissatisfied with this 
Edjoji left the village and conquered Khodu and ruled there. 

- After the death of Prathiraj father of E^joji, Wadhwan had been 
ranexed to the^ Ahmadabad kingdom and was farmed out to an 
Ahlr This ^atel being unable to pay the jama^ Rajoji became 
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responsible for it^ and moved Ms residence from Kbodn to Wadliwan 
wMcli lias remained in Ms family ever since. There is a very old 
eati monument at Khodu wMch records that in Samvat 1141 (a.d. 
1085), 8haka 1006^ the mother of one Joshi Viha became a sati on., 
the second of the dark half of Bhrdvan best among the months. 
The rest of the inscription is illegible. There are two other 
interesting inscriptions herOj one of 8ammt 1544 equivalent to A.n. 
1488 which runs as follows : 

In Samvat 1544 Shrdvan Sud 8th^ Thursday^ E4n Shri Snrd4sdev^ 
son of Ran Shri V4gh the famous loi’d of JhaMv^r died. To 
commemorate his death on this spot, his mother Purandi has erected 
this temple. The mason who built it is named Bhota. The 
astrologer .. , . ■. . ......... . . ■.■ Dosa , .. ..... . .■ . . ■. 

It is supposed tha^ this Surdasdev was Sultanji or SarUnji son of 
V4ghji of Kuva. /There is another inscription of interest in a well 
in the village of about four miles west of Khodu. This 

is dated Samvat 1594 (a.u. 1538); Shake 1459 on the fifth of the 
light half of the month of Vaishdkh in the reign of PMshah Shri 
Bahadur Shah; Edna Shri Mdnsinghji being the local chieftain. 
This is Mansinghji of Halvad and the Bahddur Shah is Bahadur 
Shdh of G'ujardt. There is a vernacular school at Khodu. The 
population according to the 1872 census was 1683 and according to 
1881 1599 souls. 

Khora^sa. This village lies about five and a half miles to the south- 
east of Bhanduri and twelve miles to the north-west of Patan Somnath. 
In 1872 the population was 778 but increased to 1066 in 1881 owing 
to immigration from the neighbouring villages. A very interesting 
inscription in the temple of the Nagnath Mahadevat Ohorvar is said 
to have been brought thither from Khordsa. This inscription which is 
dated a.d. 1389 Samvat 1445 affords much historical information. 
It has been erroneously translated by Colonel Tod (Tod^s Western 
India). This insci’iption makes special mention of I'epairs made by one 
Mai to the temple of the Sun at Khorasa. Mai is described to have 
been a Kshatri of the Eohela tribe of the Makvana race also called 
Malo or Malde and to have been appointed as local governor of 
Khorasa by Ynvrdj Shivrdj. This Shivraj is probably the same as 
Shivgan Vdja of the Phulka and Bhua Timbi lekhs. The inscription 
at Ohorvar gives the genealogy of this Mai or Mdlde and of his wife 
Vimladevi. His ancestor Lunig came to Saurashtra from Marwar. 
Lunig’s son Bhimsingh received in grds the villages of Panchdla; 
Kalej; &c. Bhimsingh's son Lavanya Pal died at Kdlej leaving three 
sons (1) Lakshma Singh; (2) Lakhan Pdl, and (3) Laksh (Lakho ?). 
Of these Lakshma Singh was slain in battle at J unagad leaving a 
son Eajsingh who was the father of Mdlde. Edjsingh, who was a 
brave and gallant man, was killed in battle at Bet Shankhodhar. 
The wife of Mdlde was Vimladevi of the Parmar race. Malde had 
three brothers namely (1) Matraj (Matra); (2) Munj (Munjo ?); and 
(3) Mohan; who was slain while endeavouring to recover cows 
driven from Khorasa by robbers. Matrdj, married a wife named 
Namalde by whom he had four sonS; 1 LimbO; 2 HaiTaj, 3 VaghelU; 
4 Mulraj. Malde himself had six sons, 1 DudO; 2 L^kho, 3 DepO; 
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4 Eamo, 5 Sango, 6 Lunsi, and 1 dangliter named Hansi. Malde’s 
motlier Rantadevfs great-grandfather was V%hela Kshemraj of 
Karkarpuri in Marwar. His son was Sombhram ; Ms son was Vir 
(Viro) who came to Saurashtra and took service with Ra Khengar 
IV. of Jun^gad and took part in the battle between that Chief 
and Snltdn Muhammad Tnghlak. On this occasion Viro^ sent 
away Ra Khengar on the shoulders of his brother's son Bhimdev, 
and himself gave his life in his defence. Eantadevi, mother of 
Malde was the daughter of this Yho. The river Kalipdt^ an 
of the river Megab flows to the south of the village. There are two 
tanks at Khorasa one of which is called Jambvalu. There is a 
Government vernacular school at Khorasa. 

KKuntaVa'da is situated in the Bhavnagar state about twelve 
or thirteen miles north-west of Mahuva and about twenty-eight 
miles south-east of Kundla. It is the seat of a subordinate revenue 
and police officer. There is a vernacular school here. There is a 
Buddhist cave about a mile from here in the hill called Chitr^dhar. 
The cave is locally called Aghori Bava^s cave. There are the remains 
of a good fort here, though now in a ruined condition, and it appears 
to have been a thanah under the Muhammadan rule. There is a 
well in the fort called Pfech Bibi no Kuvo. The population consists 
chiefly of Brahmans, V4ni4s, Bharvdds^ Kolis, Ghdnchisj Khatris, &c. 
The darldri offices here are good and well built. There are good 
temples of the Jains and Vaishnavas as well as of the followers of 
Svami-Narayan. There are several good merchants here, and 
Khun tavada is quite a local trade centre. The village is situated 
on the southern bank of the river MMan. About a half mile to the 
east of the village three streams unite, vh. the Malan, the Rojhki, and 
the Lilio. This spot is called the Triveni and a temple of Bileshvar 
Mahadev stands here. A fair is held on this spot on the last day 
of the dark half of the month of Shrdvan, Good mangoes and 
cocoanuts grow here. It is said that when Champrajvala ruled at 
Bhadrod, this part of the country was waste. He had two sons 
Hemgal and Gangait. They quarrelled with their father and came 
hither and built a hamlet on the site of the present village. At this 
time Prince Fateh Khan, who had formerly been governor of 
Mangrol, being displeased with his father, had gone into outlawry and 
came hither with his five wives and much treasure. He made friends 
with these two brothers, while they on the other hand were each 
desirous to kill him without the knowledge of the other, and obtain 
possession of his treasure. But the brothers quarrelled on the subject 
till their differences grew so bitter that Hemgalji at last told the 
prince of the evil designs of Gangmt. The prince poisoned GangMt 
and built a strong fort. The village is said to have derived its 
name from the betrayal of Qangait by Hemgal, and is hence called 
Khunt4v^da or the place of betrayal. Afterwards Ahmad vShdh 
sent a force against the prince and besieged the place. The prince 
made a stubborn resistance, but finally fled to the Shial Island. On 


^ This pmbably alludes to Ka Kheng^r's escape to the fortress of Girndr. 
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tliis Ills five wives threw tlieiBselves into the fortwell^ ever since Chapter XIII, 
called Pancli Bibino Kuvo. The prince escaped to the Shial Island states and Places, 
and is said to have cast his treasure into the creek there. He was wada 

however pursued by the Sultanas army and taken prisoner and hunta^ad 
carried away to Ahmadabad where he shortly died in confinement. 

Hemgalji now occupied the village and his descendants remained 
here for some generations. The last of them was Vdla Khengarji^ 
who entertained many Vanara Ahirs in his service. Khengarji 
practised much oppression on these Ahirs and they uniting together 
seized and bound him and cast him into the bonfire lit on the 
occasion of the Soli or Spring Festival^ and burned him to death. 

The Ahirs n’ow became masters of the village, and commenced to 
ravage the country. The Muhammadans however conquered them 
and placed a thdnali at Khuntavada, which became under them the 
seat of a parganah. After the dissolution of the Moghal power, this 
village was plundered and burned by the Khumans of Kundla, and 
lay waste until about 1785-86 when Thakor Vakhatsinghji after 
the conquest of Mahuva caused it to be repopulated. It has ever 
since been under the Bhavnagar state, and is now in an exceedingly 
flourishing condition. The population of Khuntavada according to 
the census of 1872 was 2444 and according to that of 1881 1945 
souls. 

Koili. This is a village belonging to the Vanthali of the 

Jun%ad state and is about four and half miles distant from Vanthali 
to the north-east. It is principally famous for the Tarnetar monastery 
within its village lands. The population of Koili consisted in 1S72 
of 1800 sonls, but this number fell to 1194 in 1881 owing to the 
ravages of lihe famine of 1878-79. Koili is said to derive its name 
from the koil or Indian cuckoo which abounds in the groves hex’e. 

The village was granted in a.d. 1728 (Samvat 1784) to M4,haiit 
Tulsigarji by the then foiijddr of Juntlgad, and the successive 
Mahants or abbots have ever since been famous for purity of life, 
learning and general benevolence. Their hospitality is specially 
famous, and in times of famine they have frequently supported large 
numbers of starving folk so much so that there are sevei’al bardic 
verses in praise of different abbots and specially of Krip^lgar who 
dispensed much charity in the famine of A,r>. 1818 Samvat 1869. 

In A.D. 1831 Sammi 1887, when NawS.b Bahadur Khan was on the 
(jddi of Junagad and when Damodargar was abbot of Tarnetar, 
the Nawab visited Tarnetar. The abbot received him right royally, 
and the Nawab was so pleased that he granted to the monastery the 
two villages of Bodku and Rangpur and also bestowed on the abbot 
himself an elephant, a palanquin, and a torch as a personal honour. 

The abbots of Tarnetar have always been fond of horse-breeding and 
to this day there are a good stock of horses and mares at the monastery. 

The name Tarnetar is a corruption of the Sanskrit trinetraj tliree- 
eyed, an epithet of Shiva to whom the temple is sacred. This temple 
was repaired by the G^ekw^aFs Divfc Vithalrav Devaji in 
A.i>. 1811, Samvat 1867, and there is an inscription to this effect in 
the temple. But its oxuginal foundation is attributed to an ascetic 
named Bhagvanath who lived solely on milk and came to this 
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spot from Anj& in Cutcli in A.n. 1265 1321^ during the reign 

of Ea Noghan of Jun%ad. There is a large fair here on the eighth 
of the light half of the month of Aso or October which lasts for two 
days and is attended by over 1000 people. There is an image of 
Ganesh in the temple enclosure in the great toe of the right foot of 
which there grows a small banian tree^ which is said to have always 
the same number of leaves namely seven and to be always of the 
same size. It is called the Akshaya vad or imperishable banian.' 

Kodma'p"^ is a walled town^ pleasantly situated on the south 
bank of the Singavada river about three miles from the sea. It 
first obtained importance in the hands of the Kasbatis (or old 
Muhammadan garrison) who were very powerful and warlike 
after the decay of the Moghal power. The Kasbatis also held 
Sutrapada and Mangrol higher up the coast. In modern time 
the tribe has degenerated^ and^ at Kodinar, has been succeeded in 
power by two families of Syads called Bukhari and Ktldri who 
established themselves about three hundred years ago receiving grants 
of villages and lands from the B^dsh& of Delhi.^ At the time of 
the cessions of Kodindr to the Gaekw& by the Nawab of Jun%ad 
in 1813, Yithalrav Devdji took these possessions from the Syads 
and in return gave them new grants under new parwdnahs. He 
gave to the Bukhari Syads five villages, and to theKddri Syads three 
villages, Kaj, Ohh^ohar, Malsar^n, N^na and Mota Ichvar, vk. 
Nan^vada, Chedivdo, and Jatrdkhadi. The parwdnahs of Vithalrdv 
are dated 1814. The Syads, although deprived of their ancient 
possessions, have continued their old style of living and expenditure ; 
consequently at the present day they ai’e reduced to poverty, and their 
lands are hopelessly mortgaged to moneylenders. The manner in 
which the jparganah came into the hands of the Gaekwar has already 
been described. The inhabitants of Kodin^r are principally Syads, 
Mehmans, Vanias, Lohd-nas and Brahmans, Bhats, Fakirs, Miisalm^ns, 
Kajputs, Dhobis, Dheds, and Bhangis. The traders are the Mehmans, 
Vd,nias, Lohanas, and Brahmans. The only caste which seems to be 
peculiar is that of the Karadias,^ alow caste of Eajputs who form the 
bulk of the cultivating class. They themselves trace their descent 
from a ruling power in Kagar Thatha which was expelled by the king 
of Delhi, but there is no confii^mation of this. Their caste is to he found 
in Aina, Pdtan, Mangrol, part of Porbandar, and at D^nta in Gujarat, 
They may eat with other Eajputs, but they cannot intermarry with 
them.^ They are a lazy set of people and make bad cultivators. 


^ Major F. H, Jackson. 

3 Some of tlie parwmalm granting land to the Syads are of the reign of Akbar • 
others are of the last century, ' 

^ K<1,rdia is a term applied to Kajpnts not owning landed estate or gras. A Kardia 
may consequently be of any tribe. The Kdrdids here mentioned by* Major Jackson 
say that they came originally from Sind, But they are not the only KdrdijJLs. There 
are numbers of them tliroughout the province of almost every tribe of Baiput. 
J. w , Watson. ^ 

^ KiradUs do not intermarry with Gr^sia Eajputs, but they intermarry with all 
^her Eajputs who, like themselves, do not own grdSy and poor GritsLl,s will marry a 
dati^hter, ' ' 
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Tlie Dhobi caste is rather strong in Kodinar. They divide Chapter XIII. 
themselves into three Rajput tribes^ the Chohan, Gohel^ and Y%hela. ^ 

The first came from Dudhana under Kodind.r, the second from Gogha^ 
and the third from Amreli. They possess jiearly 200 donkeys with 
which they perform the office of carriers for the grain-merchants. 

An average donkey load is four manSy and for carrying this six Iws 
the hire is 4 annas British money. The distance of the town from 
the bandar has probably given cause for the existence of these 
donkeys, as it has • for numerous camels which are employed in 
bringing goods from the bandar and stones from the quarries of 
which there are several between the town and the sea-coast. 

Kodinar is situated in the middle of the fei^tile strip of land 
called Nagher^ which extends from Mangrol to Babariavad and bears 
evidence of a civilization older than that of most parts of Kathiawm’. 

The land is very reproductive, but it is at present badly cultivated. 

The land taxes vary in different parts of the parganah and are 
rather complex. Their irregularity is increased by the existence 
of three currencies, viz. the British rupee, the Baroda rupee, and 
the Spanish dollar or rial, which latter has crept into use from 
the neighbouring Portuguese settlement of Div. The cash land 
taxes have, for a long time, been fixed in dollars, but as thei’e has 
not been a sufficiency of this coinage to permit of all payments 
being made in it, the rayats have had to pay in rupees, in the 
equivalent of dollars at the market rate. This being oppressive, 

Rdja Sir T. Madhavrao on his visit to Amreli in November 1878 
fixed the value of the dollar for transaction between the Barker and 
the rayat at Es. 2-5-0 of British currency. The rials are much 
sought after by Vanid.s. They form about three-fourths of the total 
coinage floating in the farganah. It is contemplated by the 
present administration to have a revenue survey made of the 
Kodinar parganah, and to introduce a uniform land settlement. 

Another cause of bad cultivation is that, in the place of the 
plodding Kanbi, the' land is tilled in this mdJicU hj the Karadias, 

Musalmans, Kolis and Dheds, who have small holdings and work 
indifferently. The cattle of this part of the country are smaller than 
in Kathiawar, as, also, are the carts and agricultural instruments. 

The use of the Persian wheel is universal, affording the cultivators 
an opportunity of going to sleep in the cage in which the driver of the 
bullocks sits. There are 1016 wells for irrigation and thirty-four for 
drinking in this malidl. There are three harbours under Kodinar, viz. 
that cIose*to Mul-Dwai'ka called Kodinar harbour, Phatal-Bara, and 
Velan. The latter is the best, as the two former are merely 
roadsteads. Trade is carried on with Bombay, Karachi, Porbandar, 
and Mangrol. Thei’e are only two vessels belonging to merchants of 
Kodinar one of ninety and one of forty khandis. The principal 
articles of export are cotton, grain, and ghi ; and of import wheat, 
guvciTy clothes, spices, and dry goods. There are no facilities for 
traders at the bandars as yet. Cotton bales are carried to within 
a quarter of a mile of the beach, and from there are rolled over 
some deep sand to the water^s edge. Coolies carry them through 
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tbe shore. During the monsoon, all boats are withdrawn to Div, 
Jafarabad, and otlier places. The present administration has 
sanctioned the erection of a custom-house and a dharmsluila at the 
bandar, and a road from the bandar to the town has been made by 
relief work. There are no buildings in the town deserving of any 
special notice. The kacheri and its accompaniments of lock-up 
and police lines were built by Yithalrav. There is a vernacular 
school and a dispensary. The post office is connected with the line 
which runs via Veraval Patan to Junagad and from there branches 
off to Eajkot and to ManikvMa, Amreli, &c. 

Kota. This village belongs to the Khambhaliya mahcd and lies 
about four miles to the south-east of Khambhaliya. The population 
according to the census of 1972 was ninety-three persons^ but this had 
increased by the census of 1881 to 115. About a mile to the south- 
east of this village are the ruins of a town called Kundanpur which 
belonged to the Ohavadas. The last Chavada ruler's name is said to 
have been Vikamshi, and the place was conquered by the Jethvas 
from him in Samvat 1370 (a.d. 1314). In the battle Vikamshi was 
slain^ and his pdUyo or funeral monument^ stands to this day facing 
to the south {ie. towards Grumli) and bearing the date above-named. 

Kotha'ria is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the Halar 
district. The tdluhah consists of six villages, viz, Kotliaria, Vavdi, 
Khorana, Niigalpur, Piplia, and Vagudad. The taluMar is a 
Jadeja Rajput and a Bhayad of Rajkot. Kothd^ria is five miles 
south-east of Rajkot and twenty miles north of Gondal. It lies on 
the western bank of the Khokhardar river which falls into the Aji 
about two miles south of Rajkot. There is a great liquor distiileiy 
at Khorana. The talukdar^s name is Jadeja Jethiji, and he has 
sixth class jurisdiction. There is a vernacular school at Kotharia. 
The population of the village of Kotharia according to the census 
of 1872 was 899 and according to that of 1881 842 souls. There is 
a small fort at Kotharia. 

Kotra Sa'nga'niis the chief town of the separate tribute-paying 
state of the same name. It is sitnated at the confluence of the two 
streams from the east and. north respectively, which join to form the 
Gondii river. It is nineteen miles sonth-south-east of Rajkot and 
eight miles north-east of Gondal. The tdhikali consists of seventeen 
villages and enjoys jurisdiction of the fourth class. This jurisdiction 
is at present exercised on behalf of the chief (a minor) by a hdrbhdri 
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appi’oved "by tlie Agency. The founder of tHs tdluhah was Sangoji Chapter XIII. 
son of Kmnblioji I, of Gondal. The family-tree is as under; States aM Places. 

Kumbhojxl oeGondal. Kotea SXNoim. 


Bagrdmji 

[SiKiceeded to the gddi 
of (Jondal,] 


Sangoji 

[Keceived the village of Ardoi 
in appanage.] 


Tejoji 


Togciji 

[Keeeived Rdjpnra 
and founded that 
tdluhali\. 


Hakoji 

[Received Biuldva 
and founded that 
tdlulxth\ 


Jasoji 
d. s, p. 


Sartilnji 
d. 6\ i\ 


I 

Bevoji 

1 

Hothiji 


[These two brothers conquered Kotra and re- 
moved their capital there, but dying childless 
were succeeded by their younger brother Bevoji], 


Bhoji’jljji 

d, s. p. 


Bdmanioji. 


Bhaguanji. 


Sabloji. 

Meroji, 

1 


Veroji 


Togoji. Khengdrji Mtiluji. 

j [Received Bagdadia]. 

Mulvoji (now a minor). 

Sangoji received Ardoi in about A.n. 1654-55, and after him 
the town and tdluhah was named Sangani. He was killed fighting 
with the Kathis at Eaiya, three miles west of Eajkot, in 1699^ and 
in concert with Eanmalji of Eajkot conquered Sardhar. He was 
succeeded by his son Tejoji, who died after a prosperous rule, iu a.b, 
1727. This wag the time when disorder was spreading rapidly in 
Sorath. The great Emperor Anrangzeb, whose name alone had 
sufficed to compel obedience, had been now dead for fourteen years 
and the imperial hold on the distant proyinces was slackeniag. The 
viceroys of Gujarat had enough to occupy their attention on the 
continent without iuterfering in the affairs of the peninsula, which 
was practically deprived of other aid and control than could be 
afforded by the /oe//dar of Jun%ad, and he found that it was alike 
could do to retain the home districts. The thdnahddrs if holding 
important charges like Mangrol and XJna, &c., erected them into 
states, while the smaller posts had to hold their own as they best 
could. The larger and smaller chiefs seized on the villages they held 
on farm, while the Kathis swept over the land like a pestilence. In 
this time of anarchy, the K|,this seized on Kotra (previously an 
, imperial thdncih)md Khum^in Vaijo Jogio made of it his eyrie, whence 
B 613-60 
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lie periodically issued forth, to xwage the country. Vaijo had made 
himself very obnoxious to the Gondal chieftain^ as well as to the 
S^nginis of Ardoi, and Jasaji and Sai'taiiji of Ardoi^ who were 
.KcraA Saxgani, warriors of some prowess, resolved to conquer the place. This they 
did after a gallant fight in A.n. 1750 and established themselves 
therein. At this time Kumbhoji II. of Gondal was a youth, but 
was sent by his father to arrange the Gondal-Kotra frontier. It was 
agreed by both parties to entrust the definition to an impartial 'patel 
who walked along the frontier with Kumbhoji on the right hand 
and Jasoji on the left. Jasaji carried his naked spear across his 
saddle-bow and now and then admonished the patel with the point, 
so as to make him swerve away from the Kotra and encroach on the 
Gondal land. The pate?, afraid of so doughty a warrior, kept edging 
away from him until by the time the definition was finished, a 
considerable amount of land was gained by Kotra. Kumbhoji 
observed what took place, and though he dared not then remonstrate, 
resolved to be avenged. An opportunity soon occurred. A bard was 
singing before Jasliji of the deeds of Sheshmalji of S^ela. Jasaji 
observed contemptuously ‘'what could Sasla^ (a hare) do.^ This was 
reported to Kumbhoji who invited Sheshmalji to Gondal on the 
occasion of some festival, and told him of the insulting words of J asaji, 
Sheshmalji vowed revenge if Kumbhoji would promise not to aid 
Kotra, and this Kumbhoji was only too glad to do. Now, at this time 
such of the Khumjins who had survived the expulsion from Kotra 
%vere in feud with the Sdngdnis, and had called to their aid the Kathis 
of Anandpur and Bhimora with a view of reconquering their former 
holding. Sheshmalji joined them, and in 1755 a great battle was 
fought at the village of Eajpipla, eight miles east of Kotra, The 
Sangauis were defeated and Jasaji and Sartdnji left on the field. 
Their memorial-stones stand at Eajpipla to this day. Devoji 
escaped to Kotra wounded, hut the enemy^s losses had "been severe 
also and they judged it prudent to rethe. Devoji now succeeded to 
tbe gddi but died the same year of his wound and was succeeded by 
his son Hothiji who reigned till 1812. Hothiji was, it may be said, 
/ the first chief of Kotra, and his long rule, together with the fact of 

his being alive at the time of Colonel Walker’s permanent settlement, 

J has caused Kotra to be also called Hothiji-na-Kotra or Hothiji’s 

I Kotra. Bhojrajjiin 1812 succeeded his father, and ruled till 1825, 

I :. ; when he died childless, and was succeeded by his brother Bamanioji, 

; He died in 1838 and was succeeded by his son Sabloji and he 

in 1840 by his son Meroji. Meroji lived till 1862 when he 
:i, died leaving his son Togaji a minor. This young chief was 

much addicted to wine and opium, so much so that during his 
lifetime Government were obliged to reduce his jurisdiction from 
' the fourth to the fifth class, and that failing to produce a salutary 

^ ; efiect, to appoint a manager for his estate. He died in 1879 leaving a 

^ ; son named Mulvoji, the present chief, also a minor. There are good 
, ; , public offices in Kotra and a school and post office. The population 
Hyi'. : J.' 1872 was 2510 and according. 
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to that of 1881 2317 souls. The fourth class jiirisdictioB was restored Chapter XIII. 
in August 1877 to tlie present manager. States aM Places. 

Kotra a separate tribute-paying idluhah oi the Halar kotea NIyaji. 

district^ situated on the north-west bank of the river Demai. 

It is about fifteen miles north of Rajkot, The takihah oonsistB of 
but one village. The tdluliddrs are Jadejds and BhayM of Dhrol, 

The population according to the census of 1872 was 1038 and 
according to that of 1881 1256 souls, 

Kotra Pitha is a separate tribute-paying of the Gohilvad Kotea Pitha. 
district under the Babra takikah, on the highroad from Rajkot to 
Bhavnagar. The tdlukah consists of thirteen villages including 
the chief town. The tdlulcddrs ore of the Vala tribe. It is 

about ten miles north-west of B4bra. The nearest railway station 
is Ohital which lies sixteen miles to the southward. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 2111 and according to that of 
1881 2318 souls. Formerly the N'avdnagar State had a share in 
the tdlukah including Kotra, but Colonel Keating© eliminated the 
Navanagar share, granting that state in compensation the two 
villages of Jangvar and Gund^lu. On the appeal of Havana gar, 
the Secretary of State sent back the case for further enquiry and 
3000 additional were granted to Havdnagar by an amicable 

agreement. Kotra Pitha is a picturesque town and is built on the 
summit of a small hill. 

Kotri, formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the Kotri. 
Babariav^d district, but is now under Jun%ad. It is a flourishing 
village and lies twelve miles north of Jafarabad, It is now under the 
jurisdiction of Jun%ad. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 1364 and according to that of 1881 1329 souls. The 
Grasid;3 are Bfibrias of the Varu and Dh^inkra tribes. 

Kovaiya, formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the Kovaiya. 
Bd.bai*iavad district, but now under Junagad, lies eight miles north- 
east of Jafardbad. Kovaiya is two miles north of the Indian Ocean. 

The Graslas are Bdbrias of the Lakhanotra tribe. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 499 and according to that of 
1881 434 souls, 

Kra"nkacll, with a population of 1405 in 1881, is said to derive Krankach. 
its name from the hrdnhachio creeper, which is very thorny. The 
river Shetrunji flows aboutamileandahalftothesouthof Krdnkach. 

About half a mile from Krankach the Gagdio, a very brackish salt 
stream, joins the river Shetrunji, which, though its water is sweet 
up to the point of junction with the Gagdio, is henceforward brackish. 

There is therefore a saying in the country which is constantly 
quoted to show the evil effect of bad company. 

The Gr^gdio has joined the Shetmnji.1 

There is a very sacred shrine of the Khodidr Mdta here, where 
several miracles are said to occur. Thus the lamps iu front of the 
mother are said to light themselves, and in the monsoon of a.d, 1845 
it is said to have rained ghi on the shrine of the Mata, which ghi ' 


1 The Gujarati runs ; Bhetrmihm Gdgdiyo hhalyo. 
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was picked up by several villagers now living. Near Krdnkacli is a 
hill called the Bavalo Dungar, in which there is a cave which used to 
be the residence of several Aghori Bavas. There is an old vdv or 
well with steps close to the village, in which are two small shrines^ 
one sacred to Shiva, and the other to his vehicle Nandi, the sacred 
bull. 


Kuba is a separate tribute-paying talukah of the Sorath district. 
It is situated about eight miles south *west of Manikvada civil station 
and fifteen miles south-west of Bagasra. The tcdiikddrs are N agars 
by caste, and are the majmiidiiTs of the Graekwar. The village was 
originally obtained in Am. 1834-35 from Nawab Bahadur Khan II. 
of Junagad by Majmud4,r Vrajdds Rangildas in .exchange for the 
rights purchased by the said Vrajd^s in the Visavadar parganah. 
The present tdliikddrs were, 1 Jadavrdi, 2 Trikamrdi, and SManirai, 
all sons of Vithalji Buch, husband of the only daughter of Vrajdas, 


h% having died without male issue. Of these Trikamr^i is dead 


leaving however a son named Trambakldl. Of the other two 
J4davrd,i by consent of the others exercises jurisdiction of the sixth 
class. There is a K^thi Mulgrasia in Kuba of the Harsurka branch 
of the Vala tribe, named Edna Naja. The population of Kuba 
according to the census of 1872 was 492 and according to that of 
1881 375 souls. 


Eluda is a small village on the southern shore of the Ean of 
Cutch, on the east bank of the small river called Godra. It belongs 
to the first class state of Dhrdngadra, and is famous for its salt-works 
where mddgra salt is manufactured of equal quality to that of 
Khdraghoda. It is about thirteen miles north-west of Dhrangadra 
and fifteen miles north-east of Halvad. The population according to 
the CGiisas of 1872 was 819 and according to that of 1881 1165 souls. 

Knndla, withapopulationof 10,700inl881,isoneofthe flourishing 
towns in Bhavnagar. The Kuudla soil is very fertile, and excellent 
cotton is grown here. Large crops are raised, too, by irrigation in 
the cold weather. Several wealthy bankers and merchants reside 
at Kuudla, which is also the head-quarters of the chief revenue officer 
of the parganah, Kuudla is famous for its manufacture of native 
saddles, horse cloths, saddle cloths, &c. It has a traveller's bungalow, 
a dispensax’y, a post office, and two schools. There aim also fair smiths 
and ironmongers. About three miles north-east of Kundla there is a 
very fine banian tree called the Suryavad. A horse fair was held at 
Kundla on the occasion of the visit of His Excellency Sir Phillip 
Wodehouse in 1875. A yearly fair is held in the dry bed of the 
Navli river every year on the 15th of the dark half of Shrdvan or 
August. The Kundlo river is said to be called Navli owing to its 
resemblance to the shape of a boat with its sloping banks. Navli 
means a small boat. 




Kundli is a village of the Dhandhuka sub-division of 
Ahmadahad, but is mentioned here as being the property of 
the KMchar K^this of P41y4d. It is about seven miles north of 
Bot^d and six miles south-west of Eanpur and is a station on the 
Bhavnagar- Wadhvran railway. The population accoi-diiig to the 
census of 1872 waU06,„an^ according to that of 1881 497 souls. 
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Kundliala was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdhiJmh of Cb 
tbe Babariavdd district^ but is now undex' Jun^gad. It is situated gtat 
about eight miles to the north of Bher&i bandar mid about seventeen ^ 
miles to the west of Mahuva. The Grrasids are Babri& of the 
Kotila tribe. The population aGCording to the census of 1872 was 
308 and according to that of 1881 368 souls. 

KurikaVaV Molioti is a large village of the Jetpur-Bilkha 
tdluhah about ten miles north of Bagasra. In the separation of 
interests among the Jetpur Kathis this village has fallen to the 
share of Vala Ala Bhima. It is a station on the Bhavnagar- 
Dhoraji line. Coming westward by rail from Bhavnagar it is the 
nearest station for Manikvada from which place it is fifteen or sixteen 
miles distant. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
2315 and according bo that of 1881 1937 souls. 

/ Kntia'lia is situated on the bank of the river Bluidar about 
twenty-five miles east of Porbandar. It is a fortified town^ and has 
an inner citadel, and is the head-quarters of a mahdl or revenue 
division. A valiivatddr or revenue official^ and a first- class 
magistrate reside here. The soil around Kutiana is vei'y fertile, and 
large crops are raised by irrigation. The population by the census 
of 1872 was 9912 souls, but this number decreased to 8177 in 1881^ 
consequent on the famine of 1878-79. The name Kutiana is said to 
be derived from a Charan female named Kunti who used to graze 
her flocks there, and eventually founded a nes or hamlet on the 
spot where the town now stands. This gradually grew into a 
village and was called after Kunti, Kuntiana, now corrupted into 
Kutiana. Old Kutidna or Sakuka-no-timbo is about a mile to the / 
west of the modern town, and there are the remains of the foundations j// 
of the fort; it fell waste in about a.d. 1200, and shortly afterwards ^ 
the present town was founded. There is an old well at old Kutiana 
which contains the image of a Kshetrapal or local deity, and newly 
married couples go thei’O to this day to make offerings and pay 
their adorations. This spot is said to have been the ancient 
Kondinpur, the residence of king Bhishmak the father of Rukmini 
the head wife of Krishna. She had heai'd of the fame of Krishna 
and wished to marry him, and he also was desirous of marrying her, 
but her brother Eukhmi or Eukhmaiyo interfered and persuaded 
Bhishmak to marry her to Shishupal the Rdja of Chedidesh. On 
hearing that this was settled Rukmini wrote a letter to Krishna at 
Dwarka entreating him to interfere and carry her off as else she 
would he married to Shishupal and that if he would not rescue her 
she would die. She said also in her letter, that it was not fit that 
the jackal should take the prey of the lion, and told him that he 
would find her at the temple of Ambika without the city the day 
before her nuptials with Shishupal. This note she despatched to 
Dwarka by a trusty Brahman. Krishna on reading it, at once set 
out and reached Kundinpur in one night ; and next morning carried 
off Rukmini on the morning of the wedding day. A great battle 
ensued with Shishupal and his men, but Krishna was victorious ; but 
Rukmini^s brother Rukhmaiyo who had taken an oath to slay Krishna 
and rescue his sister, or else never to re-enter the town, still pursued 
him. A battle was fought, but Rukhmaiyo was defeated and 
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captured^ and released only after Ms monstaclie bad been sliaven off 
with swords. Krishna then carried off Rukhmini to Madhavpur 
and there married her according to the Eakshas Viva ceremony, 
Eukhmaiyo, unable to re-enter Kundinpur^ established the village 
called Bhojkat about three miles south of Ku tiana. This village is now 
known as Katvaiia, Kutiana has always been famous for its bards 
and poets^ and the following celebrated bards and poets flourished 
there : (1) Bhat Eao Lakhan^ (2) Sorathia Sarasvat Vaikunth^ (3) 
Ksliatri ilard^s Bhagat, (4) Bh^t Thakurdas^ and (5) Bhat Bhupat- 
singh. Kutiana w^as called Muzafarabdd by the Muhammadans, 
because it is said that Sultan Muzafar Halim of Gujarat^ who when 
yet a prince was viceroy of Sorath^ was very fond of the place, and 
made it very populous and built the fort. In old Persian deeds, &c. 
this town is styled Muzafar^b^d, otherwise called Kutiana. There 
is an exceedingly interesting Persian inscription in the Jama mosque 
here, dated Sur San 940 equivalent to a.d. 1589 during the reign 
of Sultan Mahmud III. of Gujarat. This inscription declares the 
founder of the mosque to be one Ibrahim ISfizrim Jharmi or Nizami 
in the reign of the greatest of Saltans Mahmud Shah son of Latif 
Shah brother of Bahadur Shah son of Muzaffar Shdh son of Mahmud 
Shah son of Ahmad Shfi.h son of Muhammad Shah son of Muzaffar 
Shdh. The tomb of Nidmat Kh4n Lodhi is shown at the shrine of 
Pir Miskin Bh6h,. It bears a short Persian inscription saying that 
Ni^mat Khdn Lodhi drank the fatal draught of the cupbearer of 
death in the month of Eajab a.h. 1160 equivalent to a.d. 1747. A 
fair is held at this Pir’s shrine on the Muhammadan festival of the 
Sliabibarat ; the fair lasts six or three days. A fair lasting for two 
days is also held at the temple of the Nagmtth Mahadev on the 7th 
and 8th of the dark half of the month of S%rdvcm, Excellent clothes 
for both men and women are made here ; they are locally called 
hdclias^ lungMs, dhotarsy mirJchdnisy gajidnis, and aldyachds. 
Dyers also drive a flourishing trade here, binder Muhammadan rule 
it grew into a town, and the local governor, one Kalidd.s, surrounded 
it with a fort. When the Moghal power no longer prevailed in 
the province, Kutidna fell into the hands of the local Muhammadan 
garrison, who finally elected Nidmat Khdn Lodhi a,s their chief. 
Afterwards in a.d. 1750 they handed over the fort to Edna Sultdnji 
of Porbandar, but being dissatisfied with his rule, they again 
rebelled, and in a.d. 1759 betrayed the fort and town to one 
Hdshim Khdn an adopted son of Nawdb Bahadur Khdn. Divan 
Amarji,^ the celebrated Divdn of Junagad, conquered Kutiana 
from this, person in a.d. 1770. Afterwards, when the Nawab was 
inimical to the family of the Divdn, his brother Qovindji took 
shelter in Kutidna, and withstood the attacks of the Nawdb Hamid 
Khdn for one month, after which peace was concluded. Subsequent 
to this the ex-minister Kalidn Hirji seized on Kutiana, but was 
expelled by the Divan Eanchodji (son of the great Divdn Amarji) 
who expelled Mm in a.d. 1§02 on behalf of the Nawdb of Junagad, 

: in whose hands it remains. jSmall boats can sail from Kutidna to 
Navi mmediately after the Tainy season. 

once the capital, is now a flourishing village, with a 
/ ac(X)rding to t^^ of 1872, but" this 
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number decreased to 1404 in 1881 consequent on tbe famine of €liapter XIII, 
1S78-79, Tliere are the ruins of the old palace, &c., and one or two Places 

large wells built of cut-stone. Kuva is famous for excellent honey. 

It was founded in Samvat 1398 (a.d. 1342) by EaJ Udayasinghji. 

• Kuva'dva, commonly called Kuarva, is a populous village of KuvAdva^ 

the Kajkot state and is the head-quarters of a maMl or revenue 

sub-division of a parganah. It is about ten miles north-east of 

Eajkot and is situated on the highroad to Wadhwan civil station 

from which it is fifty-six miles distant. There is a good dharmshdla 

at Kuarva and the village is nine miles distant from the Bamanbor 

traveller's bungalow. Kuarva is famous for its limestone which 

is an excellent building stone. There is a good market for at 

this place^ as it is near the extensive grazing grounds of the Thanga 

and Mandav ranges of hills. There is a letter-box and a school- 

house at Kuarva. The population according to the census of 1872 

was 1939 and according to that of 1881 2113 souls. 

La'kha^pa'dar is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah belonging LIkhIpIbar. 
to the Vala Kathis, and is the site of an Agency tkdnah. It is a 
tdlukah of but the one village of LakhdpMar, and is situated about 
twenty miles south of Amreli and nine miles west-south-west of 
Kundla, on the southern bank of a small tributary of the Shetrunji 
river. The tdlukddr exercises seventh class jurisdiction in Lakh^l- 
padar, the residuary jurisdiction being exercised by the Agency. 

The population according to the census of 1872 was 493 and 
according to that of 1881 413 souls. There are both a post oflGlce 
and school at Lakhapddar. The water of Ldkh^padar is reputed to 
be very unwholesome. 

Lakhtar, situated about thirteen miles north-east of Wadhwd.n Lakhtar. 
and twenty miles north of Limhdi, is a state consisting of forty-one 
villages. The chief, who is a Jh41a Eajput by name Karansinghji, 
exercises jurisdiction of the third class. Lakhtar is a station on the 
Ahmadabad-Wadhwan branch of the B. B. and C. I. Eailway, hut 
the station is one mile distant from the town. The state . of Lakhtar 
is usually called Than- Lakhtar as it comprises the small lordship 
of Than in the Monday hills. There is a dharmshdla at 
the railway station and a made-road connecting the station with 
the town. The Lakhtar tank is good and has been deepened 
during the recent famine years. Abhyesinghji, son of Eaj S^hib 
Chandrasinghji of Halvad, received Lakhtar in appanage, and founded 
the house of Lakhtar. There is a post office and school and 
dispensary at Lakhtar. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 3780 and according to that of 1881 4,127 souls. 

It is said that while the Lakhtar tdlukah alone was granted to 
Abhyesinghji, or Abhyer4,jji as he was called, from the Dhr^ngadra 
gdd% he while yet a hunvar at Halvad, conquered Than and the 
surrounding country and villages from the Babrias, This part 
of the country was in those days covered with dense forests, and 
abounded in lions and other wild beasts. Abhyerajji conquered 
it and held it in addition to Lakhtar. This conquest of Thdn is 
said to have been made in about A.n. 1604-15. Abhyerajji was 
succeeded by his son Vajer4/jji, who was a devoted worshipper 
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of Eancliodji, one of the many manifestations of Krishna. Hence 
Lakhtar is still sometimes called Eanchodpuri. The images of 
Eanchodji brought by Vajerajji from his maternal uncle at 
Dimgarpur are still in the Lakhtar Darbar. Wajerajji was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sheshmalji and he by his son Gopdlsinghji. 
Gopalsins-hii was succeeded by his son Karansinghji who accom- 


wlio had usurped the gddi of that state. They dethroned Hardholji 
and reinstated the rightful heir Jam Raisinghji. Karansinghji 
was succeeded by his son Abhyerajji IL who was for some time 
in outlawry against the authority of the Sorath foujddr. He w^s 
succeeded by his son Raidharji and he by his son Chandrasinghji. 
Chandrasinghji was succeeded by his son Prathirdjji who was the 
ruling chief at the time of Colonel Walker’s settlement. He died 
in AJ‘ 3 . 1835 and was succeeded by his son Vajerajji II. who died in 
A.i). 1846, and was succeeded by his son Karansinghji, on the 15th 
June 1846 when he was but five months old. This chief is still on 
the gddi* 

Lalpur is the chief town of the mahdl of the same name ; it 
is about twenty-four miles south of Kav^nagar, and according to 
the 1872 census had a population of 2177, but this number fell to 
2062 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 1878-79. 

Lalia'd is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the Jhdldvad 
district, and is subordinate to the Bhoika thdnali, from which it 
lies eleven miles to the eastward. It is about three miles north-east 
of Chuda railway station. The tdluhah consists of but one village. 
The tdhihddrs are Jh^tla Rajputs and Bhayad of Limbdi. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 714 and according 
to that of 1881 783 souls. 

La'tll, a village of the Gondal state about one mile south of the 
river Bhadar, is distant about twenty miles west-south-vrost of 
Dhoraji, eleven miles south-west of Upleta, and about one and a half 
miles south-east of Ganod, had a population of 993 souls according 
to the census of 1872, and according to that of 1881 839 souls. Lath 
was originally a Ghud^sama holding and the head of a cliordsi or 
group of eighty-four villages. It gave its name to the L^thia 
Chudasamas and is usually associated in common parlance with 
Bhimora as Lath-Bhimora. Both these were Ohndasaina villages in 
common with the entire Ohoi*asi, but both have fallen under Gondal 
with the Upleta mahdl* 

La'tRi. This town is the capital and chief town of the state of 
the same name which consists in all of eight villages under the 
Kathiawar agency.^ The chief whose name is Bapublia is a minor, 
The state jurisdiction is of the fourth class, and is exercised by 
K^rbhdri Mdnikl£ Ladha Mehta on behalf of the minor. The 
/ ^founder of the Lathi house was Sprang ji one of the sons of Gohil 


Mkhanka, Jun^pAdal in the 
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Sejakji tlie common ancestor of the BMvnagar, P^litana^ and Chapter XIII* 
Latlii houses. Sarangji^s sister married the Chudasama chieftain gtates and Place 
of Juuagad, and Sarangji accompanied her thither. The Rao j atju 
bestowed on him and his uterine brother Shahji the Arthila chovisi 
near Kiindia. Sarangji gave Shahji the Mandvi Tapa, and him- 
self made his head-quarters at Arthila. His descendants ruled here 
for four generations after him, when Ra Mandlik of Jundgad 
conquered and sacked Arthila and slew Dudoji the then ruling 
chieftain. After this^ this branch of the Gohils withdrew to Lathi 
which they hold to this day. In comparatively modern times the 
Lathi chieftain bestowed a daughter in marriage on Damaji Gaekwar 
giving with her as a dowry the tcUakah of Chabhdria^ now called after 
Damaji, Damnagar. The reason of this was that the Lathi chieftain 
was unable to pay bis tribute, and was besides much harassed hy 
the chiefs of Bliavnagar and Palitdna, as well as by a factious 
Bhayad and the predatory Kathis. After this alliance, the Gaekwar 
protected Lathi, and it was forgiven the payment of all tribute 
except a horse, which is presented yearly by this state to the 
Gaekwdr. But the Damnagar was severed from, the state 

for ever ; and the Lathi Bh%ad became some separate tribute- 
paying states, while others fell under Bhavnagar or Paiifcana. Lathi 
is a station on the Bhavnagar -Gondal Railway, the station being 
about a mile south of the town, and according to the census of 1872 
had a population of 4802 and according to that of 1881 4384 souls. 

It is situated thirteen miles north-east of Amreli, nine miles south- 
east of Babra, and about fifty-five miles west of Bhavnagar. There 
is a post oflice, telegraph office, and school here, as well as a 
dispensary. 

Lilia Mohota with a population of 1867 in 1881 is one of the Lilia Mohota, 
chief markets of the Lilia sub-division of Bhavnagar. There are 
wealthy ray at s and cultivators here. The trade, however, is princi- 
pally dependent on Kundla and Amreli. 

Limbda is situated on the Bhavnagar and Rajkot highroad, and Ltmbda. 
is close to the Jalia station on the Bhavnagar- Gondal railway. The 
station is situated about one and a half miles to the west of Limbda. 

The population of Limbda according to the census of 1872 was 1327 
and according to that of 1881 1206 souls. Limbda is a separate 
tribute-paying tdliihah of the GohilvM district, and is subordinate 
to the Songad tlidnah. The tdluhah consists of three villages, and the 
tdluMdfs are Gohil Rajputs and Bhayad of Lathi. The villages 
are Limbda, Ingorala, and Kampaldi. Limbda is eighteen miles 
west-north-west of Songad, eighteen miles oast-north-east of 
L4thi, and thirty-seven miles west of Bhavnagar. 

Limbdi is the capital of the state of the same name enjoying Limbdi. 
second class jurisdiction and consisting of thii'ty-nine villages under 
the Kathiawar Agency. Certain other villages of the Barvala 
parganah are under the Dhandhuka sub-division of the district of 
Ahmadabad. The town is situated on the north bank of the 
Bhogavo river, which is called after it the Limbdi-Bhog^vo in 
j contradistinction to the Wadhwd^n river of the same name. Limbdi 
lies about fourteen miles south-east of Wadhw^n city, eighteen miles 
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nortii-east of Ranpnr^ and ninety miles north-west of Bliavnagar. It is 
a station on the Bh^vnagar-Wadhwan railway. There is a telegraph 
office, post office, and dispensary here, as well as other public build« 
ings. Tbe population according to the census of 1872 was 13,224 
and according to that of 1881 12,874 souls. The Limbdi house is 
sprung from Harpaidev, the common ancestor of the Dhrangadra 
and Limbdi houses. Harp^lder had three sons, the eldest of whom 
was Sodhoji the founder of , the house of Dhrangadra, who suc- 
ceeded him on the g&di ; the second son was M^nguji the founder 
of the house of Limbdi, who received the Chor^sis of Jambu and 
Kimdni in appanage, and ruled there; the third son was Shehhrajji 
who received Sachana and Ghor Vadodra. Mangaji was succeeded 
by his son Madhup41 or Munjpil, who married a daughter of the 
Chudasama Etlo of Junagad, by whom he had a son called 
Dhaval commonly called Dhamal. Dhamai married the daughter 
of Vaja Palaji of Veraval Patan who gave Dhamal with his 
^daughter seven villages in dowry. He ruled in Jambu till Samvat 
^ 1250 (a.i). 1194) when the Muhammadans under Sultan Kutb-ud- 
din Eibak of Delhi invaded his country and drove him forth. He 
now retired to his father-in-law’s court, and there by his aid con- 
quered forty-one other villages on the sea-coast. He founded 
also a new village called after him Dh^mlej which he made his 
capital. After the Muhammadans had retired, he went back to 
Jdmbu ; but as it was waste, he returned to Dhamlej leaving a 
garrison at Jambu and Kundni. His descendants may still be 
found on the sea-coast and are called Dhdmlejia Jhalas. He was 
succeeded by his son Kaluji who removed from Dhamlej to Kundni 
and made the latter town his capital. His son was Dhanraj whose 
son was Lakho. He was succeeded by his son Bhojrajji I. and he 
by his son Karansinghji. Karansinghji was succeeded by his son 
Abkaranji and Askaranji by his son Saghoji. All these chiefs ruled 
at Kundni, now and then visiting Jambu. Sdgboji’s son Sheshmalji 
however, made Jambu bis residence, and his son Sarangji resided 
at Jasdan, then the chief town of a Chovisi near Kundni. At this 
time the Jhalas of this house appear to have constantly changed 
their residence, and to have alternately made their capital at Kundni 
and Jambu according as occasion served. Thus Lakhoji son of 
Sarang*]! ruled at Jambu and Kundni, residing alternately at each 
as convenient. Vajerajji his son did in like manner, but though 
Jambu was the most ancient possession, Kundni (probably from 
its secure position) was the favourite residence. Nagji I succeeded 
Vajerajji, and he appears to have added the Chorasi of Shiani to 
the possessions of his house. The bards say of him the following 
couplet^ : 

The Jhdla of Kundni is renowned, 

; ; - The Lord of Jd,mbu is famous, 

His gddi consists of four Ohorasis, 

, - , , Kagajan, lord of men. 

' c He is said to have had some warfare with Sultan Ahmad of 
. After his death, his son Udebhanji succeeded him who 
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rebuilt tlie fort of Jambu. Udebbanji was succeeded by Khetoji I . ; 
Klietoji by bis sou Bbojrajji and Bbojrajji II. by bis son 
N4gji IL, and be by bis son Kbetoji IL wbo ruled at Knndni and 
was a famous and daring warrior. His greatest exploit was cai'ry- 
ing oft* the bride of Godba Vagbela of Sardbai\ Slie was the 
daughter of the Sarvaiya Rao of Bbadli and was traTelling to her 
biisband^s bouse at Sardbar with tbe marriage procession. On 
tbe way tbe procession baited near tbe tank of Kundni, where 
Kbetoji happened to be exercising bis horse. As they drew near^ 
Kbetoji s turban accidentally fell off and bis long hair streamed 
down bis back on to bis horse, Tbe bride admired bis horseman- 
ship, as w^ell as bis manly face, and asked tbe Sardbar slave girl, 
wbo was with her in tbe chariot, wbo the horseman was. Regarding 
this tbe bards say^ : 

The Yaghcla’s marriage procession came and alighted at the tank, 

There the handsome Jliala chieftain Khetshi was exercising his horse , 

The turban fell from Khetshi’s head, and his hair fell down loose, 

The lady’s mind became enamoured of him, as the snake clingeth to the 
saiidai-treo. 

The slave girl replied, ^ How should I know ; what I have to do 
with him ? ^ The bride however again asked her, when she replied 
angrily, ^ Do you wish to run away to him tbat you ask about 
him so ? ^ On her saying this tbe bride became very angry with 
bar, and at last learnt from her that tbe man w’-as Kbetoji Mak- 
vano. She then sent him a message, begging him to take her 
and swearing tbat if be refused her request she would commit 
suicide and thus be would be answerable for her death, and tbat 
if be were a Ksbatri be would never refuse her offer. On 
receiving this message Kbetoji went into tbe town and sent bis 
minister to request the marriage party to stay there for tbe night. 
They willingly agreed and came to the palace. Here the biide 
was taken to tbe apartments of Kbetojfs women, but tbe rest of 
tbe party were allotted a separate lodging. After she had partaken 
of food the bride said to Khetoji, ^ As you are so brave, you -wil] 
not fear to keep me/ Tbe following verses are said by the bards 
regarding her message to Kbetoji^: 

The lady sent her slave girl, 

Listen Makvana Kb eto, 

Know you that I will wed a Jhala husband, 

Or else I will immediately give up my life ? 

Khetoji was much perplexed bow to act, and summoned his 
relations and ministers, and told them what had happend. After 
much consideration they replied, that as she bad come of her own 
accord, they thought it would not be right to refuse to protect 
her, especially as if she were to commit suicide they would by 
refusing her protection be morally guilty of her death. At tbe 
worst there could be but a battle, and of that they did not fear tbe 
result. Then tbe bride was told tbat Khetoji would keep her. So 

^The Gujardti runs: Vdgheldni jdn dvi saromr utari; Tydn Ohkogdlo jhal 
Khetshi gliodo hhelme ; Khetshi shirmoUyo hkaso jdnike chhuta kesh ; man bdim moki- 
rahyun jyain chandanane lapetd shesha, 

2 The Gujardti is : Bdlye vaddran mokali^ mn Kheta Mukavhi ; Vanm hun Jhdh 
mrjdnaje, Nike palamdn ehhdndu prdna. 
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when on tlie morrow the company were ready to proceed^ the 
bride delayed to join them. After waiting some time the Sardhar 
Vadaran said that it was no use delaying further as it was clear 
that she intended to live with Khetoji. When the men of the 
party heard this they wmre greatly angered, and prepared to fight, 
but being but few in number were all slain, and the slave girl 
alone escaped alive to Sardhar and told Godha Vaghela what had 
happened, and that the bride had ran away to Makvtoa Khetoji and 
that the escort had been slain. Godha V%hela vowed revenge and 
obtaining the aid of Eao of Bhadli he marched upon Kundni. 
Khetoji met them in battle and repulsed the Sarvaiyas, but was 
slain fighting with the Vaghelas. He is said (like Mokhera Gohil) 
to have fought, after losing his head, until his body reached the 
wall of Kundni, His defeat of the Sarvaiyas is commemorated in 
the following lines^: 

In the battle-field of Kundni 
Khetoji, the lord of men, was playing, 

Bhadli was defeated 
The city of the Sarvaiyas. 

After the death of Khetoji Godha Ydghela conquered Kundni 
and afterwards subdued Jasdan, while the Sultan of Ahmadabad 
Mahmud Begada seized on both Jdimhu and Shiani. Khetoji 
is said to have died in a.d. 1486, He was succeeded by his son 
Sagboji who wandered about at tie head of 500 horse, seeking a 


chance to 


himself on Godha Vagi) ela, but without suc- 


cess, and finally he took shelter in his Bhayad^s village of Jhob^la 
about ten miles from Limbdi. When Godha Vaghela heard of his 
retreat he marched on Jliobala at the head of 200U horse. Saghoji, 
not daring to resist so large a force, retired with his horsemen. As 
he passed by the village of Vejisial, a shepherd of Sardhar saw 
him thus I'etreating and said to a Kundni shepherd named Viso 
who was by at the time, ^ See your chief is running away from 
my chief and his horsemen.^ Viso replied, ^ My chief would never 
fly, it must be your chief who is flying.'* When however Sdglioji 
drew near he recognized him and begged him to halt there. 
Saghoji said that he was being pursued by a large force of YagheMs 
and that it would be absurd for him to make a stand against them. 
Viso however said that there were 8000 Bharvads or shepherds in 
the village who had come to celebrate marriages, and that they 
would all willingly assist him. On his insisting much that Saghoji 
would be victorious, that chief remained. Shortly after Godha 
Vaghela arrived with his 2000 horsemen. The Bharvads however, 
who were well armed with bows and arrows as well as s^vords and 
shields, attacked them desperately and threw their ranks into 
confusion. Seeing this Sighoji charged them at the head of his 
500 men and pierced Godha Vaghela to the heart with a lance 
thrust. After the death of Godha the Vaghelas fled, and Saghoji 
took possession of Viso'^s village of Dhanvana. He now planned 
with Viso the recovery of Jambu from the Salt4.n’s thdjiahddr and- 
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commenced lulling that officer into security by constantly inviting Chapter XIII- 
him and his men to entertainments and feasting them liberally, and Places- 

Finally the fJidnahrkU' and his men were assassinated at one. of 

these feasts while Viso went to Ahinadabad and by bribing the LmBni. 

Sultan’s ministers obtained dbfarmdn for Jambu and Shidni in his 
name and that of Saghoji^ on condition of their paying the stipu- 
lated annual S^hoji accordingly returned to Jdmbu_y from 

which the Sultanas garrison was withdrawn. After a long and 
successful rule Saghoji died and was succeeded by his son 
Sodhoji who was succeeded by his son Askaranji, who was 
succeeded by his son Aderajji, who was succeeded by his son 
Verisalji^ all of whom reigned at Jambu. Askaranji II.^, son of 
this Verisalji^ removed his capital from Jambu to Shiaui. 

Askaranji was succeeded by his son Aderajji II. This chief 
was once encamped with 150 horsemen near the tank of his 
village of Ghdghrebia. It so happened that Chandrasinghji of 
Wadhwan^ who was returning to Wadhwan after the conquest of 
Metli, passed near Gaghretia^ and seeing the trees by the tank 
desired to camp there. He sent therefore a Oharan to request. 

Aderajji to move his camp. When the Ohdran had delivered the 
message Aderajji replied, ^ You go another way, I shall not move 
from my father^s land.^ The Oharan returned and told Chandra- 
singhji tha's Aderajji refused to move. The Oharan then endeavoured 
to persuade Chandrasinghji to go some other way, but he would 
not consent and rode straight towards the camp. J usfc as Aderajji 
was preparing for battle 200 cartmen of Jambu came and paid 
their respects to him and asked him why he was so perturbed. 

He replied, ^ Chandrasinghji of Wadhwan is coming at the head of 
300 horse to fight with me.-^ The Vohoras of Jambu said, ^ We have 
200 carts and in each cart are two musketeers/ On this the 
Thakor instructed them to draw up their carts in two lines so that 
Chandrasinghji must pass between them, and directed them not to 
fire until all the horsemen should be between their lines. They 
accordingly drew up their carts as he had directed, and just then 
Chandrasinghji^s drums gave notice of his approach. When he and 
all his men had passed in between the lines of carts, the cartmen 
began to fire. Many of the Wadhwan men were killed and the rest 
fled to Kerala whither Aderajji pursued them, Chandrasinghji and a 
few horsemen escaped to Wadhwdn. The bards commemorate this 
battle as follows : 

The sky was shaken and the Kagi moved, 

The brave and warlike Ado and Gh^ndo were enraged ; 

The two kings were strong armed like Yam, 

They two were very powerful and of immeasurable strength, 

Perfect in all stratagems and as death to their enemies, 

The illustrious Jhalas were of such strength as is rarely met. 

These two strong-handed ones advanced and attacked each other, 

As they advanced the two IVIals^ became furious ; 

The son of Easangh much resembled Eavan 

But Ado stood firm like Earn, K . ■ 

. 

When these lines were repeated before Chandrasinghji he ordered i 


1 The Shesh nag who supports the earth on his head, 

2 Mai means an athlete, a wrestler. 
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the Oharans to leave his territories. They replied that they were not 
to blame as they had warned him not to fight, but he had persisted 
in doing so and thus had suffered defeat. Ohaiidrasingbji however 
wnmkl not relent, and the Charans betook themselves to Adm'ajji 
and requested him to provide for them, and he gave them the village 
of Mithapur. As however the vicintiy of Mithapnr was covered 
with dense jungle in which robbers took shelter and -wild beasts 
abounded, the Charans came back to Aderaj ji and asked for a village 
in sight of his palace. He gave them therefore the village of dhanidi 
about four miles from Limbdi. Aderajji was succeeded by his son 
Verisalji who was succeeded by his son Harbhamji L who removed 
tlie capital to Limbdi. Some say that Limbdi was acquired from 
the Chudasamas, while others say it was populated by the Jh^las. 
Harbhamji was continually at warfare with the Kathis especially 
those of Paliad. His younger brother Amarsingh was killed 
fighting with these Kathis when Harbhamji was absent on a pilgrim- 
age to Ambaji. When Harbhamji heard what had happened he 
promptly i^eturned and had a battle with the Kathis, and defeating 
them avenged his brotheris death. He died in a.d. 1786 and was 
succeeded by his son Harisingh. It was during the rule of this 
chieftain that Colonel Walker^s perpetual settlement of tribute 
claims was concluded. He died in a.b. 1825 and was succeeded 
by his son Bhojrajji who died in A.i). 1887 and was succeeded by 
his son Harbhamji II. who after a brief reign died on the 8 th 
January 1856 and was succeeded by his brother Fatehsingh who 
died in January 1862 leaving a son, a minor, by name Jasvantsinghji, 
the present chief. Jasvantsinghji was educated at the Rajkumar 
College at Eajkot. Government assumed the management of Limbdi 
in 18G7 as the mother 'of Jasvantsinghi did not conduct affairs 
satisfactorily. Jasvantsinghji afterwards visited England in company 
wnth Jfr. Macnaghten, the Principal of the Rajkumar College. He 
was placed in charge of his state in 1876 and since that date has 
mane,ged it in a very creditable manner. 

Lodhva, This village lies about seven and a half miles to the 
east-south-east of Sutrapada. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 1478 souls, but this number diminished to 1405 in 1881 
after the famine of 1878-79. The population consists chiefly of Ahirs 
with a fair sprinkling of other castes. Ahir Bhfoo Bhagvan of 
the Bholo tribe attained distinction in former times as having fought 
gallantly with Kathi Jodha Dh^xiani when in outlawry. There are 
many bardic verses about this, but it is a singular fact that these 
Ahirs claim their descent from the Jethvas and are described in this 
poem as so descended. Thus in the following lines this Ahir is called 
the lord of Barda and also as Jethva, This shows that the Jethvas^ 
origin probably is from the Mer clan and that they ax^e merely the 
R4j Shdkha of that tribe. The lines are as follows ; 

Th 6 enemies were felled by volleys of musketry, certain strong men 
opposed them ; 

> . 4 ,; The Lord of Barda uttered warlike shouts, BMn Bhagvan now opposed 
' j at closed quarters ; 

opposing army some were slain and some fled; the stern Jethva 
; force, ' 
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Some of the Dhandnis quitted the field never again to harass Lodhva. 

The Kathidiii says, Kdthis, are you going to Lodhva to lose 

youx’ honour ? 

Doubtless another Bhdn Jethva has arisen, or another hero named Yijo 
has been found in the house of the Bhola, 

The Jethva uproots every one in the battle; the Jethva deals many 
sword cuts., 

The wives of the enemy say, he disperses the troops of our army, 

The stern Jethva is aroused at Lodhva, at Lodhva such a demon has 
appeared; now no enemy will again trouble Lodhva; for at Lodhva 
Pitho has seized their horses. 

There are some good salt-works at Lodhwa, and one or two beauti- 
ful groves of mangoes and other trees. 

Lodhika is a separate tribute-paying estate divided into two 
shares, each shareholder having sixth class jurisdiction. It is 
situated fifteen miles south-west of Rajkot and fifteen miles north-west 
of Clondal. It is the head-quarters of an Agency thdnah. The entire 
estate consists of twelve villages. The population of Lodhika accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 was 955 and according to that of 1881 1810 
souls. ThiQ tdlukddrs are J^dej a Rajputs and Bh^ad of Rajkot. 

Loliya'na, about thirty four miles north-west of Bhdvnagar, lies 
on the southern bank of the Glielo river. It used to be considered in 
Mulkgiri times under the Muhammadans that Sorath commenced at 
Loliyana. Loliyilna was an early conquest of the Muhammadans, 
who kept a strong iAd7^a/^ here, and the Loliyana thmmhddr was an 
important person in the local politics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The population according to the census of 1872 was 387 
souls. The Loliyana minaret is 188 feet high, and visible for some 
distance. 

LungMa is a separate tribute-paying state under the 
Li^khdpadar thdnah from which it is distant about eighteen miles 
to the west-north-west. It is about eight miles south-east of 
Mauikvara and six miles south of Bagasra. The tdlnkddrs are 
Kathis of the Vala tribe. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 1089 and according to that of 1881 851 souls. 

Ma'dliaYpur is a comparatively modern acquisition of the 
Porbandar state, and was purchased in the eighteenth century a.d. 
by the Raua from the Desayas of Mangrol, It is an exceedingly 
ancient town and contains an old temple of Krishna, who is 
worshipped here under the name of Md;dhav Rai. It is here that 
Krishna, after carrying off Rukmini, married that lady, and after 
him the town is named Madhavapur. The population of Madhava- 
pur and Mul -Madhavapur according to the census of 1872 was 2792 
persons, but in 1881 it had decreased to 2667 after the famine of 
1878-79. The temple of Madhav Rai is situated within the fort, the 
old one having become rained, a new one was built and the image 
of MMhav Rai installed therein. There is a still older temple of 
Madhav Rai at Mul-Madhavpur which is attributed to R^ja Anang 
Pdl Tuar. In the rainy season the floods caused by the Bh^dar and 
Ojhat rivers reach as far as Mal-M^dhavapur. Madhavapur is a mere 
roadstead and not a regular port, and trade seems decreasing yearly. 
In 1881-82 the exports were Rs. 11,684 and the imports Rs, 11,116, 
but these fell to Rs. 5800 and Rs. 9112 in 1882-83, 
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Ma'ha'devpura. This village is now waste/ but its land is 
cultivated from Trapaj. The village is built in a commanding 
position^ and is surrounded by a fort. Dr. Biihler (Indian Antiquary, 
vol. VI. p. 10) identifies it with Maheshvaradasenaka of the copper- 
plate of Dharasena L This identification appears oorrect, and it 
seems probable that the village of Devli, which is some six; or seven 
miles south of Trapaj, may correspond to Devabhadri-pallika 
mentioned in the same grant. . The waste site of Mdhadevpura lies 
about three miles to the south-east of Trapaj. 





Malmva. The ancient name of this town, which is situated in 
^ north latitude 21° 6^ and east longitude 71° 49' on the shore of the^;^ 
Arabian Sea, was Moherak. It is about fifty-five miles south- we“^t 
of Bbavnagar, and lies on the west bank of the river Malan. It had 
a population of 13,704 in 1881 . Near to this town on the sea-shore is 
the small village of Katpur, called by the Muhammadans Kutbpur. 

The Hindus declare that Katpur was originally called Kundaupur, 
and was the residence of Raja Bhishmak, the father of Rukmani. 

She was betrothed to Shishupal, the Raja of Chedi Desh, but being 
enamoured of Krishna, she requested him to carry her off. He 
consented and carried her off, but was pursued by her brother 
Rukhmaiyo, who overtook him near Bhddrod. Here a battle was 
fought, in which Rukhmaiyo was defeated, and Krishna carried 
Rukmani off to MMhavpur, where he married her. Afterwards 
Katpur was called Kanakavati Nagri after Kanaksen Chavada, who 
is said to have settled here. One Bh^i,vad Shah, a Jain by faith, is said 
to have been granted the town of Mahuva in indm by king Viki^am. 

He had a son named Javad Shah, who was even more renowned 
than his father (Ras Mala, New Edition, pp. 7-8). This Javad Sh4h 
is said to have been a contemporary of Kanaksen Oliavada of 
Kankdvati. Many years after this Mahuva was conquered by 
Bhoj Vala of Talaja, regarding which conquest the following 
couplet is current^ : 

Mahuva and the river Mdlan, 

Third the Vasi Taiav. 

Bj thy shouting at them 
They have been ruined, oh Bhojla. 

Later on the Suddvav inscription seems to show that Mahuva and v 
its vicinity was subject to the Vajas. This inscription is dated 
Samvat 1737 (a,b. 1381). It was built by Jalu Devi, wife of Varnan, 
minister of the V4ja king Sad. After him she named it the Suda 
V4v. 

After this, but in what year is not clear, Mahuva became subject 
to the Sultans of Gujarat. Madhumavti is the saiiscritized name 
of this town subsequent to A.n, 1400. The inscription in the • 
Lakshmi-Ndrayan temple at Mahuva distinctly mentions the names 
, of Mahuva as follows: In the SatyaTug, Dharmaranya; in the 
; Dvdp^r Yug, Satyamandir ; in the Treta Yug, Vedbhuvan; and 
in the Kali Yug, Moherak. The inscription in the Lakshmi 

. ruus: Mdlan nadi, Triju VdsitaUv, Te uparndnlcJd 
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Narayan temple at Maliwa dated Samvat 1500 (a.d. 1444)^ noticed 
above^ speaks of Mabuva as Madlinmavti. Mabuva was a port of 
some trade nnder botb tbe Gujarat Sultans and fcbe Moglial 
Emperors. At tke collapse, bowever, of tke Mogbal power in tbe 
eighteenth century, in about a.d. 1740, tbe Mabuva thmiahdfvr^ a 
Kbaredia Sipabi by caste, became independent. Eleven years later, 
namely, in a.d. 1751j Mabuva was conquered from the Kharedia by 
Viso Khasia and'^Misri Kbasia, and in a.d. 1784 they were expelled 
by Tbakor Yakbatsingbji of Bbavnagar, since which time tbe town 
has remained a Bbavnagar possession. There is an old mosque at 
Mabuva on the north side of tbe town outside tbe Bhadrod gate. 
In this is an inscription in Arabic dated Snr San 826 in tbe reign of / 
Sultan Ahmad of Gujarat, vStating that this mosque was built byi 
Malik Asar-ul-malik bin Malik Jaubor. There are also some Jain 
temples of Sammt 1500 (a.d. 1444) , On tbe sea-shore bet ween Katpiir 
and Nikol is an ancient temple of BbavaniMata, almost covered by the 
drifting sand. Four fairs, attended by about 5000 people, are held 
here during the year, namely on Ohaitra slvud loth or April, Shrdvcm 
shucl ]5tb, and Shrdvmi Vad 30tb or August, and A'i^hvin shxtd 15tb 
or October. The soil of Mabuva is very fruitful, and mangoes are 
grown hero equal, if not superior, to Bombay mangoes. There are 
two gardens at Mabuva where tbe betel-vine is cultivated. The 
branching palmyra, or Ravan Tad, grows here. Tbe Darbar has a 
lai'ge plantation of coc^anuts and other trees here, covering a space 
of about 1500 acres, which is watered by irrigation channels. There 
are 170,000 cocoanut trees alone, and altogether about 340,000 
trees in all. There is a cotton steam press here belonging to tbe 
Bbavnagar Mills and Press Company Limited. Many of the 
Mabuva merchants are both wealthy and enterprising. There is a 
Darbari bungalow here, a dispensary and a dfmrmBhdla. There is a 
Anglo- vernacular school here, and also a girls^ school. The principal 
expoi’t trade of Mabuva is cotton to Bombay. The "principal 
import is timber, imported from Daman, Basseiu, and Malabar. 
Grain is imported from Bombay and Karachi, and there 
is a miscellaneous trade with Muscat, Aden, &o. There are some 
good turners in Mabuva, who manufacture cots or dhoUas^ ci'adles 
or ixdlnds, and many kinds of wooden toys. One or two of these 
men also work in ivory, and make little boxes, chessmen, &c. &c. 
Surma or Sulphuret of Antimony is prepai'ed at Mabuva and 
exported to the neighbouring towns. There is a light-house on a 
bluff commanding the Mabuva hai’bour and the Katpur bay. The 
light is catoptric of the fourth order, and is situated ninty-nine feet 
above highwater. 

Mallliva is a separate tribute -paying estate situated in the 
Halar division and subordinate to the Lodliika thdnah from which it 
lies about twelve miles to the north-east. It is only three miles 
south-west of Rajkot. The tdluhddrs are Jadejfe, and Bh4y5»d of 
Sh^hpur. The population of Mabuva according to the census of 
1872 was 246, and according to that of 1881 236 souls. 

Majevadi is a walled town with an inner citadel, and is 
Bituated on the north bank of the river IJben. It was here that 
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according to one legend Eamk Deydi liyeci in the potters lioiise 
before her marriage with. Ra Khengar. The popniafcion consists 
chiefly of Khojas and Kanbis. It was formeily the head- quarters 
of a malidly but is now subordinate to Vad^L The population was 
1971 souls according to the census of 1872 and increased in 1881 
to 2102. In A.n. 1798 Ahmin Sahib^ son of Jamjar Hamid^ an 
ofiBcer of the Gaekwar, cannonaded the fort until a heavy tribute 
was agreed upon^ on receiving which he retired. 

Malia (Hatti)^ situated on thebanb of the river Megal, is the head- 
quarters of a mahdl or revenue sub -division^ and a valiivatddr or 
revenue collector^ and a first class magistrate reside here, Malia is 
about eighteen or t’wenty miles north of Verdval and about thirty to 
thirty-tw^o south of Jundgad, The population was 2417 souls accord- 
ing to the census of 1872^ and 2555 according to thatof 1881. Malia 
is particularly famous as being the head-quarters of a curious tribe 
called Hdttis^ who intermarry with the Avartia Kathis, as well as their 
own peculiar Avartia H4ttis^ and also sometimes with Ahirs. As 
they are considered Shdkhayat Kathis they do not intermarry withw 
the other Shakhdyat tribes of Vala, Khumdn^ and Khachar. 
Nevertheless they do not trace their origin from Veravalji, the 
reputed ancestor of the other Shakhayat tribes, but claim descent 
from Khum^insingh of Udayapur, the reputed ancestor of the Jogia 
Khumans. Hattisingh, the reputed ancestor of the H4ttis,w^as brother 
to Jogdji the founder of the Jogia Khuman tribe. They and two 
other brothers are said to have left Mew4r and come to feorath and 
the following generations are given by the bards : 

Kbumdnsingh. 
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Vaiitliali for five generations and that tlien it reverted to tlie Eaos of Cliapter XIIL 
Junagad. The Hattis were more fortunate and multiplied largely States and Places* 
and from Mdlia and Ivesod spread over a large tract of country as far as 
or further than Kalej on the west and Kantrasa on the east, Malia 
on the north and Mandor to the south. Eleven generations after 
Sharman of Mdlia was Mandan Ildtti who had two sons Sharman and 
Kalo. Sharman retained Malia, Yadala, Jdndi, Galodar, Bhanduri, 
and Ghunghuti ; while Kale went to Lathodra. Thirteen generations 
after this Sharman, was Palo, who had seven sons of whom the eldest 
was Bhoj. Bhoj^s descendants are the present Grasias of Malia. 

Bhoj TIatti retained Malia* to the exclusion of his brethren, who went 
to war with him, but were unable to oust him, and he retained the 
idliikali, making after much fighting the concession of some gras to 
his brethren. As Bhoj^s line was alone and the six brethren joined 
together to war with him his line are called Patla (scanty) Ilattis 
while the offspring of his brethren are known as Jada (numerous) 

Hattis. At the present day, however, the Pdtla Hattis outnumber 
the Jada Hattis, and hold more gras. Bhoj built a tower in Malia 
known as the Bhojkotha and his son Devo is said to have built the 
Malia fort. Bhoj^s great-grandson was a famous warrior called 
Pithayat regarding whose exploits there are many bardic verses. He 
liad a famous feud with the Kaizadahs of Ghorvar, and when Kunvar 
Bajiji and his uncle Sangji invaded the Malia territory in about A.n. 

1789 they were defeated and slain by the Hattis. But the Nawab 
of Jun%ad shortly afterwards conquered Ghorvar and in 1795-96 
reduced Malia when Pithayat Hatti surrendered the fort of Mdlia, 
four villages and a half share of the town of Malia was retained by 
him, the rest of the tcvluhah being annexed by Junagad. Dhanej 
is said to have been granted to Sajan Dhakel, an Avartia H^tti by 
one of the Chudasama Raos of Junagad for assistance given to 
him on the occasion of the siege and catpure of Bet and Dwarka. 

Some of this man^s descendants still hold laud in Dhanej. The 
Hattis are called by the bards Mevadas as though they came from 
Mevad (Mewar). There are about 500 or 600 houses of Hattis in / 

thp Junagad territory some of which are in the Miingrol villages. ^ 

(Malia (Miana). Malia is situated on the west bank of the 
Machhu river about four miles south of the Ran. It is about twenty- 
two miles north-west of Morbi, twelve miles north-east of Vav^txia 
5anriar, and twenty-three miles by the road across the Ran toVandhia, 

Glitch. A large proportion of the population of Malia are Miands^ a 
wild and turbulent tribe who appear to have accompanied Thakor 
Modji into the peninsula from Outch. They are a bi’ave, daring, 
hospitable, and faithful race, but little amenable to discipline. The 
Malia pass across the Ran is the shortest of all, but is the last to 
open and the first to be closed. Malia is a separate tribute-paying 


Malia 

(Miaka)„ 


^ The derivation of the name Midna is probably from the Sanskrit min a tish. The 
Midnas, other than these Mtllia Minnas, abound bn the coast of the Gulf of Cutch, and 
follow the occupation of fishermen for the most part. In .ancient times the Miands 
are said to have Joined the Vdghers in piracy and plunder, Theywere well known 
both on the shores of Cutch and Saur^shtra. The Cutch MidnAs or Minds spread 
from Vdgad to northern Gujardt, and thence to Birohi and Mdrw«dr, where numbers of 
them are still to be found. 
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state, exercising jurisdiction of the fourth class. The chief is a 
Jadeja Eajput named Mod]i. The founder of the Malm state was 
Moclji a son of Th^kor K^dji of Vagad and Machhukantha. 
Dosaji of Malia was taken prisoner and brought to Morbi by Thakor 
Jiaji of Morbi in a,d. 1803-4, In a.d. 1806-7 Babaji Apaji tried to 
conquer Malia for Morbi, from whom he recei’^ed for his services 
(though unsuccessful) the village of Hadala. But he failed to 
reduce Malia, and the Mianas continued their predatory excursions 
to such an extent that the British Government was obliged in A,i). 
1810 to send a force against Malia, which took the fort and levelled 
it to the g'rouiid, leaving only the foundations. This force carried 
off the fort gate and built it into the great gate of Morbi which is 
called the Navanagar Gate. Many of the stones of the fort of 
Md,lia Avere brought to Nahani Baral under Morbi, and the fort of 
that village was built therewith. After this humiliation the Mianas 
remained quiet and have given no serious trouble up to the. present 
day. The present chief is the great-grandson of Dosaji as under ^ 
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Mulvoji Kalidnsingh. Jilamsingli ii 

[Died ill liis • [Received Khirai [Received ;a 

father’a lifetime]. and certain land Vardiisar]. 

I in Khilklireclii], 

Alodji (the prcBCut chieftain). 

The population of Malia according to the census of 1872 was 
4119 and according to that of 1881 4082 souls. 4; 

Ma''lia'vadar is the capital of Ehazanfar Khan of Bantva who ^ 
possesses third class jurisdiction. The chief is a Babi by tribe and of 
the same family as the Nawab of Junagad. Manavadar is about four 
miles east of Bantva and twenty-two miles a little to the sonch-west 
from Junagad, and about thirteen miles west of Vanthali. The estate 
consists of twenty-four sole villages besides seven villages joint with 
Bantva and Gidar. The population of Manavadar according to the 
census of 1872 was 2557, and according to that of 18S1 2482 souls. 
The soil of the Manavadar estate is very rich and fertile. The present 
chief is Ghazanfar Kh^n, grandson of Kamalud-din-Khan the late 
tdlukdch\ He was educated at the Rdjkum^r College at Rdjkot and 
is about twenty-two years of age, 

Ma'lia^YaV is a separate tribute-paying tdhihah consisting of 
the one village of M^navdv. It is subordinate to the Lakhapadar 
ihdmhy from which it is distant about seven miles to the north- 
west. It is about twelve miles south-west of Kundla, and twenty 
miles south of Amreli, The tdhikddrs are V41a K^this. The popu- 
lation according to the census of 1872 was 665 and according to 
4hatof]881 528 souls, 

' Ma^ndva is a village under the Bhdvnagar state lying about five 
miles to the east of Dhasa, forty miles to the west of Bhavnagar, and 
thirteen .miles north-east of Ldthi, It is on the highroad from 
Bhavnagar to B^jkot.and about thi*ee miles to the west of the JaUa 
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station on tlie Bli^vnagar-Grondal railway. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was llS^and accordingto that of 1881 1007 souls. 

Ma^ndva is a village of the Trapaj sob-division under Bh^vnagar, 
and is situated about twenty-six miles south of that town and 
about two miles to the west of the sea shore. It is said to have been 
called Mandavgad in ancient times. When Sidhr^j Jayasingh 
visited Sihor and built the Brahma Kund at that place, La Gohil 
is reputed to have been one of his followers. From Sihor, Sidhraj 
visited the sea- coast and came amongst other places to Mandva. 
On a certain day the waves were very violent and the sea much 
agitated. At this time Sidhraj had gone down to the sea-shore 
attendedby several horsemen. The horsemen said among themselves, 
^Ho vrould be a brave man who would ride a hundred yards into 
the sea on a day like this.'* One of the hoi’semen said in 
fun, ^ There is no race so loyal and gallant as the Gohil j one of 
them might do it, but no one else would dare to do so.^ Another 
replied, ‘ The Gohil race is brave indeed, but their bravery shows 
itself chiefly in boastings in the market-place; there is no Rajput 
who would throw away his life for such a trifle as this.^ On 
hearing this La Gohil placed his hand on his moustache, and bade 
them all farewell and urged his horse into the ocean. On seeing 
this all applauded his bravery. Just then a larger wave than ordinary 
overwhelmed La Gohil and his gallant steed and they were drowned 
at which all the bystanders were much grieved. They then returned 
to the village and Sidhraj pei'formed the funeral ceremonies of La 
Gohil. Just then Ravo Adho, La GohiFs Charan, to whom he had 
promised this horse, arrived, and asked for the animal which had 
been promised him. His men replied, ^The horse has been 
drowned with its master, but La Gohil ere he went on his last ride 
told us to give you any other of his horses you miglit prefer. 
Choose therefore whichever of his horses you like best.* The 
Charan replied, ^ I will take no other horse than that which La 
Gohil promised me.* So saying he went to the sea-shore and fasted 
and adjured La Gohil to fullii his promise. After three days* fast La 
Gohil appeared to him in a dream and besought him to let him rest 
in peace, but the Charan was immoveable. In the morning La 
Gohil* s silver opium-box fell in the Oharan*s lap, but the Charan 
hurled it back in the sea. Next day La Gohil issued from the sea 
in person and endeavoured to persuade the Charan to depart; but 
when he would not consent, he produced the horse and offered it 
to him. The Charan however said that he could not accept it thus 
as people would laugh at him and say that he had been unable to 
fast and had procured a horse from elsewhere. He therefore 
adjured La Gohil to come to the village chora and give it him there 
in the sight of all men. La Gohil consented on condition that the 
Charan shoiild go in front and he promised that he would follow 
him, but begged the Charan not to look round as then he would be 
unable to proceed further. The Charan proceeded until close to the 
village, when feeling doubtful whether La Gohil were following him, 
he looked round and La Gohil at once stood still and there in sight 
of all men gave the Oharan the horse. He then became invisible. 
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Sidhraj caused a small shrine to be erected to MaMdev at the spot 
where La Gohil plunged into the sea, but now the MahMev alone 
remains, the temple having long since fallen into ruins. Sweet water 
issues from springs in several places below high-water mark in the 
same way as, though on a smaller scale than, at Mithi Virdi. There 
i}sed to be a large tank called the Sar, about a mile east of the 
village, but it has burst its banks and its bed is now cultivated but 
it is 'still known as the Sar. There is a ruined fort at Mandva, 
Formerly Grasias lived here, but now the village is inhabited by 
BharvMs and Kolis. The population of Mandva according to the ' 
census of 1872 was 256, and according to that of 1881 239 souls. 

Ma'ndvi is the name of the chief town of a maJuU or revenue 
sub-division under the PMitana State. It lies eighteen miles north- 
west of the town of Paliiana, and is about twelve miles north of 
Gariadhar. It is about twelve miles south of Jalia railway station. 
There is a vernacular school at Mandvi. This town was the first 
settlement of the Gohils of the Palitana house in the thirteenth 
century a.d. From hence they advanced to Gariadhar, and later 
on acquired Palitdna. Mdndvi is specially mentioned in the Mii’at- 
i-Ahmadi as having a small fort, and being the seat of Bs foiijddr, 
and as being the chief town of a mahdl of twenty-five villages. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 869 and accord- 
ing to that of 1881 1024 souls. 

Ma'charda is a small village under Navdnagar lying on the 
outskirts of the DaMsa hills. It is about forty miles south-west of 
Rajkot, and thirty-five miles south-east of Navanagar, and fourteen 
miles north-east of Drapha. On the 29th December 1867 a small force 
under Major Reynolds, of the I7tli Native Infantry, consisting of men 
of the 17 til Native Infantry and some cavalry under Gaptain Harris 
overtook the Vaglier outlaws led by Devo Manik near this village. 
Colonel Anderson, Political Agent of Kathiawar, was also present on 
this occasion. The outlaws retreated to the summit of the Tobar 
hill, a small hill in the lands of Macharda, and there stood at bay. 
Captains Hebbert and LaTouche, w^ho were Assistant Political 
Agents in Kd.thiawar, led the l7th in concert with Major Reynolds 
to the attack, and carried the hill ; but Captain Hebbert was mortally 
wounded on the hill top and died the same night. Gaptain 
LaTouche was shot by an outlaw while leading the pursuit of the 
few who escaped. Major Reynolds had a severe scalp wound. Most 
of the outlaws were killed including Devo Mdnik, their leader, and 
this gallant affair broke up the gang who were all killed or captured 
in the next few years. Captains Hebbert and LaTouche lie buried 
in a small enclosure near Macharda village, and a pillar is erected 
in memory of this fight on the summit of the Tobar hill. A tablet 
in Rdjkot Church commemorates these two gallant officers. The 
population of Macharda according to the census of 1872 was 367 
and according to that of 1881 340 souls. 

Ma'ngrol. This city, the ancient Mangalpur Pdtan, is supposed 
some to be the Monoglossum of Ptolemy. It is situated on the 
^ shore of ^ the Arabian Sea in about 70^ 10" east longitude and 21^ 7" 
north by the Muhammadans Mangaliir or 
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Mangaior^ and tliis by a provincialism bas been corrupted to 
MangroL As lio-wever there was another Mangalur in the Konkan^ 
this llangaiur was called by seamen, by way of distinction, Sorathi 
Mangalur while that "was called Malabari Mangalur or Konkani 
Mangalur. This distinction accounts for the Surati Mangalor, of 
Barbosa and other old travellers, ^he first ruling race here of 
whom we have any records is the Gohil, mentioned in an inscription 
of great intex’est dated Bamvat 1202 (a.d. 1146), i,e, during the reign 
of Kunvarpal of Aiihilvada Patan. This, after reciting the 
supreme power of Sidhraj Jayasingh and his succession by Knnvar- 
pal, relates that Sahar of the Gohil race ruled there, and that his 
son Sahjig obscured the glory of the Chanlukyas and that his sons 
were powerful protectors of the country of Saurashtra ; of these 
sons Muluk was the older and Somraj the younger. Somraj in 
memory of his father erected the temple of Sahjigeshvar at 
MAngroL and placed a pinnacle on the temple of Somnath at 
Pfitan.^His elder brother Miiluk who is styled N%ak of Saurashtra, 
set apart certain levies for the maintenance of the temple of Mangi’ol, 
from Vamansthali, Chorvad, Lathodra, Vale j a, and Talasbhavya, and 
gave also an irrigated field at Visanvel and certain rights on salt 
at Mdngrol. I am totally unable to give any further particulars 
about these Gohils beyond the fact that the Mandlik Kavya speaks 
of them as being Surya Vamshi, and they were probably cadets of 
the kings of Valabhi ; Colonel Tod indeed speaks of the Gohils of 
DiVjbnt qiiotes no authority. Sahjig possibly founded the Shri Singh 
era, as he appears to have successfully asserted his independence 
against the Chanlukyas. This era is mentioned in the inscription, 
which was inscribed in the year 32 of the Shri Singh era, so the era 
may date either from SahaPs or Sahjig^s accession. Subsequently 
. we hear of Bhan Jethva^s rule here, and that he gave in marriage 
here 1800 virgins in order to be permitted to. take back a favourite 
vdfe whom he had divorced, and he built a grand nuptial-hall at 
Mangrol for this* occasion. . This was subsequently cast down by 
Shams-ud»din Anvar Khan, locally called Shams Khan, the viceroy 
of Sultan Firoz Tuglilak, and built up into the JAma mosque by 
Izuddin bin Aram Shah, the local governor in the reign of the same 
Sultan (a.h. 775 - A.D. 1373). The inscription in the Sodhi Vav 
shows that this well was built in Bamvat 1375 equivalent to a.d. 
1319, in the reign of Eaul Shri Mahipaldev, but it is difficult to say 
whether this Mahipal was a Gohil or a Chnddsama. A Ohudasama 
of this name was no doubt reigning at this time, but it is quite 
possible that the name Mahipjli may have been borne bj^a Gohil, 
and the title Eaul is a Gohil and not a Ohudasama title, ^‘^rom the 
Kodinar inscription of Bamvat 1328 (a.d. 1272) one Gandshri 
Virbhadra is said to have given to !N%ar N4na a seventh share in 
Mangrol. I^robably he was a descendant of Bhan Brihaspati who 
was stationed at Pdtan by Kum^rpal of Anhilvdda, After Bhan 
Jethva it is difficult to say who ruled at Mangrol, but possibly the 
Ohilvadas or Vajas of Patan either governed it direct or else through 
some local vassal, probably a V%hela and connection of the 
Dholka V%helas, Eanchodji says distinctly Vilghelas, and I incline 
to think that the RAja Jayapal, who is described in the ballad of the 
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fall of Patan as having married the sister of the Ohavada Eaja 
Kunvarpal of Patan, may have been a Yaghela, The ballad indeed 
says distinctly that he was a Yagher, but r and I are interchangeable, 
and the ballad is written in the Persian character. Mangrol 
doubtless came under the Muhammadan yoke from the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, together with the rest of Nagher, 
and the frequent inscriptions show that rule to have been, at least 
from the time of the Emperor Piroz Tughlak, continuous. There is 
another inscription in the Eauli mosque of the reign of this 
emperor, viz. a.h. 780, and yet another in the Ealimat mosque of a.h. 
784. There is yet another even more interesting as being dated 
A.H. 797 and bearing the name of Shah-in-Shah Nnsrat Jahan 
Badshah, whose chief vazir or viceroy is said to be Muzafar Zufar 
Khan, lliis inscription is bilingual, and the Sanskrit version says 
distinctly that it was inscribed in Samvat 1452 and in the reign of 
Padshah Shri Kasrat and it states that his viceroy Jafar Khan was 
ruling in Gujarat on his behalf, and that Eai Multani Yaisha^s son 
M^lik Yakub was a pearl merchant there, that Malik Musa was 
Kotv^l of M4,ngrol, and that doors faced with iron were at this 
time fitted into the gateway. This is the Kusrat Shdh of 
Mr. Thomas, see his Prinsep, voL II. p. 311. Another interesting 
inscription is dated 'A. H. 800 at the time of Timnr^s invasion. 
This mentions that Kh^n Azam Zufar Khan Wajih was ruling with 
entire power in Gujardt, that his viceroy in Sordth was Malik Badar 
Banjhal, and his deputy iiiMd-ngrol, Malik Shekh bin Taj, and that 
he built a fort round the town. There is yet another without date 
in the reign of Nasir-nd-duny-wa-ud-clin Abulfateh Ahmad Sh^h, 
during the viceroyalty of Prince Fateh Khan, and afterwards 
another showing that in a.h, 1047 (a.b. 1687) in the reign of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, Jam41 Khan Lohani who held Mangrol in 
jdgify built at that place a semi. There is one more worthy of 
notice as it shows that M4.ngrol fell into the hands of the Peshwa, 
and that his lieutenant was expelled after holding the town twelve 
years by ShaK4b-ud-din and Shekh Eakhar-ud-din in a.h. 1162 
(a.d. 1748). Eakhar-ud-din “was an ancestor of the present Shekhs 
of Mangrol. Prom this date Mdngrol was held by the Shekhs. 
In A.B, 1764 in the time of Shekh Mian, son of Fakhar-ud-din, 
Divan Amarji attacked Mangrol on behalf of Kawab Mahabat 
Kh4n I. of Jnnagadj and compelled him to yield to that chieftain 
a half share in his parganah. Since this date Mangrol has owned 
more or less the authority of Junagad, which has been confirmed by 
the British Government, Mangrol used to be a port of some con- 
sequence, but owing to various causes does now but little trade. 
Barbosa speaks of its exporting horses, wheat, rice, cotton, cloths, 
vegetables, &c. Now its trade is principally confined to local wants. 
It is famous for the inlaid ivory and carved sandalwood boxes (also 
made at Surat) which are usually known as Bombay work. They are 
exported to Bombay and sold there. Near M4ngrol is the shrine of 
Syad Sikandar, a Tirmizi Byad, who accompanied Shams Khan^s 
^ • army, and who was a companion of Sikandar Kh4n who was left there 
as by him (Tarikh-i-Sordth), A memorandum draw*'"* 

lif Campbell, says that Sy^r^ 
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Sikaiidar commanded a force sent with him under Izs-ud-din, and 
that at this time a Hindu named Knnvarpdl governed MangroL 
The Eaja not accepting Islanij, was slain in battle, and Syad Sikandar 
took possession of the country, but appointed Iz-ud-din as the 
governor thereof, and himself retired to Devalpur. The date given 
for the capture of Mangrol is a*h. 770 (a-d, 1368). This date is 
probably correct. The memorandum saysthat Iz-ud-din after allotting 
this village to the Syad returned to Delhi, but the inscription of 
A.H. 775 shows that he was still then local governor. Probably Syad 
Sikandar merely accompanied Shams Khan^s expedition, and was left 
here with Iz-ud-din who was directed to allot him maintenauca But 
as a local saint, Syad Sikandar in later times got the credit of the 
conquest. This would appear also from an inscription of a.h, 1162, 
There are numerous relics at the shrine, amongst which are a 
rosary and handkerchief said to have belonged to the Virgin Mary. 
There is an amusing story told about a cup in the possession of the 
Syad^s descendants, which he is said to have wrested from an angel. 
The population of Mangrol according to the census of 1872 was 
15,341 souls but in 1882 sank to 12,123 after the famine^ 1878-79, 
The ironsmiths of Mtogrol are famous for their skill. ^«THangrol is 
also famous for its musk melons. The celebrated Divd^n Amarp of 
Jun^igad was born at this town. The shrine of KamuMi MahMev 
is situated about five miles to the east of Mdngrol and many vows are 
made to the god. On the 15th of the light half of the month of 
Ktkiik or November and the last day of the dark half of the month 
of Shrdvan or August a fair is held here. There is a well lying to 
the north of the town of Mdngrol at a distance of about two hundred 
yards; the land surrounding this well forms a tract of aboutfive or six 
miles in circumference andis called L^burKuaafterthiswell.'^xcellent 
cotton is grown in this land and is called Mbur Kua cotton, and finds 
a ready sale in the Bombay market. There is a Government vernacular 
school as well as a girls^ school at Mangrol. There is a post ofl&ce 
in Mangrol and the Saur^shtra post also comes to Mangrol vid Sil, 
VNew plantations of betel vines have lately been started at Mdngrohy 

Ma'nikva'da is the head-quarters of the Sorath district, and the 
Assistant Political Agent in charge of the district as well as the 
Deputy Assistant reside here, Mauikv^da is a small village the 
Mulgr^sias of which are Vdla Kdthis, under the Vila Kithis of 
Jetpur. It was formerly shared between them and Junigad, bo4 
Government have permanently taken a lease of the Junigad share 
for a fixed annual payment of Es. 2200. It is situated about eight 
miles to the west of Bagasra, twenty-two miles to the south-west 
of Jetpur, and twenty-eight miles to the east of Junigad. It is 
about sixteen miles from Kunkivav railway station. There is a 
dispensary, school, post office, traveller's bungalow, library,^ and 
dharmshdla at Minikvida, and the usual official buildings. 
Minikvida is connected wiih Junigad by a made road passing 
through Bilkha, and with Jetpur by a made road passing through 
Dhari, Gundili, and Devki Gilol. There is also a good road between 
" ^Jinikvida and the flourishing town of Bftgasra. The popuktion 
^^Ording to the census of 1872 was 730 and according to that of 
i;,:*;' I 877 souls. 
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Ma'nsa is a village of tlie Bdbariavad district^ and formerly was 
a separate jurisdiction, but is now under Junagad. Tbe Grasias 
are Babrias of tlie Varu tribe. Mdnsa is about fifteen miles to tbe 
nortli-west of Jafarabad and about twenty miles nortb-west of Una. 
Tlie population according to tbe census of 1872 was 386 and accord** 
ing to that of 1881 520 souls. 

Ma'tra Timba is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah in tbe 
Jbillavad district. It consists of tbe one village of Matra Timba. 
Tbe tcUuMdrs are Kbacbar Kdtbis and subordinate to tbe Palyad 
ilidnah. It is situated about ten miles west of Palyad, seventeen 
west-nortb-west of tbe Botdd railway station, and about tbirty-five 
miles so utb-soutb- west of Wadbwan. Tbe population according to 
tbe census of 1872 was 529 and according to that of 1881 433 souls. 

is ^ Tillage under Jetpur from wbicb it is about 
thirty miles distant to tbe east-soutb-east. It is about eighteen miles 
north-east of Bagasra, and about ten miles north-west of Amreli. 
Tbe population according to the census of 1872 was 497 and 
according to that of 1881 579 souls. 

Mendarda is a principal town of tbe Jetpur tdlukah and is 
situated on tbe oixtskirts of tb© Gir forest. It is about fifteen 
miles south of Jund,gad, fourteen miles south-west of Bilkba, and 
thirty -five miles south-south- west of Jetpur. A considerable trade in i 
ghi is carried on here, A portion of tbe Gir forest reaching almost ’ 
to the Vansadbol bill belongs to Mendarda. It is mentioned as a 
parganah in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi. The population according to the 
census of 1872 was 4294 and according to that of 1881 7013 souls. 

Mengni called also Mergadh, isaseparat tribute-paying tdhJcah 
in tbe Halar district. It consists of eight villages, and tbe chief 
by name Jade j a MMbavsingbji exercises jurisdiction of the fifth 
class. Tbe chief is a cadet of Gondal. Mengni is situated about 
fifteen miles south of Rajkot, and fifteen miles north-north-west oL 
Gondal. Tbe soil is very fertile and water is very neap*^»^il^ 
surface. Tbe population according to tbe census of 1872 was 1293 
and according to that of 1881 1329 souls. 

Mesria was originally a separate tribute-paying state of three 
villages, Mesria, Gundakra, and Tbikariali, and belonged to 
Jamddfir Gbnlam Husain Bacba of Baroda. The bolding xvas 
acquired by bis father Jdmddar Bacba. In a.©. 1872, disgusted 
at having to pay the tlidnah contribution and other agency calls, 
coupled with the fact that tbe management of tbe estate was difficult 
as be resided at Baroda, and as moreover be had no son, be sold this 
entire estate to Majmudar Hariparsad Kali4nrai, who in bis turn 
sold tbe bolding to V4nk4ner, reserving Gundakra for bis own 
enjoyment. Mesria is situated about five miles north-west of Ohotila 
and about thirty miles east-north-east of Rajkot. The population 
according to tbe census of 1872 was 680 and according to that of 
^881 922 souls. 

; J Meva'sa is a sepamte tdhkah of six villages in 

Jh4Mvad district,- and subordinate to tbe Ohotila tMnah. Tbe 
^ K&thi$. Though Mev£sa is administratively 

■ ^ in the nevertheless situated in the geographical 
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division ^of the country known as the Panchdl. It is ten miles south- 
east of Anandpur and about thirty-six miles south-west of Wadhwdn. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 647 and 
according to that of 1881 293 souls. 

Mia'ni, a sea-port^ situated on the estuary of the Vartu river^ is 
a town of great antiquity. Its situation is singularly picturesque^ 
though owing to a large sand-bar thrown up at the mouth of the 
creek it is now a harbour of but little trade. Careful engineering 
and sand-dredging might, however, do much for MMui, and it is 
to be hoped that the Edna will some day consult capable civil 
engineers as to possible improvements. The population of Midni 
by the census of 1872 was 639 souls. It is about eighteen miles to the 
north-west of Porbandar. The exports and imports in 1881-82 were 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 312 respectively. Nothing was^^ported from this 
port in 1882-83 j the imports I'ose to Rs. 1753. ^n ancient name of 
Miani from an inscTiption found in this town dated Sammt 1260 
(A.n. 1204) was Manipur, and it may possibly have been the celebrated 
Minnagar. The population of Midni according to the census of 
1881 was 627 souls, 

Monpnr. This village is situated about twenty miles north of 
Mahuva. The population had reached to 944 in 1872, hut sunk to 
765 in 1881 owing to the famine of 1878-79. The village is held 
by the Khasias, tribe of Mers, or Kolis, who claim their descent from 
Visoji, son of Ranoji and grandson of Sejakji Gohil, the founder of 
the Gohil principalities of Bhdvnagar, Palitdna, and Ldthi. Yisoji 
settled at Khas, and married the daughter of Dhandh Mer, the 
Edja of Dhandhuka, and his descendants were called Khasias after 
the name of the village. The Khasias remained for many generations 
at Khas, and point to fifteen generations from Yisoji, when Aranji II. 
emigrated to the neighbourhood of Mitiydla early in the eighteenth 
century. It seems that the Khasias were driven from their ancient 
seat by the Khachar Kd.this, and they appear since to have prosecuted 
their feud with all the K^rhi tribes. 

Mohota KRoklira is situated about twelve miles south-east of 
Sihor, and about fifteen miles south of Bh4vnagar on the western 
side of the Khokhra hills at the foot of which lies the village. It 
appears in former times, after the conquest of Gujarat by ATagh 
Khan, to have been the- site of a small thdnah subordinate to the 
great one at Palitd-na, The name of the Palitana tlidnahddr was 
R4hib Kh^n bin S4hib Khdn, but this officer was assassinated by 
his hdmddr or minister to whom the extraordinary name of Mem 
Gadhuka is given. This person is said to have usurped the thdnahddri 
of Palitana and to have given Khokhra to his brother-in-law 
Ghori Pirn. This man strengthened the ihdmh by a fort called 
after him Gadh Ghoriya, Mokherdji Gohil conquered ^ Khokhra 
from him and for some time resided in the neighbouring hill, whence 
he was wont to issue forth and ravage the country. Piru^s tomb is 
at Mohota Khokhra on a hillock close to the village. It is said 
that when Mokher^iji went to Piram he left, his sister at Khokhra to 
take care of his property, and was wont to light a beacon fire on 
Piram every night to assure, his sister of his safety; but one night 
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the heacon was blown out ere his sister’s man had climbed the hill 
to look towards Piram. When the man returned and reported that 
BO light could be seen, his sister made sure of his death and killed 
herself. Mokher^ji, on hearing of this, returned to Khokhra and 
performed the funeral ceremonies of his sister, and taking all his 
property with him to Piram he remained there, and thence conquer- 
ed Gogha. Afterwards in the time of TMkor Visoji of Sihor, Viroji 
his brother had a son named V^choji, who did the chief good 
service. On this account he receiyed the two villages of Khokhra 
and Kanj£d, One of his descendants named Mond,ji wrote over half 
of Khokhra in a.d. 1811 to the British Government, and the 
village is now included in the Gogha sub-division of the Ahmadabad 
district. 

Monvel is a holding of the Vala Kathis consisting of two 
villages, Monvel and Raoni, It is situated about ten miles east of 
Visavdda and nine miles south-east of M^nikvdda civil station. 
It is subordinate to the Ldkh^pddar thdnah. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1060 and according to that of 
p81 1928 souls. 

/ Morbi is situated on the west bank of the river Machhu, about 
thirty-five miles north of Edjkot and is the capital of the state of the 
same name. The chief is a Jddeja Rajput and claims to be of the 
senior branch of the entire Jddeja clan, including the houses of 
Catch and Navdnagar. He exercises jurisdiction of the second class. 
The tahilmh is divided into three mahdls or revenue sub-divisions^ 
Morbi, Tankara and Vavania. This is exclusive of Adhoi 
which is situated in Outch on the opposite shore of the Ran, There 
arc in all about 125 villages in the Morbi tdhihah^ and the 
annual I’evenue amounts to about seven Idhhs of rupees (£70,000). 
Old Morbi, said to have been founded by Mor Jethva, is situated 
on the eastern bank of the river, about one mile from the present 
town. It was called Mordvajpuri and afterwards Bhimmor. 
The present town is said to derive its name from the Morbo 
hill where Sanghji Jethva defeated a V%hela Rana and in 
commemoration of his conquest founded the piment town on the 
opposite bank of the river to Mordvajpuri. ^Afterwards when 
Mordvajpuri became waste in the wars of the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, Morbi gradually 
became populous, and most of the wealthy inhabitants removed 
their dwellings to the present city so as to have the river between 
them and a foreign invader. During the rule of the Ahmadabad 
Sultans Morbi was Vbjdgir of Fateh Kh^n Baloch, but afterwards 
it fell under the Ghovi jdgirddrs of Jun%ad. After the conquest 
of Gujardt and the peninsula by the Moghals, Morbi was granted 
in jdgir to the Rao of Cutch as a reward for the surrender of 
the fugitive Sultan Muzafar. But it was afterwards resumed and 
during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb was a crown parganah, 
* the death of this Emperor early in the eighteenth centmy it 
rinto the hands of a cadet of Outch called Raoji. Raojx is said 
ped the chieftainship of Cutch from his elder brother 
,|f •' to resign the gddi and accept in 
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lioti of it the Abdasa district in Vagad. Ravoji was however slain 
by his brethren, who then placed Pr%ji on the throne of Outch, 
and compelled Ravoji^s widow to flee to Morbi with her infant son 
Kayoji. Kayoji, when he attained years of discretion, crossed over 
to Kantdri and subdued the Vdgad country and before his death 
obtained by force or fraud the zaminddri of Morbi, At his death 
he bestowed Morbi on his two sons Tejmalji and Aliaji. He 
granted his Vagad possessions to his other sons. Tejmalji died in 
A.D. 1729 before his father’s death and accordingly Aliaji became 
the sole possessor of the Morbi chiefdom as well as of Adhoi and 
twenty-four villages subordinate to Adhoi and Kantaria. The 
other six sons of Kayaji received gras as follows : 

L Bhimji received Gungan in Machhu Kantha and Haransari 

and other villages in Vdgad. 

2. Lakhoji received Nagravas in Machu Kantha and Pdtia and 

other villages in Vdgad. 

3. Rdisinghji received Kanjarda in Machhu Kantha and 

Kumbhdria &c*, in Vagad. 

4. Morji received Malia, &c., in Machhu Kantha and Vandhia 

&c., in Vagad. 

5. Eanmalji received Kumbharia in Machhu Kdntha and 

Laliana, &c., in Vagad. 

6. Ramsinghji received Jinghi in V%ad. 

Kayoji, who died in a.d. 1734, had a feud with the chieftain of 
Halvad, and the bards have recorded the following verse regarding 
him, viz, ; 

The walls breached by Kdya 
Have not been repaired by Halvad. 

He was succeeded by his son Aliyaji who chiefly resided at 
Adhoi in Vagad. He opened the port of Vavdnia in the Gulf of 
Cutch. In A.n. 1720, when returning from a pilgrimage to Dwdrka, 
he was treacherously murdered at Pardhari by the Grdsia of 
that town whose name was Hdloji but is generally known by the 
name of Kd.kabhai. He was succeeded by his son Eavoji. ^ Ravoji 
on succeeding to the gddi attacked Pardhari and laid it waste 
in revenge of his father s murder, and claimed compensation 
from the Navdnagar Darbar for this unprovoked outrage, and finally 
received seven villages aa blood-money. Of these Navanagar has 
at different times retaken six and at the present day but the one 
village of Ghunada remains in the possession of Morbi. Ravoji much 
enlarged and beautified Morbi and surrounded it by a wall. He 
was at feud with Mdlia and spent large sums in warfare with the 
chieftain of that state, but obtained no decided advantage. In his 
time, viz. in a.b, 1758, Eunvar Lakhpatji of Catch on account of a 
difference with his father came to Morbi for three months and was 
hospitably entertained by Ravoji. On his death in 1764 he was 
succeeded by his son Pachanji. PaclAnji, who was famous foi' his 
beauty, prosecuted the war with Mffia and subsidized Jundgad troops 
to assist him therein. But he was not more successful than bis father, 
and died in 1772, and was supceeded by Ms son V^ghji. V%hji 
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in addition to the warfare with Malia had a feud with Kuuvar 
B%^aji of Dhrdngadra and subsidized Bahi Sher Zainan Khan 
of B’antva to fight on his behalf against this chieftain ; nothing 
however was effected of importance. He next subsidized the army 
of Patehsing Rao Gdekwdr to Sight against MaliU; and after spending 
large sums this army laid waste the Mdlia town of Khd^khrechi, 
When in 1777 the army of Nawab Hdmid Khhx of Jun%ad 
entered V^gad^ Adhoi alone was exempted from tribute. Vaghji 
died in a.d. 1785 and was succeeded by his son Hamirji. Hamirji 
followed his father^s policy of subsidizing foreign troops to fight 
his battles^ and on account of a feud with the Jhalas because a 
merchant of Morbi had been plundered near Thiin^ he subsidized 
the Junagad army and marched against them and awarded 
compensation to his merchant from the plunder of the Wadhwan 
villages of Vastadi, Korda,, and Samadhiala. He died in a.d. 1790 
and was succeeded by his brother Jiaji. } 

Thakor Jiaji succeeded his brother in a.d. 1790 and like his 
predecessors ceased not to endeavour to reduce MMia. Early in his 
reign Jamadar Fateh Muhammad^ the powerful minister of Outch, 
crossed the Ran and laid siege to Navanagar, JMeja Junoji of 
Nagravds surrounded his Tillage with a wall and commenced 
plundering the surrounding villages, and actually levied contributions 
on one occasion from the bazdr of Dhrol. Jiaji ^ subsidized the 
Peshwa^s army and marched against him in 1795 and 
demolished the wall ho had built. Junoji then flied into V%ad but 
the Thakor kept a garrison at Nagravas till 1808. In 1800 
Mehta Bhanji Rilmji came from Cutch with an army and seized on 
the port of Vavania, but the Thakor retook it in 1801 and 
expelled the Cutch troops and placed a garrison of his own men 
therein. Then he subsidized the Junagad forces and made an 
expedition into Vagad which was so successful that the Cutchees and 
others in the Kaw'^ab’s army were obliged to persuade that chieftain 
to withdraw his forces, as they feared he might subdue the entire 
countiy. The army returned via Malia, and though they failed to 
take the place, the M^lia chieftain Dosaji fell into their hands, and 
was brought a prisoner to Morbi. But the Mianas in revenge laid 
waste the Morbi territory and to such straits was Ji^ji reduced that 
when Babaji Apaji entered the province to collect the Gaekwar^s 
tribute, Ji^lji agreed to give him the village of Hadala if he would 
agree to conquer Mdlia. He agreed and marched against Malia, but 
failed to take the place, although he compelled Morbi to hand 
Hadala over to him, and his descendants enjoy that village to this 
day. The Minnas, emboldened by the unsuccessful attempts to take 
their stronghold, made daily more daring incursions into Morbi 
territory, and amply avenged the futile attempts made by Morbi to 
coerce them to submission. Finally Morbi, in despair of reducing 
them by any other means, implored Colonel Walker to march 
’ against them with the British forces. He did so, and soon levelled 
the fort to the ground and reduced the Mianas to submission. The 
Darbir built the fort of Nahdni Bar^l with the stones of the 
city ga carried away to Morbi 
, ‘IjciIII' inher gateway of the Morbi fort. 
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In A.D. 1807 Jadeja SbesTimalji of JingH was in cliarge of Adhoi. 
He rebelled and took possession of tbe town^ but his rebellion was 
speedily put down by the Morbi officials bn that side of the Ean. 
Afterwards in 1816 the Navanagar Darb^r contrived to dispossess 
the Khavases of Jodia and Balambha, and these persons were 
entirely without protection. Thakor Jiaji gave them the village 
of Kanpur where they resided unmolested until they were reinstated 
in the Am bran district^ fuid although the Jam atone time compelled 
the Khavases to quit Ambran, they were reinstated through the 
infliience and assistance of Thakor Jiaji. About this time the 
northern districts of Kathiawar were much harassed by predatory 
incursions from Cutch and Vagad^ and finally in 1819 the British 
Government were obliged to conquer Bhuj and compel the Eao to 
give compensation to the Kathiawar chiefs whose territories had been 
ravaged. On this occasion Rs. 10^700 were awarded to Morbi as 
compensation^ and the village of Ambardi which had been usurped 
by Jamadar Fateh Muhammad, was restored to the state. At the 
same time the tribute of all the Vagadi villages was fixed, excepting 
Adhoi which was considered as Gaekwadi territory, as were also the 
Bhayadi villages of Balashar and Mandli. Th&or Jiaji died in 
A.n. 1829 after an eventful rule. He contrived to humble Malia 
through his alliance with the British, and by entering into the 
permanent settlement of 1807-8 secured himself from ail reprisals. 
He was succeeded by his son Prathiraj. Thakor Prathiraj passed 
an uneventful reign ; he was principally occupied in freeing his tdlukah 
from debt. He granted the villages of Sdvdi, &c., to his brother 
Mokaji in hapdl gras. Dying in 1846 he was succeeded by his son 
Ravoji. 

Thakor Ravoji succeeded his father in 1846. In his time the 
management of the Adhoi parganah was placed under the Catch 
Agency. This Thd^kor was an accomplished and able chief and was 
the first to establish courts of justice. He fostered trade and 
commerce and took considerable interest in agriculture and reple- 
nished his treasury. On his death in 1870, as his eldest son Vdghji 
was yet a minor, the British Government assumed the management of 
the estate, and appointed Rao Bahadur Shambhuparsfkl LakshmiM 
and Jhunjha Sakhidas joint administrators of the estate on behalf 
of the minor* This administration was carried on for nine years, 
during which period the young chief was educated at the Rajkumar 
College at Riijkot and afterwards in 1877-78 he made a tour in 
India under the charge of Captain Humfrey. After his return 
he was associated for a year as Joint Administrator with Rao 
Bahadur Shambhuparsad, and on the 1st January 1879 he was 
placed in sole charge of the tdlukah, Morbi possesses a fine jail and 
there is a dispensary, school-house, and the usual public buildings. 
A made road connects Morbi with the port of Vavania and the town 
of Tankara. Two ports belong to this state, namely, Vavania and 
Jinghi, but owing to certain rights of and ffisputes with Cutch at 
Vavania, but little trade flows to this port. Jinghi is too far up the 
gulf to attract much trade, and but small vessels can repair thither. 
A few gold embroiderers reside in Morbi The population according' 
to the census of 1 872 was 12,872 and accordmg to that of 1881 1 5,315 
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Cbapter XIII. souls. Morbi is the premier of the second class states in tbe peninsula 
States arid Places. ^ dharmsUla at Morbi. 

Mobpcr. ^/ Morpur (classically Modpur) is a very picturesquely situated 
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fort on a small hill near and to the east of the Barda range^ and is 
the chief town of the mahdl of the same name. Near this is the fine 
lake called the Ranasar under the Ghoddlanki hill and another lake 
called Talala. There are some very pretty views of the hills near 
Morpnr^ especially of the large hills Dant^lo and Abpara ; the neigh- 
bourhood of Morpur was in former years (even so late as twenty-five 
years ago) famous as a cover for lions, and several were shot in the 
Ghodalanki hill. But lions left these hills when cannon were fired 
against the V^ghers in 1860 by the force under Colonel Honner. 
Morpur^ was the place where an Arab shot an English officer without 
provocation, and accordingly by one of the articles of atreaty conclud- 
ed by the J^m in A.n. 1812 with the English Government he agreed 
to dismantle it. This however has never been done. The population 
of Morpur according to the census of 1872 was 702 souls, but this 
number sank to 548 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. 


Morchopna is a separate tribute-paying state subordinate to 
the Chok thdnah. The tdlukddrs are Kamlia Ahirs. The tdlukah con- 
sists of but one village. Morchopna is about thi'ee miles south-east 
of Chok, aud ten miles south-south-west of Pdlitana. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was Sll and according to. that of 
1881 310 souls. 


Mul-Dwa'rka, the little mound which rises on the sea shores be- 
tween the mouths of the rivers Somat and Singavra, three miles from 
Kodinflr, is surmounted by the ruins of a temple which popular Hindu 
belief declares to be the originar^ Dwarka or Dwara or portal of fche 
Divinity where Krishna resided, and from whence he transferred 
himself to Dwarka in Okhamaudal. The Hindus say that Mul- 
Dw^rka has been covered by the sea and the present temple shows 
only a part of the original precincts. The Mirat-i- Ahmadi says, ^ You 
can go there (to Mul-Dw^rka) on foot from the bank of the Sarasvati 
river which leaves one bank of it.^ Sarasvati is a mistake for either 
the Somat or the Singavra. Afc the present day, a back-water comes 
round from the Somat aud places a piece of ground a mile long and 
half a mile broad between it and the sea. An old math stands on 
the edge of this break-water which is, probably, a relic of the old 
establishment. Between it and the mound of Mul-Dwarka are certain 
sacred spots, viz, the Gopi Talav, Suraj Kund, and the Gnan V^v 
or well of wisdom all of which have their counterparts at modern 
Dwarfe. To complete the situation, the mouth of the Singavra 
river is called the Gomti. It maybe concluded that the old shrines 
and their attendant buildings lay between the Somat and Singavra, 
the sea and the back-water*. 


m r6c<M:^ pomt to Gop as the place where the officer was shot j but as the 
Km uBwers^ly attributes the commission of this outrage to Morpur, I 
mention It. t ossxbly two officers were shot, vk, one at Gop and one at Morpur, 
^ the Prabh^ Purin it is stated that MubBwdrka 
, M^f^an-grah because Vishnu used to rest here, 
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The roadstead called the Kodinar hai’bour is between the mound Chapter XIII* 
of Miil-Dwarka and the month of the Singavra. It is not capable grates and Places 
of being improved at any reasonable coat> having regard to the limited 
trade of Kodinar. Veiaii is situated on a creek wliich runs up from M(7r..DwARKA. 
the sea between Miil-Dwarka and Din. The creek is passable for 
vessels of 202 hlumdis^ and, at high tide, for larger vessels, but a 
reef of rock pi’events the latter from entering at all times. It would 
be possible to make this into a very good harbour. When once in- 
side, the boats can go up two or three miles. A mile from the mouth 
of the creek, on the north bank, stands an old bungalow formerly used 
by Captain G rant, of the Bombay Marine, who, previous to 1820, 
commanded the Gaikwar's fleet operating against pirates in these 
wu-ters. Natural salt of a poor description is collected by the poor 
people on the banks of the creek near Velan. 

At Ghantvai*, on the bank of the Singavra, there is an old math 
or monastery, which used to be called Goshpad from a stone bearing 
the mark of a cow’s foot. It is a desirable place at which to perform 
the funeral ceremonies (shrdddh) of deceased relatives. A temple to 
Malididev under the name of Rudreshvar is here, hence the place 
is sometimes called in the Puran, Eudra-gaya. The Chakra vati Raja 
of India named Prathi Raj was, in consequence of the sins of his 
father. Van Raj, born in a low and sickly condition in Marudesh 
(Marw4r). By order of Narad Muni, Prathi Raj visited all the 
sacred places of pilgrimage ixi India, but found his labours useless 
until he came to Rudra-gaya, where he performed .shrdddh, and 
recovered from his illness. Prathi Raj lived in the Satyayug, ?*. e. 
about 4,320,000 years ago, so the Ghatvad shrine seems to be pretty 
old. 

Muli is a separate tribute-paying estate in the Jhalavad district, Muu. 
possessing jurisdiction of the fourth class. The town of Muli is 
situated about thirteen miles south-west of Wadhwan civil station on 
the eastern bank of the river Bhogavo. The present chief is named 
Sartansingji and is about forty-seven years of age. He is a Sodha 
Parmar by caste. The Parmars entered the peninsula at the end of 
the fifteenth century A.n. probably about 1470-1 475. Their leader was 
Laghdhirji. From an inscription in the Rat^ba well at Rampura under 
Wadhwan it seems that this Laghdhirji was alive in A.n. 1482 and was 
a contemporary of Raj Vaghoji of Kuva, and Sultdn Mahmud Begada 
of Gujarat. The Farmers appear to have emigrated from Thar 
Parkar and to have first established themselves at Than and Ohotila. 

Afterwards they were permitted by Visaldey the Vaghela Raja of 
Wadhwan to encamp on the bank of the Bhogava river close to the 
spot where the present town of Muli stands. In those days there 
was a nes or hamlet on the spot where the modern town now is, 
belonging to a Rab&an named Muli. This woman used to supply 
the Parmars with milk. Afterwards when they founded the present 
town on the site of her ows, they named it after her * Muli/ At 
this time Saela was held by Rajputs of the Ohabad tribe. They 
heard that the Parmars were very wealthy and daily were becoming 
more firmly established. , They resolved therefore to pick a quarrel 
with them and plunder the hamlet and drive theoi out, and 
B 613—70 
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accordingly a large number of them mounted and rode in that 
direction. While they went along, one of them wounded a partridge 
which took refuge in the hamlet and accidentally fell into the lap of 
the mother of Laghdhirji. Delighted at the pretext, the Chabads 
advanced and demanded the partridge, but Laghdhirji’s mother 
refused to surrender a bird which had sought her protection. She 
however told her sons to offer the Ohabads sheep instead of the 
partridge, but they refused to accept them. And although they 
offered the Chabad leader Mnnjoji Parmar’s sister in marriage on 
condition of their desisting from their demand, the Ohabads refused 
to come to terms. Swords were drawn and the Parmars fought with 
such constancy, that the GhabMs withdrew with a loss of 500 men 
slain. Of the Parmars one hundred and forty fell. A local couplet 
,a- 


Five hundred Chabads fell, o£ Sodhas one hundred and forty 5 
For the sake of one partridge, they preserved undying fame. 


At the time that this fight took place, Laghdhir ji was at Wadhwdn 
at Visaldev^s court. His mother sent him a liabari mounted on a 
swift camel to tell him what had happened and he begged Visaldev 
to pardon him if his men had been guilty of any breach of the peace. 
Yisaldev pledged him his word that no harm should happen to him 
or his men. Hardly had he ceased speaking when a messenger 
brought the news of the affray between the Ohabads and Farmers. 
Now the wife of Visaldev was a Chabad Eajputani by birth and she 
besought her husband to slay Laghdhirji ; but the V%hela refused 
to break his word and gave Laghdhirji pei’mission to depart, and he 
at once returned to Muli, While the Parmars still held Than and 
Chotila, fche Jats crossed over the Ran and took shelter with them. 
Some accounts represent the Jats as fleeing from a Sind ruler and 
other accounts say that they were driven out by Mahmud Begada 
during his invasion of Outch. The latter account is the more 
probable. When the Muhammadan army reached Kandoia fortress 
(near Than) they were stoutly opposed by the Jats and Parmars. 
After much fighting they were allowed an honourable capitulation 
and Haloji Parmer surrendered himself as a hostage in place of a 
Jat who had been demanded by the enemy. Laghdhirji also 
consented to pay a heavy fine. During the fight Jat Is^iji lay on the 
slope of the Kandoia hill with the blood flowing fast from a mortal 
wound in his side ; a little below him lay Asobhai Parmdr uncle of 
Laghdiiiiji, also mortally wounded, Isaji made a little earthen dam 
to prevent his bloody flowing on Asobhai, and thus mixing with that 
of an unbeliever. Asobhai pei’ceiving this addressed Isaji thus : 

A'so says to Isa, dying do not make a dam ; 

The Jats and Parmdrs are now one ; this cooking cook not again.® 


On hearing this Isaji ceased to construct the dam and his blood 
flowed down and mingled with the Farmers, and from this circum- 


^The Qnjardtiruiis : M/^amso sdt;eha teiarde hdrane, ■ 
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stance and from tlie gallant aid given by tbe Parmara to tbe Jats, 

tlieir blood is said to be commingled to tMs day and tbe Jats enter- 
tain mncb respect and gratitude for tbe Parmars. Haloji Parmar 
was conYerted to Islam and Sultan Mabmud Begadba granted to mm 
tbe pargandh of E&pnr. At tbis time a younger brotber of Bmloji s 
also embraced tbe Mubanimadan faitb and receiYed from tbe buitan 
tbe CboYisi of Botdd. One of his descendants Mdlik Mnbaminad 
by name left Botd/d in A,n. 1654 and resided at^ Dbolka and bis 
descendants were in after- times known as the Kasbatis of that town» 
Lagbdbirii Parmar mot bis end fighting with a ^Muhammadan 
raider named Bori Mogbal who bad canned off a Bx^abman woman. 
In tbe conflict which took place both Lagbdbirji and the Mogbal 
were slain and tbe fair Bi’abmani burned bei’self on Lagbdbirji s 
funeral pile. Lagbdbirji was succeeded by bis son Bhojrajji and be 
by bis son Gbaoboji. Cbdcboji was a man of some mark^ but was 
assassinated by Bbacbojiof Sejakpur while performingjiis deYotions 
in the temple of tbe Jalia Mabadev. His wife^ Jombai on ^ bearing 
of bis death became a sati and her monument is still standing near 
Muli. Cbacboji was succeeded by bis son Eatanji who lived in the 
days of Aminkbxln Ghori. This noble sent a force into JhaMvad 
to collect tribute, and as Muli was unable to satisfy the demand made, 
a thdnali was posted tbei’e to attach tbe revenues. Eatanji at once 
went into outlawiy and harassed tbe Muli lands, but was^ decoyed 
into tbe bands of tbe thdnahddr and put to death. His death was 
revenged by one of bis men named Nalia Jbala who slew the thanah- 
ddr though be lost bis life in doing so. About tbis time the Katbis 
crossed over to Than, and shortly after expelled tbe Parmars irom 
Obotila. Since tbis date tbe Katbis have held Obotila and the 
Parmdrs^ bolding has been limited to Mali and Its villages. When 
Colonel Walker^s settlement was made with the Kathiawar duels 
in 1807-8 R^mobhm was tbe chief of Mali, He bad two sons 
Vakbatsingji and Sartansingji. Vakhatsingji succeeded bis lather, 
but dying childless was succeeded by bis bi’otber bartansingji the 
present chief. Muli is famous for saddle-cloths and leather water- 
bags which are locally manufactured. There is a celebrated temple 
and dharmshdla here of tbe Swami-Narayan sect, of which religion 
it is one of tbe principal seats in tbe peninsula. There is also a 
travellers bungalow and ordinary dhar^shala here, and a school 
and dispensary. There is also a temple of tbe Sun, who, in memory 
of their holdings in tbe Mdndav bills, is worshipped here under 
tbe name of Mandav Eai. Vakbatsingbji was tbe first cbiei or 
Muli to establish regular courts of justice. Tbe town is situated on 
tbe Wadbwan-Edjkot highroad. Tbe population according to the 
census of 1872 was 5112 and according to that of 1881 5559 
souls. Tbe following is a list of tbe chiefs of Muli from Lagbdbirji 
to tbe present day : 
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Laghclhirji I< 


Caiapt^XIIL 
States ajid Places. 
Mum, 


Dctdoji received Oadhad, ka. 
' in aj^panage. 


JRsimoji. 


Sujoji received Mdlodh, kc, 
in appanage. 


Sdmatsingh, 


Hilloji was converted to Isldm and 
received the Eanpur Chovisi, 


LagMhirji, 


Bhojnijji II, 
Chiichoj. 


Eatanji I, 
1 . 
Karanjn 


Jagdevji, 


Laghdhirji, 


Edinsinghji 

Edisinghji 


Munjoji. 


Kalidnsingh I. 


Vajerdjji 

d, 5 . «. 


Mimjoji 


Eatanji III, 


Jijibhvdi, 


Kaiidnsingh II, 
Called also Bdpji, 


Punjoji, 
d. s, p* 


Raghdblidi. 


Edmobluii. Kasldji. 

I ■ • . ' ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ ,. ■■■ 

Vakliatsinglu Sartdnsinglij 

d» s, p, the j>rescnt Chief. 

^ Mtxlila Deri is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the Halar 
district iindex’ the Dhrapha thdnah» It consists of six villageSj^ 
Mulila,^ Deri^ Machliyai% Mohy^sa, Sarapadar^ and Sorta. All 
these yillages are situated at some distance from each other and no 
two of them march together. Mulila is about six miles north-west of 
Eharedi and six miles south of Kalavad. Deri is three miles north- 
eMt e# seyen miles west-south-west of Lodhika The 
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tdliihdars aro Jadeja Eajpiits and Bliayad of Navanagai^ The Chapter XIII, 
population of Miiliia and Deri according to the census of 1872 was Places 

628 and 563 and according to that of 1881 900 and 530 souls 
respectiYoly. 

Mnnjpiir is a separate tribute-paying tdhthah of the Jhalavad Munjpur, 
district under the Wadhwan station thdnah. The tdlukah consists 
of but the one village of Munjpur which is situated seven miles 
south-west of Wadhwan station and nine miles north-east of Saela. 

The idluhddrs are Parmfe and Bhayad of Muli. The nearest 
railway station on the B. B. and C. I. Railway is Wadhwan station 
seven miles, and Wadhwan City Station on the B. G. Railway 
distant three miles. The population according to the census of 
1872 was 618 and according to that of 1881 548 souls. 

Na'gasri. This village is situated about ten miles to the west of Nacaski. 
Bherai and four miles north of Jafardbad. JSfagasri was formerly 
V^called Nagpur Patau, and occupied a site about 600 yards to the 
south-west of the present village on the opposite bank of the Eaidi 
stream. There aro several ruined wells with steps near here. 

Coins are found on this old site in the rainy season. The population 
of Ndgasri according to the census of 1872 was 1668, and according 
to that of 1881 was 1865 souls. It is mentioned as a hdrah or road- 
stead in the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, though in fact it does not correspond 
to the definition of a Idj^ah as given in that work. Probably it was 
formerly connected with the Jafarabad creek, and that town may 
have been the port, and Nagasri the inland market town {Icasbah), 

Riikhad Varu, a B^baria, flourished here about a century ago, 

and was renowned for his prowess. In bardic poetry he is styled 

Lord of Barda and is said to have preseiwed the food and water 

of the Paraj or Kathis. There seems in truth to be very little 

difference between Kathis, Babarias, Ahirs, Mers, and Maiyas, and 

in all probability the name Jethva is merely Jyeshta or Jyesth, Le, ^ 

chief, that is to say that they are the Rajkula of the Mers. The 

Ain-i-Akbaiu notices this similarity, and says that the Kathis are 

by caste Ahirs. This Eukhad^s mother was named Dholi, and 

was so famous, that he is not known by his father’s name but his 

mother s and is called by the bard ^ son of Dholi.’ It is a saying 

among Hindus, Whose mother can have eaten a sher (pound) of 

ginger ? alluding to the custom of women being given ginger with 

other restoratives after their confinement. The saying means, Who 

is there strong enough to eat a pound of ginger ? But with regard 

to Dholi, she is said to have eaten a pound of ginger when Ruk^had 

was born, and hence it was not wonderful that the son of such a 

mother should be a mighty hero. There is a Government vernacular 

school and a branch post office at Nagasri. The inhabitants of 

Nagasri reverence Shamji Mahdi4j of Tulshishani as their tutelary 

god. 

Na'gdhaniba. THs village is about twelve miles south of NIguhakiba, 
Bhavuagar, and about nine or ten miles south- west of Gogha on the 
northern bank of the Mdleshvari river close to its junction with the 
Bhadina stream. The ancient name of N^.gdhaniba was N%dhvani ■ 

The origin of this name is said to be derived from a huge cobra 
or nag of the race of the famous Bhujio N% which gave its 
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j’ £ j. TOini This nda resided in a hillock called 
name_to tne fort of J; n Jtain stones have been erected 


naa rubittuu. xxx a 

ChaptoXIIL Certain stones have been erected 

States and Places. honour, and these are worshipped 

r, : / „„„ fifth of the dark half of i 


Nadhahiba. 


liiiS'sii’ 

'SliSS? 




Naones. 


l?“mo.Jy f^CrSsS mnok wS oa 

person to his wors pp certain snake-catcher resided in 

the N.%magas lyssa d Ndgdhar. This 

the temp e o - , , - p , ^auo’hter well acquainted with magic 

man had a very kimself was learned 

iLifer TL once bit the snake-catcher, who immediately died. 
BuTwhen his daughter heard of this, she was greatl:r angered, 
?nd nroceedino- to the Ndgdhar she commanded the nag to come 
fnrth^ So wwerful were her charms that the nag came out in a 
lortu.^ , - 1 ^ QliA tlip^n asked Mm wkerefore lie kadslam 

?;STarer The n% replied that her father had woke him out 
S asTund sleepandWhe hadbitten Mmm anger. Then the 
SBl S 'I vrill consume you to ashes by my magic in revenge for 
the death of my father.’ So saying she commenced to use charms 
the deatn y -becoming helpless besought her for 

merc^Tnd promised to restore her father to life and to bestow on 
ffipm^much wealth. She therefore ceased to torment kim. He 
thX restored her father to life at which she fell at his feet and 
adored him. The nag was so delighted at this that he uttered a 
Jreat shout (dhuam)Ld said to her, ‘You have pleased ^emuc^ 
lor you are very wise and I 

hatmv life and further be married to the chief ot Mhndva. 
Stewards she married this chief, and ever after this village was 
called Niigdhvaniba, since corrupted into NAgdhanib^^ This village 
was looted by the Khum^ns of Kundla under _ Jogidas Khuman in 
Tbrnit AD 1826. The population of Mgdhaniba accordmg to the 
“S17 i872 ™ 294 U scoordiBg to that of 1881 213 .ools. 

Na'enes, situated on the northern bank of the river Suk Bhddar, 
is said to derive its name from a herdsman (Bharvdd) named Ndg 
who first founded a hamlet on the site of the present town. The 
village originally belonged to Vdnkaner but was granted by that 
state^toWtdhw^n in compensation for the dea,th of Haransmgh 
who fell fighting for Vdnkaner. Thdkor Sabalsingh of Wadhwan 
made Nfi^es his head-quarters and thence harassed Eaupur. 
Dimaii Gdikw^^r accordingly attacked Nagnes and after a short 
siege blew up the north-eastern tower by a inine. His troops 
thra stormed the place and killed most of the garrison. Sabalsingh 
was taken prisoner and carried off to Baroda where he remained in 
Sivity for three years. While Ddmfi]! was still at Nagnes he 
heard nt a. a 


: 


he named Fatehsingh. The population oi ag ues ™ 

census o£.1872 was 8016 and according to that of 1881 2767 souls. 
■Ehere is a small dyeil^ trade sufficient for local wants. There is 
a also a dispe^a^. Na^es is fwr miles 

Bhdvnagar-Gondal Eailway. 


GnjardtJ 
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Nal Ba'vli is a small Tillage under Limbdi, situated on tKe western Chapter XIII. | 
shore of the Nal about eighteen miles to the north-east of Limbdi and Places, 

and about twenty miles east-north-east of Wadhw^n civil station. It 
is famous for a temple of the Hinglaj Mdta said to have been al Bavli 
founded by the Padhdrids, a tribe of Mersy wbo appear to have 
immigrated here from Sind about five or sis centuries back. 

These people founded this village, naming it Nal from its 
propinquity to this great sheet of water aud B^vli from the 
hahJml jungle which in those days covered that part of the 
country. The population of Nal-B^li was 996 souls by the census 
of 1872, and 1047 by the census of 1881. 

The NTal is the name of a brackish lake situated in tlio ^ TueNal. 
country between the Gulf of Cambay and the south-east corner 
of the Ran of Cutcli. The land in the immediate vicinity of the 
Nal is called the Nalkdntha bnt to the southward it is called the 
Bhal. The ancient name of this part of the country, including 
portions of Dholka and Dhandhuka, was Ardhdshtam commonly 
called Adhdtham. There seems little doubt that this land has, in 
comparatively modern times, been reclaimed from tie sea and 
probably so recently as two thousand years ago this peninsula was 
an island. ** But the Gulf of Cambay has been steadily silting up, 
and deposit has been also accumulating in the south-east corner of 
jl^he Ran, and though even a hundred years ago this province was 
practically an island during the rainy season, it has of late years 
especially, become more firmly connected than ever with the 
mainland. This has been accomplished by several different causes, 
one being the entire silting up of the south-east angle of the Ran, 
and the northern creeks, &c., of the Gulf of Cambay and the 
gradual rise of the intermediate country from constant cultivation. 

The consequence has been that the Nal has been left an isolated 
lake varying in extent according to the local rainfall but 
gradually contracting in extent. Its water is sweet during the 
rains, but as the soil is so impregnated with salt it soon becomes 
brackish. The Nal may be said in a season of ordinaiy rainfall 
to measure about fifteen to sixteen miles in length by eight to ten 
in width on 1st November. The edges of the Nal are covex*ed 
by dense reeds, of which rude boats or rafts are made called trci^nisf 
which the boatmen pole about the Nal. The Nal on an average 
is from four to six feet deep, but in places is eight feet deep and 
more on the 1st of December, As the season advances, the Nal 
decreases both in size and depth until at; the close of the hot weather 
it is only about six miles long by two to two and a half in breadth. 

Its water is then very salt and is only about two to four feet in 
depth. But its size varies greatly in different years according 
to the rainfall. During the cold weather the Nal is covered with 
numerous water-fowl, and the sedge and reeds afford shelter to a 
^ large quantity of snipe. The marshy land surrounding the Nal 
I is covered with a sedge called iheg Cyperus jemenicus. The bulbs 

I of this are made into a coarse bread which is largely eaten by 
the poorer inhabitants. grows also in the Ran and almost 

everywhere on the sea-coast, where it is used as food only in 
famine years. Here it is of a superior quality and is always used 
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as food by some of tlie poorei’ classes. ^ An eartli-nut called 
Bid Scirpus kliysoor is found liere which is used as food by tlie 
■ same class *of people. A land-shell Ampuliaria giobosa also 
abounds on the shores of the Nal. Numerous fish are found in tbe 
Nal which are caught by the Lodha or Padharia tribe who inhabit 
the neighbourhood of this marsh. They not only live on tlie fish 
themselves^ and sell them while fresh to the neighbouring fish-eating 
classes^ but also salt them for export to more distant villages. 

Hava'liagH/r State lies to the north-west of the peninsula of 
Kathiawar and to the south of the Gulf of Outch. It lies between 
22^^ 58" and 21° 44" north latitude, and 69° 20" and 71° ‘33" 30"" east 
longitude. Its area is about 3395 square miles, with a population, 
according to the census of 1872, of 290,847 souls. It is bounded 
on the north by the Gulf and Kan of Outch ; on the west by the 
Okha Ran and the Arabian Sea ^ on the east by the States of Morbi, 
Rajkot, Dhrol, Gondal, and other small tdluJcds of the Halar 
district of the peninsula ; on the south by the Sorath and Barda 
divisions of the province. It is divided into seven principal 
mahdls or pargandhs^ Navanagar Panchkosi, Khambhalia, Bhanvad, 
Ldlpur, Kandorna, Jodia, and Atkot. The aspect of the country 
differs widely in the different those of Navanagar, Panchkosi, 

Khambhalia, and Jodia, consisting for the most part of level 
country. Kandorna contains both hills and plain, but the latter 
predominates. Lalpur and Atkot are both hilly, while Bh4uvad is 
exceedingly hilly, and in^parts mountainous. The principal hiil 
ranges are the Barda, the Alecli, the Dalasa, and the isolated hill 
of Gop; of these, Mount Yenu, the highest summit of Barda, is 
2057 feet and Mount Abpura 1938 feet, while Gop attains to 1191 
feet. The Dalasa and Alech range in Navanagar territory nowhere 
I'each 1000 feet. The highest peak in the Dalasa called Kotiais 789, 
and Ohek in the Alech 745 feet. One of the hills of the Thanga 
range sitated in the Bh4dla sub-division of the Atkot Mali41, attains 
1038 feet, and the Salimil hill partly owned by Navanagar, 
Kariana, Khambala, and Itaria reaches a height of 985 feet. The 
Navanagar portion of this hill is situated in the Barvala sub-division 
of Atkot. The peak of the Phuleshvar hill in Navanagar terxdtory near 
Sarodad, reaches 864 feet, though another peak of the same hill, 
in the adjoining territory of Mev4sa under Mulila, attains 889 feet. 
They are all volcanic, and consist; of trap and basalts piercing 
through and elevating a coarse limestone. Syenite is found capping 
the higher summits of the Venu and Abpura. Marble of different 
qualities is found in the Kandorna and Bhanvad mahdls^ The 
limestone is, in places, of good quality for building purposes, and is 
everywhere largely used. Though the Navanagar, Khambhalia, 
L^ipur, Kandorna, Jodia, and Atkot parejandhs sivehvit thinly 
wooded, they nevertheless are much better furnished in this 
respect than the Jhalavid or Machhu Kantlia distinct of the 
province. The portion of the Barda range lying in the Bhanvad 
'^mhalyiB however clothed in excellent forest, though the ti'ees 
A nowhere attain any very great size.^l/lron used formeidy to be 
I .worked at'^Khwhhilia, Rdnpur, and Ldlpui’, but owing to the 
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js also foiinci in tlie Kliamblialia ijarganah, but does not at present Cliapter XIII. 
pay, Hopes are entertained that silver may be found in tho^ island and Places, 

of Ajad. The principal rivers are the Bhadar, the Beti^ the Aji;, the 
Vartu^ the Kalubhar; and the IJnd^ of these the Bhadar, Kaliibhar^ 
and Beti only flow for a small portion of their course in Navanagar 
territory. The Vartu for the most part has its north Joank in 
Navanagar^ and its south bank in Porbandar limits; the Aji flows 
into the Ran at Balambha^ and the TJnd unites itself with the Jodiya 
creek. A grand reservoir for the supply of the capital, as well as 
for purposes of irrigation, is under course of construction at 
Vijaraklii^ a village about eight miles to the south of Nav^uiagar. 

The area of this lake, it is calculated, will be about 600 acres 
in extent. There are numerous other fine tanks and lakes, such 
a.'S the Eanasar and Talala lakes near Modpnr, the Kalabhiir, 

Kacholiu, Bhujio, and Sakroja tanks in the Barda hills, and 
the Lakhota and Jivansar tanks at the capital; there are numerous 
other tanks and ponds, but none of them merit especial notice, and 
in most of them there is no water after April 1st. The State is well 
supplied wdth wells, and water is found at from three feet to eight 
feet below the surface, along the sea coast, and inland at depths 
varying from twelve feet to forty-five feet. About 1200 acres of 
rice are raised by irrigation at Ptaval from the Vartu river, and 
about 400 acres near Dhunvav from the Ruparel stream. A canal 
has also been dug from the Rangmati river, a distance of about three 
miles, so as to supply the Lakhota tank at the capital with water. 

The soil is divided into numerous classes, but for practical purposes 
the two principal divisions are gai^den and dry-crop land. There is 
good rice land at Rdval and Dhunvav and a few other places. Wheat 
of the variety called Jcdilia is produced in several places without 
ixTigation. The climate of the Navanagar district, especially of the 
north and west coast and the Barda hills, is both pleasant and healthy. 

The thermometric readings at Navanagar show a mean minimum of 
00° in the month of January, and a maximum of 105*^ in the month 
of May. The nights, even in the hot weather and rainy season, are 
almost always cool. The average rainfall of Navanagar, from 
recorded observations for the last nine years is sixteen inches and 
nine cents. 

The only natural forests of any importance are those in the northern 
portion of the Barda hills, the slopes of which are thickly clothed with 
forests. This forest lias increased much of late years owing to the 
Navanagar Darbtlr having adopted measures to preserve it, but 
plantations of good kinds of timber are much needed. A cocoaiiut 
plantation has been commenced near Bedi Bandar, and about 1200 
cocoanuts have been planted out. The principal and most important 
crops are Idjro, wheat, gram, ial^ halthi, rice of the variety 

called kamocly cotton, sugarcane, and tobacco. 

^Peaid oysters are found in considerable quantities on the southern 
shdreof the Gulf of Cutoh, and on the island of Chakha in the said 
f Gulf, in Navaiia^r territory. This pearl fishery has been known 
i.and famous fi>f^any years, so much so that when in the reign of 
|the Emper<v"Aurangj5eb Navanagar was made a hlidJshah Sarkdr 
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under the name of Islamnagar, and even after the restoration of 
Jam Tainachi to the throne of his ancestors, the Jam forebore to 
•work these fisheries for fear lest if their -value should be known to 
the Emperor, his territory might be permanently confiscated. The 
oysters are found in shallow water, and though but little supervision 
is exercised, about 4000 rupees^ worth of pearls are realised annually. 

At present all the pearls found are taken by the Jam, and there is 
no organised fiishery, but there is little doubt that if this branch 
of revenue were placed under proper supervision, the results would 
be satisfactory. Large quantities of isinglass are made from the 
siluroids and other fisb, but the State or Darbar is only now becoming 
aware of the importance of the trade in isinglass. To show the 
value of the trade, the Darbar I’ecently levied a royalty of Rs. 1200 
on three shiploads of these fish. Shagreen is also obtainable in large 
quantities, and all kinds of valuable fish. Both skates, sharks, and 
rays are procurable, and oil might be largely extracted from the 
livers of these and other oil-producing fish. Fish are caught from , 
boats in nets and with lines as is customary all along the . Indian ^ 
coast, but the , system of built stone enclosures called mdds is the 
most remunerative of all. By this method a wall of loose stones is 
piled up in the shape of a semicircle, the highest portion being the 
nearest to the sea. When the tide is full this becomes covered with 
water, and as the tide ebbs through the stone wall a number of fish 
are left stranded. Oysters soon attach themselves to the stones 
and cement them into a wall stronger than any that could be built 
with masonry, while the tide twice during each twenty-four hours, 
lays the fish at the feet of the fisherman, w^ho has simply to collect 
them. These vctdds are valuable property, and are shared by the 
male descendants of the families of the original constructors. 
There is also another mode of vdcla^ viz. the bush vdda. This 
is constructed as near to low water-mark as possible, and consists of 
a semicircle of thorny bushes staked firmly into the shore. As the 
tide recedes, the fish approach the bushes, but the thorns are 
magnified by the water, and they fear to break through ; in this 
way very large fish are caught. Thus in 1877, some specimens of 
the dll gong, Halicore indicus, were caught in the bush vdda near 
Sanchana in Nagar territory. Bnoi'mous sawfish, Pristis 
semisagittatus, are caught in, this mda, and I have personally 
seen a saw now in the possession of Lieutenant-Colonel Newpot; at 
least) three feet six inches if not four feet long. Skate fish and sting 
rays, Trygon varnak, are also found with tails exceeding five feet 
in length ; and whales too are found on the coast of Navruiagar, 
Besides this, numerous edible fish are caught, such as pomfret, 
sole, whitebait, &c. &c. and many beautiful shells are found along 
the coast, and mother-o^-pearl is manufactured to a large extent ; 
and if the Boheme ware taken up by ihaBtate, there might be bettor 

' ostablishmants' for fish-drying/ wd well ^ as oiLextraoting'"’' 

than there ara in Malab4r)>^' where the value of exports om 
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The Gulf of Catch abonnds in extensive mangrove swamps^ which Chapter XIII, 
arc a fertile source of revenue* The largest are the Dhasadiu Places, 

near the Pirotan island^ and other swamps near Nagar, the , 

swariips at the islands of Ch&ha^ &o., in the Gulf of Ontch/and the Navanaoar. 
Pindara swamp on the borders of the Okha Ran. These swamps 
supply the whole of the north coast of H4l4r with firewood^ and it 
is even exported to Mandvi^ Miindra^ &c.^ in Cntch. The leaves 
and fruit of the mangrove are universally used as food for camels^ 
cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats, and donkeys. Large flocks of camels 
constantly graze in these swamps. Further, most superior charcoal 
is made irom the mangrove, which charcoal is burned in steam 
engines at Navanagar. A grazing fee is levied from private 
individuals grazing their cattle in these swamps, which are frequented 
by iiujiimex’able kinds of water birds. The hiinmr or Aloe littorale, 
grows wild in large quantities near Balacheri and Sachaua. The 
succulent stalks of the blossoms are gathered and made into 
pickle, and shiploads of them are exported to Bombay and elsewhere 
for this purpose. If cooked like asparagus, these stalks much 
resemble tliat vegetable. The stalk is called in the vernacular selm. 

The land is ploughed and prepared in the cold weather, the seed 
being sown after the first fail of rain ; the juvdr and Mirh harvest 
is in the months of October and November, but cotton is usually 
gathered in February, March, and even April. Wheat is usually 
sown in October, and reaped in the beginning of March. Manure 
is invariably used with iiTigated crops, and sometimes, though 
rarely (owing to insufficiency in the supply), with rain crops. The 
instruments used in cultivation are the plough, hal or sctnti ; the 
clod crusher or haliu ; the harrows or dantdl ; the weeder or 
dh iindhm ; the seed covering machine or rapto; the sowing drill or 
trapto ; the contrivance containing the seed or omi, which is 
attached to the trapto. There is also another weeder called heli. 

The domestic animals in Navanagar territory consist of the 
folio-wing species : Elephants, camels, buffaloes, cows, sheep, goats, 
horses, donkeys, dogs, and cats ; of these elephants are kept by the 
Chic! alone for riding in procession, &c. Camels are bred largely 
in the Navanagar State, especially by the Darb^r, and fed solely 
on the leaf of the mangrove. When any are required from the herd 
for service, they are sent to Navanagai*, and there trained for the 
saddle. Tlie T)arbar own a herd of about 600 camels, which is 
distributed throngliout the different swamps in Navanagar territory. 

The milk of the female camel is largely used for feeding young horse- 
colts and fillies. The milk of the camel is drunk by the camel herds, 
and is said to be excessively nourishing, and is also recommended in 
cases of spleen. The donkeys of the Navdnagar State are the best in 
the province with the exception of those of JhSl4v4d ; they are chiefly 
used by potters, and kept in large numbers by Ravals and Golaranas 
for the transport of grain and salt. They are, however, very badly 
treated, and usually suffered to feed on dunghills and on vegetable 
refuse. They are usxially white in colour, but sometimes are to bo 
found of the ordinary mouse colour, but the white breed is the 
/largest. , 
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Tlie lion used formerly to frequent tlae entire Navanagar State^ 
and until A.D. 1860 they abounded in the Barda and Aleoh hills. 
Since^ however^ cannon were fired in the pursuit of the rebel 
Vaghers in A.n. 1860/ lions left the Barda and Alecli never to 
return, and are now only to be found in the Gir Forest, and rarely 
in the Girnar mountain, under Junagad. The panther is still 
fairly* numerous in the Alech, Dalasa, and Barda hills. The chltah 
and lynx are also inrely to be found, Hymnas and wolves, jackals 
and foxes abound ; the wild pig inhabits the BaiAa hills, the Baradi 
parganaj and a few may be found in the Alech range. The 
porcupine, mimgoose, hedgehog, and the Indian badger are also 
common. The -nylghdi inhabits both plain and hills, though in 
much diminished numbers. The sambar and ravine deer still exist 
in the Barda hills, and the antelope and gazelle are still common 
in the plains. The Manis crassicandata is also sometimes found, 
and alligators are plentiful in all large streams. 

The census of 1872 gives a total population of 290,847 souls, or 
58 persons to the squai^e mile. Of the total population 244,257 or 
83*99 per cent were Hindus, 46,554 or 16*006 per cent Musalmans, 
and 36 or *001 per cent Christians. The principal aboxnginal , 
tribes are the Mers, V%hers, Miinas, Ahirs, and Kolis ; there 
arc also Vadhel, Vala, Chudasama, Sodha, Jadeja and V%hela J 
Kajputs; and Kathis .of the Kh^char and Vala tribes. There are ] 
also Aboti and Gugli Brahmans, the latter are the officiating ; 
priests of the temple of Dwarka. There are also Tumbel 
Cbarans said to be sprung from a former chief of Catch by a 
Oharan concubine. The most intellectual classes in the Navanagar 
State are those of the Vania and Nagar Brahman, but the N%ars 
are not so powei'ful here as in Bhavnagar or Junagad. Salt is 
manufactured by a Muhammadan tribe of potters called Majothis. 
Muhammadans, as a rule, are oii-pressers, grocers, carpet weavers, 
book “binders, small i*etail dealers, weavers, cutlers, and sipahis. Of ‘ 
the entire number of villages under Navanagar, 256 villages had a - 
population up to 200 souls, 227 villages contained from 200 to 500 , 
souls, 110 villages contained from 500 to 1000 souls, 22 villages ^ 
contained from 1000 to 2000 ; 8 contained from 2000 to SOOO ; 4 i 
contained from 3000 to 5000; 2 from 5000 to 10,000, and Navanagar 
3^744 souls. 

^ The principal ports are Jodiya, Bedi Bandar and Salaya. There' 
is also the port of Jhinjhuda and the roadsteads of Khijdia, Bed 
Bandar, Pindara, Bhogat, and Lamba ; of all these the principal 
port is that of Jodiya. The trade of the Navanagar ports has always , 
been principally with Bombay and Karachi during times of which 
there are any records ; formerly the commerce was insignificant, 
and there was merely a coasting trade, which too, owing to the 
dread of the Okha pirates, was confined to but narrow limits. The 
. B. B, and G. I. Railway branch to Wadhwan has had no perceptible 
effect on the ti'ade of the Navanagar points. These ports export ’ 
• grain and cotton grown in the Navanagar territory, and Navanagar^,,, ; 
‘‘ m ’ye^rs of scanty' rainfall, is a graim producing oountiyS 

Noir po^s ' of 'Bhivnagar and Ver4val be said to hay« 
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prejudicially affected tlie tede of tlie Havanagar ports, for their 
principal export is cotton, whereas the Na^anagar returns show tlia;t . 
while their own coimtxy “•grown cotton is exported fx’om their own 
ports, but an insignificant quantity is brought from other parts of this 
province to their ports for shipment. In truth the B. B. and 0. 1. 
Railway branch has not only not injured the teade of the Navanagar 
ports, but it has also not prejudicially affected the trade of either 
Bhavnagar, Mahuya, or Yeraval. It has, however, virtually closed 
Dholera. But a tramway or light railway from Navanagar and 
Bedi to Rajkot would entirely alter the state of affairs, and would 
at once make Navanagar^s port of Bedi a formidable rival to 
both Yeraval and Bhavnagar, as it would bring Bedi sufficiently 
near Gondal, if not Jetpur also, to make it pay merchants to export 
cotton from that handar, while it would attract thither the whole 
of the grain exports from Halfir. The cloth trade of Navanagar 
was formerly very brisk, as the art of printing in colours by the 
method called hdndJtm a most laborious and expensive process, is 
there ca.rried to gi’eat perfection. Specimeus were, however, sent to 
the exhibitions at Broach and South Kensington, and in. a year or 
two imitations came out from Manchaster, &c,, printed in fast colours, 
at about fifteen to twenty times less cost. The Navanagar mana- 
factiire of bdndlmi cloth was at once extinguished, and supplanted 
by the article of European manufacture, and it only now survives on 
any large scale for orders, as Rajas and great men consider it 
fitting to give their sisters, wives, and daughters, cloth of this 
description. But the trade is doomed as is the manufacture, and in 
a few years the very method of manufacture will be forgetton. 

The principal money-lenders are Y^tnids, Bhatias, Nagai'S, 
Brahmans, and Khojas ; among merchants the usual rate of interest 
is from to G per cent, among cultivators from 9 to 18 per cent, 
and among Gnisias or landowners from 12 to 24 per cent, unless 
laud be mortgaged collaterally a..s security. If, too, ornaments are 
pledged as security, the rate of interest is lowered in proportion 
to the value of the ornaments. The current coin throughout the 
Navanagar territory is the hori coinage, a local adaptation of the 
Muhammadam Mahmudi, of which 2| were equivalent to one rupee. 
The word hodi a shell (whence the English word cowrie) is probably 
the true and original derivation, though the author of the Tarikh-i- 
Sorath gives a fanciful dexivation from the word KunvarL A few 
gold I'oris were coined for the first time in 1863 at the rate of 32 
silver horis to the gold fcori, but they soon fell out of circulation 
and are now no longer coined. The following copper coins are 
coined and are in current nse in the State of Navanagax^ : half 
dohrdsy of which two go to the dohra ; dohms^ of which 30 go to 
the /mnq dkmglds^ which consist of 1^ dohrm} and dhabiis, which 
consist of 3 dohrds* 

The Jam of Navanagar belongs to the great J*4dav race, of which 
the principal subdivisions are the Bhdtis of Jesalmer, the Chudd- 
samas of Saimashtra, and the Jd.de of Outch and Kdtliidwdr. 
The branch of the Jadavs from which the Ohudasanias and Jadejas 
are descended was originally called Sama and ruled at Nagar Thatha 
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in Siod. The Cliudasamfe first entered Sanrfehtra^ and after them 
the Jadejas acquired the sovereignty of Oiitck Suh sequent to the 
advent of the Oho dasamas into Saurashtra^ the Jethvas^ probably a 
branch of the Jat or Jat tribe^ appear to have entered Saurashtra 
from the nortlv and to have established themselves at Morbi and 
hiagnah bandar (now Navanagar). The Jethvas, however, appear 
soon to have left Morbi and the territory east of N%nah bandai’, 
and to have ooncenkated themselves at Nagnah on the north and 
Ghiimli in the Barda snb-division of the province on the south. The 
next incursion from the north appears to have been that of the Deda 
branch of the Jadej4s under Jam Hala. They acquired the greater 
pai't of the Jethva dominions with the exception of Nagnah bandar 
and the Ghmnli country, and by continually obtaining aid from 
their clansmen in Outch and Sind pressed the Jethvas sore, and 
finally Jam TJnad invaded the province and laid siege to Gliumli, 
which was eventually conquered by his son Jam Bamanioji, who 
how'ovor returned to Cutch and there eatablished his power. 
Subsequently, in about a.d. 1535, 1536, ^1537 Jam Eaval invaded 
Sorath and conquered the Jodiya and Amran par from the 
Dedas and Ohavadas, Nagnah bandar from the Jethvas, and the 
Khambhalia parganah from the V^dhels, and in a.d. 1540 founded 
the city of Navanagar* 

Jam Eavabs invasion took place after the conquest of Gujarat by 
the Emperor Humaiyun, and Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat was too 
embarrassed during the remaining years of his life to occupy himself 
with the affairs of Halar, and during the reign of his successors, 
successive Jams contrived to consolidate their rule over the portion 
of Saurashtra now known as Halar. This name was given because 
J^m Eaval was a descendant of Jam Hala and hence was called 
IliUani. After his conquest of the north-west portion of Sorath, he 
called it Ilalavjlr, now by contraction called Halar. 

In the meantime the Jethva and Vala Eajputs, joining with the 
Kilthis and Vddliels marched against Jam Eaval, who met them at 
the village of Mithoi, of the Khambhalia Jam Eaval 

was victorious, and prosecuting his success, he drove the Jethvas out 
of Hdlar, the Kathis to the south of the Bhadar river, the Dedas 
to the east of the Machhu river, and the Vadhels across the Okha 
l?at), and acquired Bakota, then a great pfarganahj to the eastward, 
and extended his dominions in a southerly direction as far as 
Kandorna. When Jdm Eaval effected these conquests, lie was 
accompanied by his brothers Hardholji, Eavoji, and Modji. Now 
that he had secured his conquests he bestowed on Modji, Khandhera. 
Hardholji, the founder of the house of Dhrol, conquered that 
par(/ana4 from Dhamal Chavada and retained it. Eavoji retained 
Khambhalida and its subordinate villages. J4ra Eaval had three 
sons, Jiyoji, Vibhoji, and Bharoji ; of these the elder son Ji 3 mji was 
killed by a fall from his horse near the temple of Eojhi Mata, and 
his son Lakha being but a child when his grandfather died, received 
thepar^am/i of Khilos in appanage, .and Vibhoji his uncle, the 
younger son of Jdm Edval, succeeded to the chief dom; Bharoji 
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Jam Viblioji succeeded to tlie gddi in 1562 and reigned till 1569 ; 
lie confined Ins attention to consolidating tlie dominion acquired 
by* bis fatiiei’^ lie had four sons^ Satarsal^ Bh^nji, Eanmaljb and 
Veraji. Satarsal succeeded his father^ and Bhdnji received KalaA^ad^ 
Eanmaiji Sisang, and Vera ji Hadiana in appanage/ J4m Satarsal 
otherwise called Jam Sataji ascended the gddi in 1569. This was 
a time of great confusion in the affairs of Gujar&.t^ and indeed for 
many years but little supervision had been exei'cised over Sorath. 
Jam Satarsal absorbed many villages of the Gujarat domain, and 
asserted his influence over many of his weaker neighbours. It was 
in his reign that the Jams of Navanagar were, by the permission of 
the Sultan Muzafar, allowed to coin Eoris. In a.d. 1577 Shahab- 
nd-din Ahmad Khan was appointed Viceroy of Gujarat, and one of 
his first measures was to send a force against Junagad,^ then held 
by Aimin Khan Ghori, the son of TaUr Khan Ghori. Amin Khan 
however applied for aid to Jdm Sataji of Navanagar, and Mirza 
Khan, nephew of the Viceroy who commanded the imperial army, 
was compelled to raise the siege and retire thence to Mangrol and 
thence to Kodindr. Here the allies pursued him, and he was forced 
to give battle and was defeated, and after losing many men and all 
his baggage and elephants escaped wounded with difficulty with the 
remains of his force to Ahmadabad. It was for the assistance given 
by the J^m on this occasion that Amin Khan Ghori ceded to him 
theiapa.s*^ of Jodhpur, Bhod, and Chur, of which Chur and Jodhpur 
are held by Navanagar to this day 3 Bhod is now under Porbandar. 
In 1583 the escape of the Sultan Muzafar plunged all Gujarat 
again into war and rebellion, and for a short time the last of the 
Gujarat Sultans regained possession of the capital of Gnjardt. Bat 
he was soon driven thence by Mirza Khan, Khan Kh-ynaii, and 
forced to fly to Eajpipla whence after a time ho repaired to Loma 
Khnman, a Kathi chieftain of Kherdi, and hence endeavoured to 
interest Amin Khan Ghori of JuiiAgad, and Jam Satarsal, of Nava- 
nagar, in his behalf. They toot his money but did not dare to 
take the field against the imperial forces, though the J^m allowed 
him to take shelter in the Barda hills, to punish which Mirzs. Khan 
marched on Navanagar, but the Jfim by a timely submission averted 
a ]}attle, and Mirza Khan returned to Ahmadabad. In 1591, 
however, Muzafar again entered Sorath during the viceroyalty 
of the Khan A zam, Mirza Aziz Kokaltash, and w^as joined by Mm 
'Satarsal, Daulat Khan Ghori, and Loma Khumfo. After some 
manoeuvring the armies came in sight of each other near Dhrol. In 
some of the preliminary skirmishes the Jam and Muzafarwere worsted 
and the Jam returned to Navangar ; but his son Ajoji, and his minister 
Jasa Ladak, resolved to engage, and on the nest day joined battle and 
were most disastrously routed. Ajoji and Jasa were slain, and Muzafar 
fled. The place where this battle took place is called Bhuchar Mori 
and is about one mile to the north-west of Dhrol, The date of this 


^ A tapa is a sub-division of a paraganah less than a ^hmm or a sub-division contaixi- 
ing twenty -four villages. A tapa usually contains from mght to twelve villages, but 
sometimes contains more than twelve. 
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battle is given by Nizam -ud- din Ahmad as 1592, but the Na.vanagar 
accounts "^and the Tarikh-i-Sorath giye 1591, which is probably 
correct. So great was the loss sustained by Nayanagar on this 
fatal field, that since that day the word Bhuchar Mori has in Halar 
been almost synonymous with a massacre. At the same time the 
Moo-hal loss was great, and at one time the Nawaiiagar troops were 
successful, having defeated the left wing of the Moghals commanded 
by Khaw4ja Muhammad Eafia but Syad Kasim and G ajar Khdn stayed 
the tide of victory ; the former beat back Daulat Khan Ghori, while 
Gujar Khc^n, whose force though forming part of the left wing, appears 
not to have been engaged, now fell on the victorious Jadejas. The 
Khan Azam distinguished himself greatly, ^ and the battle was 
restored, and Ajoji and Jasa Ladak were slain. The Kathi horse 
under Loma Khuman had fled earlier Jn the day, and when Ajoji 
fell ail wns lost. Next day the Khan Azam marched on Navanagar, 
but Jam Satars£ had fled thence wdth Sultitu Muzafar and Daulat 
Khan Ghori to the fortress of Junagad, The city^of Navanagar was 
pillaged by the Moghal troops, and the Khan Azam making that 
town his head-quarters, sentNaurang Khan, Syad Kasim, and Gujar 
Khan, against the fortress of Junagad. When the Jam and Sultan 
Muzafar heard of this, they left the fortress, and took shelter in 
the Barda hills ; Daulat Khan Ghori, however, remained in the 
fort. But on the very day that the imperial forces invested the 
fortress, Daulat Khan died of his wounds. His followers, however, 
held the fortress on behalf of his infant son, and the imperial army 
were unable to make any impression on it, and at last the Khdn 
Azam himself joined the army ; nevertheless owing to the scarcity 
of supplies, ho was obliged to raise the siege and return to 
Ahmadabad, leaving however a deputy in Navanagar. 

After recruiting his army, he again after eight months marched 
against Junagad. The Jam who was now an outlaw and hiding in 
tiie hills, sent his vakils to the Khan Azam, and agreed to aid' him 
in any way he chose in the conquest of Junagad, provided his 
country were restored to him; and the Khan Azam agreed, on 
condition that the J^m should supply his army with grain during 
the siege, and agree to pay tribute. To these terms the Jam agreed 
and was accordingly restored to his dominions. The Khan A"zam 
now marched upon Jun^ad, and after three months^ siege, the 
garrison surrendered that important fortress. 

After the reduction of Junagad, the Kk^n Azam attacked Sultan 
Muzafar, and sending an army in pursuit of that monarch to Okha, 
where he "was in hiding, himself marched to Morbi. Muzafar 
narrowly escaped capture in Okha where Siva Vadhel fell fighting 
gallantly in his behalf. Muzafar, however, escaped to Rao 
Bhdrmalji in Outch. The Moghal army now concentrated at Morbi, 
and purposed crossing the Ran and invading that country, and 
while their camp was there. Jam Satars^l came and paid the Khdn 
b Azam his respects. The Edo however fearing the result of an invasion, 
,and taking warning from the fate of Navanagar and- Junagad, 
sumndered Sultan Muzafar to the Moghals, and the captive sovei^ign 
committed suicide at Dhrol while being conveyed to Ahmadabad 
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This event took place in 1592. From 1591 Navdnagar was enrolled 
among the tribatai'ies of the empire^ though from this date it was 
considered a separate State, and was not included in Sorath, though 
subordinate to the of that province. J4m Sataji devoted 

the close of his long reign to setting the affairs of his State in 
order, and placing the government on a firm basis ; he reigned till 
A.D. 1608. Jam Sataji had three sons, Ajoji, slain at Bhiichar Mori, 
Jasoji and Vibhoji; Ajoji had two sons, Lakhoji and Vibhoji; 
of these Mkhoji, who was a minor at the death of his grandfather, 
was then set aside in favour of his uncle Jasoji; but on his nucleus 
death, he succeeded to the gddi. Vibhoji the second son afterwards 
acquired Ohibhda, but ISFavanagar resumed Kalavad. Vibhoji is the 
founder of the house of Hiljkot, Jam Jasoji succeeded his father 
in 1608 and reigned for sixteen yeat'S, i.e. until 1624 

In 1609 the Khan Azam, Mirza Aziz Kokaltash was again 
appointed Viceroy of Gujarat, though owing to his advanced age 
he was allowed to send his son Jahangir Kuli Kh^n as his deputy. 
In the first year of his viceroyalty, 4 e. in 1609, Malik Ambar the 
Governor of Danlatabad, a noble of the Nizam Shahi Court, made 
a descent on Surat with 50,000 horse, and plundered both that city 
and Baroda, and returned as quickly as he came. To avert such a 
misfortune in future, and to render an enterprise of this kind 
impossible, the Viceroy permanently posted 25,650 horse at 
Ramnagar (now in Dharampur territory) on the Gujarat frontiei*, 
and all the great vassals of the Empire in Gujarat sent thither their 
contingents; that of Jam Jasoji was 2500 horse. In 1616 the 
Emperor Nui'-nd-din Jahangir visited Gujarat, and disliking the 
dost of Ahmadabad, pitched his camp for some time on the banks 
of the Mahi. 3dm Jasoji repaired thither to pay his homage, and 
presented 50 Gutch horses as a nazarcmali. J^m Jasoji married 
the sister of R4j Ghandrasinghji of Halvad. One day he and the 
Jhali R4ni were playing" at chess together, and he took her knight 
(called in Gujarati, horse). The Rani losing her temper said It 
is no great thing for you to take a horse from me a woman, but if 
you can take a liorse from my brother, then you are indeed a Raja.^ 
Jasoji rose up displeased, and remembering her speech he sent men 
to Halvad, outwardly to condole with the Raj Sahib on the death 
of his son, and contrived to capture him by a stratagem and convey 
him to Navanagai", but afterwards he released him at the intercession 
of a Niigar Brahman named Shankardds. On this occasion he 
taunted the Jhali Rani at her brother being a captive, and she 
treasuring up this grudge against him, contrived some years after 
to administer poison to him, of which he died in 1624 Jdm Jasoji 
dying without issue male, was succeeded by Lakho the son of his 
elder brother Ajoji. 

Jdm Lfikhoji succeeded his uncle in 1624 and commenced to 
increase his army and assert independence. In his reign the 
coinage of Mahmudis, or Jamis as the inhabitants of the peninsula 
used to call them, increased very largely. In 1627 Sh^h Jahdn 
mounted the Imperial throne, and for several years the provincial 
B 613-.72 
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Viceroys wore selected from tbose wlio could bestow on tlie Emperor 
tlie riciiest presents. In tbis way Islam Kban, Bakar Kban, and 
Sipabdar Kban, were appointed Viceroys between 16B2 and 1635. 
Tbeir predecessor Saif Kban bad been an able man, but as he bad 
opposed Sbab Jaban when that prince rebelled against bis father 
in 1622-23, be was at once removed and impidsoned on Sbab Jabaii s 
accession. This removal of an able man, added to the fact that for 
many years past there bad been no able Foujddr in Sorath, soon 
caused disturbances to arise. The Kolis rose in the Kankrej and 
elsewhere, and the Jam withheld bis tribute. At last affairs reached 
such a pitch that it became absolutely necessary to send an ^ able 
Viceroy, if Gujarab was to remain an imperial province,* and Azam 
Khan, an able administrator and good soldier, was in 1635 sent to 
rostoro order. He at once chastised the Kolis and Katbis, and 
erected fortified posts in tbeir country. At this time too, Mirza 
Isa Tar Khan received the province of Sorath in jagir. These 
measures naturally were displeasing to the Jam, who owing to tbo 
laxity of the imperial rule in Sorath, and bis distance from the seat 
of Empire at Delhi, bad formed an exaggerated idea of his power. 

So much was this the case, that in 164)0 he withheld the payment of 
tribute. He had however now no court minion but a stern soldier 
to (leal with ; Azam Khan marched at once on Navanagar, and 
compelled the Jam not only to pay up arrears of tribute, but also to 
pi’omisQ to cease the coinage of Mahmudis, a promise which how- 
ever was broken as soon as the Jam found himself strong enough ^ 
to do so. Azam Khan moreover compelled the Jam to surrender 
certain outlaws and refugees from other parts of Gujarat, and to : 
promise to abstain from harbouring bad characters in future. Jam 
Laklioji died in 1045 and was succeeded by his son Eanmalji. 

Jam Eanmalji mounted the throne in 1045 and married a Eathod ; 
lady of the Jodhpur house, but as he was enfeebled by excesses in 
early youth, this lady had no hope of offspring; being however of i; 
an ambitious temperament, she gave OLic that she was with child, 
and with the aid of her brother Govardhan Eathod, and a servant * ' 
of the house named Malik Isa, she introduced into the female apart- ; 
ments a fine male child, and pretended that it had been born of her, 
and named him Satoji (but he is also called Lakha) : Eaisingji, i 
brother of Eanmalji, who transacted most of the business of tho -.I 
state and who looked forward to succeeding his brother, was 
naturally much opposed to this move on the part of the Eathod lady, 
and persuaded his brother to confide to certain nobles and others ^ 
that the child was spurious, and that he wished him (Eaisingji) to ? 
succeed him. The Jam did so; and shortly after saying this Jam 
Ramnalji died. ' i 

As soon as tho death of Jitm Eanmalji was known, the Bathed 
lady and her brother Govardhan proclaimed Satoji as his successor, 
and the Bhiiyad were invited for the funeral ceremonies. On this 
occasion it was arranged by tho Eathod party, that women only 
should enter the Darbdr, and that the Bliayad should remain : 
without. Eaisingjfs party, however, of whom the leaders were iC; 
Junoji Gppdlsinh, a Navtlnagar Jamadar, arranged 
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in the chariots dressed up as women. As soon as they had entered, ^ 

they massacred the garrison, and expelled the Eathod lady and her 

brother, and Satoji, and seated Eaisingji on the throne. The Navanaoae, 

Eathod lady, accompanied by her brother and her faithful follower 

Malik Isa, betook herself to Kutb-ud-din the Foii/jdclr of Sorath, 

then acting Subhedar during Jasvantsingji of Jodhpuris absence 

in the Dcccan ; Kutb-ud-din at once marched on Navanagar, and 

was met at Shekhpat by Jam Eaisingji who opposed him in 

battle. Jam Eaisingji was however slain in the fight, ^ and Kutb- 

ud-din took Navduagar, and naming the city Islam nagar, ho 

annexed it and all its dependencies to the crown dominions* 

Taraachi, son of Eaisingji, who was then a minor, escaped into 
Cutch, and thence returning to Okhamandal ravaged the Navanagar 
dominions, and from his exploits was called Tamachi Tagad or 
Tamachi the Eeiver. In 1673 Jam Tamachi was, at the intercession 
of the Maharaja Jasvantsingji of Jodhpur, then Viceroy of Gujarat, 
restored to the throne of Navanagar, although, during the reign of 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, the city of Navanagar itself remained in 
tlie hands of a Muhammadan Governor, the Jam residing at 
Khambhalia. Jam Tamachi had a younger brother named Plialji, 
to whom he granted Bhdnvad in gras. Jam Tamachi built the fort 
of Eaval ill 1679. He was succeeded in 1600 by his son Lakha, 
who reigned till 1709 and was succeeded by his eldest son Eaising. 

Jilm Eaisingji ascended the gddi in 1709. He expelled tho 
Muhammadan Foujddr from Navanagar, and returned thither from 
Khambhalia, Daring his reign, Ddud Khan Panni, the Viceroy of 
Gujarat, visited Navanagar in one of his progress in 1714-15, and 
levied the accustomed tribute. In 1715-lG Maharaja Ajitsingji, 
of Jodhpur, was appointed Viceroy of Gujardt and went into 
Jhalavad and Halar to levy tribute. After levying tribute from 
Jasvantsingji of Halvad, he marched upon Navanagar, where ho 
was opposed by the Jam, who was aided by Eaj Jasvantsingji of 
Halvad, But though he made a gallant defence, he was compelled 
to pay Rs. 3,00,000 as tribute and present a nazdranah of twenty- 
five Catch horses. Ajitsingji now visited Dwarka, and thence 
returned to Ahmadabad. Jam Rdisingjfs younger brother 
Hardholji had received the parganah of Haridna in gras. He in 
1718 murdered Eaisingji and usurped the throne. A slave girl 
of Rdising’s, concealing his young son Tamachi in a box, fled with 
Mm to Cutch, where she implored the aid of his aunt Bai Ratnaji 
of Bhuj. The Bai warmly espoused her nephew^s cause, and wrote 
to her brother Eaj Pratdpsingji to give his daughter in marriage 
to Sarhulaiid Khan who was known by the title of Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
and who at this time, 1726, was Subheddr of Gujarat, and also to 
marry the daughter of one of his cousins to Saldbai] Muhammad 
Khan Bdbi, the commander of the impexnal forces in Gujarat. The 
Eaj did so, and by their aid seated Jam Tamachi on the throne of 
his ancestors. On this occasion, Jdm Tamdchi bestowed Hariana 
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on Eaj Pratapsingji of Halvad in return for liis services, and gave 
tli 0 villages of Oliaraljlidi, Traknda, and Eaiya to Salabat 
Muhammad Khan Babi. These villages were afterwards sold to 
Kumboji of Gondal by Diler Khan and Sher Zaman Khan, sons of 
Salabat Muhammad Khdn Babi. In return for the shelter and 
assistance which he had x’eceived from Bhuj, Jam Tamachi mortgaged 
to Eao Desalji of Bhuj the malidls of Bakmbha, Amran, &c., and 
the Rao Sahib built the fort ofBalambha. In about 1736, the year 
of Tamachi's installation, Mubariz-ul-Mulk levied three Idlchs of 
rupees as tribute from Kavanagar. Next year, however, he with 
some difficulty levied one lahh, and that only through the mediation 
of Babi Salabat Muhammad Kh^n. In 1742, Momin Khan, who 
was then Subhedar of Gujai'at, marched against Navanagar, but the 
Jam resisted payment of tribute. After however standing a siege 
of twenty days, the Jana agreed to pay £5000 ; and on this sum 
being paid, Momin Khan retired. When Jam Tamachi ascended 
the (jadi^ he, remembering what had befallen his father, dismissed 
all his Bhdyad to their villages ; amongst these was Halaji of 
Pardhari, who was known by the name of Kakabhai, and who bad 
been a leading spirit io conjunction with Cutch, Halvad, and the 
Ahmadabad Suhdh, in Tamachi^s restoration. This Halaji was a man 
of most violent temper, and had not only killed numbers of persons 
with his own hand, but amongst others had assassinated Thdkor 
Aliaji of Morbi, Incensed at what he considered Tamdchi^s 
ingratitude, he detei'miued to kill him, and accordingly he sent his 
connection by marriage, Jh^Ia Karsansing, a Bh^yad of Wadhwdn 
with a large following on pretence of paying the Jam a visit. 
Karsansing finding an opportunity murdered Jam Tamachi, and 
though pursued managed to rejoin Halaji, who seizing on the fort 
of Modpur went into open rebellion. On hearing of the murder of 
Jam Tamachi, his daughter R^jkunvarbai, who had married 
Eamsirigji of eTodhpnr, and was at this time on a visit to her father, 
formed a hold resolution. She dressed up her father as though he 
were alive, and placing him at a lofty window of the palace showed 
him to the people, who thus thought he was alive, and the Sardars 
accordingly went with alacrity to pursue Karsansing, In the 
meantime Rajkunvarhai (as Tamachi had no son) counselled his 
two Ranis to each of them adopt a son secretly, and pretend that 
they had given birth to sons. The Eanis did so, and the eldest of 
the boys was named Lakhaji and the younger Ajoji, and L^khaji 
was proclaimed 3dm. in place of his father. 

J4m Ldkh^ji reigned for twenty-four years and nine months. He 
married B^i Javuba of Halvad, who came to Navanagar accompa- 
nied by Nanji, Bhav^n and Merdman Khavas. Merdman Khavas, 
who was a man of character and ability, soon acquired great influence 
in the counsels of the Jam, who was of weak character^ and easily fell 
under his influence. This was however most unpalatable to Bii 
Javuba,' who was joined by several influential persons, and they in 
about 1756, suddenly closing the palace gates, put Nanji Khavas, 
brother of MerSman, to death. Meraman ho vevei% nothing dismayed, 

without waiting for scaling ladders, 
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caused liis men to mount on eacbi otlier’s sHoulders^ and thus they 
entered the palace^ and after a sexrere contest slew most of the ^ 
garrisons and taking Bai Javuba prisoner, caused her to dismiss 
the remainder of her guards. The Khavas party then placed a guard 
of their own over her; and Mei4man Khavas conducted the ministry 
in a totally independent fashion/ treating the Jam as puppet. 

Things went on in this way until the death of Jam Lakhaji in 1768, 
when his infant son Jdm Jasoji was I’aised to the gadL Jam Jasoji 
had a younger brother named Sataji who afterwards succeeded him. 

Meraman and Bhavan Khavas having now only a minor to deal 
with, assumed the entire power, and kept Jam Jasoji under 
surveillance. Eao Godji of Oiitch considering this a good time to 
assert his claims for compensation for his exertions on behalf of J^lm 
Tainachi, prepared an army to invade Haldr, and wrote threatening 
letters to Meraman Khavas, Meraman Khavfc, howevor, far from 
acceding to any of his demands, marched at once with a large force 
on Balambha, and ere the Kao could cross the Ban, captured the 
town and expelled the thinMars. All the cannon and 

miinibion of war in the fort fell into the hands of the Kagar army, 
and the Eao was forced to recross the Ban and return to Bhuj, not 
only without effecting anything, but having lost Balarnhha which 
had been in his possession. 

Meraman now turned his attention to Haloji (called Kakabhai) of 
Pardhari, who, as has been mentioned above, had seized on the fort 
of Modpur and some of the surrounding country, and gone into 
rebellion. Meraman clovsely besieged Modpur, and during the siege 
Haloji was killed by a musket ball, and the .place, surrendered. 

These acts naturally increased the importance and power of 
Meraman, and his exaltation became exceedingly distasteful to the 
late Jam^s widow Javuba, who accordingly withdrew from Navdnagar, 
OB pretence of performing a pilgrimage to the"' temple of Sriji 
(Vishnu) at Nathdvara in TJdepar territory, and proceeding to 
Dhrffngadhra, she commenced openly to plot the removal of Meraman. 
That artful minister affecting ignorance of her designs, persuaded 
her to return to Navanagar, and on the day of her arrival procured 
her assassination. His next measure was to invite the celebrated 
Divan Amarji to co-operate with him in the conquest of Positra in 
Okhamandal, and the chastisement of the Yaghers. That minister 
agreed, and the combined armies entering Okha, laid siege to Positra 
which was speedily taken, and enormous plunder fell into the hands 
of the invading forces. A misunderstanding, however, now sprung 
up between Meraman and the Divan Amarji, because he Div^n 
interfered to protect the Eana of Porbandar, whose newly built fort 
of Bethali was besieged by the Kavanagar forces. Finally terms 
were concluded on the condition that this fort should be dismantled; 
and it is said that Mei'aman invited the Divan to an entei’tainment 
at Khambhalia with the design of poisoning him ; but the Divan 
who was aware of his intention, excused himself on some pretext, 
and marched off with his army. Afterwards in 1783 he led an 
army against the Div4n Amarji, and joined battle with him near 
: Pclnch Pipla, but was repulsed ; he however now obtained the aid of 
; the Gaikwar army, and with its aid conquered the fort of Devda^ 
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but shortly afterwards was compelled to relinquish it. Moramaii 
Khavas, now repenting his folly in quarrelling with the influential 
family of Div4n Amarji, made peace with that minister, and joined 
Mm in an expedition against the Eanaof Porbandar, whose territory 

tliey laid waste. 

In 1784j the Divan Amarji was assassinated^ and his son Divan 
Eaghundthji was in 1793 invited by Meniman to Navanagav^ and 
granted a high rank and important office^ and his younger brother 
Eanchodji also joined him there. In 1788 Meraman Khavas built 
a fort round the city of Navanagar and otherwise strengthened that 
capital. In 1792 Meraman Khavas entering Kathiawar proper at 


the head of a large army^ humbled the Kathis of Santhali^ Kotda 


Mcrar 




Pitha^ Babra, Kariana, Bhadli^ Barvala, Anandpiir^ Bhadla^ and 
Jasdan ; and thdndhs of Nagar troops were placed in these k)wns. 
Vajsur Khachar of Jasdan^ however^ by surrendering Atkot^ 
obtained the restoration of Jasdan. He is said to have obtained 
this boon on the occasion of Jam Jasajihs marriage with Achluiba, 
daughter of Eaj Gajsingji of Halvad-Dhrangadhra, on which occasion 
he presented Atkot as a wedding gift^ and prayed for and obtained 
an order for the removal of the Navanagar troops from Jasdan to 
that place. Dada Khdchar however, of Atkot, a relation of Vajsur 
Khilchar, did not consent to this cession, and went out into 
outlawry against Navdnagar, As he was a daring turbulent man, 
Meraman Khavils feared that he might imperil the safety of some 
of his recent conquests, and accordingly called him in, and procured 
him an interview with the Jam, who said to him that he would 
restore to him Atkot, as soon as he should have avenged an old 
Nagar feud with Morbi. D^da Khachar agreed to do this, if troops 
were placed under his orders, and accordingly a small force was 
made over to him, Dada Khachar three times ravaged the Morbi 
tendtory, but as he was returning on the third occasion he was 
overtaken in the hills near Ohotila by the Morbi army. Dada 
Khachar seeing that the Morbi troops were numerous, desired those 
who wished to save their lives to fly, and those who wished to die 
with him to stay. Many left him, and he remained with about 30 
Kdthis most of whom were his relations. He then at their head 
charged the Morbi force, and was slain with all his followers, after 
fighting with great constancy. His mare gallopped back riderless to 
Atkot, and on seeing her, his mother understood that her son had 
fallen, as afterwards turned out to be the fact. 

In 1794 the Jddeja chieftains of HaMr excited a disturbance, 
wdth* the view of removing MeiAman, and rescuing Jam Jasiiji from 
his state of tutelage, the leaders in this movement being JMeja 
Eanmalji of Khirasra, JMeja Merdmanji of Eajkot, Jadeja Daji of 
Gondal, and Jadeja Modji of Dhrol. Meraman Khavas at once led 
an army against the confederates, and laid waste the pargandh 
r:-;: r of Sardh^r under Eijkot. At this time Eaval Vakhatasing of 

. ' j Bhavnagar was warring against the Kathis, and was camped at 

f j Jasdan, and contemplated , the reduction of Jetpur. The Nawab 
' ^ Hawd Khdn oS: Jun%ad had brought an army to aid the 

him and 'Vakhatasing 'was- imminent.' ' 

'and peace between ' : 

- ■■ 
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Jiinagad and Bhavnagar; Meramaii was specially anxious to make 
peace between Jimagad and Bliavnagar as lie feared lest liis recent g-j 
conquests in Kathiawar should be threatened ; and he had also to 
contend with the Halar Jadejas who were incited by Jam Jasaji’s 
Rani Achliuba. 

In fact no sooner did the Jade j a confederates see that they were 
unable alone to oppose him, than they applied to Cntch for aid^ 
and induced Jainadar Fateh Muhammad whose power was then 
supreme in Cutch^ to cross the Ran at the head of a powerful army, 
to avenge the ancient grievances of the Catch Darbar. Bhavaii 
Khavas marched to oppose hinij and encamped at the village of 
Khakhrabela ; but Fateh Muhammad, executing a skilful fiauk 
inovoment, contrived to pass him and marched to Paddhari whither 
Bhavan Khavas followed him. After some skirmishing the Cntch 
troops were victorious, and Bhavan Khavas and his arjny retired to 
tlie capital. Fateh Muhammad avoiding the capital, plundered the 
Halar country as far as Kliambhalia, and then returned. 

As these incursions had been secretly encouraged by the Jd,m 
Sfihib and his Rani Achhuba, Mern Khavas exercised a still stricter 
supervision over him, and the Jam fretted sorely at his control, and 
again invited Rao Raidhanji of Cutch and the Jadeja confederates 
to rescue him from thraldom ; their intrigues were however put a 
stop to by the arrival of a Maratha army in 1794, under Aba 
Shelukar, Lieutenant of the Peshwa at Ahmadabad. Meniman 
Khavas, by the payment of large sums, induced the Maratlias to 
march and lay waste the 'pargandh of Gondal, and this they did 
most effectually, and thus another of the confederates was rendered 
helpless, Rajkot having suffered severely from Meraman^s army 
previously. At the close of this year, Meraman had an interview 
with the Kawab Hamid Khan of Junagad at Kalavad. In 1795 
Meraman Khavds marched into Okha to chastise the Vaghors, and 
wrested from them G-anga, Clurgadli, &c,, on the east side of the 
Oklia Ran, In 1797 Jam Jasaji and his brother Sataji contrived 
to escape from surveillance, and endeavoured to shake off the yoke 
of Meru Khavas, but that minister surrounded them and forced 
them to surrender, and kept a stricter watch on their movements 
than ever'. For two whole months he confined Jam Jasaji in his 
own (the ministers) palace. In this year Bhavan Khavjis died. 
Shortly afterwards in the same year, viz. 1797, Fateh Muhammad 
again crossed the Ran, but Meraman Khavas on this occasion 
opposed him with so formidable an aiuny both of Havanagar troops 
and those of allied chiefs of Kdthiaw^lr, as well as a largo body of 
mei'cenaries recently discharged by Malhfodv Gaikwar of Kadi, 
which men he took into his service on this occasion, that Fateh 
Muhammad was glad to refer the disputes between Outch and 
Havanagar to arbitration, and returned without fighting to Outch. 
In 1798 Meraman Khavas fearing lest some day he might be 
ousted from power by his many enemies, obtained from^ the J^ni 
written deeds assigning to him Jodiya,. Bdlamhha and Ainran as 
hereditary possessions: and n\ this year, Fateh Muhammad and 
Eao Edidhauji of Outch besieged Navfeagar itself, and nearly made 
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tlieinselves masters of the town, but were repulsed by the activity 
of Meraman Khavas. The Eao now returned to Catch and Fateh 
Muhammad then attacked Khambalia, but was unable to take the 
place, and was forced to remain inactive. In 1 799 Amin Sahib, son of 
Jamadar Hamid, set out from Baroda to levy the Kathiawar tribute. 

In 1800 Meraman Khavds died. His sons (who were by a 
Muhammadan woman) were pi'onounced incapable of succeeding to 
their father's possessions, and accordingly Sagram and Prdgji, the 
sons of his brother Bhavan, succeeded to his estate of Jodiya, 
Bd,lambha, and Amran, whither they withdrew, and became thence- 
forward distinct and independent tdlukdarSy settling separately for 
tribute with the Gaikw^r, &c. The Jam on his part was so 
delighted to gain his independence from the yoke of the minister, 
that he abstained from interfering -with them, and occupied himself 
in exercising his unchecked authority. One of his first measures 
was to lead a strong army into Kfithi^war in 1801, in which year he 
destroyed the fort of Jasdan, and sending for the Divan Eaghonathji 
to join him, levied exactions under the name of asp vera or horse tax 
and nazardnah or present from the lesser tdlukddrs of Kathiawdr 
and Jhdlavad, and even from some of the Gogha villages. After 
this expedition, J^m Jasaji increased his army, and adopted an 
aggressive policy both towards his Bhdyad and the neighbouring 
tdluMhs^ and many of Hs Bhdy^d went into outlawry. This 
restrained him from making other distant expeditions, but in 1807, 
Jamd.dd,rs Mui4d Khdn and Fakir Muhammad Makrdni, who were 
in charge of the fort of Kandorna under Porbandar, being displeased 
with the Eana, made overtures to treacherously surrender that fort 
to the Jam. J^im Jasaji, although the Gaikwar army accompanied 
by an English force under Colonel Walker, had entered the province, 
accepted their offers, and offering them service under Havanagar, 
and paying them a lakh of Jami koris, took possession of the fort. 
The Ed.na at once appealed to the Gaikwar and British Government, 
and after vainly endeavouring to bring the Jam to reason, Colonel, 
Walker marched on Kandoxma, which place he took in November 1807 
and restored to the Eana on the 5th December of the same year. 

In spite, however, of the capture of Kandorna, the J^m appears 
to have behaved in a very headstrong manner, and refused to grant 
appanage according to the custom of his house to his brother Sataji, 
who accordingly sought redress from Colonel Walker and the 
Gaikwar government, who in vain pressed him to satisfy his brother s 
just claims. The Eao of Ontch also at this time preferred claims 
against Havana gar and implored the British and Gaikwar interference. 
The Jam, howevex’, remained inaccessible to all advice, and refused 
to agree to the i^ecommendation of British and Gaikwar authorities. . 
While affairs were in this unsatisfactory state, an Ai^ab in the ' 
J4m^s employ shot a British officer at Gop, and fled to the J^m^s 
fort of Modpur for shelter, and when a demand was made for the 
surrender of the murderer, the J am refused to deliver him up. Hosti- 
lities were now no longer unavoidable, and the British and Gaikwar 
amy commanded by Captain Oarnac and Fatehsing Gaikwar in 
marched xipon Nav^nagar. After a little 
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fighting in which the English artillery did much execution^ the Jam 
was forced to sue for peace, and to execute a treaty on the 23rd 
February 1812, whereby he agreed, (1) to surrender the murderers 
of British officer, (2) to destroy the fort of Modpur, (3) to settle the 
claims of Cxitch, (4) to give Ranpur and twelve villages to Sataji in 
appanage, (5) to pay a successsion duty of £2 500 to Fatehsing Grdikwar, 
(6) to restore the Sarafdad 2 ^(^rganak to Dhrol, and other minor 
provisions. After the conclusion of this treaty the British and 
Gaikwar armies retired. In 1813 Fateh Muhammad crossed the 
Ran and made yet another descent upon Hal^r. Divdn Eamchhodji 
marched from Kiiti^na to the Jam^s assistance, and was joined by 
the Navanagar foi'ces commanded by Gajsing Jhilla (a Vankaner 
Bhayad in the service of Navanagar) and Gokal Khavas, and the armies 
met near Hadiana, and a skirmish began; but Fateh Muhammad 
losing heart sent Siindarji Shavji, the British native agent, with a 
letter from Captain Carnac, Resident of Baroda, directing a cessation 
of hostilities. A truce was accordingly granted on Fateh Muham- 
mad agreeing to pay composition for the mischief lie had done. 
Fateh Muhammad now speedily withdrew to Gutch, and the British 
and Gaikwar armies coming up, pursued Fateh Muhammad as far 
as Kataria. Here Fateh Muhammad gave battle, but was compelled 
to fly, and the British and Gaikwar army returned. In this year 
E''ateh Aluhammad died. In 1814 Jam Jasaji died, and was 
succeeded by his brother SatAji after a reign of nearly 47 years, 

JAni Sataji when he succeeded to the gddi was enfeebled by opium 
and other excesses, and had no childi^en, nor had any hope of 
offspring. Jam Jasaji^s widow, RAni Achhuba, therefore adopted a 
son named Ranmalji, who w^as the son of JAdeja Jasaji of BhAnvad, 
and Sarodar, Before his death, Jam JasAji had directed that 
Jagjivan Devji should be minister of the State, and that official 
conducted the affairs of the tdlnkah, SatAji being little better than a 
prisoner in the hands of his Arab Jam AdArs. Rani Achhuba was 
however dissatisfied that moi’e power was not vested in hei’, and she 
encouraged one Motiram Buck to plot against Jagjivan, and with her 
aid Motiram commenced to intrigue. At this time, certain Maskati 
Arabs with the connivance of Motiram, obtained possession of the 
forts of Kandorna and Paddhari. Jagjivan now sought the aid of the 
British and Gaikwar Governments, who sent a force against Kandorna 
and Paddhari, and capturing both places, handed them over to the 
JAm in 1816, expelling the Arabs, who sought shelter with Sangrain 
KhavAs in the fort of Jodiya. The Jam Sahib, who had long been 
anxious to find a pretext of attacking the KhavAses, besought the 
English and G Aik war armies to punish them for thus sheltering outlaws 
against him, and accordingly a force under Colonel East marched 
against them, SangrAoi Khavas lost heart, and surrendering his 
possessions, went to Morbi under the British guarantee. Finally, 
through the mediation of the British and GAikwAr Governments, 
Sangram Khavas received the pargandh of Ambran in jdgir and 
Sundarji Shavji, the nativeagentof the English Government, obtained 
the pargandhs of Jodiya and Balambha in farm for eight years, for a 
yearly payment of 1,15,000 JAmi koris^ though {the author of the 
Tarikh-i-Sorathsays that) the revenue of those pa>gm%dhs exceeded 
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2J lakhs of koris. He, however, engaged to pay the instalaients of 
the Slim promised by the J^m for the British and Gaikw^r aid. 
During his tenure of this farm, the trade of the port of Jodiya 
was first developed. Jam Sataji died in 1820, and was succeeded 
by Jam Eanmalji. 

J^m Eanmalji succeeded to the throne in 1820, and quickly began . 
to show signs that he intended to be master in his own dominions, 
and Jamaddr Fakir Muhammad, who, at the instigation of Bdi 
Achhuba and Motiram Sdmalji, had attempted to carry on the 
government, was by him expelled from the city, and he took the 
control of affairs into his own hands. In 1824 the J^m led an 
expedition against the Edhus of Bara and reduced them, and in . 
182Q he married with great pomp Bairaj, daughter of Thdkor 
Vagesingji of Bhdvnagar. There were famines in Halar in the 1 
years 1834, 1839, and 1846, and in these years Jam Eanmalji, in ■ 
order to provide employment for the labouring classes, built the Kotha 
and Ldkotha palaces at Navauagar and excavated the tank near 
those palaces. J^m Eanmalji was very fond of hunting ; he shot in 
1834 a fine lion in the grass land of Bakota Beraja, a village about 1 
5 or 6 miles south of Nav^nagar. In 1843 a large lion infested the 
Edpda and Gadlia hills near the village of Ohhatar, of the Vad41a | 
parganah, and the J4m went to hunt him. During the hunt, the 5 
lion seized one of the Jdm^s huntsmen, a Sidi, who died nine days | 
after ; and wounded also the hors© of Khavas Jino, as well as another | 
horse which he seized by the hind leg ; ere however he could do j 
more mischief the Jdm shot him. He also bagged four lions in 1851 i 
near the Eanasar tank in the lands of Modpur in the Barda country, ] 
and about this time he shot another large lion in the Pi£dabekad Nal 
in the B4Iambha Moval. He also shot three lions at Tarsdi, in ' 
the M.odpuv pargandh, in 1852, and on this occasion Koli K^lo was / 
wounded. He also killed several other lions, some at Bakota Berdja : : 
and some at other places, besides many panthers, ij 

J^m Eanmalji died in. 1852, and was succeeded by his son | 
Vibhdji. During the rebellion of the Vdgliers of Okha the Jam was || 
put to much expense in endeavouring to protect the province from j 
their raids and in efforts to capture them. In 1877 Jam Vibhdji 1 
attended the Imperial Assemblag'e at Delhi where he received a banner 
from His Excellency the Vicei^oy and Governor General, and his salute : 
was increased from eleven to fifteen guns. In January 1878 the 
Jdm S4hib was made K. C, S. I. The Jam Sahib has been a great 
shikari in his younger days, and has shot altogether three lions, - 
, one lioness, thirty-one male panthers, fifteen female panthers, and ^ 
two chitdhs or leopards. These lions were killed as folibws : 
\One in a hill in the Modpur Sima in 1856, two in the KhodMr pass 
-'m, the hills near Modpur in 1857, and the lioness in 1858 in the 
5 Bhatv4ri hill near Adatidna in the PorbanSar territory. 

$Slle ^ahd revenue system is similar to that described under 
■> Bh4vnagar. Thera are in all twenty *three criminal and nine civil 

courts... : :5he tot^ revenue in 1877 amounted to £223,355 of 

' lyex^land revehue 103,900, cesses and taxes . j 
customs 12,200. 
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The entire amount of tribute and similar demands paid annually Chapter XXII. 
by the Naviinagar State are £11^330 (Rs. 1^13,300) to the British anii PWea. 

Government^ £195 (Rs. 1950) to the Gaikwai*^ and £486 (Rs. 4860) , 

to the Junagad State. There were in 1881 sixty-two schools with ^vanagar, 
5095 pupils. 

Nava'nagar^ situated in north latitude 22° 28' east longitude 
70° 7', with a population of 39,688 souls, is the capital of the state 
bearing the same name. The city was founded by Jtlm Raval in 
Samvat 1596 corresponding to a . d . 1540 during the reign of 
Saltan Muhammad III. of Gujarat and the Emperor Humaiyun of 
Delhi. The town is almost entirely built of stone, and is 
surrounded by a fort which was built by Meraman Khavas in 
Samvat 1844 corresponding to a . d . 1788 during the reign of J^m 
Jasdji. Navanagar is about four miles distant from its port of 
Bedi, which is situated on the Bedi creek at a distance of about 
four miles from the Gulf of Gutch. Nav^nagar is famous for 
its manufacture of silken clothes and gold embroidery, and also 
for its woven scarves and other cloths. The dyeing of Kavanagar 
is also famous, and the water of the Rangmati river is supposed 
to be specially favourable for this purpose. The climate of the 
town of Navanagar is pleasant, and the palaces of the Kotha, Mkhota, 

&c., ai*e veiy picturesque. Of late several fine public buildings 
have been constructed in the town. The population of Navdnagar 
by the census of 1872 was 34,744 souls, but increased to 39,668 in 
188L The knot-printing of Navji>nagar is specially famous and 
women^s clothes printed in this manner are exported to all the chief 
towns in the province. The gold embroidery is very tasteful, and is 
considered to surpass that of Ahmadabad. Navauagar is also famous 
for its incense, perfumed oils, and kanhu or the redpowder used in 
making the caste-mark on the forehead by Hindus. It seems 
probable that Bedi Bandar was the ancient Pirotan Patan, and that 
it was from this city that Pirotan Island deiuves its name. There 
is a wonderful well in Navanagar called the Panju vav, from which 
more than half the town is supplied with water. After the 
Rangmati river has joined the Nagmad the united stream flows 
past the temple of Nagnath and t& village of Nagnath towards 
the Ran near Bedi. On both sides of this river after it arrives at 
the Sodhivadi are the most fertile gardens. These lie along either 
bank until the Ran is reached. Large quantities of plantains are 
grown in these gardens. The Sodhivadi is famous as having 
belonged to the Sodhi wife of Kunvar (usually called Jdm) Ajoji 
who fell at Bhuchar Mori. The tomb of Jasa L£dhak, the minister 
of Jam Satoji, who fell in this battle, is Just outside the Sodhivadi. 

Ifavibandar. After Porbandar itself, Navi is the town of most Navibakdars: 
importance in the Rana^s dominions. It lies about eighteen miles 
south-east of Porbandar, and is situated on the southern bank 
of the river Bhadar. According to the census of 1872 it had a 
population of 1343 souls, but these decreased to 1069 in 1881 
consequent on the famine of 1878-79. The trade of Navi is not 
however in a flourishing state. In 1881-82 the exports amounted 
in value to Rs. 39,206 and the imports to Es. 41,261, bnt fell in 
'' i882-83 to Rs. 17,409 and Rs# 32,580’ Tespectivety, Navi used tq 
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west by the Arabian Sea^ and on the east and south by the Ran or , 
salt marsh that separates the districts of Okhdmatidal and Nav^nagar. 

It is therefore practically an island. The Ran is formed by an v 
inlet of the sea from the Gnlf of Outch, running south-west to the | 
village of Madhi, on the sea coast, about twelve miles south of Dw4rka. I 
The Ran at Madhi was formerly open to the sea, but it is now closed t 
by the formation of a sand bar across its mouth. The length of the 
Ran is about sixteen miles, and the breadth varies from five miles, 
at the north end, to about half a mile at the south. The bed of 
the Raa is generally dry at neap tides, but it is covered with water 
to a depth, in some places, of sixteen inches during the spring 
tides. It is always fordable except after a heavy fall of rain. 
Okhamandal is situated between and 22"^ 28' north latitude 
and 59' and 09"^ 12* east longitude, and its area is about 250 
scjuare miles. The physical aspect of the country is a dull, 
and generally undiversified verdureless plain. The prevailing 
features are a few isolated hills and hillocks cropping up^ unpictur- „ 
esqnely over the land; extensive patches of thur jungle and tangled 
brushwood scattered over the surface, and low continuous ranges , 
of dunes or sandbanks running along the north and west coasts. 
The country does not boast of a single river, but there is the Gomti 
creek, on the right bank of which the town of Dwarka is built. The 
natives prefer to call it a river, which is traditionally supposed to 
take its rise from the village of Bhovda, about six miles to the 
eastward, which they call Mul Gomti. There is an insignificant 
stream or ndla running from Bhovda and emptying itself into the 
creek, but it is not, and never has been, a natural extension of the 
creek which runs up from the sea for a quarter of a mile, and then 
.. takes h sudden turn to iite southward, till it nearly reaches Bardia, 
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where it is lost in the salt marsh bordering that village. There is 
also a deep ndla with rocky banks issuing from the ancient , 
Bhimgaja lake, situate in the heart of the district, and extending 
as far as the north coast near Raj para. This stream becomes a 
torrent during heavy rains, and the smaller size of native craft 
can enter it for a short distance from that end which communicates 
with the sea. There are a few other watercourses, which run 
dry immediately after the rainy season. The principal geological 
formation of the district is sandstone, which is found in abundance 
in several localities, notably at Barvala, Bardia and Positra-, and 
is extensively used for building purposes. Litne.stone is found in 
a few places ; so is ironstone, and also copper pyrites in limited 
quantities at a few isolated spots. Traces of smelting furnaces are 
visible near Ndgnath. 

Okhamandal once possessed a splendid lake called the Bhimgaja 
iaMv, situated near the villages of Ndgnath and Rangasar. The area 
was about five square miles, and it affoi’ded a pei’ennial supply of 
water for all the cattle in the country, besides admitting of extensive 
cultivation of plots of land round its borders, for grain crops and 
garden produce. During an unprecedentedly heavy fall of rain 
about seventy years ago, the dam burst and the lake ^vas empty till 
1881 when the embankment was reconstructed. Every village of 
the district has a tank, which, with a rainfall of fifteen inches, contains 
a supply of water till u ithin three months of the next monsoon. The 
largest reservoirs are those at Mulvasar, Mulvei and Samlasar, which 
are amply supplied with water at all times, except in seasons of 
drought. All the villages have a well apiece inside their precincts, 
and within the fields of their respective boundaries there are as 
many as forty and fifty wells for irrigation purposes in the more 
fertile villages, and in others about thirty. The water is generally 
brackish especially at Dwarka, Aramda, Positra, and other places 
adjacent to the sea coast. At Barvala, however, there are several 
wells of sweet potable water, and the lands adjoining this town, 
belonging to the Mehmans and other industrious cultivators, are 
always rich with grain crops and other vegetable produce. The 
same may be said of Vasai, Gadechi, Goriali and a few other villages 
in central Okha. The soil in the northern half of the district is 
light red, alternating with a tolerably rich black mould. Along the 
whole of the coast line it is sand^^^ and unproductive, but inland it is 
fairly fruitful. The soil in the southern portion is also light red 
with but few fertile ingredients, and in many places it is rocky and 
barren. The crops are consequently very poor and scanty within 
these limits. The average produce per sdnti (48 bighds) in the 
north of Okha is nearly double that of the southern portion, though 
the assessment for both lands is approximately the same. There 
ai'c no forests in Okhamandal, but extensive tracts of thiir and 
scrub jungle are found in various parts of the district, especially at 
Positra, Oharakhla, Gorinja, and Dhrevar. A few bdbul and tamarind 
trees of stunted growth are scattered over the country. In the 
vicinity of Barvila, and the larger villages such as Vasai, Gadechi, 
Mulvdsar and Dhinghi large and umbrageous trees thrive well 
owing to the good supply of water in their tanks and wells. In 
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recent years about 3000 trees liave been piantea along me main 
road from Charaklala to Dwarka, and thence to Aramda, and also 
around nearly every village tank. They are growing fairly well, 
but the south-west winds that prevail during the monsoon being 
saturated with brine have unfortunately the very opposite effect to 
that of quickening their development. This is the primary cause of 
the utter absence of vegetation along the sea coast, as these winds 
literally wither up every green thing that is exposed to their 
desolating influence. 

The staple crops of the district are hdjri.tal, Sind juv(b% which 
are grown in the monsoon only. Arad and inag are also cultivated 
during the rains, but only in limited quantities, as the soil is not 
favourable to its production. G-rain is grown after the rainy season 
in low sw'ampy ground and other depressed surfaces capable of 
retaining moisture. Wheat is also cultivated occasionally at the 
same period, but it rarely reaches maturity, owing to an 
unaccountable blight which invariably seizes it just before it should - 
ripen. China is sown in February and March, and cut just previously 
to the commencement of the rains. Tal and hdjH must be sown 
before the end of July or the crops will inevitably fail. Juvdr 
may be sown up to the latter part of August, and if the rainfall is I 
seasonable the outturn will be a good one ; but after August the i 
longer the delay in putting in the seed the scantier the produce. J 
The monsoon crops are harvested in October and November, and \ 
gram and wheat are gathered in during January and February. 
The tal and hdjri crops are of a very superior quality, and they are 
invariably purchased wholesale by the Dwarka grain-dealers and ; 
exported to Bombay, and a cheaper and inferior kind is imported 
thence for local consumption. 

The climate is pleasantly cold during the winter, and not unbearably 
warm during the summer. From March to October, north-westerly 
breezes alternate with westerly and south-westerly winds, and for ; 
the remainder of the year an east wind prevails, but it is varied 
occasionally with northern breezes. A delightfully cool and health- ; 
inspiring sea breeze blows all the year round during night time. 
Epidemics are not apparently common to the district, but cholera . , 
is imported occasionally from Kathiawar by pilgrims visiting the 
shrines of Dwarka and Bet, and a few isolated cases of small-pox : ’ 
also sometimes occur through the same agency. These diseases 
however are rarely of a very serious or formidable type, and they 
soon disappear. In fact the district is noted for the salubrity and 
inspiriting effects of its climate, and were it nearer and more 
accessible to Rdjkot, it would infallibly become the health-resort of 
the European residents of that station, instead of the unsavoury • j 
mud shores of BaMcheri, which is their present sanitarium. This 
may come to pass perhaps when the tramway is completed from 
E^jkot to Navdnagar, with, which latter place Dwarka is in steamer 
Communication for seven months of the year. 

The domestic animals are buffaloes, cows, bullocks, camels, sheep, ^ 

Nearly all the buffaloes are grazed, 
from the owners a fee of 3d, (2 as.) 
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a month for each animal. The same arrangement is made for the Chapter XIII. 
cows. Goats and slieep are also grazed in flocks, but the fee is states aM Places, 
only |(;?. (I a.). The produced from the milk of Okha cows and , 

bufeloes is considered to be superior in quality to that of similar Orhamandal. 
animals in Navanagar and Poi'bandar, and it is also cheaper, but it 
is doubtful whether the quantity yielded is relatively greater. A 
buffalo gives about twenty pounds (10 ser$) of milk a day, a cow 
not more than ten pounds (5 sers). All the glii produced is 
bought up by the Dwarka Yfcias and retailed to the inhabitants, 
unless there is a demand for it in Bombay, in which case it is 
exported in large quantities to that city. The ghi from sheep and 
goats^ milk is also purchased by these dealers, and they have a 
pernicious practice of mixing it with cow and buffalo ghi, and the 
noxious compound is not only sold as the highest priced ghi, but in a 
few days it turns rancid, and thus becomes deleterious to the public 
health. The avei'age price of cows, buffaloes and milch*-goats, are 
Rs. 25, 60, and 4 respectively. Buffaloe^s milk sells at twenty-four 
pounds (12 sers) a rupee, cow^s milk at thirty-two pounds, and 
goaPs milk at sixty-four pounds. Sheep are shorn twice yearly, in 
March and August, and their fleeces are sold to Navanagar and 
Khambhalia Unias or wool-merchants. The hair of goats^ legs is 
used for making ropes. The skins of all the above animals are 
bought up by the local Mochis or shoe-makers. None are ever 
expoi'ted. There are about forty different herds of a small and 
infexnor species of camel in the district, numbering about 500 
altogether. They are kept principally for their milk which is 
drunk by Rabdris and Vdghers. A few of these animals, after 
attaining the age of nine or ten years, are sold occasionally as 
beasts of burden to Kathid^wdr purchasers at prices varying from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. There about 500 ponies and a similar number of 
donkeys in the country, but they are very miserable specimens of 
their kind, and they are chiefly remarkable for the injury they 
cause to the cz’ops. A few of the ponies are utilized for travelling, 
and donkeys are sometimes employed in conveying stone and chunam 
to Dwarka and other places for building purposes. Kumbhfe also 
use them for carrying their pottery to various places. Swarms of 
semi-savage dogs and cats infest every town and village, but these 
can hardly be called domestic animals. 

Wild Aximals. — Panthers were not uncommon ten years ago in 
Okh^mandal, but since the country has been denuded of its jungle, 
they have almost if not entirely disappeared. The last one was 
killed in 1875. Hyaenas, wolves and jackals ai^e common 
everywhere, and wild pig swarm at Posit ra and Vasai. Nilgai 
occasionally cross the Ran from Navanagar territory into Okha 
during the hot season. Antelope are seen in numerous herds all 
over the district, particularly along the coast line and the boi'ders 
of the Ran. Lynxes are scarce, so are foxes, wild cats, hedge-hogs and 
mungODses. Porcupines are found everywhere, and they do great 
damage to the crops. Hares and partridges abound, and they afford 
capital sport at all times. Bustard and Kalam (Kunj) are plentiful 
in the cold weather, especially the latter, but they are very wary 
birds, and a sportsman requires a cart to circumvent them, just in 
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the same way that he would stalk a deer. Numerous flocks of 
gg duck are found in all the tanks during the cold weather^ hut they 
are as timid and suspicious as the Kalam. Elorican are not 
uncommon during August and September in grassy localities^ and 
snipe may be found at a few swampy spots in October and November. 
Flamingoes and cranes are very numerous on the creeks and salt- 
marshes. Quails ai’e few and far between^ and get up in occasional 
wisps when least expected. A few stock alligators may be noticed 
in the Malvel and Mulvdsar tanks^ but they disappear somewhere 
when the water begins to dry up. Several kinds of salt-water fish 
are obtainable at alL times during the year^ and crabs, lobsters and 
a few other kinds of shell fish are. always plentiful. Oysters too 
are to be had, but they are not very good. The coast abounds with 
sharks daring the monsoon months, and whales, porpoises and 
grampuses are sometimes visible a short distance from the coast. 
In 1879-80 a whale fifty feet long was stranded on the coast 
opposite the Political Officer's bungalow, and very nearly bred a 
pestilence. A small one about twelve feet in length ■v\'as also cast 
up on the shore near Barvdla in February last. Both were 
eventually cutup and buried in deep holes on the sandy shore. A 
lot of the blubber was carried away by the Dheds, who ate a portion 
of it and converted the remainder into oil by boiling it down in 
cauldrons. 

According to the census taken in 1872, the total population of 
the district numbered 18,953 souls. Of this total 8297 were 
V^ghers, 445 Rajputs (VMhels), and 657 Sindhis, Khavdses and 
Mers; aggregating 4399. The remainder consisted of Brahmans, 
Vanias, Lohanas, Mehmans, Rabdins and Charans. The average 
density of the population was about 75 to the square mile. Of tlie 
total population 15,239 were Hindus and 3714 Musalmans. The 
males numbered 10,143 and the females 8810. The official language 
of the district is Gujarati, but Marathi is also spoken among the 
Dakhani employes, who are mostly all Marithas. The language of 
the aboriginal tribes has a close affinity to the Kutchi dialect, and 
it is largely intermixed with Sindhi words. It is a mongrel speech 
at the best, and intelligible only to the aborigines and those 
foreigners of long residence who are included amongst the ^ oldest 
inhabitants.’ In Okhamandal there is the one large town of Dwarka, 
and three smaller ones Barvala, Ar4.rnda, and Positra. There are 
altogether thirty-four villages, the largest and most important of 
which are Dhinghi, Vas^i, Goriali, Gadechi and DhransanveL 
Dwarka has 703 houses, Barvala 450, Ai’amda 288, and Positra 99. 
The average number of houses in the five villages abovenaraed-is 108. 
The average of the 15 next largest is 55, and those remaining give 
an" average only of 17. Nearly all the houses of Dwarka, and the 
better sort of the other thi^ee towns, are built of sandstone and lime, 

= and the remainder of sandstone and mud. With few exceptions 
. , almost whole of the , village houses are also of sandstone and 
houses of 'the district ‘ai^e tiled. Brick walls and 
unknown in the country. The population of 
' ; Barvila, Ardtnda and Positra average 

‘ 'ys;;A247 Iho five largest villages is 549, the next 
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ten has 338, and the reinaindei’ 95 souls each. The population of 
the island of Bey t is 2787 souls, and the number of houses is 696, 
wliich are mostly built of sandstone and lime, and sandstone and 
land. The roofs are alltiiedv ■ . . 

The exterual trade o£ Gkh^mandal is principally with Bombay, 
S urat, Karachi and Zanzibar. The chief exports are hdjn, tal, gJii, 
grass, lime and small quantities of salt. The imports are rice, 
gram, wheat,yu?)dr, cotton seed, sugar, spices, potatoes and piece- 
goods. The revenue derirabla from import duties amounts to about 
£2000 per annum. The tax on exports yields about £300 a year. 
Rujmn and Bej^t are the only two ports of Okhdmandah The first 
named is about a mile to the north of Dwdrka., and is accessible to 
vessels varying from 1 50 to 200 khdndu hntthm. The bay is 
formed by a semicircular indentation of the coast line, the space 
between the extremities of the are being marked by a long line of 
heavy breakers, during rough weather, passing over a succession of 
submerged rocks very dangerous to cross during the m 
months. Running inland from the bay is a small creek or recess in 
the seashore, in which native craft take shelter during the three 
months of the rainy season, when the maritime trade is entirely 
suspended. 

Vessels occasionally lie off the bay, or, more correctly, the 
roadstead, of Dwarka, but it is a dangerous anchorage during 
boisterous weather owing to the heavy breakers along the coast 
line. The harbour of Beyt is deep and spacious, and small steamers 
can anchor close off the town at all seasons. It is also accessible to 
phatimdrs oi bOO khdndis burthen. The entrance to the harbour 
is very dangerous, and vessels frequenting the port require the 
guidance of a pilot well acquainted with the numerous rocks and 
shoals in the vicinity, otherwise they will be infallibly wrecked. 
Three coasting steamers, the Peaid, the Arrow, and the Uran, 
touch at Dwarka once a week, on their way from Bombay to 
Mandvi. The passengers they bring are mostly pilgrims visiting 
the shi'ines at Dwdrka and Bet. 

The amount of salt spontaneously produced in Okhamandal is 
practically unlimited. Up to February 1880 about 800 khdndis of 
this natural salt used to be exported annually to Zanzibar, Kathiawar 
and the Malabar coast, the revenue realized therefrom being about 
£8 a year. The price of salt locally consumed is |cl (| a.) per 
man of eighty pounds. The, principal moneylenders in Okhamandal 
are Brdhrnans and Lohanas, Merchants and Government employes 
can borrow at nine per cent, but the agricultural peasantry and 
persons of the lower classes cannot obtain loans under fifteen per 
cent. The current coin is the Imperial rupee, but the salaries of all 
officials are calculated on a bdbdsai basis. Silver koris are also 
current to a limited extent. A bdbdsai rupee is worth 14 am^nas 
and a kori 4| annas^^ The daily wages of a mason and carpenter 
are eight annas each ; that of a blacksmith seven a7inas, and a 
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lohonveT two annas. Forced labour or A is occasionally exacted 
from artisans and labourers on works of public utility, and the 1 
remuneration is then about two-tbirds of tlie ordinary market rates, ^ 

There are three kinds of ordinary weights preyailing at Dwarka. j 

The first is equal to a weight of 30 Imperial rupees, the second to i 

40, and the third to 80 rupees. Forty shers (80 lbs.) are equal to one j 

man, and 20 mans equal one hhdndi. Of long measure, 18 tastis^ I 
I hath, li kdths^l gaj) gaj:=^l v6.r. Of grain measure ■ 

one slier ot two ponixdLB:==^l chothalu, 4 chothalas=l pdli, 100 pdlis | 
s=l kalsi^ and 10 halsis^ 1 muda. Of goldsmith’s weight 4 mags^ ^ 

1 rati, 3 rafe==l vdly lQ vdls==^l gadi^ and 2 gadis=.l tola, i 

The name of Okhamandal is said by one authority to be derived ; 
from okha bad, and mandal place or district, and judging from the 
sterility of the soil, the unpicturesqueness of its physical features, 
and the barbarous characteristics of its former inhabitants, the term 
is not inappropriate. Again it is asserted by local tradition that 
Anirudh, the grandson of Krishna, was seized at Dwai’ka by pirates 
and carried off in their vessel to Arabia, where he was sold as a 
slave to one of the kings of that country. This king,' whose name 
was Banasur, resided at the time at Shronitpur^ the capital of his . 
kingdom in Arabia Felix. Banasur had a beautiful daughter vi] 
named Okha., with whom Anirudh, while still in a state of bondage, I 
formed an illicit intimacy, which on being revealed to the king || 
resulted in Anirudh’ s incarceration in the deepest dungeon 11 
available* In course of time, while Anirudh was expiating his 
crime within the dank walls of his gloomy abode, his grandfather 1] 
Krishna was apprized of his miserable plight in the far«off land 
of Arabia. An expedition was accordingly fitted out, and it ; 
immediately afterwards set sail from Dwarka, with Krishna at its i 
head, resolved to rescue his grandson from such an unhappy fate. ^ 
On the landing of Krishna’s army, a sanguinary battle was fought 
between his forces and those of Ban?£sur’s, which terminated in the , J 
total defeat of the Arabian king, and the deliverance of Anirudh " 
fxmm an ignominious death. In the treaty of peace that followed, 
it was agreed that Anirudh should be lawfully wedded to Okha, the 
daughter of Banasur, which ceremony was duly performed, and ^ 
Krishna set sail again for Dwarka, accompanied by Anirudh and f 
his wife Okha, and the country was called Okhamandal ever ■ 
afterwards. 

The ancient history of Okhamandal is involved in obscurity. 
Indeed it is so encrusted with ludicrous legends and misty tradition . 
that any attempt to dispel the historical darkness of the land by 
separating truth from fiction, and thus concentrating a few feeble 
rays of light on its primeval state, is almost a fruitless task ; but , 
still a few grains of fact have been laboriously winnowed from an 
unconscionable amount of chaff, and the result of the process is 
hereinafter recorded. It is as well to premise, however, that some 
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s to ^ the modern S^a, situated about 2o0 miles to the north of Aden. It was 
«o porUff' to the Eed Sea, 
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of tlie apocr jpiial elements liaTe not perhaps been wholly eliminated, Chapter XIII- 
but that circumstance may lend diversity to the record, and also Places, 

impart to it an element of interest. 

It is generally supposed then that the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Okhamandal were divided into three tribes, called Kaba Moda, and 
Kala, who, it is said, have all been alluded to in Greek history 
written 2000 years ago. The K abas were famed in the days of 
Krishna as the savage inhabitants of Sanr^stra, the modern 
Kathiawar, but the i^ace is now extinct, and the Modas also have 
disappeared. Traces of the Kalas are still to be found, and it is 
from this tribe that the Yaghers of the present day are said to be 
descended. The original significance of the word V agher is from the 
Sanscrit va^ a prefix meaning without, and geha^ smell. The 
epithet was primarily applied to the tiger, because it had been 
deprived by a merciful Providence of the sense of smell, in order to 
counteract a taste that had been developed by the animal, for 
scenting out and devouring human inhabitants of cities and towns. 

In process of time the term was applied to the remnants of the Kala 
tribe in Okhamandal, who equally cruel and sangiiinary with the 
tiger, used to prey upon defenceless mortals, as relentlessly as their 
predaceous prototype. Another fantastic legend says that once 
upon a time, one of the gods from the heaven or svarga, on paying 
a visit to Okhamandal, found it so unbearably hot whilst surrounded 
by the inhabitants, that he demanded to be fanned by exclaiming 
vdgher, va meaning wind, and gher the imperative form of the word 
gherna. When he liad been duly cooled down again to his ordinary 
temperature, he became so pleased and gratified with the devoted 
attention of the inhabitants, that he bestowed upon them the 
appellation of Vagher, by which name they have been distinguished 
ever since. 

According to Hindu tradition still extant, the earliest known 
conqueror of Okhamandal was Shri Krishna, called also Eanchodji, 
the eighth incarnation of Vishnu, wlio after his seventeenth battle 
with Jai-'a Sandh, king of Magadli Desh, fled from Mathura, and 
eventually arrived with his army at Okhamandal, which he 
subjugated after a hard struggle with the K^14s. He then assumed 
the sovereignty of the country and established his capital at 
Dwarka, on the banks of the Gomti*' creek, which has been ever 
since regarded by orthodox Hinduism as a spot of the greatest 
sanctity. 

Krishna was succeeded by his great grandson Vajrandbh, who 
enjoys the saintly reputation of having built the present temple of 
Dwarkandth,^ called also Trilok Sundar, signifying * the handsomest 


^ Some people say that Gomti lias its derivation from go, cow, and mati the renal 
secretion ; because the water of the creek is held by Hindus to be as holy as 
the nrine o£ the sacred cow, which they worship. Others say that its name is 
derived from Gautam Rishi an ancient sage who was permitted by Vishnu to form 
the creek, so as to enable Hindus by performing their ablutions therein, to obtain 
absolution from their sins. 

^ Bwdrk^njlth is derived from Dwarka residence (or dMr door) and ndth Lord 
or master. Some Hindus say, it means the residence of Krishna, aud others 
declare it to signify the * Lord of the door (or gates) of the ocean/ 
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of the three worlds ^ Many Hindus religiously believe that this 
temple was erected in one night by supernatural agency, under 
Vajranabh^s direction^ and they impatiently deride the common 
sense notion that it was built by human hands. Vajranabh was 
succeeded by Shatvir, his third cousin^ and fourth in direct descent 
from Krishna. There is no record of events obtainable^ either 
oral or written^ of the reign of Shatvir and his descendants^ but 
the Okha Bhats assert chat the K^Ms reconquered the country, 
and established their power again about the middle of the second 
century A.n. 

The next conqueror was Sukkur Belim, a renowned Syrian 
warrior^ who was expelled from his country by the ruler of that 
land for daring to dispute his supremacy. He found his way 
with his followers to Okhdmandal^ which he overran and subdued, 
and then proclaimed himself king. There is a lingering tradition 
that during his reign the old town of Dwarka was swallowed up 
by the ocean, and the credulous among the Hindus declare that 
the ancient site is plainly visible at the bottom of the sea, about four 
miles from the coast, and also that its reflection is clearly 
discernible in the glowing sky of November evenings. In conse- 
quence of the disappearance of old Dwdrka, Snkkur Belim it is 
said transferred his capital to Grhajni, now called Gorin ja, a village 
about six miles to the south-east of modern Dwarka. After a short 
reign Sukkur Belim was driven out of Okhdmandal by Mehem 
Gnduka, another Syrian adventurer, who, it is alleged, had 
purloined the magic ring of the king of Syria, and was forced, in 
consequence, to abandon his country and flee for his life, but after 
many vicissitudes he finally appeared at Okhamandal with a large 
following, and having slain Sukkur Belim in a personal encounter 
and routed his array in a pitched battle, he seized the throne and 
declared himself the ruler of the land. Sukkur Belim left two 
sons, named Sahib and Eahib, who fled to Sind after their fatheris 
death, and the discomfiture of his army. 

They were subsequently followed by the family Bhat or bard, 
who after a protracted and wearisome search, at length found them 
in sore plight, and reduced to the lowest ebb of misfortune. The 
bard composed and sang many stirring verses in honor of their 
deceased fatheris heroic deeds, with the avowed object of animating 
their degenerate spirit, and inciting them to return to Okhamandal. 
He eventually succeeded, and all three returned together, inflexibly 
resolved to extract vengeance from Mehem Gudduka for his 
treacherous treatment of Sukkur Belim. Passing through Beyt 
en roitte to Ghajni, the new capital, a saintly hermit, who had 
espoused their cause, presented each of the brothers with an 
enchanted horse as the only effectual means of accomplishing their 
object. On arrival at their destination, the brothers demanded 
; from Mehem the immediate restitution of their inherited rights, and 
, Mehem, at the sight of the unearthly steeds, became so paralysed 
; with fear that he surrendered everything, including the magic ring 
and ^so ^ve Ms daughter Pal in marriage to Sahib, the elder 

so disgusted Rahib that he went back to 
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brother who had wedded the daughter of Ms father^s murderer. States and Places# 

By some miraculous agency Meliem repossessed himself of the Okhamani>al. 
magic ring, and then despatched his five sons to poison and 
decapitate Sahib. The deadly dx'aught was duly administered and 
SahA lost his life, but Pal would not allow his body to be mutilated, 
and as her brothers persevered in their attempts to gain possession 
of Sahib^s head, they all lost their lives in the struggle that ensued, 
and hence the couplet composed by the family bard : 

Togo, Bharat, Tamdclii, Hals and Hamir, These are the brothem live I’ve 
killed in vengeance husband dear.i 

Pal then recalled Rahib, her deceased husband^s brother, through 
the instrumentality of the enchanted horse, and having compassed 
the overthrow and death of Mehem, she was married to Rahib, and 
both then voluntai*ily relinquished tlie sovereignity of Okhamandal, 
and left the country for Sind, from which they never returned. 

After this another hiatus occurs in the history of the land, which no 
record or imaginative bard can fill up, but there is a traditionary 
belief that the Kd.las reconquered the country for the third time, and 
retain possession of the throne unmolested for several peaceful 
generations, till about the sixth century a.d., when Okhamandal was 
invaded by a branch of the Chdvada Rajputs then the dominant 
race in Saurashtra. The name of the first Rajput invader was 
Akher^jji who had been driven out of Kathiawar by the Solankhis. 

He subjugated the K^lds or, as they were now called the Vaghers, 
and after a shox't reign was succeeded by his son Bhuvad Rai, 
who was followed by his son Jaya Sen, the founder of a city called 
ChavMap^dar, the ancient site of which is traceable near the 
precincts of the present village of Mulvdsa. It was this Rajput 
prince, who, being childless, built a gigantic reservoii’ in close 
proximity to Chdvadapadar in order to perpetuate his name, and 
the monumental stone which was recently discovered embedded in 
the present lake at Mulwasar is supposed to be identical with that 
erected by Jaya Sen. An impression of the inscription on the stone 
w^as sent to Mr, Burgess, the Government Archaeologist, in 1874, by 
Captain Jackson, but nothing was decipherable beyond the woi'ds 

Raja Jaya Sen Shah Julia Shai, the remainder of the 

inscription being as mysterious in its significance as the enigmatical 
hieroglyphics of Egypt. Jaya Sen was succeeded by his bi'other 
Jugdev, who reigned for 21 years. He left a son named Mangalji, 
who survived his father only a few years, and was followed by his 
son Depaldev, and he again by his son Jugdev, who had two sons 
named Kanak Sen and Anuntdev. Kanak Sen, the elder brother, 
was the reputed founder of the city of Kanakapuri, the modern 
Vasai, which in ancient days was the populous and prosperous 
trade centre of Okhamandal, but is now an insignificant village. 

The celebrated Jain temples built by Kanak Sen are now nothing 
but mouldering walls/ grey with antiquity and sinking to decay,^ 


^The Giijar<iti runs: Togo^ Bharat) Tamdchi^ Edlo m, Mamlrt Hihre piga harm 
mdrga Pdncho vir, 
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and are still to be seen on tbe outskirts of Vasal. Anantdev^ wlio 
bad separated from Ms brother, is said to have established himself 
at DwMka, where he reigned contemporaneously with Kanak Sen, 
the ruler of Kanakapuri, for several years. Dwarka had hitherto 
been regarded as the sacred abode of Krishna, and was called the 
Day or divine throne, on which no audacious mortal could sit 
and live, and although Anantdev occupied the throne for some 
considerable time, the righteous anger of the gods was at length 
aroused, which resulted in his being assailed by the Parmar or Herole 
Rd,jputs, and the sacrilegious Anantdev sent to the lower regions 
to expiate his impious crime. These Heroles were another branch 
of the reigning race in Kathiawar, and they wei^e closely allied to 
the Chavada Rajputs, It is supposed that they either accompanied 
the Chiivad^s to Okhdmandal, in the sixth century A.D., or that they 
came into the country some years subsequently, and served the 
Chavadas in a subordinate capacity, till they rose in power and 
became strong enough to throw off the yoke and assert their 
independence. It is a fact however that they succeeded in estab- 
lishing their authority at Bwarka after Anantdev, and the gods 
did not apparently resent the step, for the Herole ruler became very 
powerful, and amassed large sums of money, derived from the fees 
levied on the pilgrims bathing in the sacred waters of the Gomti. 
It appears also that many sanguinai-y struggles ensued between the 
Heroles and Ohd^vadas for ascendancy in Okh^mandal, but without 
a preponderance of advantage to either side. 

^ About the middle of the 18th century a.d., two brothers, named 
Veravalji and Vijalji, belonging to the great Rathod family, then 
ruling in Mdrwad, arrived at Okh^mandai on a pilgrimage. They 
had been expelled for political reasons from Jodhpur by their 
uncle Jadlia Sing, and had thence made their way with a large 
following to Jhsilavad in Kathiawar where they remained for a 
time, but owing to a quarrel that arose between Veravalji and tbe 
JMXlavM cbiePs son, who lost his life in the brawl that ensued, 
the two Rathod brethren had to seek safety in flight, and they 
eventually arrived at Dwirka with their armed followers. Hostili- 
ties between the Heroles and Chavadas were still as active as ever, 
and the Rathods alive to the opportunity of securing a permanent 
footing in the country sided with the Chavadas against the Heroles 
who were driven out and replaced by the Rathods themselves, 
whose chief weapon in attaining their object was treachery, the 
Heroles having been invited to a banquet and during the feast 
suddenly attacked and nearly annihilated by the Chdvadiis who were 
concealed in the vicinity by preconcerted arrangements with the 
Rathods till the latter gave the signal for the general massacre. 
A few only escaped, and these sought refuge with Malan Kdla, 
cHef of the Vaghers, at the village of Padli near Aramda, 
Among the fugitives was the young daughter of a slaughtered 
1 Herole chief, whom Malan Kala adopted as his own child, 

J:; Meanwhile the Edthods succeeded the Heroles at Dw4rka, and 
soon became, so powerfuT that they were able to exterminate the 
CMvad4s m&e same way that they caused the destruction of the 

^ned complete possession of the entire 
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district In remembrance of tlieir Hoodthirsty deeds tlio t\TO 
brothers dropped the family title of ^ Rathod/ and as sained the name ^ 
of ^Vadliet/ wliicb is derived from tbe Sanscrit vadh to cut; 
or to slay. The few Cbavadas who survived also joined the 
Vagher chiefs Maiankala; and both they and the remnant of the 
Heroles were eventually absorbed in the Vagher tribe* Veravalji, 
who was now the undisputed ruler of Okli^mandal increased in 
power and richeS; and gradually extended his territory to the 
Vedmati river, near Rail; about 25 miles to the east of Dwarka. 
His younger brother Veravalji afterwards left Okhamandal and 
proceeded to the south of Kathiawar with a small force; and in a 
battle with the Nagher Rajputs succeeded in wresting from them 
the town of Somnath Riitan. After consolidating his power; 
Veravalji removed from Dwarka to Aramda; on the north-east 
coast of Okhamandal; and there established his capital He reigned 
for several years, ami was succeeded by his son Vikainsi, to whom 
Jiaji, the son of Abda, the Rao of Oiitoh; gave his daughter in 
marriage. She was accompanied to Okhamandal by her brother 
Hamirji; who, during his sojourn at Aramda; became enamoured of 
MalankaWs adopted child, the daughter of one of the Herole chiefs 
that were treacherously killed by the Rathods as above related. 
His love was reciprocated, and in due course the two were united 
in matrimony, though not without some opposition from the Rajputs 
who could not brook the idea of their high-caste relative being con- 
nected by marriage with the inferior and, indeed, despised tribe of 
V^gherS; in those days called also macAidms or fishermen. But 
the difficulty vras compromised by Hamirji assumhig the surname 
of Manak, which is still the cherished cognomen of his 'descendants ; 
and tlms the three tribes of Vadhel, Herole and Vagher were 
united; and to this day they intermarry. After the union the town 
of Barvala and the adjoining village of Borkhetri were assigned to 
Hamirji by his brother-in-law Vikanisi, as a gras possession in 
perpetuity. Hamirji was content with this assignment for a time, 
but he afterwards laid claim to Vasai as his wife^s inheritance, and 
by forcible means eventually added it to his other possessions. The 
claim was utterly groundless, bat aggressive individuals when 
backed by wealth and other powerful mfluences, rarely lack a protest 
for their own aggrandisement. 

Vikamsi was followed in dmect succession by nine Eanas, whose 
rule extended collectively over a peifiod of about one hundred and 
twenty years, during which but little of importance occurred. The 
tenth Ranafrom Vikamsi was the famous Sanganji, the most power- 
ful of all the Aramda rulers, either in days antecedent to his 
accession or subsequently thereto. During his long reign he extend- 
ed his dominion as far as the important town of Khambh^lia, about 
40 miles to the east of Dwarka, and even acquired a large slice of 
the adjoining territory on the coast to the south-east of Okha, The 
period of his sway was chiefly remarkable for his piratical expedi- 
tions along the west coast of KathiawAr,.aBd freebooting incursions 
into the territories of his neighbours, all of which invariably 
terminated in access of power and augmentation of wealth. He 
was succeeded by his son Bhimji, who rendered himself so obnoxious 
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to tTbie Masalman rulers of Katlii^war and Gujarat, by plundering 
pilgrim yessels on their voyages to Makkah, that Sultan Mahmud 
Begadha of Ahmadabad resolved to organize an expedition for the 
subjugation of the country which contained such troublesome neigh- 
bours. T3uring the preparations the Sultdn was apprized of a 
flagrant case of cruelty committed on one of his subjects, named 
Syad Muhammad whilst on his way in a i^Tiatimdr proceeding to the 
Persian Gulf. The vessel was seized, and he himself despoiled of 
all he possessed, and then sent adrift with two infant sons : his wife 
and female attendants being carried off as slaves to Aramda. The 
departure of the avenging force was consequently accelerated, and 
it soon afterwards arrived at Dwarka, which was speedily capuiired 
and given up to plunder. After destroying all the temples and 
demolishing the idols, the troops marched on to^ Aramda, which 
promptly capitulated, asBhimjihad previously fled with a portion of his 
followers to Beyt and occupied the fort on that island. He was soon 
driven out however, and forced to escape with a few companions in 
an open boat from the vengeance of his unrelenting foes. The 
Musalmdn leaders had now completely subjugated the district, and 
the towns of Beyt Dwarka and Aramda were garrisoned by tbeir 
troops but it is recorded that the country did not long remain in 
their possession, for Bhimji soon returned with a considerable force, 
•and having expelled the invaders, again established his power at 
Aramda, and eventually also at Dwdrka. During the latter part 
of Bhimji^s reign, dissensions arose between him and Hamirji’s des- 
cendants, the Manaks, who claimed possession of Dwdrka by virtue 
of their descent from Hamirji's wife, the daughter of the butchered 
Herole chief. Bhimji vigorously contested the gratuitous claim, 
and hostilities ensued, but the Manaks were assisted by their 
V^gher relatives, and with their co-operation, they seized the town 
and its dependent villages, and the head of the Manaks assumed the 
title of Rdja of Dwdrka, which was retained by the family for nearly 
three centuries afterwards. Bhimji reluctantly submitted to the 
inevitable, as the combination against him was irresistible, but an 
alliance was ultimately formed between the Vadhels and Vaghers, 
the chief terms of which were recognition by the Vaghers of the 
paramount authority in Okh^mandal of the Yadhel, and a permanent 
agreement to unite their forces in resisting external aggression. 
This compact was faithfully observed by both parties, and the most 
friendly and harmonious relations are said to have subsisted between 
these tribes ever since. 

About the year 1592 a.b., Shiva or Siv Edna, the Vadliel ruler of 
Ardmda, offered an asylum to Muzafar, the ex-Sultdn of Gujarat, 
■who after his defeat in Kdthiawar by the Khdn Azam, the viceroy 
of Ahmadabad, fled to Okbamandal, and sought protection from 
Siv Rana. He was pursued by a force sent into Okbamandal to 
capture him, and after a battle fought between the 'Vddhels and the 

^ The Mitat-i-Sikandri distinctly mentions that Bhim was hewn in pieces by order 
o£the ansd a limb of Mm affixed to each gate of the city of Ahmadabad. It 

seems probable tiatthk account is true, and that the V^gher ascendancy was sub- 
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Khdn Azam’s foi’ce commanded by Gujar KMn, Nanrang Klian, 

and Mirza Anwar, in whick Siv Sana lost liis life, Miizafar again g 
escaped and crossed over to Outck, but be was subsequently 
surrendei’ed by tlie teriified Rao to the KMn Azam. 

After the defeat and death of Siv E^na, and the consequent 
seizure of his Aranida possessions by the Miisalmin invaders, his 
son Sanganji was forced to flee to Sind for safety and wait for 
developments, so to speak. Meanwhile Sarnia Manak, the Raja of 
Dwarka, and his younger brother, Malla Manak, resolved to expel 
the Musalmans, if possible, and reinstate Sanganji on the Ardmda 
gddi. With his object Sarnia went to Sind in search of Sanganji, 
and left instructions with Malla to harass the invaders, and allow 
them no rest or peace till they voluntarily quitted the country. 
Seven years elapsed before Sarnia found the fugitive, but Malla had 
all that time been engaged with varying success in ceaseless “war- 
fare with the Musalmans and at length, when Sdmla returned with 
Sanganji, a sanguinary battle ensued which eventuated in the total 
defeat of the Muhammadans who were now only too glad of the 
opportunity of withdrawing from so turbulent a country. 

Sdnganji was duly installed on the Aramda gddij and in the 
depth of his gratitude, he bestowed several grds possessions on 
Sarnia and Malla, as a well-merited reward for their bravery in 
fighting so pertinaciously, and with such complete success, for the 
restitution of his ancestral rights. The Vaghers and Yddhels were 
very proud of these ^ noble deeds of daring,^ which have been 
preserved from oblivion by the Akha bard, in the following couplet : 

Bdngan Bind eadhdvioy Mahi^at Cliandimdn; Bate varse Bdmle^O'khe 
pMrvi an, 

which may be thus interpreted, 

Sanganji to Sind had fled, his rank and title gone. 

Brave Samla did in seven years reseat him on the throne. 

Sanganji was succeeded by his son Sangrdmji, who reigned 
uneventfully for some years, and was followed by Akherji, whose 
sister was given in marriage to the J£m of Nav^nagar. Previously 
to AkherjFs accession to the gddi^ he had been cast into prison by 
the J^m, but he was eventually released by an armed force of 
Vaghers headed by Patramel, son of Rana Mdnak, the ruler of 
Dwarka. Akherji died about 1664< A.n., and was succeeded by 
Bhojraji, who had seven sons, and a daughter who was married 
to the Rao of Catch. Vajerdjji, the eldest son, had a vile temper, 
and he made himself so odious to all his brothers that his father 
found it necessary to send him to Positra, a large town situated 
at the north-east of Okhaniadal, which he afterwards bestowed 
on him in perpetuity, and his descendants have retained uninter- 
rupted possession of it ever since. 

Between the years 1715 and 1718 A.B., the Vadhel chiefs of 
ArAmda and Positra, assisted by the Vd»ghers of Dwdrka, were 
engaged in several predatory incursions into K^thi^wdr, but a 
combined force from Navanagar, Grondal and Porbandar was sent 
into Okha, and condign punishment was inflicted on the chiefs in 
revenge for their filibustering enterprises. They lost on this 
; occasion the whole of their territorial possessions in Navanagar, 
and since then the boundaries of Okhdmandal have been restricted 
" , ; B 61 B— 7 S ^ 
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to the land lying to the west of the Raiiy or salt marshy that 
separates the two districts. 

About the period that the Aramda Vadhels had been divided 
into two branches by Vajerajjh the Rana^s eldest son’s receiving 
the gras possession of Positra and its subordinate villages^ the 
Yaghers were also separated into two parties^ one of which ruled 
at Dwai'ka and the other at Vasdh both assuming the title of 
Raja. The alliance that had been formed between the Yadhels 
and Vdghers was still unbroken^ and both tribes continued to aid 
each other in all domestic concerns^ and to mutually co-operate for 
the common weal against their numerous enemies in Kathiawar. 

From this period up to the beginning of the present centuiy^ 
Obhamandal afeirs were generally uneventful and bare of incident^ 
but about the year 1804 the pirates captured a Bombay vessel 
sailing up the coast, and threw the crew and passengers overboard, ; 
amongst whom were, it is said, an Englishman and his wife. The 
Bombay Government despatched a war vessel to inflict summary 
punishment for this outrage, but the commander appears to have 
returned to Bombay without accomplishing his object. Compensa- 
tion was then demanded, but the Yaghers in the plenitude of their 
arrogance and self-sufifloiency, and aware also of the inaccessibility 
of their rocky and inhospitable coasts, refused compliance, and as 
coercive measures were not then convenient, the claim was not 
pressed. It was however revived in 1807 when Colonel Walker, | 
the Resident at Baroda, who was then besieging Mjllia in K4thi4« 
war, was ordered, on its capitulation, to proceed to Okhamandal and 
exact reparation from the Yaghers for their misdeeds'. Accord- : j 
ingly the Resident, accompanied by a Gaikwari force, under Yithal ' 
Eao Divanji, reached Dwarka about the end of that year, and 
after assembling the Yadhei and Y%her chiefs, and appriising 
them of the object of his visit, he imposed a fine of a Idhh and ten 
thousand rupees, as compensation for their unprovoked attack on 
British subjects. The chiefs being fully sensible of their iiiability 
to cope with the force then occupying Dwarka, and seeing no 
alternative but unconditional submission, agreed to pay the fine 
in full, aud promised abstention in future from further excesses. 

The fine was not then levied, however, and Colonel Walker returned 
with the troops to Eathidwar. 

In 1810 the Okha chiefs recommenced their plundering „ 
expeditions, and wholly ignored their former obligations,* but 
Captain Carnac, who had meanwhile succeeded Colonel W alker as 
Resident, despatched a party of Gdikwari cavalry to Dwarka,, and 
put matters straight again. In 1813 Captain Ballantine, the 
Assistant Resident at Amreli, commanded the chiefs to pay the 
fine imposed by Colonel Walker, and in the following year a third 
of the amount was obtained from them with the greatest difficulty. 
They still however continued their predatozy excursions, and, 

' therefore, as both persuasion and measures of coercion had proved J 
utterly ineffectual in checking the excess of these semi-barbarians, I 
Government determined to reduce them to subjection.'' I 
y effected by a force under Colonel East in 1816, and i 

^ regarded by Hinduism as places of greats ^ 
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Banctity and veneration^ tlie district was ceded by the Bintisli Chapter XIII* 
Government to the Gaikwar in full sovereignty in 1817;, condition- states and Places- 
ally upon His Highness agreeing to pay the balance of the fine , 

inidioted on the chiefs, and all the expenses incidental to the invasion ^ ichamandal. 
and subsequent occupation of the country (vide Treaty^ dated l8th 
November 1817). 

An allowance was then settled on the chiefs for their future 
maintenance^ with the exception of the chief of Positra, who was 
left undisturbed in his possessions;, but placed in subordination to 
the Gaikwar^s authority. In 1818 there was a partial rising among 
some of the chiefs, headed by Patramal Mfinek, but it was speedily 
suppressed by the local tx’oops. In 1819 Mr. Hendly succeeded 
Edm Eao Daji in the management of Okhamandal affairs, but he 
only retained his appointment till the following year, when the 
Vaghors again rebelled and re-established their power, and 
Mr, Hendly had to flee to Porbandar for safety. Another force 
was consequently despatched by the Bombay Government in 
1820, under the command of Colonel Stanhope, who, in November 
of that year, took Dwarka by storm, and again reduced the 
chiefs to submission. In the assault and capture of the fort, 

Captain Marriott of the force was killed, and several other 
casualties occurred on the British side. Mulu Manek, the chief 
of Dwdrka, and his younger brother, Versi Mdnck, were killed on 
the enemy’s side, and Edna Shigramji, the chief of Ai’amda and 
Beyt, was taken prisoner and deported to Surat, where he was kept 
under surveillance for a time, but through the intercession of his . 
relative, the Eao of Catch, he was subsequently released and 
permitted to return to Okhamandal, the E^o being surety for his 
future good behaviour. Three Viiigher chiefs, named Bhyo Manek, 

Yidha Sumino, and Nagji Manek, were also captured and 
eventually conveyed to Ahmadabad to undergo the imprisonment 
that had been awarded them. Peace being now restored and order 
re-established, the troops quitted the country, and a native manager 
w^as appointed to administer the district. The Vagher chiefs in 
the Ahmadabad jail were soon afterwards released on furnishing 
satisfactory security for their future good conduct, and they returned 
to Okhamandal, but did not again disturb the peace. 

In 1845 there was another incipient rebellion, and British 
intervention -was imminent, but the malcontents appear to have 
been crushed and disposed of without extraneous aid. The affairs 
of the district again progressed satisfactorily for a short period, 
but the native administration was feeble and corrupt in the extreme. 

The agricultural resources of the country remained undeveloped, 

and the Vaghers and their cognate tribes, whose instincts were 

for plunder and lawlessness, could not be civilised into honest 

industry, or induced to follow the peaceful pursuits of husbandry. , - 

The weakness and vacillation of the manager, and the despotic 

conduct of his subordinates, soon therefore precipitated matters and 

watching their opportunity, the Vaghers again passed beyond 

control, and recommenced their raids into K^thid^wfir. Their 

depredations and sanguinary attacks on the villages of that province 

in 1857 at length became so intolerable,, that the assistance of the. 

British Government had again to be invoked for the suppression 
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of tEese savage marauders. Lieutenant Barton^ the Assistant 
Eesident at Baroda, was deputed to Bwarka for this purpose^ and 
instructed ‘'to effect the Tbest arrangement possible under the 
circumstances/ On arrival he instituted inquiries regarding the 
exasperating raids by the Vdghers, and the alleged interminable 
disputes that had so embittered the relations between the chiefs 
and the manager^ and in the report which he submitted to the 
Eesident he expressed his opinion that the headstrong and 
unreasonable conduct of the chiefs^ rather than the manager's 
non-fulfilment of his engagements and obligationSj was the primary 
cause of the anarchy that prevailed in the district. Colonel Wallace^ 
the Eesident, however recorded his opinion that the administra- 
tion of the Gdikwd^r had fallen into contempt through the feeble 
and wavering conduct of the local officers^ ^who winked at the 
excesses of the Vdghers, neglected the defences of the forts, and 
starved the Police and the Sibandi.^ A settlement was eventually 
made to the mutual satisfaction of both parties, and after ' taking 
security from the chiefs which they furnished with evident reluc- 
tance Lieut. Barton returned to Baroda. 

In the following year the V^gher chiefs of Vas^i and their 
adherents broke out into open rebellion, and took possession of the 
island of Beyt, the Sibandi occupying the fort being in league with 
them. Lieut, Barton was again despatched to the district with a small 
force composed of a portion of the 4th King's Own Eegiment, 
a few soldiers of the 16th Eegiment Bomb^ay N. I., and a 
detachment of Artillery with 2 six-pounders, commanded by 
Captain Bayley, E. A. The troops landed at Beyt from 
Mandvi and stormed the fort, hut it was too strong. The guns 
had failed to breach the fortifications, and as the enemy was 
numerically far superior to the British force, the attack had to be 
postponed till next morning. Under cover of night, however, the 
vaghers abandoned the fort, and crossing over into Okhdmandal 
made sti’aight for Vasai. The troops occupied the fort after it 
had been evacuated by the Vighers, but they were soon afterwards 
withdrawn, as the ministers of the Gfiikw^r had assured the 
Eesident that they were quite competent to deal with the Vaghers 
without the assistance of the British. Meanwhile the Vdghers had 
so strongly and effectively fortified Vas4i and its surroundings, 
that they were fully enabled. to hold their own against the repeated 
attacks of the G4ikw^ri troops for months afterwards. Tired of the 
strife, the authorities offered terms of peace which were accepted 
by the Vd^ghers, and again there was a semblance of tranquillity in 
the district. But as Colonel 'Wallace recorded at the time, ^ the 
arrangement which was patched up by the local officials with the 
insurgent chiefs brought the authority of the Gaikwar into still 
deeper contempt.^ There was consequently little matter for 
surprise when the Vaghers rebelled in the following year, and set 
the district in a flame again. This time the insurrectionary move- 
ment was much more widespread and serious, and all the V4gher 
chiefs were up in arms against the Gaikwar, who had now become 
so infallibly convinced that the rising could not be suppressed by 
his own troops, that he expressed to the Resident his unalterable 
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resolve to tmnsfer the coBduct of affairs to the British Government, Chapter XIIL 

and to remit to them the entire control of all measures essential to 

the restoration of order in Okhdmandal. This responsibility was 

accepted by the British, and ineasimes were quickly organised for Okhamandal. 

the permanent subjugation of the country and to break the back- 

bone of the Yaglier power once for all. Meanwhile sensational 

rumours had been sedulously spread in Okhamandal by fugitive 

mutineers, disguised as Sadhus, to the effect that the British in 

Hindustan had been annihilated; and the Vaghers, thinking 

their time had come, immediately marched on Dwirka, which they 

seized without opposition, and all the officials disappeared with great 

expedition. Beyt was also captured after seven days^ fighting, and 

the defenders sent away in boats to Salaya Bandar in Nagar 

territory. The number of insurgents was estimated at 2000, 

among whom were about 1500 V%hers; the remainder being 

composed of outlaws and fugitives from justice belonging to 

K^thid^wS^r. Jodha Manek, the Vagher leader, assumed the 

supreme authority of the district, and he was greeted by his 

enthusiastic followers as the Rdja of Okhiimandal/ In the 

month of October, however, a force under Colonel Donovan landed 

at Beyt and attacked the rebel stronghold. The attempt to captux’e 

it by storm was not successful and the assailants had to be 

temporarily withdrawn, but during the night the Vaghers abandoned 

the fort and crossed over into Okhamandal, making at once for 

Dw^rka, which they occupied in force. Next morning the fort was 

dismantled and Colonel Donovan speedily followed the insurgents 

to Dwdrka, which was carried by assault and the Vaghers driven 

into the jungles, where they remained for a few days, but being 

worsted in the several skirmishes between them and the British 

detachments, they finally quitted Okhtoandal, and fled to the 

Abhpura hill in the Barda range in Kdthidw^r, where they strongly 

entrenched themselves. Prom this difficult position they were 

driven out in December 1859 by a force of all arms commanded by 

Colonel Honner, but most of the principal rebels unfortunately 

succeeded in escaping to the Gir jangles in southern Kdthiawfc 

The remainder were offered a free pardon conditionally upon their 

returning to Okhamandal and laying down their arms, which terms 

they gladly accepted, and by the end of the year the great majority 

of the insurgents had again settled down peacefully in their villages. 

The small body of rebels under J odha Manek remained uncaptnred 
in the Gir for some time, but this chief soon afterwards succumbed 
to the deadly jungle fever peculiar to those parts, and dissensions 
arising among the others for the leadership the band very soon 
broke up, and most of them having been ultimately captured and 
tried for waging war against the G^ikw^r, were on conviction 
condemned to varying terms of imprisonment. 

After the suppression of the rebellion the V%hers and their 
chiefs were, with few exceptions, deprived for ever of their grds 
possessions and pensionary allowances, and whereas all had hitherto 
cultivated their grds holdings rent-free, they were now required to 
pay annually a salami or quit-rent on any land, allotted to them under 
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certain conditions for cultivation. The chief of Positra was^ however^ 
permitted to retain his gi'ds possessions, subject to the authority of 
the Gdikwar, and Dhandha Manek, the Dhrevar chief, was also 
allowed the unrestricted enjoyment of his former rights, as a 
reward for his fidelity during the Vagher rebellion. Jhalimsing, 
the chief of Aramda, was suspected of haying afforded assistance 
to the rebels, but the Court of Inquiry that assembled to investigate 
his conduct failed to elicit sufficient evidence against him, and the 
charges were not satisfactorily substantiated. Of the moral 
evidence of his complicity there seemed perhaps to be little doubt, 
but the pension which he had hitherto enjoyed was not affected 
thereby, though its continuance was made dependent on his future 
good behaviour. 

Since the rebellion a British officer- of the Bombay Political 
department has resided at Dwarka in charge of the district. He 
was placed under the immediate orders of the Resident at Baroda, 
and in addition to his political duties, he has always had exclusive 
administrative control over the V^ghers and their cognate tribes. 
The first officer appointed was Lieut. Barton on whom devolved the 
difficult and wearisome task of restoring order from anarchy, and 
prevailing upon the unruly V%hers to abandon their predatory 
habits and settle down to the peaceful pursuits of agriculture. This 
was ably and efficiently accomplished after the lapse of an anxious 
period of two years, and Lieut. Barton was then relieved, on promotion, 
by Major Johnstone in February 1861, to whom was entrusted the 
duty of raising a Vagher Battalion, in which he however only 
partially succeeded, owing to his appointment soon afterwards to 
the command of his own corps, the 1st Grenadiers. He was replaced 
in February 1862 by Captain Rice who completed the organization 
of the battalion ; but military service was not congenial to the 
V^hers, who soon therefore took their discharge, and returned to 
the cultivation of their fields, preferring agriculture to the stern 
bonds of discipline. The corps was eventually disbanded and 
substituted by a Local Battalion which is still in existence. Its 
strength is 460 of all ranks inclusive of native officers, and is 
commanded, ex officio^ by the Assistant Resident. 

During Captain Rice^s tenure of office, several rebel V%hers 
who had been captured after the rising in 1859 and imprisoned in 
the Rewa Kantha jail,unfortunately effected their escape inSeptember 
1862, and made straight for Okhamandal, where they induced a 
considerable number of malcontent Yaghers to join them in out- 
lawry, and succeeded in unsettling the district again for several 
years afterwards. The leading spirits of this band were Mulu 
■Mdnek and Deva Manek, the grand-nephews of the old chief Jodha 
Mdnek, who headed the rebellion of 1859. They remained in out- 
lawry in Kathiawar till December 1867, plundering and devastating 
villages, and committing wholesale murders of the helpless 
frjiahabitots in several parts 'of the province. The outlaws were at 
to bay on the Mdncharda MU, by a force under Major 
Eegiinant N. L, and in the fight that ensued 
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dangerously wounded in tlae head, and Captains Herbert and 
LaTouclie, Assistants to the Political Agent, wei’e killed. Molu 
Manek managed to escape, and was not cangbt till May of the 
following year, when he was shot dead by a party of Porbandar 
Sibandi, neai' the village of Eanpar, and the few followers who were 
with him also shared the same fate. This was the last of the 
disturbances, and the Vaghers, convinced by this time of the 
futility of further resistance, gradually submitted to their fate, and 
have given since then but little cause for trouble or anxiety* 

Captain Rice was succeeded by Lieut. William Scott in 186.5, who 
raised and organised the present Okhamandal Battalion. He was 
relieved by Captain Jackson in 1873, who had previously officiated 
as Assistant Resident during Captain ScotPs absence on two years^ 
furlough to England. Captain Jackson was succeeded by Major 
Walter Scott in 1875, who still retains office in the capacity of 
Assistant to the Agent to the Governor General at Baroda. 


Clmpt^XIIL 
States and'Hacesi' ■ 
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There are two descriptions of land tenure, the hhog and the salami. 
Bhog, which literally signifies enjoyment, being also used in the 
sense of full assessment is the tenure under which all Oklnlmandal 
husbandmen, not under the jurisdiction of the Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor G-eneral, are allowed to take up land for 
agricultural purposes. Such holders may retain the land they 
cultivate for the whole of their lifetime so long as they regularly 
pay the land assessment, and provided it is not i*equirod for public 
purposes. Their heirs may succeed to this land on similar couclitions. 
The salami tenure is applicable to Vdghers and their cognate 
tidbes, each of whom is entitled to a sdnti (48 bighds) of land, on 
payment of one rupee per annum, provided he can satisfy the 
authorities that he possesses a pair of bullocks and the requisite 
agricultural implements ; and conditional also upon liis good 
behaviour. If a V%her or a Vadhel in tho enjoyment of salami 
land wages war against the Queen or Gdikwdr, or goes into outlawry, 
he, ipse /uc^o, forfeits his holding for ever. No salami holder can 
alienate his land by sale, gift or -mortgage. He cannot sublet it 
under any circumstances whatsoever, nor can he transfer it to 
another without express permission being officially accorded. Three 
rates of assessment on hhog land prevail in the district. The 
highest rate for the land in the northern and central Okha, which is 
the most fertile in the district, is fixed at Rs. 22 per santi : the 
next rate is Rs. 20 per all land in southeim Okha; and the third 
rate is Rs. 12, leviable on land in the north-west corner of the 
district in the vicinity of Aramda, the soil of which is sandy and 
comparatively unproductive. The revenue is payable in two 
instalments ; the first being due immediately after the harvest, and 
the second two months later, but cultivators may pay up the whole 
amount in aluinp sum if they so wish. If a landholder refuses to 
pay his arrears of revenue, his private property may be seized and 
sold by auction in satisfaction of the State demands. Ploughing 
animals and agricultural implements are however exempt from 
seizure. Cases of failure to pay up arrears are very rare, except, of 
course, during seasons of drought, which- occur quadrennially on the 
avei’age, when suspensions are granted but not remissions. Mehmans 
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are generally very regular in meeting their liabilities^ but Vagliers 
are dreadfully backward in this respect^ and the collection of revenue 
from them has always been a wearisome and dffieiilt process. 

The courts of the Assistant Agent to the G-overnor General^ and 
the vahivatddr are the only two tribunals in Obhamandal for the 
administration of criminal jnstice. The assistant is invested with 
the powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge, with certain modifications, 
and he tries all cases connected with the Vagliers and their cognate 
tribes. The vahimtddr has the powers of a first class magistrate, 
and he disposes of all other cases, except extraditional cases, which 
ai'e tried by the mhivatddr and the Assistant conjointly. Special 
cases are usually tried by the Assistant, independently of the 
vahivatddr. 

The administration of civil justice in Vagher cases is conducted 
by the munsiff whose decrees are subject to the concurrence of the 
Assistant. All other cases are disposed of by the miinsif alone. 
Hitherto the has had jurisdiction over cases not exceeding 

a value of Rs. 1000. Oivil and criminal appeals from the decisions 
of the Assistant lie to the Agent to the Governor General at Baroda. 

vahivatddr^ s criminal cases are subject to appeal to the suhdh of 
Amreli, and the civil cases tried by the munsiff independently of 
the Assistant, may be appealed against to the Sessions Judge of 
Amreli. 

The military force at Dwd.rka consists of one company from a 
Bombay Native Regiment, and the Okhdmandal Battalion. The 
former is commanded by a Subedar, the latter by the Assistant 
Agent to the Governor General, assisted by the Adjutant. A thdnah 
composed of a non-commissioned oflScer and three privates from the 
Okh^mandal Battalion is stationed at every Vagher village. The 
detachment at Beytfrom the same corps consists of one Havaldar, 
two Naiks, and 27 Privates, The Katcheri, Temple, and Bazdr 
guards, besides treasure and other escort parties, are also furnished 
by this regiment. The British detachment furnishes the jail guard 
only. A small police force consisting of four Jamdddrs and 40 
sepoys was organised in 1877 for service in Okhd,mandaL The 
Okha policemen assist the district favjddrs in the detection and 
suppression of crime, and patrol at night time the towns and villages 
in which they are stationed. The estimated revenue is £7000 
(Rs. 70,000) of which the principal items in 1879 were land revenue 
£2000, land and sea custom £1900, and taxes £2300. 

In 1881 there were thirteen schools with 800 pupils. A civil hospital 
has recently been established in one of the healthiest localities of 
Dwarka,by the munificence of Mr,Vishr4m M^vji,a wealthy merchant 
of Bombay. It is under the management of the Dwarka civil surgeon, 
who has charge also of the military hospital of the Okh^mandal 
Battalion. The hospital of the British detachment is under the 
care of a native hospital assistant. The daily average attendance 
of patients at the civil hospital is about 80, and that of the 
regimental and detachment hospitals is 15 and 4 respectively. 
There are no dispensaries in the other towns of the district, though 
quacks abound everywhere especially at Beyt. ^ 
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The temples of: Dwarka aiul Beyt are the only objects of interest Chapter XIIT 
pat seem to merit some sliglit description. In otliCT respects these states aid Maces. 
towiiB are cliietiy remarkable tor tlioir swarms ot unsavoury pilgrims 
and tlie vile smells of pestiferous concentra.tion from the filtli Okhamanl^al. 
acciimu]o.tions and. other insanitary surroundings. 

This temple of Dwarkaiidtli is built on the north bank of the 
Goiiiti creek. Some Hindus ascribe its erection to Vajranabh^ 
the grandson of Krishna; others affirm in the most solemn manner, 
that it was built in one night by supernatural agency ; while native 
historians declare it to have been founded about 1400 years ago liy 
Gupt Raja^ a ruler on the Ganges^ who is said to have invaded anil 


subi ligated Okhaman d al 


period 


Architecturally thetempleisconstructed on the same plan and system 
as most of the Hindu sacred edifices of antiquity. It consists of a 
hrine, a spacious audience halb the roof of which is supported by 
60 columns -of granite and sandstone^ and a conical spire in height 
about 170 feet. The body of the temple has five storeys, its height 
being about 100 feet. The spire has six storeys with a spiral 
staircase of sandstone giving access to the finial. The length, of 
the plinth of the temple is about 90 feeb and its breadth 20 feet. 
Externally the body of the temple and the spire are profusely carved 
from base to pinnacle, but internally they are characterised hy 
excessive plainness and simplicity of style. The shrine is elaborately 
ornamented, and the figure of Ganpati is sculptured over the 
entrance, which indicates that the’ temple is dedicated to Shiv. 
The chief material employed in the construction is an inferior quality 
of sandstone obtained from the local quarries. The stone is being 
gradually disintegrated by the destructive action of the elements. 

The number of pilgrims annually visiting the temple is computed 
at 10,000, of which number about 2000 only are required to pay the 
fee of .Rs. 9 for privilege of bathing in the Gomti. Tlie remaining 
8000 consist of Brahmans, Blnits, Oharans, Sadhus, and all servants, 
from whom no fee is levied. The revenue derivable from this source 
is estimated at about Rs. 20,000 per annum. In former years nearly 
twice this amount used to be realised. 

The island of Beyt is situate in the Gulf of Catch, about two miles 
to the north of the mainland of Okhamandal. It is usually called 
Beyt Sankhodliar, from the similarity of its configuration to the 
conch shell, which is found extensively on its shores. The principal 
temples on the island are the old and new sacred edifices of Shankh 
Narfiyan, dedicated to Machh Avatar, the first incarnation of Vishnu, 
and six others consecrated to Dwarkan4th, his four wives, and his 
mother. They are named, respectively, Dwarkanath, Lakshmiji, 
Sattiya Bhamaji, Jambuvatti, Radhdji, and Devkiji. ^ The style of 
architecture of the new Shankh Nariiyan temple is similar to that 
of the old structure, which resembled in its main features the temple 
at Dwarka, though its dimensions are much smaller. It was built 
about 80 years ago by the Rao of Outch, and it stands near the 
Shankh Talav, or sacred reservoir, about 500 yards to the north- 
east of the town. Hindus declare that the old temple was built 
during the Satya Yug, about 2| million yeto ago, in celebration of 
B 6lB»-70 
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XIII. tlie struggle between Mach Avatar and the Daitya, or monster^ called 
Places Shanthasur^ who used to oppress the Brahmans of Beyt in those 
misty ages. The combat terminated^ of course^ in the overthrow 
KBAL, death of the fabulous monster, to the glory of Vishnu and the 

deliverance of the down-trodden priests. The other six temples, 
mentioned above, were originally built in the ancient style of Hindu 
architecture, inside the fort wall, a short time subsequently to the 
Musalman invasion of the island in a.r 1460. But during the 
assault of the fort by a British force under Colonel Donovan they 
were all partially destroyed by artillery fire, and afterwards blown 
up by gunpowder. They were repaired in the same year (1858) by 
His Highness Khanderav Gaikwar. The architecture of the new 
temples is very plain and unpretentious, and outwardly they 
resemble modern stone houses with dead walls and flat roofs. 

^ Unadorned is best adorned^ was evidently the guiding principle o! 
the unaspiring builder* 

Pa is a small separate tribute -paying tdluhah under the Ohok 
tlidnah. The tdluhah consists of but one village and the tdluhddrs 
are Sarvaiya Rajputs. Pa is nine miles south-west of Chok, and 
two miles west of Jesar, It lies at the foot of the Und Mils on 
their northern slope. The population of Pa by the census of 1872 
was 416 and by that of 1881 800 souls. 

:®GAM, Paclaliega'ni is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah consisting of 
four villages, subordinate to the Chamardi thdnah. The tdluhddrs 
are Devani Gohils BhayM of' Bhavnagar. Pachhegam lies about 
two miles to the north-west of Vala and six miles north-west^ of 
Chamdrdi. It is twelve miles distant from the Dhola Junction 
railway station to the north-west. Pachhegam is the head- 
quarters of the Prashnora branch of Nagar Brahmans. They are 
particularly famous for the extent of their acquirements as 
astrologers, physicians, priests, readers of the Purans, &c, 
Pachhegdm formed the original appanage of Gohil Devoji, son of 
Thilkor Sartanji of Sihor, and hence his offspring are called 
Devanis. All Devanis with some few exceptions own a share in 
Pachhegam. The population of Pachhegam according to the census 
of 1872 was 3354 and according to that of 1881 2679 souls. 

al, Pa'l is a separate tribute-paying state with fifth class jurisdiction. 

It is situated in the HaMr district and lies seven miles south-west 
of Rajkot on the south bank of a tributary of the A ji river called 
Nym. The tdluhah consists of five villages, three of which are held 
by cadets. The annual revenue of the tdluhah is from five to ten 
thousand rupees annually. The tdhikddr is a Jadeja Rajput and a 
cadet of Rajkot. The population of Pal according to the census of 
1872 was 599 and according to that of 1881 587 souls. 

Tin. ^ Paliya^d. This is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah belonging to 
the Khobar Kathis of the Thebdni branch. It is the head-quarters 
■ : ' : ; j ", ^ second class Agency ihandh. The tdluhah consists of seventeen 

i 1 ^ P^liydd was for a short time the head-quarters of one of 

1^^ officers deputed to Kdthi^w&, via. Captain 
Assistant 'Resident, Baroda, who was sent in 1809 
^ tp posted with a force at 

i ; .. L., : . ^ i * \ ' ' . . 
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P^liyM to overawe the Katliis. The town is a flourishing one and is Chapter XIII. 

situated on the southern bank of the Groma river which joins the 

Suk Bhadar at Ednpiir. It is about eight miles west of its village 

ofKandlh which is under the jurisdiction of Dhaiidhiika. There is FaliyAd. 

a railway station at Kundli, Paliy^d is about ten miles north-west 

of BotM, and eleven miles south-west of Edupur. Both of these 

places are important stations on the Bhavnagar-Wadhwan Eailway. 

It exports grain and cotton to both E^npur and Botad, but principall/ 
to the latter. It was originally a subordinate village to Sarva, the 
great Sarvaiya holding in this part of the country, from whence this 
tribe of Ohiidasamas derived their name. Kalo Khachar great 
grandson of Thebo Kh^char, who gave his name to the Thebani 
branch of Ehdehars, conquered Sarva and P^liyM from the 
Sarvaiy^s in about a.d. 1710. After this conquest the Kathis made 
Paliyad their head-quarters and Sarva which had given its name to 
the pargmiah undev the Moghal Grovernment, has sunk into an 
insignificant village. The population of Paliyad according to the 
census of 1872 was 3169 and according to that of 1881 3368 souls. 

Paliy^ld lies four miles east-north-east from Sarva. 

Palita'na is the principal town of the tdlidcah of the same name. PAlitAna. 
The chief is a Gohil Eajput and exercises second class jurisdiction. 

The idluhah consists of two mahdls or revenue sub-divisions, Palitdiia 
and Gariddhdr, a former capital. The idhikah comprises in all about a 
hundred villages with an annual revenue of about five lakhs of rupees. 

Palitana is situated on the sonthexm bank of the Khari stream, an 
affluent of the Shatrunj river and lies about a mile distant from 
the hill of Shatrunj aya so sacred in the Jain annals, and is fourteen 
miles south of Songad, the district head-quarters, and a station 
on the Bhavnagar-Wadhwan Eailway, It is a flourishing town and 
has a fair grain and cotton trade. Of late years owing to the large 
growth of sugarcane in Palitana territory, molasses have been 
exported. Palitjlna the chief town of a parganah under the 
Moghal Government, and was the site of an imperial ihdnah. Its 
chieftains derive their origin from Gohil Shi£hji (one of the sons of 
Sejakji) who was granted the tapa of Mandvi by the Sao of 
Junagad on the occasion of the marriage of Shahjfs sister V^lam 
Kunvarba to the Eao. Others say that Sdi’angji, his elder brother, 
gave Shahji the Mandvi tapa. Not long afterwards, these Gohils 
acquired Gain^dhar, and moved their capital thither. Shahji was 
succeeded by his son Sarjaiiji and he by Arjanji I., Arjanji by 
Noghanji I., Noghanji by Bharoji. Bharoji was succeeded by Banoji, 

Banoji by Shavoji, Shavoji by Hadoji, HMoji by Kandhoji I. and 
Kandhoji by Noghanji IL, Noghanji had a feud with the celebrated 
Loma Khnmfo of Kherdi who deprived him of Gariadhar, but after- 
wards with the aid of Akherajji of Sihor, Noghanji recovered it. He 
then made peace with Loma Khumfc and granted him the village of 
Einigini. Noghanji was succeeded by Arjanji II., and Arjanji by 
Kandhoji II., Kandhoji by Shavoji IL, Shavoji was much harassed 
by the Khuman Kathis, and finally was killed fighting with them, 
at the village of Khara, a few miles from Ofi^riddhar, and now under 
BhSvnagar. He was succeeded by Ms son Sartanji I. who was 
succeeded by Kdndhoji III,, Kdndhoji ^vas succeeded by Prathinijji 
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a,nd he by Noghanji III.^ Nogliauji was succeeded by Sartanji II, 
wlio was treaclaeroiisly killed at Palitana m about a.d. 1766 by his 
Bhayad Aliibhai who usurped the gdcVi Sartanji was succeeded by 
his brother Uiiadji who was re-seated by the assistance of Odha 
Khiiman of Ansodar of whom the following couplet is said by the 
bards: 

He seated Thdkor Unad 

On the throne of Palitanaj 

Yon made Oh Odha the fate of Ain 
To resemble that of Harchand. 

Odha Khiiman having killed Alnbhai administered the affairs of; 
Palitfoa in the name of Unadji whom he kept in subjection and did 
not permit to have a voice in the government. He also showed a 
desire to usurp the tdhikah. But Unadji contrived to expel hinio 
Unadji was afterwards at feud with Pitha Khuman^ as well as with 
Thakor Vakhatsinghji of Bhavnagar but while remaining on the 
defensive, he avoided all actual aggressive warfare as far as was in 
his power. He also wisely consolidated his rule and maintained a 
respectable force. Once however he attacked Sihor unsuccessfully 
when Vakhatsinghji was fighting with Shivram Gardi the Gaik war 
commander. In retaliation for this, Vakhatsinghji harried the 
Gariadhdr district and besieged Palitana, but Unadji made so stout 
a defence that he was obliged to retire without taking the place. 
In his time Colonel Walker^s permanent settlement of the tribute 
of the Kdthidw^r chieftains was concluded. But the .maintenance 
of a large force for so many years, as well as the ravages of Vakhat- 
singhji in the Gariadhilr district and other expenses, plunged the 
kilukah deeply in debt. So much so that large sums were owing to 
Vakliatchand Khushalchand the Nagar Seth of the Jain sect at 
Ahmadabad who as a lineal descendant of jeweller {jahveri) Santidas 
had a hereditary connection with the sacred hill of Shatrunjaya, 
In 1821 the estate appears to have been held in farm by this 
Vakhatchand and it so continued until a.d. 1831 when the farm 
was renewed to Vakhatchand’s son Hemchand under Government 
guarantee. It thus remained until 1843. Thakor Unadji died in 
1820, and was succeeded by his sou Kandhoji IV. during whoso 
time but little effort was made to free the estate from its 
entanglements. Thakor KandhojTs rule was weak, and on his death 
in 1840 he was succeeded by his son Noghanji who does not 
appear to have been gifted with greater abilities than his father. 
The consequence was that the state I'emaiued embarrassed, and bat 
for the wise efforts of Kunvar Pratapsing would have continued 
in the hands of the Jain Nagar Sheth. Much enmity arose between 
the chiefs and the Jain Nagar Sheth owing to this protracted 
occupation of the tdlukah and its revenues by the latter, and the 
consequent relegation of the Thakors to a subordinate position. 
During Noghanji^s lifetime his son and successor Pratapsing, who 
, far surpassed his predecessors in intellect, conducted most of the 
state affairs. Perceiving that the main thing to be done was to free 
r from the dominion of the Jains, and at the same time 

energies to this end, and in 
lifetime emancipated the tdlukah from 
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tie f arni;, and did mucli towards clearing off the debt. He tlieii 
devoted liis attention to making tlie estate rich, and populous. He 
succeeded to the gddi on his fatheris death in 1860 and during his 
short rule introduced man^r improvements. But he died in this same 
year (1860) and was succeeded by his son Sursinghji the present 
chief, then a youth of seventeen years of age. 

The present chief has always displayed intellectual qualities of a 
superior order, combined with much force of character. During his 
time, it is no exaggeration to say that he has done more for Ms 
tMuhah than all liis predecessors were able to effect. He is still 
young, being only about forty years of age. His estate is now, 
principally through his own exertions, in a flourishing condition, 
and his treasury full. There is a school, dispensary, and post 
office at Palitaiia and the usual courts of justice. A made-road 
connects Palitana with Songad and the portion from Pdlitana town 
to the frontier has been constructed at the expense of this chief. 
Another road is being constructed between Pdlitiina and Gariadhar. 
The chief has a great taste for horses, and is much interested in 
horse-breeding, and has some capital young stock of his own rearing. 
Thakor Sursinghji has two sons ; the elder Mausingji is about 22 
years of age, and is an extremely amiable and well mannered youth, 
and is acquainted with both English and Gujarati. The second son 
Samatsingji is nineteen years of age. 

Shatrunjaya the most sacred hill of the Jains, lies about a mile 
south of the town. It is 1977 feet above the level of the sea. The 
summit is divided into two peaks, but the valley between has been 
partly built up with masonry by a wealthy Jain merchant named 
Motishah. The entire summit is covered with temples among 
which the most famous are those of A’dinath, Kum& Pal, Vimal 
Shiih, Sampriti Raja, and the Ohomukh. This last is the most 
lofty temple on the hill, and can be clearly distinguished at a 
distance of five and twenty miles. This hill is the most sacred of 
the five sacred hills of the Jains.^ Mr. Kinloch Forbes in the 
Ras Mala describes it as the first of all places of pilgrimages, the 
bridal hall of those who would win everlasting rest.^ Owing to 
the special sanctity of this hill, Jains from all parts of India are 
most anxious to construct temples on this hill and all members of 
this faith feel it a duty to, if possible, perform one pilgrimage hero 
during their life. This brief notice of the hill cannot be more fitly 
concluded than by the following eloquent paragraph from the 
Ras MUla : 

^ There is hardly a city in India, through its length and breadth, 
from the river of Sind to the sacred Ganges, from Hemala^s 
diadem of icepeaks, to the throne of his virgin daughter, RudiVs 
destined bride, that has not supplied at one time or other 
contributions of wealth to the edifices which crown the hill of 
Palitdna ; street after street, and square after square, extend 
these shrines of the Jain faith with their stately enclosures, half 
palace, half fortress, raised in marble magnificence, upon the 
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lonely and majestic mountain^ and like tlie mansions of another 

world; far removed in upper air from the ordinary tread of 

mortals.^ 

There is a Muhammadan shrine called Angar Pir on the summit 
of the hill; but without the fort. The population of P^itana 
according to the census of 1872 was 10;243; and according to that 
of 18S1 7659 souls. 

Pa'ncll TalaVda is about twelve miles to the north-east of 
Lilia. In 1872 the population amounted to 1182; and in 1881 
to 1404 souls. The village is locally very famous for the excellent 
ornis (sowing drills) made here; and cultivators from a distance 
of over a hundred miles will come to P^noh Talavda to purchase 
ornis. The village contains well-to-do merchants and cultivators; 
and some of the latter trade on their own account. 

Pa'nclia'vada is a separate tribute paying tdluhah situated in 
the Gohilvad district; about two miles south of Songad station; and 
five or six miles south-west of Sihor. It is about twelve miles north- 
east of Palitana. The tdluhah is subordinate to the Songad thdnah 
and consists of but the one village of P^nchavada. The tdhihdars 
are Vachani Gohils and Bhayad of Bhavnagar. The population of 
Pdnch^vada according to the census of 1872 was 504; and according 
to that of 1881 441 souls. 

Pardliari, the chief town of the mahdl of the samenam©; is situated 
on the east bank of the river Dondi; about eighteen miles north-west 
of Eajkot. The population according to the census of 1872 was 
2416 souls but this number sank to 2114 in 1881 consequent on 
the famine of 1878-79. This town is situated on the high road to 
Joria (Jodia) from Rajkot; and there is a traveller’s bungalow 
there. The citadel of Pardhari is strongly built; and occupies a 
commanding position on the bank of the river. Formerly the 
merchants of Pardhari carried on a considerable trade in oil and 
oilseed with Joria, but now they principally have transactions in 
grain with Dhrol, and Tankara under Morvi. 

Pa^Star, situated to the west and at the foot of Barda hills, lays 
claim to considerable antiquity, though now an insignificant village 
of only 456 inhabitants according to the census of 1872, and 466 
according to that of 1881. It would seem formerly to have been 
a considerable town. There is the ancient temple of Amba Mata 
here, and the place is said to have been the ancient Mungi-Patan. 

Pasna'vada is situated five and a half miles to the east 
of Sutrdp4da, and the inhabitants are principally of the Jddav, 
Barad; Rdthod, Ohoh5,n, Vais, Dodia, Nakum clans, and other Kardia 
* Rajputs. According to the census of 1872 the population 
. - amounted to 1230 souls, but after the famine of 1878-79 it sank 
to 1163 persons in all. There is a temple and kund or reservoir 
6 sacred to G4yatri the wife of Brahma. I am not aware of 
other temple in India sacred to this goddess. The ruins at 
show it to have been once a large and populous place 
of Sdmmt 1614 (a.I). 1458) is singularly interest- 
jnal (Persian and Sanskrit) and as showing 
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tliat in A.D, 1458 Pasnavada was governed by Malik Asad, son of Chapter XIII. 
Malik Muliammad, son of Malik Mubarak on bebalf of Sultan states ^Places 
Kutb-ud-diii of Gujarat. This local official caused tlie fort wall to 
be built. 

Patau Sonma'tll. This celebrated city, situated in about 23^ Patan *Somnath. 
nortli latitude and 70° 24' east longitude, is usually called Patan 
Somnatb, Prabhas-Patan, Deva-Patan, and in modern times VerdvaP 
Patan. It is the cliief town of that portion of tlie coast belt called 
Ndgber, extending from M4dhavpur under Porbandar to tbe further 
frontier of Babriavar. This portion of tbe coast appears to have 
been highly cultivated and populous from the earliest times, and to 
have carried on trade with the Bed Sea, Persian Gulf, and African 
Coast, as well as with other Indian ports. This town was celebrated as 
being the city of the famous shrine of Somnath. This is the place 
where the Jadavs slew each other, and where Krishna was shot by 
the Bhil. The three rivers, Sarasvati, Hiranya, and Kapila, unite 
near here, and form the sacred Triveni ere they join the boundless 
ocean. The following description of the site is borrowed from the 
Bits Mala : ^ The small port and bay of Veraval lie on the south- 
western coast of Saurashtra, in a country exceedingly rich, thickly 
wooded and in high cultivation. XJpon a projection of land, 
forming the southern extremity of this little bay, which with its 
bold and graceful curvature, and its golden sands kept in perpetual 
agitation by the surf, has been pronounced unrivalled in India, 
stands the city of Dev Patan or Prabhds/ It appears from the 
first accounts which can now be gleaned, whether of history or 
tradition, to have been ruled by the Chdvadas, and the almost 
unanimous consensus of ancient writers declares its shores to have 
been infested by pirates. Marco Polo alone speaks of its being a 
place of considerable trade and free from corsairs, but this is not 
the view taken by A1 Biruni or indeed by other writers. Mahmud 
of Ghazni conquered the town in A.D. 1026, and it certainly appears 
both from legends, ballads, and the testimony of inscriptions that he 
left behind a Muhammadan Governor. Subsequently the Vaj^s (a 
siib-branch of the Bathed tribe) acquired Somnath Patan and the 
kingdom of N4gher, and revived the glories of the ancient fane. 

But it was again cast down by Alagh Kh4n Circa in a.d. 1300, and 
the coast belt or N^gher kingdom conquered. From this date 
J, Muhammadan supremacy prevailed throughout the belt, and from 
I the reign of Muhammad Tughlak, regular governors were appointed. 

[ The inscriptions of the time of the Emperor Firoz Tughlak show a 
j settled dominion, and this continued throughout the time of the 
i Gujarat Sultans, both anterior and posterior to the conquest of 
• Jun%ad by Mahmud Begadha. Previous to Alagh Kh4n’s 
; conquest, we find local chieftains ruling at Patan subject to the 
V paramount powder of the Anhilvdda sovereigns* Subsequently we 
^ find local chieftains owing the sway of Delhi* Then the Gujarit 
I Sultans became paramount, and finally Patan fell under the Moghals 
; after the conquest of Sorath in Akbar^s reign. By this time the 

temple had again been levelled twice, w, once by Muzafar 1. and ' 

once by his grandson Ahmad Shdh I* of Gujarit, and the local 
H'l chieftains were effaced* Afterwards when the Moghal power was , oj 
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dissolved^ Patau was usurped by tbe KasbMs^ and was conquered ^ 
at different times by tbe Shekb o£ Mangrol and the Eana of 
Porbandar | but finally, owing to tbe gallantry and statesinansliip 
of Divan Amarji, it was conquered by tbe Nawab of 

Junagad in whose bands it remains. Barbosa (Stanley's 
translation) speaks of Patemxi or Patan Sbri as a great city, a good 
seaport, very rich, and of great ti'ade. In point of fact Patan has 
been and has remained populous principally owing to two 
Tbe first was its fame as a shrine, and this attracted bitber 
thousands of visitors and pilgrims from all parts of India ixp till 
about tbe middle of tbe fifteenth century, and when the shrine 
bad been ruined past recognition, and when consequently its 
populousness would have suffered, it had become tbe principal 
port of embarkation for Muhammadan pilgrims to tbe cities of 
Makkah and Madinah, and this lasted until it was superseded by 
Surat. Though it is eclipsed now as far as wealth and population 
are concerned, by tbe neighbouring and immediately adjacent port 
of Yerdval, it is still an important town. Tbe population of Patan 
by tbe census of 1872 was 6856 and in 1881 this number fell to 6644 . 
owing to tbe ravages of tbe famine of 1878-79. The rule of tbe 
Obudasamas never appears to have extended to Pdtan and N^gber, i 
which seems, until tbe Muhammadan conquest, to have been | 
ruled by local chieftains. Somnath is said to have been called | 
Bbairaveshvar in tbe Satya Yug, Sbravarnikesbvar in tbe Treta i 
Yug, Shrigd;lesbvar in the Dwapur Tug, and in tbe present or | 
Kali Yug, Somnath. Tbe temple is said to have been first built | 
of gold by Somrdj, then of silver by Eavana, then of wood by 
Krishna, and then of stone by Bbimdeva of Anbilvada, and to 
have been repaired and beautified by Kumar Pal of Anbilvada. : 
Abilyabai, widow of Holkar, built tbe new temple of Somnath at 
a little distance from tbe old one in a.b. 1783. Patan called 
in Sanskrit Pattan, is tbe capital of tbe division of tbe peninsula 
called tbe Prabbasa Ksbetra. Prabbasa means tbe vei’y shining, 
tbe exceedingly brilliant. Tbe Prabbasa Kbanda or Prabbasa 
Chapter of the Skand Puran contains many Sblokas or verses as \ 
to the reason why this country and town wei*e named Prabbasa. ■ 
It would be too long to quote them all but I quote three as being . 
specially interesting ; ^ 

Ob G-oddess I of all tbe splendid places on earth, this is the most , 
brilliant. 

It is the first of places of pilgrimage, bonce it is called Prabhas. 

Ob Goddess, the brilliancy which the moon lost from the curse of ' 
Daksha. 

Here it recovered, and therefore is this place called Prabbas. 

Oh wife! The place where the Sun is always present, 

Is on that account called Prabhds in the three worlds. 

Tbe story of Daksha is as follows: Daksha was a demi-god created 
by Brahma for the purpose of creating animal and vegetable life. 

, He bad fifty daughters, of whom be married twenty-seven (who 
now sbme in heaven as tbe twenty-seven lunar mansions {riahshcdrae) 
Mew* : H'at' the 'Moon loved KoHni (tbe asterism in Taurus | 
including tbe bright star imeJamn) alone I 
and ’ with her. On this the other twenty I 
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damsels complained fco tlieir fatlier and Daksha scolded tlie Moon Chapter XIIL 
and desired him to treat his wives equally. But the Moon remained 
obdurate, on which JDaksha cursed Mm and doomed him to suffer 
from perpetual coiisumption. The Moon stricken with grief, now Somna'i'k. 

sought ail the holy places for alleviation of his pain, and after 
visiting many places in vain at length came to Prabhas, where 
he worshipped Shiv with great devotion. Shiv taking pity on 
him directed that he should wane in brilliancy for but fifteen days, but 
in the following fifteen days should recover his lost splendour. In 
gratitude for this, the Moon erected a golden temple to Shiv over 
the previously existing ling^ and named it Somnatli or Lord of 
the Moon, in memory of the service .rendered him. The ling at 
Somnath is one of the twelve famous so-called self-existent lings, 
not installed or established by any one. The temple, though as 
above mentioned, three times destroyed by the Muhammadans, was 
nevertheless three times rebuilt and so late as a.d. 1700 was still 
a place of great sanctity. But in 1706 Aurangzeb ordered its 
destruction, and looking at the style in which the ruins have been 
patched up, and the poorness of the remains, there seems every 
reason to believe that this order was carried out. The Prabhas 
Kshetra is also called the Bhaskar Kshetra and this term also 
seems, like the third shloha above quoted, to allude to the ancient 
worship of the Sun formerly so prevalent throughout the coast 
belt, and especially in N^gher. Another name of Patau is Shiv 
Pattan, but this name occurs principally in bardic verse (see Ras 
Mala, edition of 1878, page 276). The limits of the Prabhas 
Kshetra are given in the following shloka : 

On the east) Taptodaka Svami, 

On. the west they say is .Madhava, 

On the north the daughter of the Sun, 

And on the south the lord of the rivers. 

Taptodaka Svami is Tulsishama ; Mildhava is the shrine of 
Krishna Madhava Rai at Madhavpur. The daughter of the Sun 
is the Bhadravati or river Bhadar, and the lord of the rivers is tlio 
sea. One of the legends in the Purans relative to the old sun 
worship in Pattan is as follows. Surya Narayan (the Sun) used 
formeidy to shine in Prabhas with his full splendour. This was 
so great that his wife Chhaya (shadow) could not approach him . 11c 
therefore divided his brilliancy into sixteen parts and retained only 
four, Le. one-fourth of the whole, and thus 0hh%a was able to come 
near hex’ husband, from whom she is inseparable. The remaining 
twelve-sixteenths of his brilliancy he bestowed on twelve temples of 
the sun in Prabhas Kshetra. Patan seems to have been the head- 
quartei’s of the Vaja rule, though the Ohud^sama^s territory reached 
as near as G-oraj about six miles north of Mdngrol, where there is a 
pdliyo or memoi’ial-stone dated Sammt 1450 (a.d. 1394) to the 
memory of Patel Pima's son Bhima who fell fighting in the 
victorious reign of Mokalsingh while rescuing the village cattle. 

The concluding words of the inscription are confused, but there is 
distinct mention of the WaJ a frontier. 

The following is an extract from the inscription dated Sanirat 
1225 (a.d. 1169) in the temple of the Bhadra Kali goddess : 
i ' E 613—77 ■ ■ . - ' ’ ' ' 
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^%aT}ter XIII. beautiful part) of the earth, the 

^ — ’ ornament of the world, and treasury of all wealth, specially favoured by 

States and Places. Mahddev, was established by the Moon to celebrate the cure of his grievous 
Patan Somnath ^^^alacly of consumption, and stands in a commanding position near the sea. 

Somnath Pattan is also called Sompur, and hence tiie Sompura 
Brahmans and masons derive their names. It is said that these 
masons (Salats) were originally Brahmans, and the caste were seated 
at dinner on the sea-shore on the occasion of the installation of the 
Bhidia Mahadev or Shashi Bhushan^ Mah^dev between Pattan 
and Yeraval. (This temple was said to have been originally built 
by the moon). On this occasion a fish fell into the vessel in which 
the food w’-as being cooked, and they who partook of this food 
became Sompur Salats (or masons) while they V’^ho abstained 
remained Sompur Brahmans. It is said that the Moon brought 
these Brahmans with him and they asked him what provision he 
was going to make for them. He replied that they should he the 
’Mm:.:'"..': priests of this holy place of pilgrimage. Since then they have 

remained here as priests of this shrine, and are called Sompuras. 
The Sompura masons are however no longer to he found in Pattan, 
but some still live in Dhrangadhra, Visalnagar, &c. ? 

: Sultan Mahmud^s celebrated expedition appears to have been made 

in A.i>. 1026. He seems to have marched with such rapidity byway 
of Anhilvada Patan that the Hindu Rajds were unable to collect 
their forces for its defence. Thence he seems to have marched by 
way of the Bhdl, i.c. the country between Wadhwfc and Vala to 
the sea coast, and to have destroyed Delvdda (Dahalvarah, Elliot's : 
India, vol. II. page 470), and thence to have marched upon Somn^ith 
and after a sharp fight for two days, to have conquered both the city 
and temple. Immense spoil was found in the temple, and after a 
short stay Mahmud returned to Ghazni, Elliot (Vol. II. page 472) 
says that ten thousand populated villages were held by the temple 
as an endowment, and that three hundred musicians and five hundred 
dancing girls were attached to it. There were also 800 barbers to 
shave the heads of the pilgrims. In^ the account of the temple 
given in the third volume of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi the destruction of the 
temple in the time of Aurangzeh is specially noted. Prom the above 
legends and accounts I think we may gather this much, that the 
portion of the coast near Somnath was in very ancient times 
specially famous for temples of the Sun, and the country was ruled 
^ by a solar dynasty, probably* by the Gohils. Afterwards a chief 

of lunar race named Somr4j, possibly a Chdvada, conquered the 
;• country and erected the temple to Mahadev calling it after his own 

. ‘ name Somnith. This has been expanded in the Purans to the 

. legends above recounted. The temple at its most flourishing 

r ^ period may possibly have been endowed with 1000 villages hut 

I ■ 10,000 seems out of the question. 

) ^ ^ P4tan is now specially famous for the manufacture of door locks 

yS: ■ wood and iron. It is the head-quarters of a mahdl or 
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reyeniie division, and a revenue and judicial officer have their courts 
here. There is also a dispensary and vernacular scliool and also a 
girls^ school. /The town is surrounded by a wall with towers at 
intervals and by a ditch, and there are some wealthy bankers and 
merchants residing there. But the monied classes have principally 
taken themselves to the neighbouring town and port of Veraval, 
Among the Muhammadan saints the Mangroli Shah is the most 
famous. He is said to have visited the town before its conquest 
by Mahmud Ghaznavi and to have been so disgusted at the 
oppression practised there, specially on the Muhammadan population, 
that he journeyed to Ghazni and induced Sultan Mahmud to effect 
the conquest of the place. His shrine is without the Voraval Gate 
of the city, not far distant from the temple of the Bhidia Mahadev. 
Three fairs are held here during the year. ITiat of Ohtlud Katal 
on the sixteenth of the Muhammadan month of Muharram at the 
shrine of Chaud Katal about four miles to the north of the town ; 
that of Mangroli Shah in the month of Jeshta (June); the 
Basera fair in the month of Ashvin sud 10th held in honour of the 
Kankai Mother. 

The following shloka is said about Prabhas Kshetra, but is also 
applied to Sorath, but the limits of Prabhas Kshetra closely or 
nearly correspond to those of the modern Sorath : 

Prabhas has jewels five 

The river (Sarasvati), women, horses, 

The fourth Somnath, the fifth the presence of HariJ 

Pa'tanvaV is a village belonging to Gondal lying at the foot 
of the Osham hill (1032 feet high) on its north-western slope. It 
is about seven miles south of Upleta, and fourteen miles south-west 
of Dhoi4ji, which town is at present the terminal station of the 
Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway. It is about four miles and a half distant 
from the river Bhadar. There is a ruined fort and three tanks on the 
summit of the Osham hill . Obsidian is also found there. The present 
village or township is surrounded by a wall. The ancient name of 
the Osham hill was Santvo and there appears to have been a temple 
of the goddess Matri there from the earliest times. This is that 
Matri to whom in old times human sacrifices were offered. The 
P^ndavs when fleeing from the Kaiiravas it is said visited this hill, 
and Bhima by personating the goddess at the suggestion of Hedamba, 
daughter of Kabiro Daitya, rescued his brethren and killed the 
Daitya. After this Bhima married Hedamba, and restoring the image 
of the goddess payed her his respectful adoration. There is a 
temple of Shiva on this hill, who is worshipped under the name of 
Bhimn^th. For the protection of this temple the form of a 
Muhammadan place of worship has been built opposite to it. The 
Mdtri goddess is worshipped by both Kshatris and H^gars and other 
classes. There is a fair held at the temple on the 30th of the dark 
half of Shrivan, on which occasion Khatris settle there their caste 
disputes. It is said that the Edos of Jnn%ad had a pleasure- 


^ This alludes to Midhavpur which is the limit of Frabh^sa Kshetra on the sea 
' coast to the north-west, 
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house on this MU, which was a faYOurite resort of theirs, and its 
site is now pointed out and known as the Ea Timbo. The popula- 
tion of Patanvav according to the census of 1872 was 1261 and 
according to that of 1881 1209 souls. There are 230 houses in the 
Tillage. In the Girnar hiU opposite to the Oshani hill and just 
over Bilhha is a place called Hedamba-no-hitchko or Hedamba^s 
Swing. The name Oshaxn is said to be derived from uru a thigh 
and samdn like, as the plateau is supposed to be thigh-shaped. 
There is also a swing of Herimba in this MIL 

Pa'tna is situated about 20 miles south-east of Botad, and 
is in close proximity to the Gogha-Dhandhuka made road. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 it had a population of 117S souls, which 
however sank to 1018 in 1881, consequent on the famine of 
1878-79, Patna is principally famous for the hhdro or soda found 
in its lands. Water mixed with this soda will, it is said, cook grain 
very expeditiously and well, and it is actually used for this purpose 
by the inhabitants of Ptoa and the neighbouring villages. It is 
also used in other native cookery, by washermen in washing clothes 
and in the preparation of kanhu or redpowder used for making the 
forehead caste-marks. It is largely exported to Bombay. 

Pha'chria was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdluMhoi the 
B&riavad district. It lies about 13 miles north-west of Jafarabad. 
It is now under the jurisdiction of Jun^gad. Phachria is situated 
at the extreme south-east corner of the Gir forest. The Grasias 
arc Babrias of the Kotila tribe. The population of Phachria 
according to the census of 1872 was 224 and according to that of 
1881 291 souls. 

Plinika. This village lies about twelve miles to the north-west of 
the town of Tina. The population in 1872 amounted to 272, but sank 
in 1881 to 207 souls after the famine of 1878-79. It was formerly 
a mere or hamlet and was repeopled in Bamvat 1858 (a.d. 1802) 
by Koli Veja Kana. The population consists at present principally 
of Ahirs, and Sorathia, Talpada and Ghedia Kolis, Sindhis and 
Taja Eajputs. There is a very interesting pdlnjo or funeral 
monument here of one Lakha, son of S%a, of the Masahani tribe, 
who built a temple on the bank of the Phulka Talao. It is dated 
Samvat 1448 (a.d, 1392) in the reign of the victorious Shivgan. 
TMs Shivgan is evidently the same as the Shivgan of the Bhuva 
Timbi inscription, and was probably one of the Yaja Eajas of 
Somn^th who ruled the coast line from Madhavpur to Jafarabad. 
This coast line is usually called Nagher. Another ancient memorial 
stone dated /Samt-af 1475 (A.nl419) shows that one Parmar EaJ 
Kashia, son of Parmar Maru B[aria, was killed while defending the 
village and protecting cows and women, Vahi or Dhara bandar 
lies about twenty-six miles south of the village. The tank contains 
water all the year round and is about ninety paces in length by 
seventy in breadth. It is covered with weeds and rushes. 

Pichdi was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdliiMh of the 
district.. It lies about eleven miles north-west of 
, ^ ^ under the jurisdiction of Jun%ad. The 

, tribe. The population of Pichdi* 
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according to the census of 1872 was 179 and according to that of 
1881 311 souls. 


Pinda'ra. This village derives its name from the words pindf a 
lump of boiled rice offered in certain religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus, and fdo'ah, causing to float, because these rice balls float 
in a certain reservoir at this place. The village belongs to the 
Bhatia sub-division of the Khambhalia mahdl, and is situated 
twenty -four miles to the west of Khambhalia and six miles to the 
nortli-w^est of Bhatia, There is a small port at Pindara. The 
population in 1872 wns 3S3 and in 1881 540 souls. Pindara is said 
in ancient times before the founding of Dwarka to have been a 
largo city and to have been called Devpuri, and it was the 
residence of Durvasa, Agastya and other Rishis. Old Pindara, 
the ruins of which still remain, lies about two miles to tlio north 
of the present village, but was so encroached on by the sea that 
about two hundred years ago the city was deserted and the 
present village founded two miles inland. It is said that before 
the present hiind or reservoir was constructed, there was a copper 
reservoir to the north of old Pinddra, but that this reservoir 
has been overflow’ed by the sea, and is only visible on the 
exceptionally low tide in the month of May. Tho Pandavs, 
who were on their way to Dwarka to endeavour to obtain remission 
of their sins committed by the slaughter of their kinsmen in the 
great war of the Mahabharat, are said to have halted here. While 
Arjuna was guarding them he overheard a white calf say to its 
mother a black cow, that it was destined to commit the crime of 
Brahman-slaying next day and asked how it could wash away its 
sin. The cow told the calf that she would show him a place of 
pilgrimage where he should be cleansed of his sin, and added that 
she too had committed the crime of Brahman-slaying and would bo 
cleansed at the same time. Next morning the cow and calf were 
given by the Eishi to a Brahman, As the Brahman was tying up 
the calf, the calf butted him in the stomach, thereby killing him, and 
from the sin he became immediately black. His mother now went 
" with him to the himd and they both bathed and came forth not 
only cleansed of their sin but as white as snow, excepting the tail 
and face, which had not been covered by the water and remained 
black in consequence. On seeing this miracle Arjuna told liis 
brethren and they repaired to Durvasa Eishi and asked him how 
their sins might be remitted. He directed them to batlxe in the 
reservoir and offer 108 iron balls, which they did, with the result 
that they were cleansed of their sins and the iron balls floated. 
Tudhishthira was so delighted that he praised the Eishi, who declared 
that henceforward the jpinds or balls of rice offered by persons 
performing funeral ceremonies here in memory of dead relations 
should float in this reservoir. The Pdndavs built a new kmid 
or reservoir, but whether it be the present one is not known. The 
pmds or balls of rice placed in this reservoir float to this day, 
provided tho priest has been fed suflSciently beforehand. If he 
be not contented, it is said that the balls will not float. The iaMv 
at old Pindara is called the Amblia or Agastya Rislii's tank, 
Tho principal temples are those of the Kapdlmochan Mahadev, 
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MotesliTar Mahadev and also of Bralima. In tliis latter temple 
is an Agniknnd or place for keeping tlie sacred fire. It is usually 
known as Durvasa Rishi’s Agnikund. 

Pipa'va V. This small kamlet is situated on tke east bank of 
the Jbolapuri river ; the old port or hmidctr of Pipavav is about one 
mile south of the village on the Devrapuri creek. The hamlet is 
said to have been founded by one Pipa Bhagat^ an ascetic of some 
little local fame^ and hence named after him. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 122 souls, but increased to 188 
mlSSl, 

Piprali is a prosperous village situated on the river Eangholi, 
about 25 miles west of Bhavnagar. The population according to 
the census of 1872 was 762 souls, but diminished to 697 in 1881, 
owing to the mortality in the famine of 1 878-79. It was originally 
the site of a Muhammadan thdndh and probably was a connecting 
link between the great military posts of Lolidna and Palitana. A fine 
minaret is still standing, as is the old fortified post on the banks of the 
Eangholi. It would seem, from the date on a pdliyo or monumental 
stone at this place, probable that Piprali was first conquered by the 
Muhammadans in Samvat 1546, a.d. 1490. It seems from the 
inscription on a monumental stone that Piprali was then called 
Vabhihinagar. The inscription is to the memory of Rfit Hemo, who 
was killed while rescuing the village cattle. Two other pdlyds of 
the same year, Le, a.d. 1490, bear inscriptions in memory of Rats 
Mann and Rdsal of the Parmar race. There is a curious story told 
about two sisters who were very much attached to each other, and 
%vere, it is said, maiTied to the thdndhddrs of Loliana and Piprali, 
respectively ; consequently each night a torch was waved from the 
Loliaua and Piprali minarets respectively as a mutual signal that all 
was well. But one night in the rains the torch on the Piprali 
minaret was immediately extinguished by the rain and wind. When 
the sister at Loliana saw no torch as usual, she despaired of her 
sister^s life, and cast herself headlong from the minaret and was 
dashed to pieces. Piprali is about ten miles from Loliana as the 
crow flies, and both minarets are lofty, so that a torch would be 
visible from one to the othei\ There is a good tank at Piprali. 
The foundations of the old thdndh fort are still visible. It seems 
probable that R4t is a contraction of R4vat (Efis Mala, New Edition, 
note at page 429). 

Porbandar State, with an area of about 600 square miles and a 
population of 72,000, is situated in the sub-division of the province 
called Barda, and lies to the west of the peninsula of Kd^thiawar. It 
consists of a strip of territory along the shore of the Arabian Sea in 
no case more than 24 miles broad. It lies between 21*^ 58' and 
21^ 14' north latitude and 69^ 28' and 70° 1' east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Navanagar dominions, on the west 
and south by the Arabian Sea, and on the east by the Junagad 
‘ V territory, t It is divided into seven mahdls or sub-divisions, Ohh%a, 
Riniviv^ Navi, MAdhavpnr, Adv4na, and Mi4ni. With 
'portion of the Barda range in Porbandar 
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territory^ the land is uniformly flat ; at a few miles distance and all 
along the coast there is a kind of marshy land called The 

soil is as a rule an excellent black soib though a less fertile and 
redder soil occurs in places. The four highest peaks of the Barda 
range are the Malik^ 1488 feet ; the Kalo, 1148 feet j the SMr 
Bagadi^ 1077 feet ; and Ghelansar, 1048 feet. They are all volcanic in 
origin^ and consist of trap and basalt piercing through;, and in places 
elevating limestone. The best limestone quarry in the province is 
situated at Adati4na at the foot of the Sdtpari hill in the Barda 
range. This stone is of excellent quality for building purposes^ and 
is largely exported to Bombay and elsewhere. Iron is found in 
Porbandar territory, but owing to the scarcity of fuel it does not 
prove remnnerative to smelt the ore. The Mdlik hill is thickly 
wooded, but the rest of the hills are, owing to insufficient protection, 
but thinly clothed with foi’est, and no revenue is realized in 
consequence. The principal rivers are the Bhadar, which falls into 
the sea at Navi, and which is navigable for small boats as far as 
Bhad, Garej, and Chatr4va, distant about six, six and eight miles, 
respectively, from the mouth of the river. The Minsdr, which loses 
itself in the Padardi gher or marsh, and the Vartu, which, rising 
near the Gop hill in Navanagar territory, flows through the northern 
portion of the estate, falling into the sea near the towm of Midni. 
The river is navigable for small boats for about two miles from its 
mouth. There is one large fresh water lake called the Gangajal 
near Visavada. It is about two miles in circumference, but unless 
the rains are plentiful, it does not hold -water for more than eight 
months. There are many smaller reservoirs and ponds, but none 
that retain water throughout the year. The water level is high 
near the sea coast varying from eight to twelve feet. Inland it 
varies from twenty to forty feet as a rule, but at Advina is in 
places even so low as fifty feet. There are many wells, especially 
along the sea-coast, but in several villages the water of some w^ella 
is too brackish for drinking or for irrigation, and the whole of the 
inhabitants depend upon the one or two sweet wells which may be 
in the village limits. 

The Porbandar country may be described roughly as a plain 
sloping from the Barda hills to the sea ; it is drained by the Yartu 
and Bhddar rivers on the north and south respectively. Near the 
sea the rain water accumulates in large marshes called gher land. 
Where salt water has access to these marshes, as in the Modhvara 
PMai'di gher^ nothing can be grown except grass or reeds; but in 
the sweet water marshes, such as those of Bbdrvdda, Miani, Kindar- 
Kheda, and M.adhavpiir, rice, gram, adadj, mag ^ and other grains are 
grown. The Modhvara gher is about six miles long by four miles 
broad, and extends between the villages of Modhvara, Kindar- 
Kheda, Bharvada, Einavara, Shrinagar, Baradia, Palikra, and 
Kesav. It is connected with the sea by the Kindari Kh^di which 
flows near Visavada. This marsh receives all the drainage of the 
Bard^s, though no large stream flows into, it ; when it becomes filled 
with water during the rainy season, the villagers go to the mouth of 
the Kindari creek, and dig away the sand with which the sea 
■ annually closes the creek mouth, and the water flows into the sea. 
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and unproductive. It seems clear that if a large dam oi masonry 
were built across this ci'eek^ and the salt water denied access, while 
the sweet water was let off by means of flood gates^ the whole of 
this marsh might be made sweet and productive^ while the scour of 
the flood water would deepen the head of the creek^ and probably 
render it accessible to small crafty and in time the whole marsh 
would be filled with rich silt^ and in this way twenty-four square 
miles of swamp might be turned at a trifling expense into excellent 
arable land. 

The climate is everywhere pleasant^ being nowhere far distant 
from the sea, while the Barda chain shuts off to a great extent the 
cold east wdnd in the cold weather- The thermometric readings at 
Porbandar show a mean minimum of 54^ in the month of January, 
and a mean maximum of 99° in the month of May. The average 
rainfall of Porbandar is about twenty inches. 

Salt is manufactured in the Kuchri Ran by a class of salt-makers 
called Gadhais, and the farm of the manufacture is sold annually to 
the highest bidder. The revenue derived therefrom varies from 
Rs. 700 to Rs. 1000 annually. The salt thus made is of fairly good 
quality, about equal to that made in Bhavnagar territory, but 
inferior to vaddgra. Salt of the variety called ghasia is naturally 
produced in the Rans of Mi^ini and Ghosa, and in the Kindari 
Khadi near ‘Visavdra and the PMardi Ran. No tax is levied on 
this salt, and the rayats take it away gratis. 

There are three forests, (1) that in the Barda hills ; this however 
from want of proper supervision is each year becoming less .and 
less; (2) the Madhavpur van or forest, which consists chiefly of 
rdyan trees hexandmsj ; and (8) the Kantela van, 

consistiug entirely of ray an trees. There are two mangrove 
swamps, one at Porbandar itself, and the other at Miani. Shelnm 
(aloe littorale) are produced naturally in large quantities in the 
villages bordering the sea-coast near Madhavpur and also near 
Kindar Kheda. The principal crops arejuvdr, hdjro, wheat, cotton, 
gram, rice, castor-oil, sugarcane, oil-seed, olia, adad, mag, hang, 
hanti, china, tobacco, and the principal products of the sea are fish 
of different kinds. Turtles of large size abound here, but are not 
molested. Oysters are found in the creek, but they do not produce 
pearls like those of the Gulf of Outoh. The right to sell fish in the 
town of Porbandar is farmed to the highest bidder, and a tax 
is levied on cargoes of fish exported elsewhere. The principal 
kinds of fish caught here are pomfret, sole, viohio, fdlvo, ardio, 
shehad, magm, samH, timbrvn, gohhrn, pharvn^ gungni^ Idgi, and 
Icarachla* 

The domestic animals are the elephant, camel, horse, buffalo, cow, 
.. donkey, goat, sheep, dog and cat,^ The Barda buffaloes are excellent 
milkers, but none of the, other animals are remarkable for excellence. 
The. wild animals are the panther, hysana, wolf, jackal, fox, badger, 
^ga^lle, and . hare. In the cold weather large 
- flocks of , Grus cinerea and Anthropoides virgo#.. 
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visit these districts^ as well as numerous duck and snipe. The lion 
formerly frccjucntod the BarJa hills^, hut when during Chdonol. 
Homier s expedition against the Vaghers in a.d. 1859-60 cannon 
were fired among these hills by the mule battery acconipauTing the 
forco;, the lions in alarm left this range and retired to the Gir-, and 
have never since returned to Barda. 

The IS 72 census showed a populatioia of 72^077^ of which 64^965 
or 90*188 per cent, wore Hindus, 7100 or 9'851 per cent were 
Musalmans, and 11 were Parsis. 

There arc sevciTil influential Muhammadan merchants in Porbandar 
principally of the Mchinan and Vohora classes, and also several 
IHiojas, but they are principally groen-grocers. Salt is manufactured 
by a class called Gadhais or Golaranas. Vanias and Bralimans are 
the most intellectual classes, and monopolize almost all the State 
offices. The Musalinans, as a rule, are oil-pressei’s, carpet-weavers, 
book-binders, small retail dealers, weavers and sipahis. The Piirsis 
are all liquor sellers. The census returns of 1872 show a total of 15,122 
houses in all the State, or on an average 25 to the square mile. Of 
these, 11,100 arc built of stone and mortar, tlio rest liave walls of 
stone or mud, and are roofed with thatch or tiles. Dwellings of the 
better sort lodged 58,191 persons, or 78*8 per cent of the entire 
population, at the rate of 4*7 souls to a house. In the 4022 
houses of the inferior sort dwelt 18,888 persons, or 26 '2 per cent of 
the entire population, at the rate of 4*6 souls per house. A very 
peculiar style of masonry has existed from the earliest times, viz. the 
custom has been to square the limestone carefully and use no mortan 
vrhatever ; and they assert, thnl the quality of the limestone is such 
that when once the rain has fallen on a wall thus built, all tlie joints 
coalesce, and if it become necessary to make an opening in the wall, 
the stones cannot be pulled apart, but a,n opening has to bo sawn 
out, as though all were one solid block. Of the 86 villages, 18 Imvo 
a population of less than 200 inhabitants, 24 liavc from 200 to 500, 21 
have from 500 to 1000, 18 have from 1000 to 2000, 4 have from 2000 
to 5000, and one, the capital, of 15,000. 

The principal moneylenders at Poi’bondar are Bhatias, Lolulmis, 
and Vanias. Among merchants the usual rate of interest is from 
three to six per cent, among cultivators frx)m six to twelve per 
cent, and among grdsids from nine to twenty-four per cent, tinloss 
land he mortgaged collaterally as security. When orriamonts too 
are pledged, the ixrte of interest is materially lowered. Tbcre is no 
custom of presenting the banker with anything at the time of 
repayment of a loan, but, as elsewhere in the peninsula, it is usual 
for a deed to be drawn out for a sum in excess of the amount 
actually paid, such excess being called kothU<Mioddman vafdo^ or 
other local name. The Rana of Porbandar has a mint, and coins 
silver koris and copper coin called doJerds^ of which 32 usually go 
to the hori^ thongh the proportion differs according to the relative 
values of copper and silver. Three of these koris on an average go 
to the Imperial rupee, but the value, is .always fluctuating. The Rana 
claims to have commenced coining at the same time as the Jam, 
that is to say during the reign of Saltan Muzafar III. of Gujanit, 
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afc tlie eiul of tlie sixteenth century a.d. These coins are only 
carrent in Porl}an(]ar territory. 

The wages of carpenters^ bricklayers^ and masons have risen from 
fifZ. to Is^Gd (6-12 as.) within the last twenty years. 

The ser consists of 86 tolas, each tola weighing one rupee ; 40 of 
these sers go to the man, and 20 maiis make one I'hdndL The 
measure of content is a ser containing 36 tolas of onag. Of these sers 
174 go to the indp, 5 maps make one sal, and 16 sats make one 
hdshi. Another mode of measuring is thus : 2| sers:=l fali and 7 
2 jdlls 1 m&p. Cotton and cotton seed are sold by weighty and 8 mans 
of cotton seed make one bhdr, and IG mansoi cotton pods make ono 
hhin\ Cleaned cotton is weighed by the hkdndi. 

Tlie Porbandar creek is called the Bokhira Khadi, after the village 
of Bokhira, situated on its northern bank. From Bokhira it flows to 
Khapat^ and thence spreads to the south-east, and eventually leaving 
Ohhaya on the west, it is lost in the Mokal Ran. During the rainy 
season^ when the Bbadar is in flood, this Ran becomes a vast lake^ 
and small vessels can sail across it, from Navi to Porbandar, 
entering tlie creek to the south-east of Khapat. There are about 
four or five feet of water at the mouth of the creek at low tide and 
from ten to fifteen at high tide. Vessels anchor in the creek about 
half a mile from the mouth, opposite to a tower called the water 
tower, pdni kotha, where there is anchorage of about twenty feet 
deep. When there are heavy floods in the Bhadar river, and 
consequently the Mokal Ran is very full of water, there is much 
scour in the creek. All boats of fifty klidndis can ascend the creek 
as far as Khapat, but the larger vessels anchor opposite the Pani 
Kotha wdien empty, but load and unload outside the mouth of the 
creek. There is a fixed dioptric lens apparatus of the fourth order 
at the T'orbandar light-house, which is visible from opposite Navi, a 
distance of about eighteen miles. The ports of Navi, Madhavpur, 
and Miaifi, all belong to this State, and also the roadstead of 
Visaydra. Of these. Navi is at present the most flourishing, 
Miaiii however is capable of much improvement. All the ports in 
Porbandar territory are closed about June 15th and re-open for 
trade about the end of Augflst or early in September according to 
the season. 

fidie trade of Porbandar and its subordinate ports was formerly 
principally with Suez, Aden, Makalah, Basrah, Bushire, the 
Mozambique, and Zanzibar; to a less extent with the ports of 
Malabar, and still less with Surat, and Broach and Cambay. Now 
Bombay has absorbed most of the trade, though a large quantity of 
timber is still imported from the Malabar ports. Cotton seed and 
tobacco are impoi’ted from Broach, embroidered stuffs from Surat, 
and molasses from Gandevi and Navsari in Surat. The trade with 
the Persian Gulf and Suez, as well as Zanzibar and the Mozambique, 
.diminishes yearly, while that with Aden, Makalah, &c., is not so 
y brisk as formerly. Grain is principally imported from Karachi. 
In fact owing chiefly to the fluctuations in the grain and cotton 
forced into the Bombay and Karachi markets 
' of late are really no exports of any consequence 
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.save to those : ports. Speaking ;, generally/ imported: from 
Bombay and KaracBi alonej, while the only market for cotton is in 
Bombay, a port inoreover .where every.' kind .of merchandke .is ' 
procurable; hence a large trade has sprung up with that 
other trade has laiigiiished. Thus, with the exception of Boinbajj 
no cargo is sent to any other port, but vessels sail in ballast to 
Karachi/ Basrah, . Aden, &c.; In the' .case of Malalmr, vessels 
osually take a cargo to Bombay, and are reladen therefor Malabar; 
they however frequently sail thither also in ballast. The causes of 
the decline of the Porbandar trade are principally these ; erusliing 
port dues, and the great competition of other ports, especially 
Veraval and Bhavanagar ; the absence of proper comrminications 
in the shape of roads, and a lack of attention to the wants ot trade 
in general. 

The Jethv^s are one of the most ancient of all the ruling races in 
the peninsula, if not in Western India, Although their origin is 
veiled inobscurity, this much is clear that they entered the province 
before any race of whom written records exist, except the Chavadas 
and 01.111 dasamas. In the days when the Chdvadas ruled and the 
Jethvas first entered the province, it seems probable that the only 
part of the country that was inhabited was the sea coast. And in 
no case can mention be made of any ClnWada holding fifteen miles 
distant from the coast, previous to the rise of Anhilvada Patan in 
Sanivat 802 (a.d. 746). The chief seats of Chavada rule in this 
province w^ere Dwarka and Bet, known as Shankhodvara and Sikotar 
Bet (which the learned Colonel Tod has confounded with the Island 
of Socotrainthe Bed Sea), Miani, Somnath Patan, Div, and Katpur near 
Mahuva, It would seem that during the Ohavada rule and at the 
time of the advent of the Jethvfts, all the interior of the province 
(Jundgadh, Vanthali, and one or tv/o other places possibly excepted) 
was covered with dense forest, the sea-coast alone being cultivated 
and populous. Tradition uniformly describes the centre of the 
peninsula to have been dense forest, and as a matter of fact there 
are no ancient cities or villages far removed from the coast, save a 
few in the Gir forest and its borders, which date from about Sanivat 
1300 (a.I). 1244). The three most ancient races in this province 
are tlie Chavada, the Ohudasama, and the J'ethva, and of these the 
Jethva appears to be the third in antiquity, and after making all 
allowances, the conclusion seems unavoidable that their first enf:.ry 
in this province cannot have been later than from about A.d. 900 
to A.D. 1000, and may have been even anterior to this date. 1 have 
examined all the genealogies and written accounts of the tribe 
obtainable, and while one account represents the present Rana to be 
the 1048th ruler, the genealogy here adopted, and which is the most 
reliable of all, shows him to be the 178tL^ Of these 178^ wo may 
dismiss the seven first names on the list, which Imve the suffix Dhvaj. 
as being names borrowed in after-ages from the Mihabharat and 
other sources,asa.Iso the twelve with the title of Rajan, and the twenty- 
seven with the title of M^iharaj,whichIhavenohesitation in denouncing 
as modern interpolations. Ihave been personaliy acquainted with the 
best of the Jethva bards (now dead), and no mention was ever made 
by him of these two classes, and it is woi'thy of remark that Tod in 
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Ills ^Western IndW also omits all mention of them. For does tlie 
present list give a single detail synclironous with genei^al history 
or otherwise ahont any of these chiefs with the titles of Rajaii and 
Mahanij. After deducting them^ however^ 132 still remain, and I 
now come to examine the Kumars. Of these it is impossible not to 
consider Sal Kumar as genuine, for every account, both oral or 
written, ascribes to him the founding of Ghunili, and I think we 
must admit about six or eight other Kumars and reject the rest. 
Then come the Jethvas and Banas. Of these I have little doubt but 
that a largo number are interpolations, but it is difficult to say 
which are genuine and which are interpolations. No, 100 is said to 
be the first Rana ; I strongly incline to think that No, 147 is really 
the first Rana, and that, with a few exceptions, most of the 
antecedent names are untrustworthy, and the first really reliable chief 
is No. 154, from which date to the present day the Jethva annals 
begin to synchronize with general history. Another reason for 
doubting the genuineness of these names is the use of the name 
Sartanji, or Sultauji, a name notoriously introduced into India long 
subsequent to the invasion of Mahmud Ghaznavi, and I am not 
acquainted with a single genuine instance of the occurrence of this 
name ainoiig Rajputs in Gujarat previous to a.d. 1600, and I incline 
to think that none will be found much anterior to a.d. 1400. Tet 5 
if this pedigree be trusted, there would be one Sultanji in about | 
A.D. 1050 and another previous even to a.d. 800. | 

The advent of the Jethvas in this province may, I think, be fairly | 
set down at within 100 years of a.d. 900-1000. It is probably J 
nearer the latter date, and it is singular that not a single ancient j 
inscription, that is to say any anterior to a.d. 1200, or indeed a.d. j 
1300, mentions the Jethvas. The bards declare their first capital 
to have been at Shrinagar, a few miles from Porbandar on the coast, ' 
but I agree wdth the author of the history of Saurdshtra in considering ; 
that the legeiid of Shrinagar alludes to some former capital in some 
other part of India previous to their arrival in Saurashtra. Their 
first seat was evidently at Morbi, whence they spread along the ‘ 
coast and conquered Bet and DNvarka, though it is doubtful "whether 
they retained a hold on these places. But there seems no doubt 
but that they established themselves at Nagnah/ and probably at 
both Pirotan and Ajild,*-^ They seem next to have extended thoir 
colonies to Miani and Shrinagar still hugging the coast, until they 
turned inland, and established their famous capital of Ghumli or 
Bhiimbhli in a gorge of the Barda hills. 

At Ghumli they reached the climax of their power, and wffiile 
holding the whole of Barda, appear to have occupied much of the 
adjacent country of Halar, though still in no instance possessing . 
a village more than thirty-six miles distant from the sea. Their most 
inland possession of any importance appears to have been Dhfink, 
called also Eehevas Patau and Preh Patan, and which place after 
the fail of Ghumli fell into the hands of the Valas. After the 
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capture and sack of Glitimli, the Jetkyas retired to Ikinpur where Chapter XIII, 
they remained for many years^ but finally wore driyen to dihaya, states and Places, 
from whence their fortunes took a favourable turn. They acquired ^ 

Porbandar and Navi from the Moghal government^ reconquered oKBAKUAii, 
much of their ancient possessions from the Jadejas, and acquired 
Miidhaypuiq and at one time both Kutiana; Veraval^ and Chorvad. 

It is probable^ nay almost certain, that but for the genius and 
military skill of Divitii Amaiqi, the Bana would have held Kutiana 
to this day; and but for this, and a foolish quarrel with the Chief 
of Mangrol, he would, without doubt, have still held Chorvad and 
VeravaL When the Moghal government were so weak as to be 
wholly unable to enforce the restoration of Porbandar, the capital 
was removed to that port, and it has remained there ever since. It 
seems probable that the J ethvas may be a branch of the Jdt, Jat or 
Jit tribe as conjectured by Dr. Wilson, and in foi*mer times they 
appear to have intermarried with both Bribrias and Yalas and other 
allied races. It is singular that though tho V^las of Dluliik have 
long since been received as Rajputs, all the ladies of this house 
who have intermarried with the Jethvas are called in the records of 
the bards, as well as in common parlance, Kathidni-bai or Kdthiani- 
ina. The propinquity of the Jethvas and Mers in Bards would 
point to their having entered the province about the same time, if 
indeed they are the same Jats and Meds who lived as neighbours on 
the banks of the Indus. But whatever their origin may have been, 
they are now considered Rajputs of as good blood as any to be 
found in the peninsula, and I)r. Wilson’s opinion, though probably 
correct and entitled to all respect, is after all only a conjecture. 

After these remarks, I will content myself with copying the 178 
names with the dates where available, and will simply mention the 
legends about the earlier chieftains until we come to modern times : 


IlaTnnnuii, fatlier of- 
MukavdUvaj. 

Tainai-dhvaj. 

Kildbvaj. 

Jethidlivaj. 

dfmibudhvaj. 

SariRina Kumar. 
Manvahaii Kiimrir. 
Kankaiii Kumilr. 

Arak Kumar. 

Saiig'i'am Kuiud.r. 

Arjan Knmar. 

Kuiiiar. 

Karan KimiSr. 
Saclharma Kumar < 
Shrinaj^ar. 

Imlrajit Kumfir. 

Sal Kumar. 

Varaha Kumfir. 
Ohampsen Kumfir. 
VTijtle Kumilr. 
iliul Kumilr. 

Asvaseti Kumar. 

Prathu Kumar. 

Adit Kumar, 

Shany:an ICumrir. 

Bhfiti Kumar. 

Vikiiji Kumilr. 

Bakhuji Kumilr. 
Ramsiiijih Kiinulr. 

Mche Kumar. 


02 Mep Kuinfir, 

Bil Pratln Kumilr. 

3'1 Ganjr Kumar. 

35 Bdl Kumar, 

3(> Aklier .43 Kutuiir,. 

37 Lklkhal Kumdr. 

38 Sursena Kumar. 

3D Ugrajit Kumar, 

40 Aditji Kumar. 

41 Blif\rmal Kura5r. 

42 Vanvir KnmS.r. 

43 Vinlm Kumar. 

44 llandhaval KumS-r. 

45 Katan Kun;4r. 

40 Suf^rasen 

47 Kesarji Kumar. 

48 Mop Kiimiir. 

49 VajeraJ Kumdr. 

60 Mcji Kumdr. 

51 Vik Kumdr. 

62 B«4khal Kumilr, 

58 AgraRCU Kumar, 

54 Jasdhul Kumdr. 

66 liaudlurji Knmdr. 
56 B,audhaval Kdjau, 

67 Oopdi Edlau. 

58 Kaii^joheljl Efijau. 

50 ViramdeBdian. 

60 Vikuji ESjau. 

61 Eandeji 

62 AditJI Rajan. 

63 Kiuigohcl MJdB, 


64 Eandhava! Eajan. 

65 Dhimdamdl lUjan, 

CO Abbykrat Erljuti. 

67 Yasa^^jit Kajan. 

68 Randhaval MrihnrdJ, 
00 Copal ji Mablraj, 

70 Kangulu;! Maliardj. 

71 Aditji MiUulruj. 

72 BakUulji Mfiharaj. 

73 Saiiaghji .MahAraJ. 

74 Haudeji Wuklruj. 

75 Eaudbavalfi Mahdraj. 

76 Yarj-.mgji .Mdhdrdj. 

77 SauilhuKun Mdlulrdj. 

78 Vajerajji Mabarrij. 

79 SI ela gc Iti Mdhiira j . 

80 Bakhuji Mrdiardj. 

81 Vajsiji Miihdidj. 

82 Jethiji Mabarfij. 

83 Kumbhttji IKfdulrdl. 

84 Nagji Mdhardj. 

85 Vakiuayiit Aiahriraj. 

86 Nagajan Mdharaj, 

87 Bhanji Mdhardj. 

88 HalumanjiiVriharfi}. 

89 llandhaval Mdhdraj. 

00 Bhauji Mdhiu-dj. 

01 Eamdoji Mahdraj. 

93 Sariaiiji Mdhdnlj. 

93 Khetuji Maharaj. 

94 Biuuijx Maharaj. 

05 Jctiiva Jethiji. 
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Hames. 


Names. 


Names. ■ 

96 

HaniimS.n, father of— 
Jethva Viranji. 

124 

Esina Eamdoji, 

,,,152 

EdnaMeji.' , 

97 

Jethva Vikuji. 

125 

Eana SartEn ji. 

153 

Edna Nagji, ' , 

98 

Jethva Ooviiidji. 

126 

EanaBakuji. 

154 

Edna Vikioji, ,■ 

99 

Jethva Nagji. 

127 

E5,na Eaiioji. 

155 

Edna \ ajsiji. 

100 

J eth va Chan: x^sen ji. 

128 

Edna Bhtlnji. 

156 

RanaBliojrajji. 

101 

J ethva Aditji. 

129 

Edna Ndjrji. 

167 

Edna Ramdeji. 

102 

Jethva Meheji. 

130 

Rana Wakuji, 

158 

E,ana Ranaji. ,' 

103 

Jethva Nrigji. 

131 

Edna Bhanji. 

159 

Edna Nagji. ' 

104 

Jethva Bhanji. 

132 

Eana Viramji. 

160 

Rdna Bhanji. 

105 

Jethva Shivji, 

133 

Rana Khimkanji. 

161 

Elina Jasdhulji. 

106 

Jethva Biimdeji. 

134 

EanaNajrji. 

162 

Edna Ranoj, 

107 

Jethva Bakhuji 

135 

Edna Shij?iiji. 

163 

RdnaSaiighi. 

108 

Jethva Banoji, 

136 

Eana Aditji. 

104 

Rana Bhanji. 

109 

Jethva Satigji. 

137 

Edna Hariadji ; 

105 

Rdna Ranoji. 

110 

B^naBhanji 

138 

Eana Baku ji. 

166 

Edna Khimoji. 

111 

B;a,na Shiyfiji. 

139 

Eana Sartanji 

167 

Edna Eanideji. 

112 

Efma I-Mirvman. 

140 

Edna Bhanji. 

16S 

Edna Bhanji. 

113 

Bina Bhiinji. 

141 

Raiia Vikuji. 

169 

Rana Khimoji. 

114 

Rana Meheji. 

142 

Edna Kanjh 

170 

Rdna Vikrnatji. 

115 

; Elina Bagji, 

143 

Edna Vanvirji. 

171 

Rana Sartanji. 

116 

ErmaVikiiji. 

144 

Edna Nag:ajanji. 

172 

Rana Bhanji. 

117 

‘ Eana ISTaghhanji. 

145 

Edna Bhanji. 

173 

Rana Khimoji. 

118 

Rfina VikiaJL 

146 

Edna Hariadji. 

174 

Rana Vikrnatji. 

119 

Esina Khetuji. 1 

147 

Edna Sanghji. 

175 

Rdna Sartanji. 

120 

Eanaiutnoji. 

148 

Edna Banoji. 

176 

Rana Haloji. 

121 

E4na Khimoji. | 

Eana Yikmatji. i 

149 

BAna Nagji. 

177 

Edna Khimoji. 

122 

150 

Edna Bharmalji. 

17S 

Edna Vikrnatji. 

123 

Rana Khetuji, i 

151 

Edna Bhanji. 




(1) MakardEvaj, tbe son of Hanaman^ is reputed to liave reigned at 
Shrinagar, a few miles north-west of Porbandar^ bat I agree with the | 
author of the Tarikh-i-Sorath in thinking that this Shrinagar was 1 
probably named after some former capital in Kashmir or elsewhere, | 
previous to the arrival of the Jethvas in this province. (2) | 

Mordhvaj is said to have founded Morbi in Machhu Kantha, which | 
town was named after him. (5) Hansdhva,j is said to have performed f 
a fire sacrifice at Pdsthar, and to have built the Surajvav at that 
village and established the worship of the Tapkeshvar Mahadev. 

(18) Salkuniar is said to have founded Ghiimli,, and to have dug 
and built the Kalobhtir Kacholiu and Hiijan Talavs on the summit 
of the Abapura hill, and to have established the worship of the ^ 
Kimeshvar Mahadev. (19) Varah Kumar’s brother Gop Kumar is : 
said to have built a fort on the Gop hill and established there 
the Gopniith Mahadev. The hill is named after him. (22) One of 
Phul Kumar’s younger sons named Bhim Kumar built Bhimkot 
near Ranpur, (24) Prathu Kumar, son of Asvasen Kumar, repulsed 
a Vaghela invasion of Morbi. (32) Mep Kumars younger son, 
Otra Kumar, went on a pilgrimage to the Bhntnath Mahadev, and 
there was struck by lightning and perished with 1200 of his followers. 
This temple is situated in the Barda range near the Vijphara 
hill, (95) Jethijiis said to have been so called because born when 
the sun was in the Jebh (Jesht) nakshatra, and all his descendants 
have since been called Jethvd,s. (98) Govindji’s brother Nanji 
and Dhakoji were on tlidndh at Morbi and established the worship 
of the Jadeshvar Mahadev six miles from Vankanar, and Dhd^koji 
■ built the Dhaka mv at Tankara. (100) Champsen attended a 
Bvay amvam Manda^ held, loj Kanaksen Chohan Raja of Sambhar, 

; Avalsea: ChavaSa also of Sikotar Bet, and Sodha Snltanji of 
Ohxirchand mf Junigad were present on this 
the 0hoh4n princess, who was nanjed Hansa ' 
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KiinYari^ fell upon Cliampsen v^^lio espoused her. (101) Adifcji^s 
younger brotlier^ named Bhim, went into outlawry against liiiri, and ^ 
resided, in a fort in tlie Barda bills since called after him Bbimkot, 
(109) Sanghji : The Harsad mother appeared to this chief in a 
dream and warned him that the Vaghelas were about to march 
40^000 men against Morbi, and advised him to make preparations 
for defence. Sanghji sending his brother Makan Jethva in advance, 
himself followed shortly after. Makan Jethva marched to Thala 
on the -Ran north-east of Dhrangadhra and there encamped. The 
Vaghela army came there and joined battle, but Sanghji joining 
MakaUj the Jetlivds gained the day, and captured Kunvar Kaiiji, 
though Sanghji was himself wounded ; at however the intercession 
of Akheraj of Sirohi, Kanaksen Ohavada and Jadav liamir, the 
Kiinvar was released, and Sanghji received the title of Eana, which 
had been held by the Vaghela, and the Vdghola gave him also bis 
daughter in marriage. In memory of the battle, the hill between 
Morbi and Halvad has ever since been called Jethvo. (Ill) Shiyaji 
transferred the capital from Slirinagar to Ghumli, (112) Hdlaman, 
the son of Shiyaji, is the hei*o of a romance very popular in the 
province. It is said that a Parniar Rajputani named Son, daughter 
of Raj sing Parmar, the chief of Miindmora and Balambha, 
composed half of a couplet, and agreed to marry him by whom the 
couplet should be completed. Halaman finished the couplet and 
the lady set out to marry him, but when she arrived near Ghumli, 
Shiyaji (Halaman^s father) saw her and resolved to possess her. 
He accordingly declared that he had written the couplet, but the 
lady was too shrewd for him, and detected his falsebood by giving 
him another half couplet which he was unable to finish, while 
Halaman performed it with ease. Hdlaman now married her, 
but had only spent ten days in her company, when he went one 
day to hunt ; on his return, he found that his father had seized his 
wife and placed a guard on his house, and as- soon as he was 
recognized he was expelled from the Jethva dominions. He now 
went to Glitch and thence to Sind where he married his cousin 
Deval by whom he had two sons, Chandrasing and Devising. 
Beven years after Halarnan^s banishment Shiydji died, and Son 
went to Sind in search of Halaman, whom she found in a dying 
state, he having been bitten by a snake. Fortunately an ascetic 
passed by at that time, who charmed away the snake^ poison, and 
Halaman recovered. He then returned to Ghumli with Son and 
left his wife Deval in her father’s house. He is said to have 
reigned for ten years after liis return, (117) Naghhiiuji handed 
over the chiefdom of Ghumli to his eldest son Vikid,ji, and himself 
retired to Preh Patan or Dhank, taking his chief queen, a Kdthiani 
named Son, with him. Son had a son named Nag^rjuna and she 
requested Nagbhinji to give Preh P4tan to him, but he refused, and 
accordingly she went to TaMja to her father's house and left her 
husband. In the meantime Preh Pitan was overwhelmed by an 
earthquake, and much of it buried beneath the ground, whence the 
f new village has been called Dh4nk. .Twelve years after the de*^ 

I struction of Preh Patan, Ndgdrjuna returned thither from Taldja 
' and took up his residence at Dhank and performed there many 
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exploits^ ono of wliich was a yictory over the Saka king Salivahan'’s 
army. Finally^ however, Salivahan is said to havo taken Dhank 
and slain Nag'^rjnna. (119) Khetoji built the Yilda vav, after the 
name of his father^ near Pasthar, and established the Udkeshvar 
Mahadev on the Eevatdhar in the Bardas. (127) Eanoji : This 
chief constructed the Ran&ar tank near Morpur and established a 
temple to Mahadev on the Morchopna hill. (147) Sanghji ascended 
the in A.D. 1120 and reigned for thirty years. He gave the 
village of Hathla^ now under Navanagar, to his bother Hayoji . (148) 

Ranoji reigned till a.I). 1150; he was succeeded by his brother. 
(149)* Nagji, who reigned till 1155 and was succeeded by (150) 
Bharmaljij who mounted the gadi in 1170 and ruled till 1172^ 
in which year he was succeeded by Bhanji. (151) Bhanji reigned 
till 1179 and was succeeded by (152) Meji, who ruled till 1190, 
when he was succeeded by (153) Ndgji, who ruled till 1193, and 
was succeeded by (154) Yikioji. During the time of this chief, 
who reigned till a,d. 1220, an army, led probably by Kutb-ud-din 
Eibak, conquered Morbi and expelled the Jethvds from thence. 
Vikioji was succeeded by Vajsiji. During the time of this chief 
the Jethvas withdrew to the westward and concentrated their rule 
in Barda. They however still held Nagnah bandar and Dhank. 
Bhojrajji succeeded in a.d. 1245 and reigned tillA.n, 1270, and 
was succeeded by Rdmdoji. Ramdeji ruled from A.n. 1270-1291 
and was succeeded by Rd/Boji. Ranoji ruled from A.n. 1 29 1 « 
1302 and was succeeded by Nagji. Nagji ruled but for five years 
and vras succeeded by Bhdnji. 

Bhanji ascended the throne in A.n. 1307. In his reign it fell out 
that Dudansi Vadliel of Shankhodvara Bet had no offspring and 
consulted a Brahman who told him that he was fated to have only 
one child and that a daughter. In due time a daughter was born 
who had already cut two teeth. Much astonished at this the parents 
consulted an astrologer, who said that she had been born under an 
unlucky constellation, and that if she were allowed to remain three 
days in the city, it would be destroyed, and with it the rule of the 
Yddhels. The chief therefore packed the infant, Son, carefully in 
a box and committed her to the deep. The box was washed up at 
Miani bandar where Prabh4t Chavada ruled, and was found by a 
Kansaro (coppersmith), and he on opening it found Son alive. As 
he had no children, he brought her to his house and brought her up 
as his own daughter. She grew up very beautiful, and Prabhat 
Chavada desired to marry her, and sent for the Kansaro to his court, 
and told him to give him his daughter in marriage. The Kansaro 
refused, and the same night fled from Miani with his daughter and 
came to Ghumli and resided there, and Son begged her father not 
to give her in marriage to any one as she desired to choose her own 
husband. Bhanji Jethva had married the sister of Miat Babria who 
ruled at Thto-Kandolna. This chief had a son named Rakhayat, 

' who came on a visit to his aunt at Ghumli. She advised him to 
f ' marry, and he having seen the beautiful Son desirod to marry her. 
' Son, who had heard of Eakh%aPs prowess, consented, and they were 

arrived that an enemy was driving off the 
once mounted in pursuit, disregarding 
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the entreaties of Ms bride^ aiicl recoYei^ed the cattle; but on his Chapter XIII. 

return alone^ three horsemen pursued him ; he gallopped xmder a grates and Places, 

banian tree called the Bhutvad near Bhanvar, and his head was 

caught in a forked branch and he hung thus suspended ; his pursuers okbanpab, 

arriving close behind Mm thrust him through with their spears and 

killed him. On hearing the news, Son desired to become a sati^ 

but Bhcm Jethva who had seen her beauty and became enamoured 

of her, forbade her doing so, and persecuted her with his addresses. 

Son now took refuge with some Brahmans from his importunities, 
but Bhan would not relinquish her pursuit, and ordered the 
Brahmans to give her up, and on their refusal, a fight took place, 
in which hundreds of ISrahmans were killed, but Son was not 
surrendered. Next morning Son mounted the funeral pile of 
Eakhayat Babria, and taking his head on her lap they l3urned 
together. On monnting the pile, Son cursed Ghumli and Bhan 
Jethva, and said that Ghumli should become waste and never again 
be reinhabited. Shortly after the death of Son, the Kans^i^a and 
the Brahmans built the temples still known as Son Kansdrfs, on a 
neighbouring eminence without the town, and emigrated there from 
the accursed city. After a few years, Jam Unad from Sind led a 
powerful army against Ghumli, which he besieged for a long time 
in vain, and retired without accomplishing his object. His son Sim 
Bdmanioji, however, resolved to avenge his father^s repulse, and 
again laid siege to the city, which he reduced in a.d. 1313. On this 
occasion Bhan Jethva escaped by the Kileshvar footpath and came 
to Eanpur, which place he now made his capital, Ghumli becoming 
waste. Bhanji reigned at Eanpur until 1360, when he died and was 
succeeded by Jasdhulji. 

Jasdhulji succeeded to the gddi in A.B. 1360 and did what he 
could to restore order in the Jethva dominions, but the continual 
incursions from Sindh made Ms hold on the northerly portion of 
Ms dominions very insecure ; he died in A.n. 1392 and was succeeded 
by E^noji. Ed/ucji, owing to the causes abovementioned and the 
incursions of the Sultans of Gujarat, was able to do even less than 
his predecessors, and the Jethwa dominion had now, with the 
exception of the branch of the family which held Nagndh bandar, 
shrunk almost to its present limits. He died in 1420 and was 
succeeded by Sanghji III. Sanghji succeeded in a.b. 1420 and 
reigned till 1461. He maintained himself at Eanpur, much as his 
immediate predecessors had done. He died in A.i>. 1461 and was 
succeeded by Bhdnji X. Bhanji succeeded to the gddi in a.d. 1461. 

These were troublous times, for during his reign Sultan Mahmud 
Begadha conquered Jun%ad and compelled the mminddrs oi the 
entire province to pay regular tribute. Tribute had indeed been 
exacted by Ahmad Sh^h subsequent to Ms expedition against 
Jun%ad in a.d. 1414, but in a desultory manner, but SuMu 
Mahmud by residing himself for several years in Sorath, and by 
permanently placing a Viceroy at Jun^gad, soon reduced all the 
mminddrs to complete order and submission, and Bhanji was by no 
means in a position to offer resistance. ; Bhanji is said to have 
expelled the L&h^nis from E4val, with the assistance of Vadhel 
Dndoji of Aramra and Vila Viloji of Dh&nk ; he died in Am, 
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i.D. 1492 “'i “ ■?; if X'wasVe sou of Meji, Etooji's brother, j 

succeeded by Kniino]! i n-Ffanri-nP’ Kbimoii succeeded m 

B4»oii himsdf 1“™? poeeeeriooB «re still 

SJrf’ZLgrVtaojt’aied in 4.0. 1650 bbd wets soccoedod 

by Eidmdeii IV. 3 j a -n 1550 • lie Jam 

Eamdeji IV. succeeded 1 ' ' chiefs successor Jam 

Yibhd.ii’s daughter; she was the siste , , of the time. 

Sataji, cue of desired to conquer 

Jam'satdjbiuspiteofhxs rela x^^^^ 

the Jethva domxmons, til refused to ^0, but 

him at hTavanagar. iw.„„ •R'.jviaiis Lango to visit the 

eventually was persuade y , ^ I ^ power, put him to death 

Jam, who, as soon as he got ““ Slur and conquered that ‘ 

army who eagerly pux’sued him, tha i^f^nt son Khimoji and $ 

o”b/tC =■■ 

SSed^irfeh™ gddl b«t afsirs wore 

"'\“"Srir“M tl Tosffo “4” bet onterbdeed 
SS'b»“bers‘of Mors end otlers in ms , 

SlirS4«-d l?fo™r possessions® np to the Mopnr 

?Sst cSfSS:Si.:4?s ‘ 

SorJns, e ^illege i bis now 3 -*^. Xd t 
brother Bhoirajil, and Rojhdu upon his brother Jethqx , he diea in 
A,D 1626 and was succeeded hy his son Vikmat]i . 

Yikmatiill. succeeded his father in a.d 1626 _and bestowed the 
m rvo Af^ Pnnd^vadar upon bis brother Karanji ; be died in A-n. 
i ■ TS^^r/warsuc^^^^^ son SulUnji. Snltanji succeeded 

: ' Yikmaji in 1671; he perceived that hut little 

the affairs of Sorath, and also r Wd 

of Jodhpur, who was now Sulheclar of Gujarat, wouia 
‘ a. part of the province not look with a severe 
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a small fort in the Moghal port of Porbandar and began to assert States and Places, 

his influence there, although still residing at Chhdya j he died in 1699 

and was succeeded by his son Bhdnji. Bhdnji succeeded to the gdiU oubah 0 ae. 

in 1699. He, like his father, resided at Chhaya, but daily asserted 

his influence at Porbandar. The incursions of the Marathas into 

Gujarat, the rebellion of Durgddds Rathod, and the absence of the 

emperor Aurangzob in the Deccan, rendered his encroachments on 

Porbandar the more easy. He died in a.d. 1 709 and was succeeded 

by his son Khimoji. This chief was granted one-fourth of the 

revenue of the port of Pox'bandar on condition of service and guarding 

the port, for which he received a sanact, Khimoji succeeded to the 

gddi in 1709. The death of Aurangzeb in 1707, and the continued 

incursions of the Marathas, the warfare between the princes, the 

short reigns of the emperors Bahadur Shah and Farrukhsiyar, and 

the attempts at independence of, and dissensions between, the great 

Muhammadan nobles, permitted Khimoji to strengthen his hold on 

Porbandar, of which place he now claimed to be zamincldr, and in 

1726 he bribed the Desais of Mangrol to surrender to him the fort 

of M^dhavpur and incorporated that town with his dominions. In 

1727, however, Mnbdriz-nl-Miilk Sarbuland Khan BahMur, Viceroy 

of Gujarat, in one of his progresses marched against Chhilya. 

Khimoji took ship at Porbandar and put to sea, hoping thereby to 
escape payment of tribute, but he was eventually obliged to return 
and pay a tribute of 1,25,000 Mahmudis (about £4000) . He died 
in 1728, and was succeeded by his son Vikmatji III. Vikmatji III. 
succeeded his father in 1728. He conquered the town and fort of 
Kutiana from the Muhammadan garrison in A.n. 1749 and annexed 
it to his possessions. Vikmdtji died in A.n. 1757 and was succeeded 
by his son Sultanji. In 1759 Kutiana w'as wrested from him by 
Hdshim Khdn, by the connivance of the KasbiUis. In 1774 
Shekh Mian of Mangrol made a night attack upon Navi and 
conquered that place. Sultanji, however, procured aid from 
Jadeja Kumbhoji of Gondal and forced Shekh Mian to retire. In 
A.D. 1778 Sultanji built the port of Bethdli at Vaddla on the 
Navanagar frontier. A Navlnagar Bd,rot who happened to be 
passing by asked to be allowed to see the fort, but was refused 
admittance; he therefore went to Navanagar to Jam Jas4,ji dressed 
as a woman, and when asked the reason of his adopting such a 
disguise, he said he did so because his chief was a woman, and 
that it was therefore fitting that he, the servant, should also wear 
female dress. When farther questioned, he uttered the following 
couplet : 

Arise descendant of Ajmdl, 

Beduce Bethdli to dust. ! 

The Edna will again populate Ghumli, 

And the Jam will be forced to beg a omst. 

Jdm Jasaji on this sent his minister Meraman Khav& against 
Bethdli with a powerful army, and they pressed the garrison sore. 

Edna Sultanji now sought the aid of Diw&i Amarji of Junagad, and' 
that minister procured terms from Navanagar^ and they withdrew 
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This 'sras done, and pea . of Gondal, attacked 

S?;™ aS «“ieaily dispevka b, Divio A»..rj.. 

* v TyA SoltSnii perceiviog that the MogW po™»»» 

In 1/85 buitariji peroeivi ^ _ Porbandar, wbicli bas ever 

broken, transferred his seat o ^ ab^gives a name to the chiefdom. 
since been tbe Jethva cap ^ ^ fSano’bii by name) was 

h 1787 the »' SaU a battle {..ght 

at war with Ahya Hitta oj Ma , d w related to Sanghji, 

near the latter town. Rana wno OhorvM 

rr "1o“Si « X thejort^ah - 

‘w4 p^eSagV *7 

1789, however, S^™d his conntry, and Divan 

and ^^^^Kutiina on behalf of the Nawab, besieged 

Govind]!, the goverwi of K > Sultinii was forced to sue for 
the Edna’s town of Eandorna._ Bana b 1 resent) and a fine. 

peace, and to agree to pay bo ^ conquest of Chorvdd and 

M-orjs“?ffarznrhS . Che 



Verdval would have been indetinneiy nossession. In 

that they might have of Jundgad, rebelled, 

A.n. 1799 Kalidn Seth who had “ a theEana^ 

and took possession an Smv a°a^^^ him under the 

conntry. But Edna Sult^np T)iwan who ^was then in Porhandar 
the command of of some cannon. In A.n. 

employ, and defeated him _ > Kunvar Hdloii, who 

18*1 S.ltf«l. ™ =» rMeft.i«cj thligh la 

fhrpfn;:ctbLf"i4»”ived^^ ^.h. IdlS, when he 

“tloii rebelled W** 

forts ot SsiiB MnrSd Khdn end Fakir • 

power in about 1804-5. in of the fort of 
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to ask the aid of the British^ who took the fort of Clihaya 
from the Kmivar and took him prisoner, and I'estored the fort to 
Haloji. As, moreover, considerable arrears of tribute were due to 
the Gaikwar, Porbandar ceded to the British Government one-half 
of the revenues of the port of Porbandar, in consideration of which 
a loan of Rs, 50,000 was granted by Government for the part 
satisfaction of the Gaikwar^s claims. Porbandar was by this 
engagement (dated December 5th, 1809) placed under British 
protection, and a captain and 100 men were stationed in that port 
for the assistance of the Rana. Finally, in 1853, this detachment 
was, at the Rana’s desire, withdrawn, and the British share in tho 
customs also given up in consideration of a permanent annual 
payment of Rs. 15,000 to the British Government. The author of 
the Tarikh-i-Sorath says that Prathiraj^s grandmothers feet were 
cut off at the storm of Chhaya by some sipdhis in order to obtain 
her gold anklets. In 1812 H^loji died, thus predeceasing his father 
Saltanji, who however died in 1813. Haloji was succeeded by his son 
Prathiraj. Prathir^j succeeded his father in 1813, and on mounting 
the gddi assumed the name of Khimoji. Khimoji built the temple of 
Khimeshvar Mahadev about half a mile from the sea near the village 
of Kunchadi. 

Khimoji died in A.n, 1831, and was succeeded by his son Bhojrajji 
or Vikmatji the present chief. The real name of Edna Vikmdtji is 
Bhojrajji, but according to family custom, he assumed another 
name on succeeding to the gddi. Ha was eight years of age when 
he succeeded his father, and therefore Rani Rupaliba, his mother, 
conducted the affairs of the chieftaincy in his name and managed 
so well that she freed the State from debt and built the temple and 
hund of Keddreshvar at Porbandar as well as the tank called 
Mitha Taldv near the city. She died in 1841, and from that date 
the present Rdna has conducted the administration. Porbandar 
aided in the suppression of the gang of Yagher rebels, who for 
many years devastated the province. 

The land revenue system is similar to that described under 
Junagad. In 1876 the gross revenue amounted to £28,555 of 
which the chief items were land revenue £1 7,520, and land and sea 
customs £6040. In 1881 there were ten schools with 700 pupils. 

Porbandar, the present capital of the state of the same name, 
is situated on the shore of the Arabian Sea. The town is entirely 
built of stone and is surrounded by a fort. The population consists 
of 15,000 souls, the majority of whom are Yanias, Lohdnds, Bhathds, 
and Kh5.rvas. The town is said to have been called in ancient 
times Sudamapnri; it has been the Jethva capital since about the 
last hundred and fifty years. Porbandar trades with Bombay, 
Karachi, and the Gujarat ports, and does a small trade with Ambia, 
Zanzibar, and the Persian Gulf. The exports and imports in 1881-82 
were Rs. 8,35,862 and Rs. 4,85,724 respectively. The population of 
Porbandar according to the 1872 census was 14,563, and 14,570 in 
1881. , ^ - 
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Pra^clli Kund, about fifteen miles east of P^tan^ is situated on 
tbe bank of the Sarasvati river at tbe point where this river takes a 
turn towards . tbe east {prctch) and hence is caljed Pracbi. The 
original Prachi is said to have been at the village of Ajota^ about eight 
miles to the west of the present Prd^chi. There are two kmids or 
reservoirs in the river bed where it thus turns to the east. These 
Jcimds are held to be very sacred^ and they who perform a pilgrim- 
age here bathe therein. There is a pipal tree at Prachi, known as 
the Moksli Pipal^ so called because the sight of it is supposed to 
deliver those wlio are possessed by hhuts from these demons. 
They who are possessed come hither and are here delivered from 
the bhuts. They who are childless also come hither and worship 
their ancestors, &c., here, in the hopes of being blessed with off- 
spring. The three days, 13th, 14th, and 15th of the light half of 
the months of Edrtik^ Ghaitra and Shvdvaii are called Prachi days, 
because on these days ceremonies performed at Prachi are more 
efl&cacious. The principal worship conducted at Prachi is that of 
ancestors. In another small kimd in the river is an image of 
Vishnu about four feet high which is immersed to the waist in 
water and is held very sacred and is called Prachi MMhava. 
Pilgrims pay their adorations here. There are large assemblies of 
pilgrims here in the Prdchi days of Edrtik and Ghaitra, and the 
Nawdb S4hib levies atoll of 8 annas per head from each pilgrim. 
There are two dharmsTidlds at Prdchi Kund, one built by Vithal Pao 
Devdji the famous Snbahddr of the Graikwar, and the other by the 
Junagad Darbdr. It is said that the P^ndavs were advised to go 
and bathe in the Prachi Sarasvati by Krishna, who told Yudhisthira 
that it was more sacred than Gayaji, the Ganges, and Pushkar. On 
the bank of this river is the temple of the Batheshvar Mahadev of 
which the emblem or ling is very large. Barren women make 
vows to this god to make certain offeihngs if they should bear a 
child. Then they come and embrace the ling. People believe that 
if they are able to embrace the ling properly they will be made 
fruitful. 

Ra’idi is situated about 20 miles south of Kundla in Bhavnagar. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 211, and 
according to that of 1881 216 souls. The river E^idi, which rises in 
the Koelidhar hill, in the Gir, flows to the east of the village. It is 
said that a grandson of Mundhr^j Khum^n, named Harsur, possessed 
the village of Edidi in about Samvai 1740 (a.d. 1684), At that time 
there was a large town called Methala belonging to the Varu 
Bdbrias, close to Edidi. Its ruined site is still distinguishable, and 
it bears the marks of having been formerly a large town. It is' 
about a mile and a half to the south-west of Edidi. 

Ra'jkot is the chief town of the second class state of the same 
name and is picturesquely situated on the western bank of the Aji 
river which laves its walls. A short distance from the town is the 
, camp and civil si^tion of Edjkot, the latter being the head- 
quarters :of the Kdthidwdr Political Agency and of the Hdlar 
district and the fomer the cantonment of the troops which garrison 
the of Bdjkot are Jadeja Eajpute 
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and cadets of Nayanagar. Rajkot lies in 22° 18' north latitude 
and in 70^^ 51' east ionffitiide. 


The founder of the Rajkot house was Kunvar Vibhoji younger 
son of Ajoji, eldest son of Sataji, Ajoji never ascended the 
Qdd% but fell on the bloody field of Bhuchar Mori in a.d. 1591, 
leaving two sons both minors. J am Sataji was succeeded by his brother 
Jasoji in a.d. 1608, but Ajojfs son Lakha succeeded his uncle on 
his death in a.d. 1624. Vibhoji i’ecei7ed Kalavad in 'appanage. 
Though Vibhoji was a minor on the accession of Jam. dasoji, he 
does not appear to have been regarded favourably by that chieftain. 
He married a daughter of the Vaghela chieftain of Sardhar, who 
gave the village of Chibhda to his daughter in dowry. At this 
village Vibhoji and his mother took up their residence, and it seems 
that KTavanagar resumed Kalavad. The Vaghelas of Sardhar 
were a powerful race, who owned the country as far south as tlonclal, 
then a holding of the Chuda-samas. The Impeiual/oa^/ddn* liad long 
been annoyed by their ravages and had for some years contemplated 
their destruction. When Prince Sh^h Jahan was Viceroy at 
Ahmadabad, Vibhoji agTeed to join the Imperial troops and procure 
them an entrance into Sardhar, and a force was sent with him by 
orders of the prince. This force attacked the Vaghel4s and killed 
the chieftain Vaghela Kanoji and drove out the rest. From this 
day an imperial if was placed at Sardhar, but Vibhoji "was 
allowed to reside there and serve under the thdnahddys orders. 
Vibhoji made himself exceedingly useful, and the Muhammadans 
conquered the greater part of the possessions of the Vaghelas, hut 
the eastern portions were overrun by the Kathis. Vibhoji took a 
prominent part in these transactions and received some of the 
villages, notably Ardoi, Rib, Ribda, Kdlip^t, and one or two others, 
as a reward for his services. He died in a.d. 1635 and was 
succeeded by his son Meramanji who continued to reside^ in Sardhar 
under the orders of the thdnahddr. When the Viceroy Azam Khfe 
entered the province in a.d. 1640 to chastise the Kathis who had 
been extending their raids to the Dholka and Dhandhuka districts, 
besides constantly harassing the foujddr of Sorath, Meramanji at 
once joined him in concert with the thdnahddr of Sardhdr and 
was confirmed in his possessions and received much praise. He 
also aided the thdnaliddrs and received an additional village or two 
from new conquests. He married two wives, one a daughter of 
the Chudasama Grasia of Qondal, and the other a Rajputani of 
some other family. 

Meramanji had two sons ; the eldest named Sdhibji was by the 
second wife, and the second Kumbhoji by the Chudasama lady. 
Now, the mother of Sahibji died young, and as Mer^^manji was 
exceedingly attached to the Chudasama lady, she acquired a great 
influence over him, and her son Kumbhoji was both ambitious 
and able and sought to supplant SiS^hibji. In conseqiience of this 
S^ihibji retired to Navanagar. But before his father died Sdhibji 
returned, and by the aid of the ihdnahddr was installed in place of 
his father. Kumbhoji retired in anger to his father-in-law at 
Gondal, and resided either there or at his patrimonial village of 
Ribda. 
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Saliibji continued to reside in Sardh&r and serve tbe fMna Mar 
and lie accompanied the army under Kutb-ud-din Khesbgi^ fcmjddr 
of Sorath, against Navanagar in a.d. 1664?. SdMbji was on bad 
terms with his brother Kumbhoji^ but it was finally arranged 
through the interference of Kutb-ud-din that vSahibji should give 
Kunibhoji the villages of Ardoi and Eib and that Kiimbhoji should 
resign all farther claims. On these terms peace was made. Sdhibji 
lived like his predecessors at Sardhfo and died in about ad. 1675 
and was succeeded by his son Bdmanioji. 

Bamanioji succeeded his father in a.d. 1675. Bamanioji was 
constantly on duty at Eajkot as well as at Sardhm% and as his ■ 
possessions of Kalipdt, &c., were so near to the former place he 
resided there more often than at Sardh^r. He obtained several 
more villages either in gift for his services or held them in farm 
from the thdnahddrs. He appears to have gone to Edjkot for the 
celebration of the Holi festival when a hand of Midnas came down 
and drove off the village cattle. Bamanioji pursued them and 
overtook them in the Naklang Vid, where in the engagement that 
took place he was slain. On his death in a.d. 1694 he was 
succeeded by his son Meramanji II. 

Mer4manji II. was a daring and able warrior. After the death 
of the Emperor A urangzeh in A.n. 1707 the provincial discipline 
was much relaxed, and owing to the denudation of the province of 
troops in order to check the Marathds, no spare troops were 
available to assist in maintaining order in the province. 
Meramanji now resolved to conquer Eajkot and effected his purpose 
and acquired most of the dependent villages. But in 1720 
Masum Khan, the deputy /a wj?ddr of Junagad, reconquered Eajkot, 
killing Meramanji, and obtained the post otfoujddr of the^ mahdloi 
Rajkot and Sardhar, which at this time included Jasdan, Anandpur, 
Bhadla, &c. This district was granted to him in jdgir by the 
Emperor Muhammad Shdh in a. d. 1720 on condition of his 
discharging the duties of fanjddr. This Masum Kuli Khj£n 
afterwards built the fort of Riljkot in a.d, 1722, naming the town 
after himself Masumabad. After the death of Meramanji, Masum 
Khan, otherwise called Shujaat Khan, ruled at Rajkot till his death 
in 1732.^^ Meramanji had in all seven sons, to whom afterwards 
Ranmalji granted holdings as under after the reconquest of E4jkot ; 
1, Ranmalji, who succeeded him ; 2, Modji, who received Gavridar ; 
S, Kalaji, who received Shdhpur ; 4, Harhhamji, who received Pal ; 
5, Dadoji, who received Kotharia; 6, Jasaji, who received Bhichri ; 
and 7, Phulji, to whom was allotted Khokhardar. Eajkot was thus 
entirely surrounded by the possessions of the brethren of Ranmalji 
and his own villages. Meramanji was killed in a.d. 1720 and was 
succeeded by his son Ranmalji. 

Ranmalji on succeeding to the gddi resolved to profit by the; 
warlike temper of the times, and determined to recover Rajkot asJ 
well as to conquer the neighbouring tkdndh of Sardhar. After some 
^ ^culty he contrived in a.d. 1732 to wrest Rajkot from Mdmm 
. was MUedin the battle, and almost immediately afte| 

however refused to surrender.' HI 
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accordiugiy asked assistance from Haloji of Gondal, but tliat 
cMeftain refused to co-operate with him* Tejm^lji of Koto 
Sangani was more accommodating^ and uniting their forces they 
attacked Sardbar. But the place was strong and the garrison both 
brave and numerous and ably directed by a gallant thdnahddr named 
Bdkar Khaiij and the confederates were compelled to retire 
imsuccessful. Ranmalji now despaired of direct attack, but lay in 
wait for the thdnahddr whenever he should go to any distance from 
the thdnah. One day Bakar Khiln, attended by bn tone horseman, 
rode in the direction of Kalipat. Eanmalji with a chosen band of 
good horsemen at once gave him chase, Bakar Klian^s horse got 
entangled in the river and he was overtaken and killed after a 
Vixliant resistance on the Sardhiri Dhdv not far from that village. 
But ere Ranmalji could collect his forces to attack the thdmah^ 
Lakha Khachar of Bhadla besieged it with a large force of Kathis 
and took the place. Ranmalji now again applied to Tejmalji of 
Kotra, and the two chieftains uniting their forces conquered the 
town, which has over since remained in the possession of Rajkot. 
Once indeed during Ranmalji's life Sardhar was surprised and 
conquered by Rama Khachar of Anandpur during the absence of 
Ranmalji at Rajlto and Tejmalji at Kotra. But it was speedily 
recovered, and Anandpur was in turn laid waste, and the gates 
brought thence and built into the Sardhar gateway. After these 
conquests Ranmalji granted his brethren holdings as above 
mentioned out of his new conquests. Ranmalji had four sons : (1) 
L^khoji, otherwise called Bavoji, who succeeded him, (2) Vajeraj, 
who received Mankhavad, (3) Akhenlj, who received Gadhka, and 
(4) Prathir^j, who received Tramba. Ranmalji died in a.d. 1746 
and was succeeded by his son Lakhoji. 

Lakhoji succeeded his father Eanmalji in A.n. 1746. Lakhoji 
was unfitted to rule and daring his lifetime resigned the gddi 
to his eldest son Meramanji who ruled at Rajkot in his place. 
Lakhoji had however four sons besides Mertoanji, viz* 2, Ver^tji 
and 3, Tog^ji. These two sons received between them the three 
villages of Kh^imbha, Samadhiala, and Sajadidli; 4, Suraji, who 
received Padasan and half of Kathrota, and, 5, Visoji, who was 
killed fighting with the Kathis at Varjatirth where hisj>£C%oor 
monument stands to this day. It is customary in the clan of 
Vibhani Jadejas when any of them ascend the gddi or marry to 
pay their respects to Visoji’s monuments both at Sardhar and 
Varjatirth. Veroji observing the weakness of Ldkhoji seized iipan 
Sardhar, and but for Colonel Walker^s permanent settlement in 
1807-8 the Rajkot estate would have been dismembered, Meramanji 
was one of the confederates who incited JamMdr Fateh Muhammad 
to invade Navanagar, but his great namesake Meraman Khavas 
completely tuimed the tables on him by ravaging the Sardhfo 
pargandh* Meramanji is famed as a poet and in a.b, 1782 he 
composed a work called Pravin Sagar. At this time he was detained 
by the Maratha army at Limbdi as security for the payment of 
jama. Meramanji died at the end of A,3D. 1794 during his fatheris 
lifetime, leaving a son named Ranmalji, then^ a youth. On 
MerdmanjPs death Lakhoji resumed the rule, but in a year and a 
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;er Xin. lialf he was expelled by his grandson. After however some negotia» 1 
iad Places, tion he was recalled and allowed to again conduct affairs with the 41 
aid of Veroji of Sardhl^r. But he soon wearied of the cares oi * 
Ukot* retired to Nav^nagar, where he died in A.n. 1796. j 

Eanraalji on Ld-khoji^s death succeeded to the Edjkot portion of ; 
the estate, but Veroji kept a firm hold upon Sardhar. Things 
remained in this state until the arrival of Colonel Walker in 1807-8. 

This officer gave separate guarantees to both Ranmalji and Veroji. \j 
Captain Ballantyne however caused Veroji to withdraw from 
Sardhar to Khambha, and awarded to Sdngaji (also called Dadoji), 
brother of Ranmalji, the village of Dholera as gf7ris. In ^ this way 
Sardhar was restored to the Rajkot house. Ranmalji married ; 
three wives : (1) Jamba, the daughter of a Bh^jM of Saela ; (2) 
Adiba, the daughter of the Ankevalia Grdsia, a Bh^ydd of Limbdi j - 

I and (3) Motiba, the daughter of a Rajput of Anand Mogri in 

I Gujarat. Of these Jamba gave birth to his eldest son Sur^ji and 

I Motiba had also one son Hothiji. Of these Suraji succeeded his 

I father, and Hothiji had a son named Bhupatsing, who was granted 

I the village of Dholera in gras. This village had reverted to the 

I Darbdr on the death of Dddoji without issue male. | 

I Surdji succeeded his father in A.n. 1825. He married two wives, i 

1 , (1) Amjiba, daughter of the Th^kor of Sdela and (2) Ndniba, I 

1 daughter of Jh^la Abhesinghji of Ghuda. Amjiba had a son named | 

Gagubha, who died when only five years of age. N^niba had 
Igj son named Meramanji. Surdji died in 1844 and was succeeded by I 

^ Meramanji. 

g,;; Meramanji was a chief of but moderate ability. He had four 

p wives, (!) Hajuba, daughter of the R^j of Vankaner; (2) Mariba, 

I' daughter of Akherajji of Lakhanka a Bhavnagar Bhaydd : this 

'f' lady was the mother of Bavoji the present chief; (3) Bairaj ; 
j ’:-, daughter of the Kudia Grasia, a Chuda Bhdyad; (4) Bakunvarba 

‘ ; daughter of the Vdghela of Machhiav under Ahmadabad and 

mother of Ladhubha, 

i!,V ; The present Thdkor who is named Bavoji, was born on Saturday 
fuv- August 30th, 1856. He succeeded his father on Saturday, November 
^ 1862. His grandmother Naniba carried on the affairs of the 

If , tdlukah until 1867, when Colonel Keatinge entrusted the management 

B p; ' ' of this state and that of Limbdi to Captain (now Major) J. H. Lloyd. 

. , This officer and his successors carried on the affairs of the State 

^ ] until November 1874, when the present Thakor was entrusted with 

llpj'*: p. limited powers, Einally on the l7th January 1876 he was invested i 

' with the full powers of a talukdar of the second class, Bdvoji was 

educated at the R4jkum4r College at Edjkot. He has married 
eight wives, of whom four only are now alive but one of them only 
has a son. His younger brother Ladhubha is a very promising 
_ youth. He too has been educated at the Rajkumar College. The state" 
p , is divided into three mahdh or revenue sub-divisions, Rajkot, Sardhar, 

p ; audKuddva. The annual income is about Rs. 200,000 (£20,000). 

''j 'i' ^ comprises about sixty-one villages. Ku^dva does a brisk 

^,BAjkdt is itself famous for its dyers and does a fair,:' 

of Rdjkot according to the census 
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of 1872 was 11^979 and according to that of 1881 15>108 sonls. Chapter XIII. 

The Eajkumai’ College was originally founded by Colonel Keatinge, Places. 

but was opened by the Governor of Bombay Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 

in the year 1870. Mr. Chester Macnaghten has been Principal Rajkot. 

since the first opening of the College, and has most ably discharged 

these duties and won the entire confidence of all chiefs and officials 

in the province. Many of his pupils are now ruling chiefs, for 

instance the chiefs of Bhdvnagar, Limbdi, Wadhwan, Rijkot, &c. 

The College building, which was designed and built by the Agency 
Engineer Mr. R. B. Booth, is a handsome commodious building 
in the Venetian-Gothic style of architecture. The play-ground m 
large and spaoious, and there is a capital racquet court. Already 
the education acquired at the college has had a perceptible influence- 
for the better on the character of the chiefs, and consequently on 
the civilization of the province generally. In a few years more, the- 
sons of the old pupils will be taking their fathers^ places at the 
college. A few of the young chiefs, or their Bh4yad, have visited 
or are visiting England, and have thereby acquired a series of 
interesting recollections and impressions which will not easily he 
effaced. The Thdkor Jasvantsingji of Limbdi, who is one of 
those who has performed this journey, is an exceedingly favourable 
specimen of the native gentleman, as well as being an intelligent 
chief. Another fine building within civil limits is the Kathiawar 
Alfred High School, built and designed by Mr. R. B. Booth, 

This building was erected at the cost of His Highness Mahabat 
Kb4nji. There is a fine bridge over the Aji river called the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Bridge, leading into the camp and civil station. 

This bridge was built at the expense of the present Thakor Sahib 
of Bhivnagar, but was designed and erected by Mr. R. B. Booth. 

There is an excellent dhannshdla at Rajkot, and a small traveller's 
bungalow, and there are both post and telegraph offices. His High- 
ness the Raj Sahib of Dhrangadra defrayed the cost of building the 
dharmshdla. 

There is a small church in the cantonments, and a very creditable 
Roman Catholic church at the end of the plain (formerly a parade- 
ground) in front of the Agency compound. The Irish Presbyterians 
have a Mission House here, but it is not at present occupied. There 
is a School of Art to which most of the large states send pupils and 
they have already turned out very respectable work. The stone 
lions on the Kaisar-i-Hind bridge are exceedingly creditable 
performances. There is a small cemetery in the station which is 
kept in very good order, and there are hospitals, both a civil hospital 
and a special one for lepers. The Rajkot Jail is an ill-built and 
ill-placed structure, and several years ago much alarm was created 
by the escape of some of the prisoners, but it is to be hoped that 
Government will soon build a more secure building in a better site. 

The station garden is in fair cultivation and is well situated. 

Ral Sa'nkli is the name of a separate tribute-paying tdlukah Rai Sankli., 
consisting of the two villages of Rai and Sdnkli. It is situated in 
the Jhdlav^d district and is subordinate to the Bhoika tlidnah The 
tdlukddrs are Desdis of Vasu in Gujarat. They acquired the 
tdlukah in a.b. 1807 immediately previous to Colonel Walker's 
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settlement, from the Khachar Kathis. S^nkli is fonr miles north of 
Kai, and is about a mile north of the Wadhwan Bhogavo river. 
Sankli is five miles east-south-east of Wadhwan city, and nine miles 
north-west of Limbdi. Rai is three miles south of the Bhogava 
river and seven miles south-east of Wadhwan and sis miles north- 
west of Limbdi. The population of Eai was 527 by the census of 
1872 and 721 souls by that of 1881. This holding was the more 
easily acquired, in that the Des^is ancestor was a follower of the 
celebrated Babdji Apaji the commander^ of the Gaikwar s forces. 
These Desais also possess Dhasa in the Alag Dhanani sub-division 
of the Sorath Prant. 

Ra'jpur is a separate tribute-paying state in the Jhalavad district, 
consisting of two villages Rajpur and Anindra. The tdluhcldr is a 
Jhala Rajput and a Bhayad of Wadhwan. Rajpur is subordinate to 
the Wadhwiln civil station thdnah from which it lies about three 
miles to the north-east and close to the line of rail. The population 
of Rajpur according to the census of 1872 was 1168 and according 
to that of 1881 1018 souls. 

Ra'jpura is a separate tribute-paying tdUikah in the H4lar district 
subordinate to the Lodhika ihdnah and about seventeen miles east 
of Lodhika, twelve miles north-east of Gondal, and fourteen miles 
south-east of Rajkot. The tdluhah consists of seven villages, and 
the tdluhddr mjojs jurisdiction of the sixth class. He is a JMeja 
Rajput by caste, and a Bhd.y4d of Kotra Sangdni. The population 
of Rajpura according to the census of 1872 was 932, and according 
to that of 1 881 765 souls. 

Ra'jpiira is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah under the Chok 
thdnah in the GohilvM district. The tdluhah consists of but one 
village. The tdliikddrs are Sarvaiya Rajputs. The village lies 
about four miles south-west of Chok, and nearly two and a half 
miles north-east of Jesar. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 765, and according to that of 1881 529 souls. 

Ra'jpni'a is situated on the high road from Bh^vnagar to Sihor, 
at a distance of ten miles from the former, and four miles from the 
latter town. The population by the census of 1872 was 315 souls, 
but increased in 1881 to 394. It is situated on the bank of the 
Khodiari river. Its quarries supply excellent stone, which is largely 
used for building purposes at Bhavnagar and elsewhere. Near 
Rajpura is a temple dedicated to the Khodiy^r mother who is much 
respected by the Gohils, and the fish in the river near her shrine are 
unmolested and exceedingly tame. 

Ra'Jula is about 71 miles south-west of Bhavnagar, and lies on 
the bank of the Ghanivelo river. It is situated close to the E4janio 
hill, and hence is said to have derived its name of E^jula. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 8494 souls, but 
increased to 3690 in 1881. It is a place of great trade, and is one 
of , the centres whence Bahari^v^d is supplied with grain and other 
necessaries. The R^ula building stone is of excellent quality, and 
largefy. used of lata yeaa*s, both at Bhivnagar itself, and 
state limits. The merchants of R4jula 
are.' ;the'^' principal houses ^at Mahuva" 
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and Kuudla laaye brandies liere. The export trade consists chiefly Chapter XIII* 
of cotton and building stone, and the imports of grain^ timber, and q+ates and Places- 
cotton piece goods. The workmanship of the Eajnla goldsmiths is ^ _ 

locally highly esteemed. About seven or eight miles north-east of K.uula. 
Rdjiila lies the long hill called the Babariddhar. This dlidr or hill is 
452 feet high at its south-west limit, and 569 feet high at its north- 
east point. It is about 4|- miles long, and is covered with low jungle. 

Till about 25 years ago, it was a favourite haunt of the lion. The 
village of Babariadhar lies at its foot at the north-east extremity, and 
Barbatana at its south-west point. There is a rough stone fort and 
a tank on the summit of the hill. The hill forms a striking object 
in the landscape. 

Ra'inpnra is the chief town of s.maluU or revenue sub-division EAnruuA. 
under the Wadhwdn state. It is situated about six miles north-east 
of Saela and ten miles south-west of Wadhwan. The soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile as far as the production of cotton is concerned. The 
town is surrounded by a wall and is wealthy and flourishing. There 
is a very interesting inscription in the Edtba well in the old waste 
site of Ratba. It is dated Samvat 1538 coirespondiiig to A.n. 1482 
and mentions that the then Snltan of Ahmadabad was hiahmud 
Begadha, the chief of Kuva was W aghji, the f hdnahddr of Jhinjuvada 
was Khan Ala Khan, and the ruling Parmars were Laghdhirji 
and Hadi. This inscription is a very useful check on the contem- 
poraneous history of the province. The nearest raihvay station is 
that of Wadhwan on the Bhavnagar- Wadhwan railway. There 
is a vernacular school here. The population of Rampura according 
to the census of 1872 was 2506, and according to that of 1881 2623 
souls. 

Ra^mpura. This village is three miles south south-west of Eampuea. 
Bherai. The population in 1872 was 784, but diminished in 1881 
to 663 consequent on the famine' of 1878-79. The deserted site of 
the old village of Malikpur is situated near the present village of 
Rampiu-a and is said to have been the seat of a Rajput chief. 

There is a satins memorial-stone near the site of Malikpur about 
which they say is the memorial stone of a BrHimani wd^o 
immolated herself alive on the funeral pile because the Raja perse- 
cuted her husband and endeavoured to levy taxes from his land. 

Before mounting the funeral pile the mti cursed the chief, and he 
was shortly slain and his capital became a ruin. Rampura is said 
to have successfully withstood two attacks, fix'st when Lonia and 
Vira of the Vagh clan of Ahirs repulsed an armed band from the 
village of Mundia. A local poem, commemorates this exploit and 
styles these brethren as sons of H4da and grandsons of Kumbha. 

Afterwards, when the Khumans of Chhelna and Bhamodra attacked 
Rampura, they were beaten off with much loss by J&midim Laving 
and Abdullah. The Junagad Darb^r rewarded these Jamadars 
handsomely on this occasion. JamMAr Laving had a daughter 
named Rehmatbai who married a husband, named Yakub. Her son 
Ahmad is alive at this day. 'lliere is an old temple of the 0h4chuda 
Mahadev on a height overlooking the sea. The lands of Rampura 
reach the sea-shore and are immediately opposite to the Shial Island, 

The river Dhsintarvadi flows near the village and retains water 
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tlirouglioiit tie entire year. Anotier deserted site called Malvada 
is to be found in tie lands of Eampura. The population of Eampura 
consists chiefiy of Ihirs. The Dhantarvadi river flows into the 
sea just below the headland which is crowned by the temple of 
the Ohichuda MahMev. 

Ra'mparda is a separate tribute-paying state in the Jhalavad 
district, and subordinate to the Chotila thanah. It is a holding of 
the Karpada Kathis. It is eighteen miles north-east of Ohotila and 
seven miles west of Muli. The population of Eamparda according 
to the census of 1872 was 56, and according to that of 1881 42o 
souls. 

is a separate tribute-paying state in the Gohilvad 
district and subordinate to the 0ham5.rdi thanah from which it is 
distant about thirteen miles to the north-west. It is seven miles to 
the north of theDhola junction station and one and a half miles north- 
west of the XJjaMv railway station. 1l}iq taluhah consists of but the 
one village of Eamanha and the tciluhdiaTS are Oohil Eajputs and 
Bhayad of Bhavnagar. The population of Eamanka according to 
the census of 1872 was 508, and according to that of 1881 509 souls. 

Ra'n. This village belongs to the Bhatia sub-division of the 
Khamblialia parganuh, and is about eight miles to the north-west of 
Bhdtia and about two to the south-west of Nand^na. The popu- 
lation according to the census of 1872 consisted of 1024 souls and 
it had increased to 1323 by the census of 1881. Near this village 
maq-mdti (a kind of clay) is found. It is largely used for washing 
the head and hair, and also for plastering the interior of houses. 
Ean is famous for its iron ore which used to be worked into iron at 
Eanpur, &c.; but the manufacture is now discontinued. The quality 
of the iron is very good. The village of Ean is famous for having 
been the dwelling place of Jamdagni Eishi in ancient times. He 
resided here with his wife Eenuka. Her sister named Menuka was 
married to Sahasrarjun who was a Eaja of Northern India. On 
one occasion this great Eaja came to E4n and encamped there on 
his way to Dwarka with a large camp and train of servants, soldiers, 
&c. On hearing of this Eenuka wished to go and visit her sister, 
but her husband asked her how she could go in her plain clothes to 
visit a E4ni who would be very grandly dressed. On her persisting 
however he furnished her with a magic car drawn by splendid horses, 
and excellent garments, and she paid a visit to her sister. Here her 
sister’s husband jestingly asked her to give his entire camp an 
entertainment next day. She told her husband, and he by beseeching 
Indra obtained all the necessary supplies from his cow. When 
Sahasrarjun heard this, he sent his wife Menuka to ask for the 
cow, but Eenuka refused to give it. Sahasrdrjun then tried to 
t.g.VA it by force. The name of this cow was Kdmdurga that is 
‘ desire fulfilling.’ When Sahasrdrjun’s men tried to seize the cow, 
there issued ' from it divers Asurs such as Pathdns, Kuraishis, 
Mevdtis, and Eomis. These defended the cow. A great battle ensued 
'i pumbers fell on both sides. The Eishi’s son Pharashrdm now 
’ ; how. . His father told him to kill his mother as she had 
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routed liis army. Afterwards lie restored his mother to life. The 
blood which flowed at the battle fought here was so much that the 
river became in floods the corpses were so numerous that the riyer 
Eenuka is during the latter part of its course^ is, from the spot 
where it crosses the highroad to I)w4rka^ to the sea, called 
Dhandh or corpse- washer 5 from this spot on the Dwarka highroad 
to the Rameshvar Mahddev^s temple it is called the Reniika ; and 
from this point to its source it is known as the Limbdi riyer. 

Ba'B.p 1 ir is situated on the west of the B^rda range at the foot of 
the Malik and Kin Miro hills^ and was formerly a Jethya holding. 

It is now the chief town of the mahdl of the same name under 
Navanagar. The population by the census of 1872 Was 729 souls, 
but this number sank to 551 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 
1878-79* There is a famous pass into the hills from Rdnpur called 
the Gor-no- 6 alo up which a single horseman can ride with difliculty. 
Good rice-land exists near Rdnpur^ and even in the stony ground 
near the hills, trees grow luxuriantly. 

Ra'lipur abont twelve miles to the north-east from Jun%ad, is the 
seat of the branch of the B4bi family sprung from Muzafar Khaii 
and Patehydb Eh4n. These persons rebelled against the Nawdb 
Mahabat Khan I. but were worsted. Eventually, on condition of 
resigning all claims to the gddi, they received Bdnpiir in jdyir. 
These Babis are not of the Jundgad line. They are the off- 
spring of Sher Khdn brother of Salabat Khan, while the Junagad 
line are the offspring of Sher Khan son of Saldbat Khdn. Eanpur 
is situated on the bank of the Uben river and the climate is good. 
The population according to the census of 1872 was 2132 souls 
and increased in 1881 to 2700. 

Ba'nptir. 8ee Ahmadabad Statistical Account. 

Ra'naVa'V. This village is situated about ten miles to the 
eastward of Porbandar. It had a population of 2870 by the census 
of 1872, which decreased in 1881 to 2256 souls owing to the famine 
of 1878-79. Rdnav^v is a fairly old village and is said to have been 
populated about flve or six hundred years ago by Rdna Bhan Jethva. 
This Rana built a famous well with steps about two and a half miles 
from Ran^vav called the Bhanavav. Rjrlnav^T used to be famous for its 
iron works, the ore was found at a place called Dalkhan abont two 
miles south of Eanavdv. These works have been discontinued for 
about the last fifty years. The iron made here used to be called 
locally dhundhva-nu lohodu. There were also two manufactories 
of country paper formerly at Ranavdv, but they are now no longer 
in existence. And there used also to be soap and country cloth 
{pdnhoru) made here, but these industries have now been dis- 
continued. 

Ra'XldMa is a separate tribute“pa;^ng state consisting of the 
one village of Eindhia. It is subordinate to the Babra thdnahi 
from which it is distant about eighteen miles to the south-west. 
It is about six miles south-west of the railway station of Chital and 
about twelve miles north-east of that of Kunk4v4v. It is about 
ten miles north-west of Amreli. The taluhddr is a Syad. The 
population according to the census of 1872 was 644, and according 
to that of 1881 539 souls. 
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Ra'niga'Dl is a separate tribute-paying state under tbe Cbok 
thdnah. The tdlukah consists of the one village of Efcigam. The 
■talukdars are Khuman Kathis and Sarvaiya Rajputs. It is situated 
about sis miles north-west of Jesar, ten miles west of Chok^ and 
pio-ht miles west of H^thasni. The population according to the 
" of 1872 was 1104, and according to that of 1881 686 souls. 
Eashnal is a separate tribute-paying state under the name of 
Eashnal Pipalva. The tdlukah consists of these two villages in the 
GohiMd district. The tdluMdr is a Parbhu by caste, and is a 
descendant of the famous Gaikwari leader Babaji A'paji who acquired 
this holding. The manager of this estate enjoys jurisdiction of 
the fifth class, the tdluMdr himself residing at Baroda. He is 
also tdluMdr of Vithalgarhin Jhalardd. Eashnal lies about thirteen 
miles east and Pipalva fourteen miles south-east of Babra. The 
nearest railway station is that of Dhasa, which is about four miles 
distant from either village. The population of Eashnal according 
to the census of 1872 was 1012, and according to that of 1881 1000 
souls. The village was plundered by the Vaghers in a.d. 1867. 

Ratanpur Dha'manka. This is a separate tribute-paying state 
of the Gohilvad district and subordinate to the Ohamardi thdnah. 
The tdlukah consists of three villages, viz. Ratanpur, Dh^manka, 
and JaMlpur. The tdluMdrs are Gohil Rhjputs and Bhdydds of 
Bhd,vnagar. Ratanpur lies five miles north and DhAmanka six 
miles north-east of the Dhola Junction railway station, and is close 
to the new station of Sanosra on the Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway. 
They are situated on the southern and northern banks of the 
Kalobhar river respectively. The population of Ratanpur and 
Dhamanka according to the census of 1872 was 526 and 232, and 
according to that of 1881 513 and 223 souls respectively. 

RaValia'va'dar. This village is situated about eighteen miles 
south-south-west of Dhrangadra, and about twenty -two miles south- 
east of Halvad. The river Phalku takes its rise in the lands of this 
village. The villagers are principally Rivals by caste and the 
village is said to have been populous at the time when Ra Noghan 
of JunAgad invaded Sind. On this occasion a ChAran female named 
Varudi entertained Ra Noghan and his army, and in reward for her 
hospitality Ra Noghan bestowed on her the twelve villages of 
Eakhai, RavaliAvadar, Kalnial, KAntrodi, GajanvAv, Gohogir (now 
called NArichAna), TnnvAn (now called Vantavadai*), MahiyAni, 
MegAm, Dhanala, Ohaddhara, and Tikar. She refused them 
for herself but eventually her nephew Sakhdo accepted them and 
gave them away to the Ravals. Afterwards they fell under 
BhrAngadra and EAvaliAvadar was granted by Raj RAisinghji to 
his second son JijibhAi in appanage. On his line dying out without 
issue male, EAvaliAvadar reverted to the state. The population of 
EAvaliAvadar according to the census of 1881 was 776 souls. 

',1 C - Ra'val, the chief town of the mahdl of the same name, is a thriv- 
ing little town, situated on the Yartu river. Low lying land of 
great extent in its vidimty is watered by the Yartu, and large crops 
, , (of }& thereoff. The population of RAval was 2964 according 

amount swelled to 3067 in 1881. RAval 
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is about twenty miles from Porbandar and lies a little to tbe west 
of norti. of that town. 

Ribda is a village belonging to the Gondal state. It is situated 
twelve miles north, of Gondal and tlie same distance south of Rajkot. 
Kgoodi dharmslidla is built here. Eibda is situated close to the 
Sardharidhar, a long trap dyke, which is a famous watershed in the 
province. All rivers rising to the north and near this dlidr flow 
into the Gulf of Catch, but those which rise south of it flow into the 
Indian Ocean. The population of Eibda according to the census of 
1872 was 624, and according to that of 1881 717 souls. 

Rollisa. This village is situated about eight miles to the east of the 
town of Una, and about half a mile from the sea-shore. The popula- 
tion according to the census of 1872 was 995 and according to that 
of 1881 869 souls. This diminution is due to the famine of 1878-79. 
The population consists chiefly of Vaja Eajputs, Bhats, and others. 
It was here at Eohisa that the famous Uga Vala was slain by order 
of Ea Kavat of Junagad and his memorial-stone stands to this 
day on the Chitr4sar boundary. This memorial-stone does not 
exactly face the east as is the invariable custom, but is bending 
forward. It is said that Uga V^lla’s sister came to visit her bx^other’s 
memorial-stone, but could not distinguish which was his out of the 
group at this spot. In her giuef she implored her brother to give 
some sign which was his memorial-stone, and on this Vala Uga^s 
is said to have bent forward in her direction as though to greet 
her. It is still in this position. In former times the Gariddhar chief- 
taints maternal uncle lived at Eohisa and endeavoured to conquer 
G4rid,dhar. Hence the GariddMr chieftain took an oath never to 
mount the gddi until he had conquered Eohisa, hut he never was able 
to do so, hence in order to keep his oath a stone was brought from 
Eohisa at the time he ascended the gddi as a token that Eohisa 
was conquei'ed though in fact this was not the case. Ever since 
this when a Palitdna chieftain mounts the gddi^ a stone is brought 
from Eohisa. Ladho Vajo is said to have brought a lai’ge stone 
hither from Gariadhar and this stone is built into the raised platform 
in front of the c/iora, or village guest-house. The Chitrasar lake lies 
about three miles to the north of Eohisa, The legend about it is 
very curious. It is said that a strange merchant came to tirade at 
Eohisa with an exceedingly intelligent dog called Chitro. He 
pux’chased goods to a large amount from a Vania on credit and 
when asked for secuiity offei’ed to leave his dog. The Vania 
agreed, and the stranger departed having stiiofcly enjoined his dog 
not to leave the Vania until he should return. The dog stayed 
accordingly, and soon became a universal favourite. After a month 
or two a burglai'y vras committed at the Vania’s house and much 
property was carried off, but Chitro made signs to the people to 
follow him and led them into the jungle to a spot where he stopped 
and began to scratch. The Vania had the ground dug up and 
found all his stolen property. On this he was very pleased and 
declared that the dog had defrayed Ms master’s debt. He wrote 
therefore a receipt for the money due to him by the stranger and 
an account of what had happened and tied it round the dog's neck 
■' B 613— 81 . - 
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and told Mm to go and seek Ms master. Tlie dog set out but bad 
not gone many miles -when lie met Ms old master wlio was on Ms 
way to Roliisa to pay Ms debt. His master seeing Ms dog coming 
in tlie distance tbought be bad been faithless and bad left the 
Vania. When the dog came up to Mm, be cu.i^sed Mm^, and said 
Thou wast faithless, but I came/ On hearing this reproach the 
dog fell dead. His master now for the first time perceived the 
note tied to his neck, and reading it, understood how nobly the dog 
had behaved and how unworthily he had revrarded him for his 
goodness. Then he wept bitterly and caused the OMtrasar lake to 
be excavated and built round at the spot where the dog fell dead 
and on the little island in the lake he built a temple in which he 
placed the dog’^s image, which is there to tMs day. Afterwards a 
village was founded near the tank, Avhich was called Chitrasar also 
after this small lake, 

Holxisala is a separate tribute -paying fdluhah under the Cliok 
Ihdnah from which it is distant five miles to the norfch-east. It is 
situated on the northern bank of Sliatrunji river. The talidccldrs 
are Sarvaiya Sajputs. The population of RoliisMa according to the 
census of i872 was 557, and according to that of 1881 354 souls. 

HoMsala lies about sixteen miles to the south-east of Botad. 
The population consisted of 1729 souls according to the census of 
1872, but this number decreased to 1658 in 1881 owing to the 
ravages of the famine of 1878-79. The village is an ancient one, 
and is situated on the bank of the Padaiio river. There is a curious 
legend told about certain Charans of Eoliilsala, who are said to have 
lived in the time of one of the kings of Valahhi named Siladitya. 
One Mamadio Charan of RohisMa is said to have been a great 
favourite with king Siladitya, who was so attached to him that he 
always Iiad the Charan sent before Mm when he woke, so that he 
might see his face in the morning. Mamadio gradually began to 
presume on the king\s regard for him, and commenced to meddle in 
state affairs, at which the ministers were much annoyed. As, how- 
ever, they did not dare to openly attempt to ruin him, they told the 
king that as Mamadio was childless it was unlucky to see his face 
first of all in the morning. When Siladitya heard that Mamadio 
was childless he took a dislike to him and dismissed him from 
attendance on him. Mamadio being much grieved enquired what 
had caused the king to change his mind, and heard at length that 
it was on account of Ms being childless. He now loft Valabhi and 
betook himself to a shrine of Kali Mata and there practised great 
austerities. Finally, he prepared to sacrifice himself to the goddess, 
but she appeared to Mm and told him that his two wives Lasbai and 
‘ Devalba would bear him many children. He accordingly returned 
home to Rohisala and in due time his wife Lasbai boro him six 
daughters, namely, Khubdi, Ivhokan, Jogi4i, To tali, Beri, and 
Vinkol, and one son named Jhjinkho. Devalba also bore him seven 
daughters, Avad, Jod, Ghd.nchi, Ansi, Melri, Gogal, and Khodiar, 
and one sou named Merakhio. .King SilMitya had a very fine male-- 
- buffalo, of which he was very fond. Avad and her sistei's werv 




thfe buffalo and drove him to a spot nm.'l 
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RoMsala and there killed him, and woi’e boiling his flesh in a lai'go 

pot, when the king came there. He accused them of stealing his g 
buffalo. The sisters rexolied that they knew nothing about the 
buffalo, and that they were simply dyeing their clothes. The king 
examined the pot, and instead of flesh saw clothes therein. But as 
he also saw the gold nose-ring of his buffalo lying there, he suspocteil 
the guilt of the sisters and ordered his men to burn the seven sisters 
alive together with their brother. His men fortlivvitli 
pile and placed the seven sisters and their brother thereon and set 
it on fire. Then the sisters cursed king Siladitya, and told liim 
that he should ever be childless. As king Siladitya returned to 
Valabhi, he passed on his way the Pandhara taldv, near Niugala, 
and there to his astonishment he saw these very same seven sisters 
and their brother bathing. Sebed with remorse he implored their 
pardon and begged them to recall their curse. The sisters forgave 
him, and recalling their curse said, ^ You wflll indeed have children, 
but they who do iiot leave their caste will be childless.*' Some of 
the hards say that the Kathis are offsxning of king BiUiditya by 
some foreign woman, and that all of his race died childless, except- 
ing the branch of Dhank. The seven sisters arc all wor8hii)[)e(l at 
different places. The shrine of Avad is at the Pandliara iahh) at 
Niugala, The shrines of Khodiar are very numerous, but there is 
a celebrated one near Eajpura in the Bhaviiagar territory, and there 
is another between Jalalpur and Mandva. But though Khodiar's 
shrines are the more numerous, the fame of Chilnclii is perhaps more 
widespread, and she has given her name to the Chanchai hill in the 
Gir forest, if not to Ohanch village on the southern seaboard. There 
is a good Darbari iddm here and a voniacidar school. 

Rozi is a small shrine sacred to a Cliaran female. It is usually 
known as Rozi Mata. It lies about eight miles north of the town of 
Navanagar on the southern shore of the Gidf of Cutcli. It occupies 
a very cool and healthy position. There is a darhari house near 
the temple. A ligiit-houso has ]>eon recently placed here which is 
useful to vessels making the Beri Bandar creek or travelling further 
up the gulf to Jodia or elsewhere. It is said to have l>een named 
after a Charan woman who resided there. A Ivunvar of Nagar 
called Jiyoji son of Jam Raval who was hunting here chased a tq 7. 
(Nylghcu) which took shelter at the Chararfls The Oharaii 

wwnan refused to suiTender it, and on its being forcibly killed, cursed 
its slayer who died shortly after from a fall from his horse. The 
woman committed trdga or suicide, and has since been ^vorshipped as 
the Rozi Mata or Nylghai Mothei\ This shrine is specially held 
sacred by the chieftains of Navanagar, and by the goldsmiths of 
that town. 

Sa'ela is a geixirate tribute-paying state possessing third class 
jurisdiction. The tdhihah consists of thirty-eight villages, and its 
annual income is about Es. 60,000, not including the income of 
Bhayad or Mulgrasids. The present. tdluMdr is styled Th^kor 
Sahib during his lifetime. He is by caste a Jhjlla Rajput and a 
i.- Bhayad of Dhrilngadra. Saela has a brisk trade in cotton and 
^i-grain. The town is situated on the bank of a large tank called the 
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Manasarovar, tlie excavation and building of whicli is 
popularly attributed to Sidbr^j Jayasing^ the celebrated sovereign 
of Anhilvdda. Sdela lies about sixteen miles to the north-west 
from, the Chuda railway station^ and sixteen miles south-west of 
Wadhwaii camp^ and eighteen miles south-west of Wadhwan city 
station. It is mentioned as a parganah of Jhalavad in the Ain-i- 
Akbari. In the eighteenth century however it had fallen into the 
hands of the Kathis and in a.d. 1750 was in the possession of the 
Karpada and Khavad Kdthis. At this time Rtij Sahib Raisingji 
was chief of Halvad. He had seven sons, Gajsingji who succeeded 
him^ Sheshabhai, Meruji, Ajabhab Kaslabhai, Nathubhd^i, and 
Asabhai. SheshabMi and Meruji received between them the tapa 
of M^thakj including the villages of Chupnb R^tabhe^ Vankia-^ 
and Dungarpur. Shesh^bhai^s mother was dead^ but Merubhai^s 
mother was alive. One day a servant of Merubhai^s struck a servant 
of Sheshabhai'^s on which Sheshabhai chastised Merubhai’s man. 
Seeing this Merubhai’s mother feared lest Sheshabhai, who was 
of an arrogant and haughty temper, might one day deprive her 
son of his grma. She therefore showed but little kindness to Shesha- 
bh{£i, who to reassure her resigned his share in Mathak, and went 
into outlawry against Dhrangadra and obtained from that Darb^r 
the village of Narich&a in gras. At this time Gajsinghji, elder 
brother of Sheshmalji, ruled at Halvad, while his Kunvar Jasvant- 
singhji and that princess mother Jijiba governed Dhrangadra. 
When the Bdi and her forces were absent at Varsoda, Sheshmalji 
took Dhrangadra. Previous to this he had occupied Halvad, but 
had been forced to quit by Kalabhai of Bavli and Gajsinghji. He 
now defended Dhrangadra successfully from B^i Jijiba who had 
called to her aid the Kasbatis of Viramgd^m and Dholka. But 
at this juncture Bhagvantrd^v, the Peshwa’s lieutenant, entered 
Jhalavdd to collect tribute, and Jijiba obtained not only his aid but 
also that of the Babi of Radhanpur. They all now besieged 
Dhrangadra. Sheshabhai was now forced to surrender Dhrangadra 
and agreed to do so on condition of Narich^na and Liya being 
granted to him as grds^ and that he and his men should be permitted 
to depart with all the honours of war. The terms were agreed to, 
and he departed and surrendered the town. In the above warfare 
the Saela Kathis had fought against Sheshabhai; he therefore 
resolved to conquer that town and accordingly made a sudden 
attack upon it and took it in A.n. 1751. Afterwards he made Saela 
his head-quarters and thence conquered much of the surrounding 
country. He died in A.n. 1794 and was succeeded by his son 
Kakobhai, also called Vikmdtsing. Sheshabhai had a son 
Vajobhai, who, with Jethibhai and Alubhai sons of Kakobhai, 
received N^rich^na in gras. In K4kobhafs time Colonel Walker 
made the permanent settlement of the tribute of the Kathiawar 
chieftains. Kakobhai led a peaceful life and died in a.d. 1813 and 
"TOs succeeded by his son Madarsing alias Vakhatsing who 
however died the same year and was succeeded by his son Atobhai. 

, Atobhfe, brothers Ohdndoji, Bh&oji, and ^Raisingji received in 

Naldhari. Atobh4i was succeeded 
by called B^pji) in a, n. 183 7. This Sheshm5,lji^B 
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SOB Harisiiag received Aya Derivdla in gms, Skeslimalji died in 1839 
and was succeeded by Keshrisingji^, tbe late chief, who was both able g 
and intelligent. His ouly son, named Vakhatsingji, succeeded him. 
He is now thirty-six years of age. The eldest son of Takhatsingji, 
named Madarsingh, is at present attending the R4jkum4r College 
at Rajkot 

Saela is famous for the temple of Ramchandar built by Lala 
Bhagat, a celebrated Vdnia saint who flourished in the beginning 
of the present century. Here provisions are daily distributed to 
travellers, ascetics, and others. So famous is the reputation of Lala 
Bhagat that Sitela is often familiaidy called the Bhagat^ s village. 
There is a school and dispensary at Sd-ela and the usual GiHcial 
buildings, also a post ojBSce. The tank is a very fine one, and is 
generally fairly stocked with duck in the cold weather. The 
population of S^ela according to the census of 1872 was 6623, and 
according to that of 1881 6488 souls, 

^ Sa'karia was a separate tribute-paying tdluhah in the Babariavad 
district, but is now under the jurisdiction of Jun%ad, The Grasias 
are Babri4s of the Varu tribe. Sdkaria is about eight miles north- 
west of Jafarabad. The population according to the census of 1872 
was 62, and according to that of 1881 55 souls. 

Sala'yO' port of Khambhalia from which town it lies about 

eight or nine miles to the northward. It is situated on the creek 
of the same name. The population of Salaya was 2757 according 
to the census of 1872 and 2773 according to that of 1881. The 
port of SaMya was classed amongst the regular harbours (bandars) 
by the Moghal government, and appears in the list of ports in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, as belonging to the Sark4r of Islamnagar (Nava- 
nagar). It is pi^obably the best) port with the exception of Bombay 
and Karachi on the west coast of India. The port has two entrances, 
one between Karumbhdr Island and the mainland, and the other 
between Karumbhar and Dhani Bet. The former is narrow but 
deep, and the latter is about a mile broad. The harbour is perfectly 
sheltered on the east and north-east by Narera Bet and Karumbhar 
Island, and to the west and north-west by the Dhdni Bet. The 
Karumbhdr Island is a coral island surrounded by a reef which 
drops doY/n into deep water, the highest part of the island is the 
shore where the blown sand has accumulated and formed sand hills. 
The centre is a mangrove swamp, or in parts plain sand perforated 
by creeks, and overflowed at high water. A little arable land is to 
be found at the south-east corner, which is cultivated in. the rainy 
season by Vaghers from the mainland. A light-house of coral has 
recently been built by Mr. Walter McClelland, the able civil 
engineer of the state, at the north-west corner of the island. Both 
the shore of the mainland, and the Dhani and Narera Bets are 
fringed with large coral reefs, and these reefs extend along the shore 
to the eastward as far as the entrance to the Bedi creek, Pirotan 
Island at the mouth of the creek being a coral island. The reefs 
of coral are covered vidth lovely anemones and living coral where 
they have not been covered with mud. All these reefs seem to have 
been during the last few years much covered with mud which kills 
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tlie corals bufc affords nourisliment to the aiangrove which grows 
readily thereon. There can be no doubt but that consequently 
these reefs are so far rising and the sea is being confined more each 
year to the channels between the islands. Mach grain is imported 
or exported from Salaya according as the harvest in Halar is good 
or otherwise, but the main exports are glii which is usually seat to 
Mandvi in Outch, and cotton which goes to Bombay; and the piiiicipal 
imports are cotton seed, dates, and timber, of which the cotton 
seed is imported from the Gujarat ports ; the dates come from 
Basrah and Musbat; and the timber from the Malabar Coast. The 
entire shore from Mavanagar to Salaya, including the islands in the 
gulf, are covered more or less with mangrove. This useful growth 
supplies the coast population with firewood, and the cattle, especially 
camels, wdth fodder, and serves to bind together and consolidate 
the mud and thus reclaims to a certain extent land from the sea. 
The effect of these groves of mangrove in delaying the tidal waves 
and ill causing silt to be accumulated must be considerable. If it 
were preserved or if at all events a fringe were preserved along the 
shores of the creeks it would both mark out the ivater-way and help 
to confine the sea water to these useful and sheltered water-ways. 
The inhabitants of Salaya say that the water in the creek appears 
to be pushing its way further inland of late years. Although at 
present the trade of Salaya is not very great, yet owing to the 
excellence of the harbour it would make a very good terminus 
for any further extension of the railway. The trade of inland parts 
of India would be attracted hither, and might be shipped from this 
port to Europe direct, and in like manner goods might be exported 
from Europe to Salaya and sent thence upcountry, Salaya is only 
about forty miles distant from Dwarka, and if the railway were 
brought to Salaya there can be no doubt but that pilgrims to 
J)warka would be conveyed along this line in considerable numbers. 
There is a post office and vernacular school in Salaya and a 
omlidlkari or subordinate revenue officer, and a iiydydclhish or 
assistant judge have them head-quarters here. An excelleut 
marine survey of the harbour of Salaya has been made by 
Commander Dundas Taylor of the Maiune Survey Department. 

Sama"dlliala-01ia''rail-Btl is a separate tribute-paying tdlulcah 
of one village in the Gohilvad district under the Ohamai’di 
thdnali, from which it is distant about twenty-eight miles to the 
west-north-westward, and about two and a half miles from the 
southern bank of the Kalobhar luver. The tdluMdrs are Oharans. 
It is eighteen miles to the north-west of Dhola junction, and eleven 
miles west of Ujalvav station on the Bhavnagar-Wadhw&i Railway. 
The population of Samddhidla according to the census of 1872 was 
305, and according to that of 1881 185 souls. 

Sama'dlliala Chabhia'ria is a separate tribute-paying state 
in the Gohilvad district, subordinate to the Songad station from 
which it is distant about eighteen miles to the north -w’-est. The 
Consists of two villages. Samadhiala lies on the southern 
of ,, the Kalobh^r river* The tdlukddrs are Gohil Rajputs 
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census of .1872 was 796, and accoixling to that of 1881 089 souls. 
SamH,' dllia/la is a separate tribute-paying 
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tdliikah under the Chok fMnah of the GohilTad district, 
eight miles west of Ohok and about a mile to the north of the Shatriinj 
river. ^ The tdlukah consists of but one village. The taluhidrs are 
Sarvaiya Rajputs and Khuman Kathis. It is about fourteen miles 
west-south- west of Palitaua. The population of Samadlnala accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 was 697, and accoi’ding to that of Rs81 
957 souls. 

Samla is a se]3arate tribute-paying tdlulcah in the Jhahivad 
district and subordinate to the Bhoika tlidnah. The tdhihah consists 
of the two villages Samla and Jansali. Samla is situated .live 
miles north-west of Limbdi and eight miles south-east of Wadhwaii 
city. The nearest railway station is that of Kharva which lies four 
miles distant to the westward. The tdluMdrs are Jhalas and 
Bhayad of Limbdi. The population of Samla according to the 
census of 1872 was 901^ and according to that of 1881 757 souls. 

Sanala is a separate tribute-paying state under the Chok 
thhiaJi) from which it is distant about four and a half miles. It is 
three miles east of Jesar. The tdlakah confiistn of but the one 
village of Sanala. The idluhldrs are Sarvaiya Rajputs. Tim 
population according to the census of 1872 was and according 
to that of 1881 600 souls. 

Sa'na Oa¥es. The Sana hill is sixteen miles north of Una^ one 
mile north of Vankia^ and ten miles south-west of Dedan. Close to 
the hill flows the Rupen river. Both sides of the hill are perforated 
by numerous Buddhist caves. There ax*e about sixty caves in all 
and there was evidently a large and flourishing monastery here. 
It seems possible, if not probable, that these Sana caves are the 
Buddhist convent founded by Dudda, daughter of the sister of king 
Dhruvaseiia 1 of Valabhi. Bee also Duncldas. The ca^cs are well 
supplied with little tanks of water and the architecture is very 
simple, there being scarcely any tracery or ornamentation in any of 
the caves. There are no inscriptions hence it is difficult to assign an 
exact date to these caves, but they probably belong to the same 
period as those of Talaja. 

Saaes is one of the chief villages in the district called 
which lies immediately south of Nalkantha. It has been overflowed 
by the sea in quite recent times, and the .salt water only retired 
since the commencement of the eighteenth century. But since the 
commencement of the present century its retreat has been most 
; marked, and the consequence has been :that the Bhal district has 
.^.yearly. ..become ^ ■ of -more . value. :■ ^ .This-... has- ^specially . been... ...the.,: ...case... 
during the last twenty years, and now the Bhiil villages ai*e yearly 
more prosperous and populous. The gi'eat want in the Bhal is 
■ sweet water. The Bhal district is famous for its cb/ma wheat, of 
which an acre will yield in a good year 12| Bengali man$ or nine 
wts. This district, like the Khara Pilt, will produce good crops 
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with a minimum of rain. The average yield of an acre of Bhal land 
in a good year is wheat as above ; cotton, two Bengali mans of cleaned 
cotton; hdjro 6^ Bengali yot;c6r 4| Bengali mans. The hdjro 
of Sanes is specially famous. The average rainfall of the Bhal 
district for the last ten years may be roughly stated at twenty-one 
inches annually ; a great quantity of excellent grass is produced in 
the Bhal. The quality of this grass is very superior to ordinary 


Sanosra is situated on the high road from E^ijkot to Songad 
station, from which last it is eight miles distant in a north-westerly 
direction. There is a good traveller's bungalow and dharmsMla at 
Sanosra, and it is also a station on the Bhdvnagar-Wadhwan main 
line. There is a telegraph office here, and the population according 
to the census of 1872 was 1118 souls. There is a neighbouring 
shrine in the hills called the Sandhera Mahadev, the legend being 
that in Muhammadan times certain Musalm^ns pursued and killed 
one of the sacred bulls. The animal after losing its head fell in front 
of the temple, and was there miraculously changed into stone. 

Sa'nthli is the name of a separate mahdl of the Nav^nagar 
state. It comprises the holdings of the Vala Kdthis under that 
state. These consist of the villages of Santhli, Jhundala, Madhra, 
Rtoparda, Meghpur, Dodiala, Kantolia and Verdval. These 
villages were shared with Navanagar by the Kd,this, and the 
revenue management was one of the most complicated, and at the 
same time unsatisfactory in the province. Recently however the 
interests of the Grdsi^s and Darbar have been disentangled by the 
Eajasthdnik Court, and the Grasias have been allotted land to be 
held in severalty in compensation for their miscellaneous rights, a 
course which has proved equally acceptable to both Darbar and 
Grasias. The Grasias are Vfla Kathis and their ancestors originally 
resided at Devlia now under Jetpur. Santhli was originally a 
Sarvaiya holding, held by the Sarvaiyas of Vasavad. Afterwards 
when the province was governed by the Muhammadans a thdnahddr 
resided at Vasd,vad and governed the pargandh. But after the 
dissolution of the Moghal power, the K4this overran the centre of 
the province, and the Mok^ni branch of the Villas conquered 
Santhli and its villages originally belonging to the Sarvaiyas as well 
as other villages in which were Kanani Mulgrasi^s, i.e. Vala Kdthis 
of the Kanani sub-tribe and erected them into a small principality. 
Subsequently in a.d. 1806-7 they wrote over a share in their 
possessions to the Navanagar Darb&, We have therefore in the 
Santhli estate (1) the original Sarvaiya and Kdnani Mulgrasias, 
(2) the Mokdni branch of the Vala Kathis, and (3) the Navanagar 
Darbdr. The population of Santhli according to the census of 1872 
was 1482 and according to that of 1881 1314 souls. Santhli is 
situated ten miles south-west of Atkot, fifteen miles north-west of 
Chital railway station, and four miles north of Vasdvad of which 
pmrgandh it was originally a village. The soil of Sdnthli is fertile, 
/ and the Bhadar river flows within a few miles of the village. 

^ I Saxa is the chief town of the mahdl or revenue sub-division 
of thfei' state. There are a group of twelve 
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yiliages subordinatG to it. It is situated fifteen miles soiitli of Chapter XIIL 
llalvadj thirty miles north-west of Sdela, and twenty miles north- 0 + 4 . -ni 
west of Mali. Sara was conquered by Sheshxnalji from the Bhathi ^ audPIacae* 
RajputSj who state that they accompanied the Sodha Parmars from 
Nagar Parkai\ Sara, after the expulsion of the Parmars from 
Chotila and the neighbourhood, remained in the hands of the Bhathis 
subject to the Muhammadan government, who had a thdndh there ; 
after their power declined, the Bhathis became more or less 
independent^ and were conquered by Sheshmalji in about a.d. 1765. 

There is an interesting inscription in the Gebal Shah Mosque of 
a.h. 1139 (a.d. 1726) of the time of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. 

The population of Sara according to the-^census of 1872 was 1883, 
and according to that of 1881 1922 soul^ Hares abound at Sara. 

Sarafdar, classically Sarafdad, is the chief town of a mahdl Sarapdae. 
or revenue sub-division of the Dhrol state. It is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Dondi river and is a flourishing town. It is 
twelve miles west-north- west of Rajkot. It is six miles south of 
Pardhari and twenty miles south-east of Dhrol. Jam Jasaji seijaed 
this town, but was compelled to restore it to Dhrol by the treaty of 
the 23rd February 1812. Sarafdar is famous for its manufacture of 
country padlocks. The town is surrounded by a fort and the chief 
has a nice residence there. The population of Sarafdar according 
to the census of 1872 was 1564, and according to that of 1881 
1551 souls. 

SarRda'r is the chief town of a mahdl or revenue sub-division SaedhAr, 
of the Rajkot state, which is indeed usually called Rdjkot Sardhar. 

It is situated on the Rdjkot-Bhavnagar road, and has a large and fine 
tank. There is a traveller's bungalow and dharamshdla at Sardhar, 

The town is surrounded by a fort. Sardhar is said to derive its 
name from the celebrated Sardhari Dhar a long trap dyke which is 
one of the principal watersheds o£ the centre of the province. As 
the town was at the head (beginning) of the dlidr or dyke it was 
called Sardhar or head of the dhar or dyke. Sardhdr is said to 
have been a conquest of Ldkha PhuMni, but this is merely a tradition. 

It was certainly held by the YagheMs for many years and was in 
their possession at the time of Akbar. Sardhar is described in the 
Ain-i-Akbari as being a possession of the VagheUs. But it was 
conquered from them owing to their constant raids by the 
Muhammadans, who placed a strong thdndh there. Afterwards 
the Khacher Kdthis of Bhadla on the dissolution of the empire 
conquered the town, but were unable to retain ifc and they were 
forced to yield it to Thakor Ranmalji of Rajkot who with the aid of 
Tejmdlji of Kotra Sdngani conquered the place, and established 
himself there. Tejmalji on account of his aid in the conquest of 
the town acquired the Kotra Piiti there. Sardhar is about fifteen 
miles south-east of Rajkot and fourteen miles north-west of Atkot, 

Sardhar is famous for iron oil vessels manufactured by the local 
smiths. The population according to the census of 1872 was 2922 
and according to that of 1881 was 2805 souls. The chief building is 
,a nice new mansion on the bank of the tank. There is a school and 
post office here. ^ , * .1 
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Sarsai is tHe chief town of the reTenue snh-division of this name 
helonging to the Gondal state. It is situated on the southern bank 
of the Dhrafad river which further on near Einali after joining the 
Ambajar falls into the Ojhat^ a confluent of the Bhddar. Good 
building stone (limestone) is found in the Sarsai lands. Good 
sugarcane and grain grow here. Sarsai is a great market for 
firewood which is procured from the Gir forest. The Sarsai tapa 
originally belonged to the Selarka Kathis, who had written over 
half of their lands to Junagad. But Kunbhoji in about a.d. 1782 
{Sammt 1838) obtained the Junagad share in payment of his loan of 
kons SjOO^OOO, The Selarka Kathis had preTionslj in Samvat 
1834 (a.d. 1778) written over most of their shares to Gondal. Sarsai 
is about twenty-four miles south-east of Jun%ad and fourteen 
miles south-west of Manikvada station. The population according 
to the census of 1872 was 1431^, and according to that of 1881 1742 
souls. The following eight villages compose the Sarsai malml : 
Sarsai, Ohamparda, Bhalani-Monpuri, Khijdia, Ghantian, Dadar, 
MotiBatang and Vajdi. There are also the waste sites of Kanjarda, 
Itdla, and Gorakhnimu. There is a small interior fortlet and the 
town is now being surrounded by a wall. A vernacular school exists 
here. 

Sarva, formerly the chief town of the holding of the Sarvaiya 
Bajputs (a branch of the Chud^samds of Junagad) and the name 
of B>parganah under the Moghal Government, is now a village under 
the Paliyad tlidnah. It is situated on the southern bank of the 
Goma river which flows into the Suk Bh4dar opposite to Ranpur. 
Sarva is about eight miles east of Yichhia and the same distance 
west of Palyad. The nearest railway station is that of Botad 
which lies about fourteen miles to the south-east. A son of 
Chuddsaina Bhim of Bhadli son of Ea hToghto II. of Jun%ad 
received the Chorasi of Sarva in appanage from Bhadli, in about 
the first half of the twelfth century a.d. From this house sprung 
the Sarvaiyas of Amreli afterwards so famous. Sarvaiyas Jeso and 
Vejo of the Amreli family when deprived of their possessions by 
the Muhammadans went into outlawry, and some say that the 
Jesddhar village in the Gir is named after Jesa, and that Vejalkot 
in the same forest is named after Vejo, but it is usually attributed 
to Vinjal Vaja. Afterwards when they established themselves 
in Dnd, Jeso held Hathasni and Vejo a neighbomflng village 
called Jesar, The Sarvaiyas of Sarva held that town till about 
A.i>. 1710 when they were driven out by K41o Khachar, after which 
they joined their brethren in Und. Sarva has now sunk from its 
former importance to comparative insignificance. The population 
according to the census of 1872 was 1193, and according to that of 
1881 981 souls. 

- ^ Sa'sait is a small hamlet or village on the southern bank of the 
> Hiran river. It is the head-quarters of the superintendent of the 
. , Gir forest. S4san means punishment in Sanskrit, and probably 
the name is derived from the fact that in ancient times state 
prisoners were sent here and to Chhelna in order that they might 
die qixicHy from %hB poisonous quality of the water. In front of 
this bank of the Hirap is the V&sadhol 
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liill wliicli is a conspicuous feature in tlie north, ern Gir, In the 
northern Gir the most famous hill is that called Ohdchai in Amreli 
territory. Locally it is called the Charkals^ and is the highest hill 
in the ]}rovmce after the Girndr and Datdr hills. It is 2128 feet 
above the sea. In the south-eastern Gir there is another lofty hill 
called .Nandi velo 1741 feet above the sea-level It is a land-mark 
in clear weather to ships making the K^thidwar coast. 

Sa'^ta-no-nes, or the Hamlet of Sdta^ is a separate tribute-paying 
state under the Chok thanali^ from which it is distant five miles to 
the south-east. It lies at the foot of the northern slope of the Und 
hills. The are Ahirs of the K4mlia tribe. The population 

of Sata-no-nes according to the census of 1872 was 366 and 
according to that of 1881, 41 1 souls. It is about twelve miles south 
of Palitana. 

Sat odar - Va V di is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah in the 
Hdlar district consisting of the three villages of Satodar, Vavdi, and 
Eajpura. Satodar is on the western bank of a tributary of the 
Phophal river and immediately to the north-east of it on the opposite 
side of the river is Eajpura. Vavdi lies about a mile and a half 
to the south-east of Satodar on the same bank of the same stream, 
Vdvdi is about eighteen miles north-west of Jetpur railway station 
and twenty-two miles west of Gondal. The taliikddrs belong to 
the Kana branch of the JMeja tribe of Rajputs. The tdliikah is 
subordinate to the Dhi4pha thdnah from which Satodar lies about 
twenty -four miles in an easteidy direction. The population 
accordmgto the census of 1872 was 1150 and according to that of 
1881 1043 souls. 

Sejakpur is about twenty miles south-west of Wadhw4n. It is 
quite an insignificant village, hut the remains of ruined temples, 
especially of that called the NauMkh, which is in good preservation, 
show that it was once of considerable importance. It was the first 
settlement of what may be called the modern Gohils, who, originally 
inhabitants of the peninsula, had migrated to Khergadh on the Luni 
in Marwar, and had returned hither on their expulsion from that 
place by the R^thods. Their leader, Sejakji, received this holding 
from the Ea of Jundgad in about the year A.I). 1236, as appears 
from an inscription at Jasdan, which mentions that Jayasingdev 
granted six drams (drachmas) monthly towards the building of 
Sejakpur. This date is farther established by an inscription of a.d. 
1244 from the Shial Bet, which mentions thaf in this year two 
Pdliv41 V^ni^s, residents of Sejakpur, established the image of 
Malindth in this island. After the conquest of Eanpur and Sejakpur 
by the Muhammandans, the latter town, in the course of time, fell 
waste or nearly so, and was acquired by the Khavads in the 
declining days of the empire, 

Sha'lipnr is a separate tribute-paying tdluhaK situated in the 
Halar district and subordinate to the Lodhika thdnah. The 
tdluhddrs are J^deja Rajputs and Bh4y4d of R4jkoi It lies about 
nine miles south of Rdjkot, fifteen miles north of Gondal, and nine 
miles east of the Lodhika ihdnaK The population according to 
the census of 1872 was 396 and according to that of 1881 525 souls. 
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The high road between Rajkot and Gondal passes about a mile and 
quarter to the east of Shahpur, 

Slia'huka is a separate tribute paying tdlukah in the Jhalavad 
district^ subordinate to the Bhoika thdnah, from which it is distant 
about ten miles to the north-west. It lies on tho southern bank of 
the Limbdi-Bhogava river, and is about one mile south-west of the 
Limbdi railway station, and two miles west-south-west of Limbdi 
town. The tcdukddrs are Jhalas and Bhayad of Limbdi, The 
population of Shahuka agreeably to the census of 1872 was 887 and 
according to that of 1881 921 souls. 

Slievdivadar is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah subordinate 
to the Ghok thdnah of the Gohilvad district from which it is distant 
about five miles to the southward. It lies at the foot of the 
northern slope of the Und hills and is about twenty-four miles north 
of Mahuva. The tdlukdar is a Khasia Koli by caste. The popu- 
lation of Shevdivadar according to the census of 1872 was 441 and 
according to that of 1881 246 souls. 

Shial Bet. This is an island belonging to JMarabad, situated 
about three miles south-east of Rampura, and about four miles 
south-west of Chanch on the south-eastern coast of the province. 
It is about two miles to the south-east of the mouth of the 
Dhantarvi^ri river and about three miles south-east of the 
commencement of the Motdpat creek. The island is altogether 
about three miles in circumference, not including the portion called 
Savai Bet, on which is the shrine of Savai Pir. This portion of the 
island is isolated at high water and then becomes a separate island, 
but at low tide can be reached dry foot from the Shial island. 
Here it is said Ra Kav4t of Junagad was confined in a cage with 
many other gallant Rajput chiefs by Anand Chavada until 
released by Vala Uga of Bh^drod and Taldja. The oldest 
inscription on the island is of Samvat 1272 (a.X). 1216) in which a 
Mehar styled Rajshri Ransinghji of Timbanak (the modern Timana) 
is mentioned.^ Prom the date, this Ransinghji must have been 
a brother or son of the Mehar Shri Jagm^l of the Timdna copper- 
plate. Afterwards in Muhammadan times the Mehars or Chavads 
seem to have been expelled on account of their piratical habits and 
the island was fortified and a garrison placed there by Sarddr Khan 
foiijdar of Jun^ad, to protect trade and put down piracy. But 
after the island of Div was acquired by the Portuguese they seem 
to have established themselves here as well as at Kalsar and 
elsewhere on the coast. During the Muhammadan period the 
shrines of Sav^,i Pir and Gheban Shah were erected. The Hindu 
and Jain temples appear to have been levelled by either the 
Muhammadans or Portuguese. When however the Portuguese 
power in the northern part of theii* dominions was curtailed by the 
fall^ of Bassein in A.n, 1739 and the acquisition of Salsette and 
Thana by the British, they were compelled to withdraw from 

^ I do not think the finding of this inscription proves that the Mehars necessarily 
reigned at the Shidl island. The inscription shows they reigned at Timana and these 
ipay have been taken to the SMAl island for safety. Most probably the ChA- 
^ tadw the Mand, but possibly they may hay© been Mehars. 
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outlying posts like the Shial island and concentrate all their effort 

on tlie defence of Div. 

Afterwards tlie island fell into tie hands of the Shid.1 Kolis 
from whom it \Yas conquered by the Sidis of Jafarabad and Janjira. 
Whether it derives its -name from Sha,gal or Shagal Sha^ a Vania 
devotee of Shiv who resided there (see Bilkha) or from the Shi^l 
Kolis, seems doubtful. The latter derivation seems the most 
plausible;, but the truth is probably that the Kolis derived their 
name from that of the island which is possibly a corruption of 
Shagal. There are eighty or ninety large and small built wells on 
the island ; one of these called the than or breast well produces 
excellent sweet water and is said to give women who are otherwise 
unable to suckle their children a sufficient supply of milk for that 
purpose. There is a small built tank called Gangaji suxTOunded 
with old images on the way to the Sav4i Pir island. There is also 
on the seashoi'e a sweet spring called Gupt Ganga^ which is daily 
overflowed by the sea^ without affecting the sweetness of the water. 
The island is now in a very impoverished state. The population 
of Shial Betj according to the census of 1872 was 270, and 
according to that of 1881 289 souls. 

SMha'nagar is the chief town of the Shihanagar iapa or mdhal 
under Amreli, The foi’mer name of the village was Mdlodh, but 
the name was changed to Shihanagar after Shihajirav Gdikwar. 
It is situated on the southern bank of a tributary of the Padffia 
river, and is about one mile north of the Keri river. It is about sixteen 
miles north of Dhola junction station and about five miles east of 
Ningdla railway station. It is about twelve miles north-west of 
Vdla and about thirteen miles south-east of Botdd, 

Shia'ni is the chief town of the revenue sub-di7ision of the 
same name under the Limbdi state. It is one of the most ancient 
possessions of the Limbdi house;, and for a short time during 
the seventeenth century enjoyed the honour of being the capital. It 
is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as one of the three pargmidhs under 
Jambu, viL Jambu, Limbdi, and Shiani. The town is no doubt 
ancient and was called Shianinagar nearly a thousand years back. 
There is an inscription in the Jain temple at that town dated Samvat 
1076 (a.b, 1010) to the effect that certain images of Santiniith and 
other Tirthankars wei’e installed by Pdrakh Jutha Madhayji at 
Shianinagari in that year. There are other more modern inscriptions. 
This temple is asserted to have been built by Sampriti Eaja (a 
very eaidy Jain convert) in the Jain Kalpsutra, in the Shatrnnjaya- 
ITdh^ra and the Gautama Parakrama. It is situated about one- 
half mile north of the Wadhwan Bhogavo river and twelve miles 
east of Wadhwan, nine miles north of Limbdi, and about six miles 
west-north- west of J4mbu. The population of Shidni according to the 
census of 1872 was 3146, and according to that of 1881 2853 souls. 

Sliriliagar, a few miles north-west of Porbandar, is situated 
near the Arabian Sea, and is interesting as being reputed to have 
been the first capital of the JethvAs in the peninsula. There are 
the remains of a temple of the Sun at Shrinagar, built by one of the 
earlier Jethyas. The population of Shrina^r was, by the census 
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of 1872, 334 souls, and in 1881 this number rose to 350. Shrinagar 
is a village of no importance. The soil is rather salt and in ^ 
consequence there is throughout the mahdl a scarcity of good water. 
There are no falm wells ; those that are dug in the loose earth do 
not last more than two or three years. They do not hold water j 
after the end of the cold weather. The only tank is at Mevasa and 
this does not hold water all the year round. For some months in 
the year the people of Mevasa have to get water from another 
village. Shrinagar itself is well wooded with mango and babul 
trees, but the rest of the mahdl is flat and bare. 

Sila'lia is a separate tribute-payingMZu7i‘a/i under the Ldkhapadar 
tlidnali from which it is distant about sixteen miles to the north-west. 

It is about five miles east-south-east of Bagasra. The nearest 
railway station is that of Kunkavdv which lies about thirteen 
miles to the north-north- west. The tdlulcddfs are Vala Kathis. 

The tdluhah consists of but the one village of Silana. The population ; 
of Silana according bo the census of 1872 was 940 and according to 
that of 1881 691 souls. I 

Sihor, called in former times Singpur or Sinhpur (the lion 
city), lies in a picturesque situation on the slope of the Sihor range 
of hills, and the town stretches down to the river Gautami, which 
laves its western walls. It is situated in north latitude 21°43^ and J 
in east longitude 72^. The old site of the city, now waste, is about | 
half a mile distant to the south and is cradled in the hills. It was | 
abandoned consequent on the w^arfare between the two rival sects of | 
Audich Brdhmans, called Janis and Eanas, who inhabited it. This ’ 
fight arose on account of a sneering remarlc made by a Brahman of 
one of these clans on seeing a woman, the wife of a Brahman of the 
other clan, who was standing with face unveiled, and it raged until 
many had fallen on both sides. At last the Janis sought aid from 
Kdndhoji, the chieftain of Gariadhar while the Eanas called on 
Visoji of Gmrala for assistance. Visoji marched at once, and 
coming suddenly through a pass in the hills, surprised the town and 
obtained possession of it. Kandhoji of Garid^dhar, who had come to 
aid the Janis, was driven back, and Visoji made Sihor his capital. 

But the old site, defiled by so much Brahman slaughter, was 
relinquished for the present one, A fugitive J5.ni Brahman, named 
Trikam,^ is said to have founded the race of Kotila Babrias, but 
others say his name was Koteshvar. A still more ancient name for 
Sihor than Singpur is SSrasvatpnr. It continued to be the capital 
of the Bhavnagar branch of the Gohils, until that city was founded 
by Bhdvsingji in 1723. It is fourteen miles distant from Bhavnagar, 
There is a good traveller's bungalow here on the opposite bank of 
the river Gautami, and also a railway station. Sihor was supposed 
by Professor Wilson and others to have been the capital of the 
Sinha or Sah dynasty; modern research, however, has not confirmed 
these conjectures, but points to Jun4gad as the capital of these 
; monarchs. Sihor is said to have been bestowed on the Audich 
V Brahmans by Mulr4j Solankhi, and to have been visited by the great 
Sidhraj Jayasing of AnhilvMa Patan; it, however, fell under the 
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Sultans of Gujarat^ when they conquered the peninsula, and 
afterwards under the Moghal emperors. Sihor is surrounded hy g 
hills clothed with trees^ and though the jungle is faiidy dense, it is 
more scrub than regular foi'est. It used to shelter lions until about 
1854-55, when the last was shot. There are still many panthers 
here, and wild pigs. Near to the southern wall of the city is situated 
the Brahm kimdy which is celebrated in the Skandh Purdn for its 
excellent qualities. Brahmans bathing here (says this Puran) will 
become eloquent and learned, provided they worship Nil kantlieshvar 
with sufficient devotion ; and again, he who always bathes herein, is 
promised a seat in Shiva^s heaven. Further up the river Gautami, 
immediately beyond the Diprio Dliar lies the Gautama hmd, so 
called after the sage of this name, Gautam Eishi, who dwelt here in 
a cave and performed religious austerities. In memory of him the 
temple of Shiv, crowning the adjoining height and in the immediate 
vicinity of his cave, is called the temple of Gautameslivar Malnidev. 
They wdio worship at this temple usually bathe in the huidy which 
is filled with fish. These are so tame, that an expert swordsman 
can cut them over with a sword as they crowd to tlie surface. 
Sihor, though of respectable antiquity, does not probably date 
previous to the eighth century after Christ, and the coins found 
there are usually not anterior to the reign of the Emperor Muhammad 
Toghlak of Delhi, though a few are of the Valabhi sovereigns. But 
the greater quantity are of the Sultans of Gujarat or later emperors 
of Delhi of Moghal descent. It is indeed said that a sovereign of 
Sihor led an expedition against Lanka (Ceylon) in the fifth century 
of the Christian era, but the authority is doubtful. There is a 
promising plantation of timber trees, especially teak, about a mile 
distant from the town in a southerly direction. Sihor is famous for 
its brass and copper work, its snuff and mortar (chundm). The 
dyers too are numerous and skilful, and dye women^s scarves 
{sctdlds) with various colours, but they are specially famous for their 
chocolate dye, a favourite colour for wonieiPs scarves in the peninsula. 
Sihor is also a great place for oil-pressers ; much oilseed is imported 
here from the neighbouring villages, and the oil expressed in oil- 
presses. The oil is chiefly sold in the neighbouring towns and 
villages, but is sometimes exported to Gujarat or even Bombay. 
Most of the railway buildings and many public buildings at 
Bhavnagar are constructed of Sihor stone found in the Raiiio hill. 
There is a telegraph office and a railway station at Sihor, and it is a 
local commercial centre of some little note ; the population according 
to the census of 1872 was 10,028 souls, but it was reduced by the 
famine of 1878-79 to 9528 in 1881. There is a good dispensary 
here. There are two boys^ schools and one girls^ school in Sihor. 

Sisa'ng Cha'lldli is the name of a separate tribute-paying 
tdluhah in the H^Ur district and subordinate to the Lodhika thdruih. 
The tdluJcah consists of seven villages of which the principal are 
Sisang and Chandli whence the it derives its name. The 

tdlukddrs are Jadeja Rajputs and BhayM of Nav^nagar. Sisdng is 
situated eleven miles north-west of Lodhika and twenty miles 
south-west of Rajkot. Ghfodli is about three miles west of Lodhika 
and eighteen miles south-west of Rajkot. Sisdng is eiglit miles 
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laortli-west of OMndli. Tlie population of Sisang and Qiandli 
were 891 and 968 respectively according to the census of 1872, and 
820 and 890^ respectively, according to the census of 1881. 

Sitha is situated about thirteen miles south-east of I 
Dhrangadra and thirteen miles to the north-west of Wadhwan 
and about eleven miles north of Wadhw4n civil station. It is said 
that Sitha was founded during the rule of Jhalakdevji between 
A.D. 1185 and 1210. The name is derived variously from the . 
name of an Ahirani who became a sati here and from a supposed 
corruption of the word Simhasthala or Abode of Lions. It is 
certainly a tradition in the village that formerly there was a forest 
here and many lions. There were lions doubtless both here and 
at JhinjhuvMa and Dhrangadra, but the derivation seems fanciful 
and strained. About three miles south of the village is the bed of 
a stream called the Umai which flows during the rainy season. 
There is a large monastery of Shaivite Bavas at Sitha who also 
adore Amb^ji. The abbot or mdhant of Sitha is a very important 
person in the neighbourhood. There ore two tanks close to the 
town : one that of Amba and the other that of Gadhiya. Amba’s 
tank is built round on three sides. There is a small shrine of the ; 
Oharmaliyo Nag just outside the south side of the town. The town 
is surrounded by a wall which was erected by the late chief R^j 
Banmalsing]! between 1846 and 1849. It has two gates and I 
two wickets. The population of Sitha in 1881 was 3181 souls of I 
whom 1619 were males and 1562 females. Two good dharmshdids I 
are at Sitha, and there is also a vernacular school and a dispensaiy | 
founded by Bai Sliri Bdirajba. Coarse cotton cloth is made here i 
principally for local wants, excellent earthen vessels, and the bowls ; 
of pipes. These latter are largely exported to Gujard,t, but the 
principal trade of the place is in cotton. There is a fairly large 
reservoir called the Chandrasar as built by Raj Ohandrasingji in 
A.D. 1624 about one mile to the east of Sitha. The cattle of many 
villages come and drink here, Sitha is situated on the high road 
from Wadhwan civil station to Dhrangadra. There is a nice , 
court-house at Sitha for the state thdnaJiddr and a fine Shravak 
temple ; the memorial chhattris of the abbots (mdhants) of Sitha 
are also worth a visit. Mango and jambu trees have been lately 
planted close to the two town tanks as also near the Chandrasar 
and at present are doing well. 

>HKiTH fatan. Somna'tli Patan : See Patax SomnIth. 

auELA. Somna'th. Ghela: SeeGniLA SomnAth. 

SoKGAD. Songad, situated, on a rise on the bank of the hill stream 

' \ Utavli, is the head-quarters of the Gohilvad district office. It is 

i - distant nineteen miles west-south- west of Bhavnagar, fifteen 

^ miles north-north-east of P^lit^na, fourteen miles south of Vala, 

\ and about forty miles east of Lathi. The Assistant Political 

? : Agent^s bungalow is on the summit of a small hill close to the 

jv ' village ^ but within the limits of the civil station, which comprises 

r an annual rent of Rs. 300 is paid to the i 

by British ■ Government. Within the station limits are I 
5 .f:' 'hoioBe, the Songad . buildings .tto | 
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hospital and dispensary, the court-houses, vakils" hall, and a fair Chapter XIII, 
library. The entire station is planted with trees and there is an ^ 
excellent station garden. In the village are^ the school, post office, 
and an excellent dharmshdla, A bund has been thrown across the BoNCfAD. 
river by the Bhavnagar Darbar thus ensuring a constant supply of 
excellent water for which the station is famous. The railway 
station of Songad is about a mile distant from the Assistant 
Political Agent's bungalow. Songad is very centrally situated and 
now with its railway station within easy reach of any part of the 
district. The village was originally named Sonpuri, but the name 
was changed by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, Governor of Bombay, at 
the Grasias request, on the occasion of His Excellency’s visit there 
on December 31st, 1870, Sihor, an important town, is about five 
miles distant and the view of the surrounding hills from the 
Assistant Political Agent’s bungalow is very pleasing. A good 
made road connects Songad with Rdjkot, Bhavnagar, Palitaua, 

Sihor, and Vala. The population of Songad according to the 
census of 1872 was 773, and according to that of 1881 1181 souls. 

Songad Bhagat-nu is a village of the Thdn parganah under Soxoad Beaoat-itu 
Lakhtar. It is about three miles north-east of Thto. Songad is 
famous for a temple of the Sun held sacred by all the Kathi race. 

It is said to have derived its name from Sonbdi daughter of Vala 
V4.1oji and viife of Valera Jalu. As she was a ministrant in the 
temple of the Sun her offspring were called Bhagats (worshippers) 
and from her also was the fort of Songad named. The Bhagat sub- 
tribe of Kathis is sprung from Sonb^i. Songad had a population 
of 162 according to the census of 1872, and according to that of 1881 
of 140 souls. 


Suda'mra: See Dhahdhalpub. 

Salta'npur is the name of the chief town of a revenue sub- 
division under the Gondal state. It is about fourteen miles 
south-south-east of Gondal and six miles north-east of the V4vdi 
railway station. It is about two and a half miles south of the river 
Bhddar. The soil of Sultanpur is very fertile and admirably 
adapted for growing cotton and sugarcane. It was originally an 
imperial ihdnah and afterwards a Kdfchi holding, but is now under 
Gondal. The population of Sultanpur according to the census of 
1872 was 2594, and according to that of 1881 2534 souls. 

Snlta’npnr. This village is the port of TaMja, from which it is 
about six miles to the south-east. According to the census of 1872 
it had a population of 980 souls, which however decreased to 824 
after the famine of 1878-79. The river Shatrimji, which rises in the 
Gir and flows by the town of Talaja, falls into the sea near Sultanpur. 
The Sultanpur creek, though not very deep, affords shelter for country 
craft during the monsoon. The port is connected with the town of 
Talaja by a good made road, and drives a flourishing trade with the 
neighbouring towns and villages, importing chiefly timber, bamboos, 
molasses and grain, and exporting principally ghi and cotton. 
During the last few years, however, cotton has been much sent to 
Bhavnagar for export, and has not been exported direct. There 
seems to have been a battlg fought here with the Muhammadans 
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during tlie reign of Sultan Ahmod II. of Gujarat. It is probable 
that the Muhammadans were putting down the pirates with whom 
these shores were infested. Some paly as heve^ dated Samvat IGll, 

A. D. 1555^ on Monday the 13th of the light half of the month of ■ 
Mdha record the deaths, respectively, of Koli Kdnthad andMakvana 
Jaso, who fell at the fight of Sultanpur. ; 

Supedi is the name of the chief town of a revenue sub-division . 
of the Upleta mahdl in the Dhoraji division of the Gondal state. It 
is situated on the east bank of the IJt4vali river an affluent of the 
Bhadar, at a distance of seven miles from Dhoraji, and about three 
and a half miles to the north-west of the Bhadar river. The village 
was founded in A.n. 1659 when the Mahardja Jasvantsing was 
Viceroy of Gujardt and Sarddr Khan foiijddr of Sorath, by a Leva , . 
Kanbi named Savshi Dadhania. There is a waste site in the limits ; 
of Supedi, called old Supedi. There are also besides this six other ; 
waste sites in its lands called Ker41a, Ramola, Mandapa, Chori v 
Than, Nesra, and 0h4mp4thol. The lands of all these waste sites | 
have been thrown into Supedi which has consequently very extensive ; 
lands. There are descendants of this Savshi Dadhania at the ; 
present day in Supedi. The soil of Supedi is very rich, and i 
excellent cotton crops are raised there. So rich a village is it that ; 
there is a local saying which is supposed to describe the four best 
villages in the peninsula. It is to this effect : 1 

In Sordth Supedi, In Hdldr Hadidna, In Machhu Kdntha Morbi, ^ 

In Kutch Karidna. 

The entire acreage of Supedi is 9963 acres of which 9293 are v 
culturable. There are thirty-nine masonry wells besides several 
water-lifts along the banks of the Ut4vali and Ehasdar rivers. The 
entire revenue of the village is Rs. 28,332 per annum equivalent 
to £2833. Thei'e are 675 houses in Supedi and the population 
consists of 2772 souls of whom 1335 are females and 1437 males. 
The Khoja element in the population is predominant. An excellent 
made road connects Supedi with Dhoraji and there is a very good 
bridge over the Bhddar river on this road. This bridge is invaluable . 
in the rainy season and permits traffic flowing steadily into and from 
Dhoraji. It was built by the Gondal state engineer Mr. Ganesh 
Govind. The banks of the Utdvali river are fringed with numerous 
wild-date trees. A fair is held in the Supedi river on the eleventh | 
of the light half of the month of Jeshth on the festival of Bhim \ 
Agidras and on the eighth of the dark half of the month of Shrdvan 
being the birth day of Krishna. Clothes, wooden instruments used 
in cooking, wooden house furniture, toys, sweetmeats, &c., are sold | 
on these occasions. 

Sutra'pa'da (originally Saptapdta or the town with seven , :; 
.separate quarters) has still seven separate quarters. It is the chief 
town of a mahdl or revenue sub-division of the Junagad state, j 
and is the head-quarters of a valdoatddr or revenue officer and a 
tot class magistrate. There is also a post office here. It is ■ 
OB the shore of- the Arabian Sea, about seven miles soutlw' | 
f ‘By the road it is even further, as th& I 

/ There is a reservoir here called the;, J 
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Chyavan hand sacred fco Chyavau RisW who was the son of 
Bhrigu Eishi, who resided here with his wife Puloma who was 
very beautiful. A Eaksha became enamoured of her. Her 
husband had gone to bathe in the Pard-chi reservoir leaving her iu 
charge of Agrii. The Rjlkshas now entered the house^ and in spite 
of the prohibition of Agni forcibly carried her off. She implored 
the aid of Vishnu who suddenly appeared and killed the R^kshas. 
At the time of her being carried off she was pregnant and from 
her terror she had a premature delivery of a child who on this 
account was called Ohyavan. He afterwards became a great sage 
or rislii and was seated at the site of the present Ohyavan hand 
peifforming religious austerities. These he peifformed so rigorously 
that a white ant’s hill was formed over him. Rdja Sharyati son of 
Vaivasvat Manu^ with his wife and daughter Sukmya arrived here 
with all his i^etinue while hunting. His daughter with her maidens 
was strolling along the seashore and saw the ant-bill and saw 
something shining inside and pushed in a stalk of grass. When 
she pulled out the stalk, it was stained with blood. She became 
alarmed and ordered her maidens to pull down the ant-hill. 'J^bey 
did so and the rlshi was discovered much attenuated by his penance* 
and deprived of both his eyes by the pushing in of the grass stalk. 
Sukamya begged for forgiveness, alleging that she was not aware 
of his being concealed there, and declared that she would marry 
him. The rishi replied that he was old and withered and that she 
had better marry some handsome young prince, but she refused 
to leave him. In the meantime, owing to the sin committed by 
her, her parents and their attendants all fell sick, and a servant 
came running to tell her that her parents were dying and that she 
must hasten if she wished to see them alive. She replied that she 
could not leave the ra/ii, who moved at her constancy at once 
cured the whole party and her parents now married her to him, 
and purchasing the site of Sutrapdda then called Suryapur 
bestowed it on her husband in dowry. 

While the rishi and she were living there, the twin Ashvini 
Kumar (that is to say the celestial doctors of Indra^s heaven) 
visited this place on a pilgrimage and became the guests of the 
rishi, and complained to him that Indra had prevented them from 
taking their share of the sacrifices. The rishi said^ that if they 
would restore his eyesight and make him young again, he would 
intercede with Indra, and reinstate them in their rights. They 
agreed and advised the rishi to construct the reservoir now known 
as the Ohyavan hund. He did so, and bathed there, and was 
restored to youth and recovered his eyesight. ^ The rishi then 

S erformed a sacrifice and invited all the gods including Indra. 

hen he begged Indra to restore them their rights and eventuaUy 
Indra consented. There is a temple of the Sun at Sutrapada with 
an inscription dated Samvat 1357 { a . b . 1301 ) to the^ effect that 
Vejaldev Bata established the image of the Sun., This Vejaldev 
was probably one of the V^jds of Somnath Patan. This portion 
of the coast from Midhavpur to Jafarabad is called ]Sr%hei' and is 
very fruitful and abounds in water. The following couplet is said 
’J;|i^‘the sea coast people regarding NAgher : 
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Where there are Vaja Thakors and mango groves and Fadmanio dwell 
in the houses ; 

And Persian wheels creak in the fields. That land is gi’een Nagher. 

The ancient temple of Kadvdr about two miles to the west-north- 
west is well worth a visit, and is probably more ancient than its 
more f amons neighbour. It is said to have been built in the reign 
of Nand Eaja of Magadh, whose brother-in-law and viceroy 
Rdodrdksh ruled at Jun%ad. The temple is that of Varah heat , 
third or boar incarnation of Yishnu. There are three images in the 
temple, viz. of the Varaha incarnation, one of the ISf arsing 
incarnation, and one outside which is of the Vatnan or dwarf ; 
incarnation. The population consists chiefly of Ahirs, Rajputs, 
Kolis, and Dheds. There are also Vanias, Brahmans, Kanbis, 
and Muhammadans of different classes. The Kolis are principally 
of the Gheria sub-tribe. The entire population by the census of 
1872 was 2950 souls but it diminished to 2857 in 1881 owing to 
the famine of 1878-79. There is a roadstead at Sxitrapada, but 
few vessels touch here, and there are none belonging to the town, but 
of late years owing to the erection of a cotton press some cotton has 
been exported from Sutr^pada. After the Moghal authority became 
weak in the peninsula, Sutrd-pada was seized on by its Muhammadan 

S birison, but they were eventually driven out by the forces of the 
awab of Jundgad in whose hands the town remains. 

TaWJa in north latitude 21® 22' and east longitude 72® 4', had a 
population of 3340 souls according to the census of 1872, but 
this was reduced to 3109 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. It is 
about thirty-one miles south of Bhavnagar, and is picturesquely 
situated on the slope of a hill crowned by a Jain temple. At the 
foot of the hill flows the river TaUji, which flows into the Shatrunji : 
river, about half a mile east of the town. Talaja derives its name 
from Talav Daitya., who originally is said to have resided in the hill, 
and from him the hill was also called T^ladhvajgiri. This Baitya 
was very troublesome, and used to both kill and eat men, but was at ■ 
last destroyed together with his bi’other Dddhmo-Daitya, by the / 
goddess Bhavfi^ni, who is worshipped here by the name of Tulja 
Bhavdui. There is also a cave and small temple here sacred to Tdlav 
Daitya, who is, however, locally known as Kalvo Daitya. There is 
also an excavation near the cave, in which a lamp is lit in memory 
of Tdlav Daitya every Saturday night, and it is said never to be 
extinguished, however violently the wind may blow or the rain may 
fall. The country on the north bank of the Shatrunji river is called 
Gohilv4d, and that to the south Y4lak or Yala Kshetra, the country 
of the Vdlds, who formerly ruled here and at Y^la Chamardi. When 
they were dispossessed of Y£a Ohamdrdi by the Gohils, the Yalas 
appear to have retired here, and many legends (see Forbes's Bd$ 
Mala) are told of the Y^la chieftains of Talaja. They appear to have 
been dispossessed, however, later on, by the Y^j^s, and then to have \ 
retired to Bhadrod near Mahuva, and subsequently to Dhokarva.; 

, ‘ The Talaja hill abounds in Buddhist caves, probably of some 
. : antiquity, as the style iS; severe and wanting in ornamenfe. The 
V Aj^ appear to have rqled for hut a short time at TaMja. The name 
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10^000 kovisy but tbe V4ja chieftain only paid 5000 and refused to 
pay the remainder. On this the two Charans^ father and son^, 
committed trdga (suicide). Kagbai was the sister-in-law of the 
Charan who committed trdgay and his wife was natned N%aibai. 
Nagalbai discovered^ by drops of blood appearing in the milk which 
she was chnrning_^ that her husband and son had committed traga, 
and accordingly she went to Taldja to inquire about them, giving 
strict injunctions that her sister Kagbai, who had supernatural 
powers, should not he informed of the death of the Charans, lest in 
her anger she should destroy the town. When she reached the 
town she found that, agreeably to her presentiment, her husband 
and son had committed trdga. A Vd,nia named Alishah, who was 
security for the money, consulted her what he should do, and she 
counselled him to fly quickly, enjoining him not to look behind. In 
the meantime K^bdi, having become aware of what had happened, 
flew in her wrath to the hill and commenced to buim it. The Vania 
fled about three miles to Devli, and there looked hack again. 
Kd,gbai at once recognized him, and assuming the shape of a kite, 
she pursued him and stoned him till he died. Then she returned to 
TaMja and cursed the Vaja chieftain, and foretold the destruction 
of his rule, and became a sail in Babriat together with Ndgalbai. 
The ridge where Alishah, the Vania, was killed is still called Alishdh^s 
Dhar. Their monuments are still pointed out at. Babriat. The 
Vdjds shortly afterwards were dispossessed by the Baria Kolis. One 
of the caves in the Talaja hill is called Narsi Mehta’s school. Narsi 
Mehta was a Nagar by caste, and a celebrated follower of Vishnu. 
He was the first of this cast© to adopt this faith, the Ndgars being 
all worshippers of Shiv, and he suffered much persecution on this 
account. He was a resident of Taldja, and was born in this town. 
Some poetry is said by the bards and Chdrans concerning the death 
of the Chai'ans, &c., of which I quote the first four lines as containing 
the allusion to the Vdja rule : 

The peaks of the hill (of Tdidaitya) at TaUja 
Wex-e seven kos in height, 

But by your wrath, Oh Kdgbdi ? 

They were thrust down to hell. 

Mother, you uprooted 

Both the Tal hill and the Vdjds ; 

Mother, the measure of your lame has increased, 

Oh Kdgbdi I until it has filled the 500 millions of miles of the earth^s 
circumference. 

The Bdria Kolis, who were daring pirates, carried their 
depredations so far as to plunder British vessels, and in A.n. 1771 
a British force was sent to co-operate with iukherajji of Bhdvnagar 
in subduing them. After a brief conflict the Kolis were driven out, 
hut as Akherd,iji was unwilling bo accept Talaja, it was bestowed on 
the Nawd-b of Cambay, who deputed a governor thither. It proved, 
however, a troublesome possesion to the Nawdb, and eventually in 
1773 A-u. Yakhatsingji of Bhavnagar purchased it from the Nawdb, 
and as his governor refused to evacuate, he was expelled by force. 
Since then it has remained in the hands of Bhdvnagar. Sart^npur 
originally Sultanpur, is the port of TaMja, from which place it is 
distant about five miles. The principal imports are timber, bamboos, 
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gol, grain and kerosine oil, and the principal exports are cotton and 
oil-cake. The soil is not considered rich, though favourable for 
the growth of cocoanuts, of which there is a plantation at Khandera 
above six and a quarter miles to the south-east of Talaja, and about 
five miles to the north-west of Gopnath. There is a fine Adansonia 
at Pavati, about four miles south of Talaja, which is about forty feet 
in circumference. There are also two Adansonias on the sea coast 
neax- Gadhula, each of which is about thirty feet in circumference. 
They are growing close together. Much grain is raised by irrigation 
in the neighbourhood of Talaja. Good building stone is found in 
this district. Talaja is held sacred by the Jain sect There is an 
interesting Persian inscription at tbe shrine of Husein Pir, dated 
A.H. 974^, corresponding with A.n. 1566, stating that a mosque had 
been built in this year in the reign of Sultan Muzafar of Gujarat. 
Talaja has a dispensary. 

Talsa'na is a separate tribute -paying tdlakali under the Wadhwan 
station thdnah from which it is distant about eighteen miles to 
the east-north-east. The tdluhah consists of four villages, and the 
tdlukddrs are Jhala Rajputs and BhayM of Limbdi. It is about 
twenty miles north-north-east of Limbdi and about sixteen miles 
east-north-east of Wadhwan city. It is about nine miles and a 
half south-east of Lakhtar and about eleven from Lakhtar railway 
station. Tals4na is situated in the Nalkantha or low land in the 
neighbourhood of the Nal and one of the tdlukah villages, 
Parnala is even further in the Nalkd-ntha, and is often inaccessible 
in the rainy season. Talsdna is famous for the temple or shrine 
of the Pratik Ndg and is one of the now few surviving remnants 
of snake worship in the province. The four villages of the Talsdna 
tdlukah are Talsana, Parnala, Katari, and Navgilm. The population 
of Talsana according to the census of 1872 was 1609, and according 
to that of 1881 1702 souls. 

Ta'na lies about eight miles south of Sibor and sixteen miles 
south-west of Bbavnagar. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 2000 souls, and increased in 1881 to 2139, Tana was 
the scene of a fight in a.d. 1794 between the Bhavnagar troops 
under Thakor Vakhatsingji and the Kundla Khumans aided by 
P£itdna. The Bhavnagar troops were victorious and the Kathis 
were defeated. There are many very fertile gardens round the town 
famous for their excellent fruit. Mangoes, jamhus^ &c., are 
produced in considerable quantities. 

Tanka'ra, the chief town of the revenue sub-division of the 
same name, is situated on the western hank of the Demai river 
close to its junction with the Asundra and about a mile and a half 
north of its confluence with the Jhinjhu stream. The town is 
surrounded by a fortified wall and is well built. It is under the 
Morbi state. Tankara is about fourteen miles south-south-west 
of Morbi and about twenty-two miles north of Rajkot and thirteen 
: miles west of Vink^nei^, Near Tankara large quantities of 
bk^dstone, agate, carneliau^ and other pebbles are found, and are 
" Cambay ' where they ai*e polished and sold as ■ 
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40 lbs. dag ap and exported is from eight annas to a rnpee (one 
shilling to two shillings). There is an old temple of Vishnu here 
who is worshipped under the name of Lakshmi-hTar^yan. There is a 
made road from Taokara to Morbi. At this town is a school and 
post office and the usual official buildings. The population of 
Tankara agreeably to the census of 1872 was 4908, and according 
to that of 1881 5724 souls. 

^ Ta'vi is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah consisting of the one 
village of Tavi, subordinate to the Wadhwdn station thdnah in the 
Jhdlavdd district, from which it is distant fourteen miles to the 
eastward. It is about thirteen miles north of Linibdi and twelve 
miles east of Wadhwan city. The tdlnhddrs are Jhala Eajputs and 
Bhayad of Limbdi. The population of Tavi according to the census 
of 1872 was 720, and according to that of 1S81 777 souls. 

Tha^n is the chief town of the revenue sub-division of the same 
name, and is apart of the tdlukah of Than Lakhtar, a state enjoying 
third class jurisdiction. It is situated on the west bank of a 
tributary of the Maha river. It is fifteen miles north of Chotila, 
twenty-two miles west-south-west of Mnli, and seventeen miles 
east of Vdnk^ner. The town is surrounded by a fort and is of 
some antiquity. It lies close to the Mandav range of hills. 
The original owners of Thdn are said to have been Babarids who 
were dispossessed by the Pannars. These in their turn gave way 
to the K5this who held Than for some time and made it the head- 
quarters of their marauding expeditions. But in A.n. 1690 Kartalab 
Khan, the viceroy of Giijardt stormed Th4n and dispersed the 
Kdthis and levelled the temple of the Sun. The present temple 
has been rebuilt on the old site, Th4n is specially famous for the 
temple of the Snake-God V^sukhi and in the immediate 
neiglibourhood is the shrine of Bandia Beli, another of the Snake 
brethren, who came hither at the petition of the sages {risMs) to 
destroy Bhim5,sur Daitya, who ruled at Bhimpuri (the modern 
Bhimora) with great tyranny. For a short time Lakha Phnlani, 
the celebrated chieftain of Vagad (Cutch), is said to have ruled at 
Than and an adjacent village is called after him L4kha^s stool 
(Lakhamanchi). After the expulsion of the Kathis, Than remained 
a Muhammadan thdnah until the dissolution of the Moghal power, 
when it fell into the hands of the Jhal4s of Halvad, I)hr4ngadra, 
and is now a possession of their Bhayad of Lakhtar. There are 
numerous small tanks near Than both near the town and near Songad, 
The two immediately adjacent to the town are known as the Pritam 
and Kamal tanks. These names were given in honour of Krishna 
and his consort Lakshmi who bathed in either tank respectively. 
The one called Pritam (beloved) is so named after Krishna as the 
beloved of the Gopis, and the Kamal (lotus blossom) is so named 
after the beauteous Lakshmi who is likened to this lovely flower. 
Near Th4n are one or two lukewarm springs and a few miles distant 
is Tarnetar, which is a corruption of Trinetra, as there is there a 
famous temple of Shiv under his title of Trinetreshvar (the three- 
eyed god). There is a post office at Thfc and the usual Darbdri 
offices. The population of Than according to the census of 1872 
was 1851, and according to that of 1881 1641 souls. 
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Tikar is a villao-e of tlie Dhr4ngadra state situated on the 
bank of the river Bambhan about a mile distant from the southern 
shore of the Lesser Ban of Outch. It was founded _ by _ Ra] 
Meffhpdlii in about Sanwat 1384 (a.d. 1828). The name is said to 
be derived from the Gujarati word tekro a mound, as the village 
is built upon a rising ground. During the rains when the river p 
in flood and the Ran full the village becomes an island and is 
entirely surrounded by water. The wild donkey (Equus onager) is 
very common in the Ran near Tikar in the cold weather, but in the 
rains they retire to breed in the Kesmal Bhir and other islands 
in the Ran. Tikar is famous as being the head-quarters of the 
-pdvaivds or eunuchs who are somewhat numerous in Kathiawar. 
Their head-monastery in Kathiawar is at Tikar and they are devotees 
of Bahuohrdii in the Ohunv^l. They are entitled to certain rights 
in Tihar, and lead a life of idleness, dressing as women and singing 
and dancing on festal occasions. The earthSn vessels made at 
Tikar are famous in both Outch and Machhu K4ntha. Excellent 
cotton coverlets called ehophdls are made here, and are renowned 
throughout the province. These chophdls are sometimes worn 
over the shoulders in the cold weather. The Bambhan river rises 
in the hills near Chotila, and is famous for always containing water. 
There is a fine Shravak temple at Tikar which was built in 
A D. 1837 by Sangvi Hima Surchand at a cost of Rs. 22,000. fl^e 
inhabitants of the village are principally Jains. There is a shrine 
of Yarnu Farmer at Tikar who is said to have been slam in the 
Ran between Idesar and Dhr4ngadra, while endeavouring to 
rescue the village cattle. He is said to have fought with such 
gallantry that while his head fell_ in the Ran his body returned to 
Tikar The villagers in admiration of his bravery subscribe yearly, 
and supply ascetics who alight at his shrine with grain or flour. 
Much natural salt is found in the Ran near Tikar. 

Tima'na in north latitude 21° 26' and east longitude 72° 2' is 

aboutfivemiles'northofTaMja and twenty-six miles south-west of 

Bhavnagar , and had a population of 1 000 souls in the census of 1872, 

• Sdfmiished to 933 in 1881 owing to- the famine of 1878-79. 

It is situated on the north-eastern bank of the river Shatrnnji, about 
half a mile distant from the river. 'Uhe celebrated battle between 
P4ndav Bhim and the king of Bhadravati Nagari (said to have been 
Bhadraval) was, it is said, fought near the hlendhfini Dh4r within 
the Timana limits. In this battle the Pandavs were victorious and 
Bhadrdvati Nagari was demolished. Consequently the king removed 
his capital to Timdna, where many remains attest its former 
greatness. Prominent among these is an artificial lake of considerable 

■ size, which, as it has now silted up, is used for cultivation. Two 
copper plate grants were recently discovered at Timfina. These are 

, , dated in Samvat 1264 (a.d. 1208) and mention Bhim Deva II. 

'■ {Bhim Bholo) as being the paramount sovereign of Gujardt from 

■ the throne of Anhilpur Pdtan ; Chfivingdev was his prime minister, 
nd Mehar Shri Jagmdl the local ruler. There is also a leih in the 

briow an image of Mahdvir Svfimi, dated Sonivai 1272, 
hth : the effect that the band of pilgrims 

’ spiritual welfare of Mehar Rdjshri 
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Ransing, tlie local ruler of Timana. Mehar Sliri Jagmal, for tlio Chapter XIII* 
benefit of the souls of certain of his relations, founcled the temples states and Places, 
of Ohandreshvar and Prathvidiveshv'ar (the last is still standing) ' ' ^ . 
and endowed them with 55 of land from the village of Kamlol imana. 

and 55 prdjds of land from the village of Phulsar, near the "village 
of Kimteli (the modern Kundheli). Padiar Shakdha also granted 
100 drams annually out of the proceeds of the duty on the sale of 
cloth, and Raval Unchdev also granted one dram for each village of 
Valak worshipping at these shrines, and also one rupee daily from 
the customs of Timana. This grant is interesting in that it shows 
that so late as A.n. 1208, drams (drachmas) were the current coin 
and that the local ruler was a Mer. The next mention of Timana 
occurs in the Vastupal Oharitra about a.d. 1211, where mention is 
made of a merchant named Tilha of Timana, who purchased the 
right of worship at a temple of Timdna by buying a wreath of 
flowers offered for public sale. The first offer was 24 Idkhs of drams, 
but finally Tilha offering all that he had purchased, the garland and 
with it the right of worship. This Tilha is said to have been a 
ghi merchant, and to this day Timana is famous for its ghi, 

Timbi was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdlukah of the Timbi, 
BdbaridiVM district, but is now under the jurisdiction of Jumlgad. 

The 6rd.sids are B^barias of the Gohil sub-tribe. Timbi is al3oiit 
fourteen miles north-west of Jafarabad. The population of Timbi 
according to the census of 1872 was 1491, and according to that 
of 1881 1888 souls. 

Toda, usually called Toda Vachani, is a separate tribute-paying t'ouA. 
tdlukah in the Gohilvad district and subordinate to the Songad 
station thdnah The tdlukah consists of two villages, Toda and Todi. 

The tdlukddr is a Vachani Gohil and a Bhayad of Bh4vnagar. 

Toda is eight miles south of Songad and eight miles north-north- 
east of Palitana. It is about nine miles south-west of Sihor. The 
population of Toda according to the census of 1872 was 184, and 
according to that of 1881 241 souls. Todi is about one and a half 
miles south-west of Toda. Its population was in 1872 173, and in 
1881 167 souls. 

Tra'^paj is about twenty-eight miles south of Bhavnagar and Tkapaj. 
about six or seven miles north-east of Talaja. The ancient name 
of this town was Tarapur. It lies about three miles to the east of 
the Shatrunji river. When the capital of the VaMs was moved 
to Bh^drod and Sana Vdla (after whom the S^na hill is named) 
was ruling there, he gave twelve villages to his younger brother Sur 
Vala in appanage. Among these twelve villages were Trapaj, 

Mathavara, &c. Afterwards these V^Ms plundered so many 
vessels, that the Emperor Muhammad Toghlak came in pei’son to 
Gujarat and took Mathavara. Sura T41a is said to have fallen 
in the fight and his memorial pillar stands in Math4v4ra to this 
day though the inscription is illegible. After the^ death of Sura 
Vala this village fell into the hands of the Vanara Ahirs and Moja 
Ahir of this race possessed himself of Trapaj, Mathavara, 

Panchpipla, Umbarla, Bodia, Satra, BfairSpur, Alang, Manar, 

Mahadevpura, Jayanagar and Chopra j but oiglxt of these ware 
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recoYered by tlie. Bhadrod Valas, and lie retained only Trapaj, 
Pancbpipla, Umbarla and Bodla for wliicli lie paid annual tribute to 
Bhadrod. Afterwards when the Muhammadans conquered Bhadrod 
his descendants paid tribute for these four villages to the 
Muhammadan authorities at Goglia^ but as they failed to pay the 
tribute, the Muhammadans dispossessed them of the villages in 
question. On this the Ahirs betaking themselves to Gariadhdr 
reconquered these four villages from the Muhammadans ‘with the 
aid of Kandhoji the chieftain of that place. Kiindiioji bestowed 
them on his brother Mandlikji, who accordingly resided there. 
Mandlikji shortly afterwards reconquered the other villages of the 
Trapaj and ruled there. Now Mandlikji had married a Vala 

lady of Bhadrod, and was persuaded to visit his fatlier-indaw^s 
house with her. But he was killed there by treachery, and his 
descendants received the village of Ralgond in compensation for 
his murder. This village of Ralgond is now under Palitana. The 
tapa of Tr^paj and its dependent villages were conquered by Thakor 
Vakhatsingji of Bhavnagar in a.d. 1735. The descendants of 
Mandlikji are to be found in these villages up to this day. In 
front of this vilkgtr is the teluprd'of the '^TS^ranath Mah^dev a 
relic'~oi the days when the village was called Tanipiir. soil is 
fairly good and like all the sea coast this place is fam^ous for 
chdsaito, or jovdr raised by irrigation during the hot weath^^r ; and 
about 125 country mam^ corresponding to 62i BengaM mans^ 
of this grain can be raised per acre. This village is Ion the 
Bhavnagar-Mahua highroad, and there is a good dharmshdJ'^ here, 
Trd^paj is the head-quarters of subordinate revenue and ^police 
ofl&cials. There is a vernacular school-house here and also^ 
school. There is a rocky ridge in the limits of Trapaj 
Ishvardhar on which is a temple of Mahddev called Ishvarei 
The population of Tr^ipaj according to the census of 1872 was 

and according to that of 1881 1653 souls. . 

Tulsislia'm about 21 miles north of Una, is'situated r 
Gir forest. There are seven Imnds filled by* a spring of 
water (outside the temple), in the seventh of which the 
castes bathe. The six other hunds are reserved for the ] 
classes. This water is fairly warm probably from about 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. The name of the place in the Pur4: 
Taptodak or the place of warm water. Thus the Prabhds 
has the following sloka : 

‘A man should bathe in Taptodak and then worsbip Talsv4mi.^ 
Tulsisham is said to derive its name from Krishna, who slew ^Tal 
Daitya here, and is hence worshipped as TaFs lord, Talsvami, whence 
Talsvam, Talsto, and finally Taisi and Tulsishdm. Others ,,say 
that Tulsi was the wife of Jalandhar Daitya, otherwise called Shankh 
Chud, who resided in Div island, which is from this cause called 
Jalandhar Bet. This Daitya had received this blessing from the 
is, that so long as his wife should remain chaste he should be 
aquerable, and he commenced to be in consequence very 
; ■ -even threatened the palaces of heaven. The gods then 

i forth to war and after the other deities had suffered 
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defeat^ Shiv himself came to comhat with him, hat was aiiable to 
prevail. ^ Finally, Krishna assaming the form of her husband, came 
to Tulsi and thus by deceit enjoyed her. The charm was thus 
broken, and Shiv killed Jalandhar Daitya, Tulsi then became a 
mti and burned with her husband on the funeral pile, but ere dying 
she cursed Krishna for his deceit and changed him into a shdligrdni 
stone. Krishna, however, bore her no malice, but vowed he would 
marry her, and changed her hair into the Tulsi plant and herself 
into the Galki river in which these stones are found. On Kdrtik 
Slid 11 th the Tulsi plant is married to the shdligrdm stone by Hindus., 
As it is said that it was here that Krishna met Tulsi, the place is 
called in memory of them Tulsish^m, 

^ UJalva^ V is a station on the Bhavnagar-Wadhwin line of railway, 
it lies about 12 miles west of Vala and about seven miles north-west 
of Umraia. It is eight miles north of Dhola junction station. 
Ujalvav is situated in a rich cotton country and has itself good soil. 
The population of Ujsilv4v according to the census of 1872 was 837, 
and according to that of 1881 342 souls. 

Umraia on the southern bank of the K^ilubhar river was 
the capital of the Bhdvnagar Gohils previous to the acquisition of 
Sihor. It is called Umarkot by the bards. It is about twenty- 
five miles west-north-west of Bhavnagar, and seventeen miles north- 
west of Sihor. The population of Umraia consists chiefly of 
Brahmans, Vanias, Kanbis, Kolis and Bhavsars, and amounted to 
3530 persons in the census of 1872, but decreased to 3429 persons 
in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. The soil of Umraia is very 
fertile, and in a good season an acre will yield 6|- Bengali mans of 
hajidy 7i Bengali pians of cotton pods, 18| Bengali ma7is of 
wheat, and 75 Bengali mans of gol There is a dispensary at 
Umrd,la, The dyers of Umraia are specially skilful in dyeing 
women^s scarves. 

Umarda. This village is situated on the southern bank of the 
Bhogavo river, here locally called Bilganga, It is about thirty-eight 
miles south of Dhrangadra and about seven miles south-west of 
Mali. It is not known who founded the village, but it is supposed to 
have been founded about 200 years ago and to have derived its name 
from a grove of wmhra trees (Ficus glomerata) which flourished in 
those days near the village. Daring the time of Eaj Sfliib 
Jasvantsingji the Sardhar Katliis are said to have carried off the 
cattle of this village, but the Edj retaliated by a foray in the lands 
of Sardhdr which proved successful. The cultivators chiefly Kanbis 
by caste mostly are Kabir Panthis by religion. The population of 
Umarda according to the census of 1881 was 1117 souls. 

Una and Dolva'da. There are many reasons for taking these 
towns together, one being their propinquity, but they are always 
also coupled together in common parlance. It would seem that the 
ancient town of Una was called in Sanscrit Unat Durg (the lofty 
fortress), and that it was situate close to the present Una which was 
then known under the name of Delvida. Hence Una-Delv4da 
were in those days almost synonymous. It is situated on the bank 
of tho river Machundri. In former times Una-Dolvada was ruled 
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by Uneval Brdbmans, but on a certain occasion they offer’ed an 
insult to the bride of Vejal (Vinjal) Vajo, who surprised the town, 
and put them all to the sword, and himself assumed the government. 
But as the ancient Una or Unat Durg which was the residence of 
the Brdhmans was considered defiled by the slaying so many of 
their sacred race, Unat Durg was suffered to fall waste and the 
population moved into the adjacent town of Delvdda which was 
Lreafter called Una. T rT_- r . - 
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Some years afterwards wLen Una had fallen 
imder the Muhammadan rule a new town was founded about three 
miles south of Una on the Machiindri river^ and to this town the 
old name of Delvdda was given, and though the Muhammadans 
called it Navanagar (the new town), the name of Delvada has 
stuck to it. Vejal Vajo did not long retain his conquest, and the 
place was conquered by the Muhammadans. Under the Sultans of 
Gujarat Una-Delvdda were of much importance from their proximity 
to the island fortress of Div, a point of great importance for the 
defence of the Gujarat shipping, and from which Delvada is about 
four miles and Una seven miles distant. Malik Eidz^, the great 
governor of Sorath, had his principal residence at Div, but frequently 
resided at Una, and he is mentioned in the Sanskrit inscription of 
Samvat 1582, a.d. 1526, in the tank at Una, and his grave is shown 
in the mausoleum of Hazrat Shdh without the town of Una. After 
the dissolution of the Moghal power, Una-Delv4da like most of the 
towns on the sea coast fell into the hands of the Muhammadan 
garrison, who thenceforth, were independent, sometimes however 
acknowledging the authority of the Jun%ad IsTawab, and 
sometimes of the Habshi of J^farabad. They were however finally 
subdued in about A.D. 1782 by the Nawab of Jundgad who now 
owns these towns. Navabandar is the port of Una Delvada, and 
is capable of much improvement ; at present its trade is confined to 
local wants. It is situated about four miles south-south-east of 
Delvada. The population of Una and Delvada by the census of 1872 
was 7056 and 3079 souls respectively, but they wei’e reduced to 5980 
and increased to 3373 in 1882. There is a celebrated inscription in 
the Shah Bagh at Una dated Samvai 1652, on the 5th of the dark 
half o£ Kartih^ equivalent to a.d. 1596 in memory of Jagat Guru 
Hirvijaya Surishvar. This insciiption mentions how the Emperor 
Akbar abolished the pilgrim tax at the Shatrunji hill and also 
repealed the and other levies. 

[AKorKA. TTllclia Kotra. This small village is picturesquely perched 
on a bold rock overlooking the Arabian Sea. It is famous as having 
been the capital of the Vajd,s after they were expelled from Som- 
nath Patan and had been forced to quit Una. Here they remained 
many years, and Khimoji Vajo was especially famous as a daring 
pirate. The Vaja rule is said in these times to have extended as 
far as the Manasri river at Alang Manar. Kotra is seven miles 
south-west of Jhanjhmer, and about forty-six miles south-west of 
; !•:; Bhavnagar. The population was 284 according to the census of 

B 1872, but fell to 186 in 1881 after the famine of 1878-79. It is 

^ miles east pf'Mahuva. There is a famous well at the ' 

Ko,|ra, about one mile north of Uncha Kotra, where 
1 • ' 82 at one time, 
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Uncliaya, formerly a separate tribute-paying taliikah in tlie 
B^baridvad district, is now under the |urisdiction of Jimagad. The g 
tdlukdiirs are Babrias of the Dhdnkhra sub-tribe. . Uncliaya is ten 
miles north-east of Jttfarabad and one mile east of the DhantarTadi 
river. The population of Unchaya according to the census of 
1872 was 672, and according to that of 1881 363 souls. The port of 
Bherai is only three miles to the east of Unchaya. 

Untdi is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the Jhaldv^id 
district subordinate to the Bhoika thmmh from which it is distant 
about seven miles to the north-west. The tdluhddrs are Jhala Rajputs 
and BMyad of Limbdi. Untdi is situated on the southern hank of 
the Limbdi Bhogiivo river and is only 1| miles south-east of limbdi 
and 2 1 miles from the Limbi railway station. The population of 
Untdi according to the census of 1872 was 470^ and according to 
thatof 1881 431 souls. 

UntiaVadar was formerly a separate tribute-paying tdliikak 
in the BabariavM district, but is now subject to the jurisdiction of 
Junagad. The Grasias are BtCbrias of the Ahir tiibe. Untiavadar 
is twenty miles north-east of Jdfarabad and six miles east of Rajula. 
The population of Untiavadar agreeably to the census of 1872 was 
347, and according to that of 1881 324 souls, 

Upleta is the chief town of the revenue sub-division of the same 
name under the Gondal state. The town is pleasantly situated on the 
western bank of the river Moj which falls into the Bhadar, about two 
miles south of the town. The Darbar palace is picturesquely situated 
overlooking the river, and facing a fine grove of tamarind and other 
trees on the opposite bank. This grove is the usual pitching place for 
English officers visiting Upleta Upleta is mentioned as ^fargancih 
of tlie Sorath Sarkdr in the Ain-i*-Akbari. In the Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
also it is mentioned as a parganah of Sorath with a fort, the residence of 
a commandant or local governor, and as having 53 villages subor- 
dinate to it, 41 of which were waste. After the assumption of indepen- 
dence by Sher Khdn Babi, Upleta became a revenue sub-division 
subordinate to Junagad. It was afterwards farmed to the Gondal 
chieftain and finally granted to him in the latter half of the 18th 
century Am. It is now a very wealthy town second only to Dhoraji 
and Gondal in the Gondal state. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Mehmans and Vanias all of whom are more or less devoted to trade. 
There is a post office, a school and dispensary and dharm$Mla at 
Upleta and the usual Darhari offices. The population of Upleta 
according to the census of 1872 was 6500, and according to that of 
1881 6268 souls. Upleta is ten miles distant from Dhoraji to the 
westward and nineteen miles north-west of Junagad, Upleta is 
connected by a good made-road with Dhoraji, 

Vad was originally a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the 
Bdbariavad district, but is now under the Junigad state. It is 
situated on the eastern bank of the Dh^ntarvadi river about ten 
miles north-east of J^farabad. The Gr^ias are Babrias of the Varu 
tribe. The population of Vad according to the census of 1872 
was 534, and according to that of 1881 374 souls. 
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Vadal is a separate tribute-paying state situated in the Unt 
sub-division of the GohilvM district. The village is situated about 
one mile south of the Shatrunji river. It is about seven miles south 
of Palitdna^ and about the same distance to the north-west of 
Ohok. The tdlukddw are Ahirs of the Kamlia sub-tribe. Yaddl is 
subordinate to the Ohok tlidnah. The population of Vadal agreeably 
to the census of 1872 was 674^ and according to that of 1881 555 
souls. 


Vadali is a separate tribute-paying estate of the Hd,lar district 
subordinate to the Lodhika thdnah from which it is distant about 
seventeen miles to the east-north-east. It is ten miles south-east 
of Rajkot. The tdluhddrs are Jadeja Rajputs and Bhayad of 
Edjkot. The tdluhah consists of the one village of Vadali. Vadali 
is prettily situated in the hills. Its population according to the 
census of 1872 w’’as 613^ and according to that of 1881 590 souls. 

Vadod is a separate tribute-paying tcilukah of the Jhalavdd 
district, subordinate to the "Wadhwan station thdnah It is situate 
on the northern bank of the southern Bhogavo river about half a 
mile from the river. The tdhihddr is a Jhala Rajput and a Bhayad 
of Wadhwan. He exercises sixth class jurisdiction. The tdluhah 
consists of three villages, Vadod, Kdridni, and Ugal. Vadod is ten 
miles south of Wadhwan city and ten miles west of Limbdi. The 
nearest railway station is that of Khirva on the Bhd.vnagar- 
Wadhwfo line about six miles north-east of Vadod. The popula* 
tion of Vadod according to the census of 1872 was 1009, and 
according to that of 1881 923 souls. 

Vadod is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the GohilvM 
district, subordinate to the Ohamardi thdnah from which it is 
distant about sixteen miles to the north-west. The nearest railway 
station is that of Ujalvav on the Bhavnagar-Gondal railway, which 
is about six miles to the south-west. It is about twelve miles west- 


north-west of Vala. The tdluhah consists of the one village of 


Vadod. The tdluhddrs areDevaniGohils and Bhayad of Bh^vnagar; 
The population of Vadod agreeably to the census of 1872 was 965, 
and according that of 1881 877 souls. 

Va'ghavri is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah in the Sordth 
district and subordinate to the Lakhapadar thdnah. It lies three 
miles north-west of Ldkhapadar, twelve miles west of Kundla, 
and ten miles east of Dh^ri. The tdluhah consists of the one village 
of Vaghavi'i. The tdluMars are K^this of the Vala tribe. The 
population of V%havri agreeably to the census of 1872 was 183, 
and according to that of 1881 89 souls. 

Vala is the chief town of the state of the same name, and is 
aituated on the southern bank of the Ghelo river, about twenty-two 
miles north-west of Bh^vnagar, sixteen miles north of Songad civil 
;■ station, and twelve miles north-east of Dhola Junction railway station. 

, The tdluhah consists of forty villages and the chief is a Gohil Rajput, 

. a Bhayad of Bh^vnagar and exercises jurisdiction of the third class, 
V#a is sitimt^ on Gogha-Dhandhuka highroa The annual 




about alakhoi rupees. The ancient 
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name of Vala was Valabhipur and it was from this spot tliat the Chapter XIIL 
dynasty founded by the Senapati of the Guptas swayed for a period ^ Places, 

of about three hundred years the destinies of the province. Previous 
to the foundation of Valabhi^ the official capital of the province had Vai^a. 
always been Vamansthali (Vanthali), as the I’eligious capital had 
been Patan Somnath, and many have wondered why so apparently 
an unfavourable site as Valabhi should have been chosen as a 
capital. But it is necessary to remember that only the coast belt 
and the strip from Wadhwan to Gogha was inhabited, with the 
exception of Vanthali, Jnnagad, and a few towns and villages 
isolated in the dense forest which clothed the entire centre of the 
province. Under these circumstances Valabhi was most advantage- 
ously situated to repel an invader, and was close to the mainland 
and communication with the outer world. Probably too in those 
times the waters of the Gulf, if they did not actually reach the 
capita], were not far removed from its gates, and thus the city had 
the advantage of sea communication, besides being situated in a 
position which every foreign invader must pass if he wished to 
reach Somnath and the fertile region of the coast belt. Not much 
is known about the Valabhi kings save what can be gleaned from 
their copperplate grants, but these show them to have reigned 
roughly speaking from about a.b. 480 to a.b. 790 when their 
capital was sacked and their dynasty overthrown by a foreign foe. 

It is known that tliey were of solar race, and that they tolerated 
both the Hindu and Jain religions, and that the following VansMi 
or family-tree shows all the sovereigns of their race and the order 
of their succession : i 

Sendpa»ti Bliatdrak (1), 

(2) Bharaaeia I. (3) Droxihsingh. (4) Dhruvlseiia I. (5). Bliarapata. 

(6) Guhaseiia. 

(7) Dharasena II. 


(8) Siidditya I. 
Deribhata. 


(9) Kharagraha L 


(10) Dliaraseua III, (11) Dliruvasena 11, 


BiiMitya. (14) Kharagralia II. (13) Dliruvasena III. 


(12) Dharasena IV. 


(15) SiMditya 11. 

(16) SiMditya III. 

(17) SiMditya IV. 

(18) SiMditya V. 

(19) SiMditya VI. 

It is not known by whom ValabM was overthrown, but it may 
bave been by some of tbe earlier Muhammadans who retired as 
rapidly as they came. However that may be, tbe direct line of tbe 
dynasty appears to have been cut off or at all events to bave escaped 
to a distant country. But on tbe departure of the invader a portion 
of the ruling tribe seems to have returned, who under the name of 
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Ydla wliicli may be derived from the Guiarati vdhu to ta,ke back ,| 
or reconquerj denoting that they had returned to their ancient seat 
from their exile or it may be from the Persian word ^ j o noble. 
This seems to have been the bardic notion, for in alluding to Yrishket 
they say: 

Vrisliket was of lofty lineage, 

Whence the Villa tribe, 

The Kaurav and Pandn tribes have been extinguished. 

But you have preserved undying fame. 

Tie original compares as it were lofty with. Vala so as to give a 
Bort of double meaning to Vala, and likens lofty lineage with tie 
Vala tribe, wiici last two words may also be rendered ^ illustrioas 
race.^ Possibly though Vala was derived from Valabhi anyhow ,,, 
the Vala Eajputs claim to be Suryavamsi. There is one^ other fact r 
to which it is necessaiy to draw attention when claiming for the 
Valas kinship with the rulers of Valabhi, and that is the use of the 
name Siladit or Selait, which is evidently a contraction from 
Siladitya. ; 

It seems beyond a doubt that if any local king had destroyed : 
Vala, the bards would not have been silent regarding his fame. ! 
But in all the bardic accounts, barbarians are mentioned. The 
date forbids Elphinstone^s suggestions of the Persians, although : ; 
perhaps the couplet quoted in the account of Wadhwan points to 
a Persian invader on the whole an early Muhammadan raid seems i : 
the most probable solution of this vexed question. And in the : 5 
Vala Eajputs^ own bardic chronicles they disown all conquest of . . 
Vala but say that their ancestors repeopled the waste country. . 
Had the truth been that the Valas had any share in the conquest 
of Valabhi, their bards would never have been silent.' On the f 
contrary their bards represent Vala as being taken from Ebhal I. 
by a Muhammadan sovereign. 

Whatever may be the truth, Ebhal Vala returning from Mewar 
seems after a short residence at Wadhwan to have repeopled 
Valabhi, henceforward known as Vala, and to have also obtained 
possession of Ohamardi. As far as can be ascertained this was at 
about the close of the eighth century a.d. The Vd,las ruled at 
Vala till about the middle of the tenth century when they were 
driven out by Mulraj Solankhi of Pdtan, who established his 
authority at least as far as Gogha, and bestowed Vala on Brahmans. 
But during these two centuries, the Valas had spread throughout . 
the neighbouring country, and though Mulrdj gi*anted Vala to 
Brahmans, he appears to have left a Vala chieftain there with 
certain rights therein, and left undisturbed the Vala Grd,si 4 s of the 
surrounding country. 

The VdKs, now avoiding Gogha, established themselves in Talaja, . 
expelling the Mehar rulers, and so firmly did they take root there, . 

, that this part of the coast belt is known as V^lak (Vala Kshetra). 
Thence in the course of time they spread to Bhadrod. The next 
wave that swept over Vala was that of the Gohils who entered the 
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Ydla II. The Vdlas now quitted Vala for ever and finally settled 
at Talaja and Bhadrod^ while the Gohils overran not only Yala, ^ 
but the neighbouring country^ and compelled the V^Ms of the 
surrounding villages to quit their ancient seats. But the triumph 
of the Gohils was hut short-lived. The Muhammadans conquered 
Gujaratj and the Gohils were compelled to relinquish Vala to them. 
And from this date (say a.d, 1297-98) Yala was governed by the 
Muhammadans; first under the viceroys of the Delhi Emperors, 
next by the Sultans of Gujarat, and last of all by the Viceroys of the 
Moghal Emperors who placed a thdnah here. Thus Vala remained 
till the death of Aurangzeb in a.d. 1707. After the death of this 
great man Vala and Loliana fell into the hands of Bhavsingji the 
founder of Bhavnagar who bestowed Vala and two other villages 
on Visoji the founder of the Vala house, Visoji is said by some 
to have been a twin brother of Akherd^jji of Bhavnagar, who 
succeeded his father Bhavsinghji, and to have been on bad terms 
with him. However, he made himself so useful to the Viceroy of 
Gujarat, the Maharaja Abhyesing of Jodhpur, and to his deputy 
Eatansing Bhandari, that he was permitted to enlarge his patrimony 
by conquests from the Kdthis and others, provided always that he 
agreed to pay the jama oi the Muhammadan government. This he 
willingly agreed to do. Visoji had three sons and one daughter 
named Nathubhdi, Kayabhai, Jethubh£, and Magjiba, respectively. 
Of these his daughter Magjiba was betrothed to the Nawdb Hamid 
Kh4n of Junagad, but that chief died whilst Magjiba was on her 
way to be married to him. Magjiba, though pressed by her attendants 
to return home, refused to do so, and proceeding to Junagad, 
circumambulated the deceased Nawab’s tomb, and resided at 
Junagad for several years, finally hdwever returning to Vala 
where she received the village of Bholad in maintenance. Visoji 
died in A.D. 1774 and was succeeded by his son Nathubhii. His 
second son Kiyabhai received villages of Pati, Pipli, and Bi,jthali in 
grds» Jethiji at first received Eatanpur, but afterwards he received 
Vavdi in place of Eatanpur. Nathubhdi during his rule employed 
himself in consolidating his idlukah and was careful not to provoke 
the hostility of Bhavnagar. On his death in a.d, 1798, he was 
succeeded by his son Magabhai who followed in his father^s footsteps 
and acquired several more villages from Goghari Gohils, Sayads, and 
others. In spite of the opposition of Bhavnagar, he contrived by 
careful negotiation to retain the village of Pipal. Magabhai was 
ruling when Colonel Walker^s settlement of the tribute of the 
Kathiawar chiefs was concluded. He died in a.d. 1814 and was 
succeeded by his son Harbhamji. Magh^bhdi had two other sons, 
named Pat^bh^i and Adabhai, of whom^ P^t^bhai received Dared 
and other villages, Adabhai, Kanpur in gras. 

In Harbhamji’s time there was a skirmish with the Lathia Gr&iis 
of Vavdi, &o., as Harbhamji was protecting the Govdlia K^this 
whom they had attacked. Some of the Pachegim Grasid,s also 
were killed in a boundary fight, and hence the Devfei Gohils of 
Pacheg^m refuse to drink the water of Vala to this day. 
Harbhamji had two sons, Kaliansing, who died during his father's 
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lifetime ; and Daalatsing, who died a minor m a. b. 1840, 
Harbhamji himself died in 1838, and on the death of Daulatsing, 
Harbhamji^s younger brother Patabhai of Dared mentioned above, 
and Hamirji who was the son of Harbhamji by a Khav^san mistress 
were candidates for the gddi. But an arrangement ^ was made 
whereby Hamirji received Eajpura in gras, while Patabhai succeeded 
to the gddi, 

Patabhdi does not seem to have taken any interest in state 
matters, he spent his time almost constantly at his old village of 
Dared and allowed his eldest son Prathiraj to reside ^in ^ 
conduct affairs. He died ‘ 

Prathiraj who only survived his father by 
A.D. 1860. 7^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

During Meghrd-jji^i 
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in 1853 and was succeeded by his son 
’ / seven years dying in 
He was succeeded by his son Meghrajji (then a minor). 

^ . jji'^s minority the administration was at first 

conducted by the Agency attachment mehta, but afterwards he was J 
installed on the gddi with full authority. In 1868, however, the ■ 
tdluhah was so overburdened by debt, that it became necessary to 
appoint Mr. KeshavMl BhagvanMl to administer the state under 4 
Agency supervision, the Thakor receiving a fixed snm^ for his ;; 
expenses. On KeshavldFs death on the 7th November 1873 Azam g 
Bdjibh^i Manishankar the present Kdrbhari was appointed to i,; 
succeed him. In 1875 Thdkor Meghrajji died and was succeeded ■ 
by his son Vakhatsing, who is now studying at the Rdjkum^r 
College at Rajkot. As Vakhatsing is a minor, the administration 
of the state has been conducted under the 

Assistant Political Agent of the Gc^. ^ During this 

management the tdluhah has been fre^e^ Py^debt, anO| is now in a 
flourishing condition. \ ' 

Vala has given its name to a sect oi ^ nans whQ ^.^0 called 
Valam, These Brahmans used to exorbi^nt amount ; 

from Kayasths as a fee on the occasion < o/he marriage of their , 
daughters, but Ebhal V41a II. caused tOe^^^^remonies to be ' 
performed at a moderate charge by other Bi<^mans at Tal4ja and ; 
himself defrayed the expenses. After this the Valam Brahmans 
quitted Vala in disgust and took up their residence in Dhandhnka. 

There is a very curious couplet referring to the death of Ebhal I. 
which would show that the Muhammadans made forays into the 
peninsula at a very early date and that possibly if Siladitya be ; 
merely a title, he may actually have been ruling when Vala was 
taken. The custom of assuming a different name on mounting the 
throne is very common in India amongst both Hindus and , 
Muhammadans. Amongst the Moghals it was universal. But they 
had three names, viz. 1, the family name or real name to which was 
always added the name of the Prophet ^ 2, the imperial title ; 3, 
the name by which a deceased sovereign is spoken of. Thus Akbar^s 
family name was JaMl-ud-din, to which Muhammad being added 
made his name JalaLud-din Muhammad. On ascending the throne 
he assumed the title of Akbar, and after death is spoken of as ^ Arsh 
or ^ He w:hose dwelling place is in Heaven.^ This custom:.’ f 
of ascending the was universal" f 
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among Muhammadan sovereigns in India, and the Gujarat Sultans 
kept up the practice of the three separate names. Nor is this usage 
confined to Muhammadans, but the custom of assuming a separate 
name on mounting the gddi is known even amongst Rajputs. Thus 
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inserted, as being Yikmdtji, so that many people are not aware of 
the fact of his name being really Bhojrajji. Thus too the Raj Rana 
of Jhalera Patan^s real name is Vakhatsing, but he has assumed 
the gradli title of Jalamsingh. 

Now the names Siladitya &c. are evidently gddi names because it 
is unknown in India for father, son, and grandson to bear the same 
family name. Here too we have not only three generations, but 
six successive sovereigns, all bearing the name of SiUditya. If it 
be admitted as possible that the Valds were the ruling race at 
Valabhi then the couplet in question will smooth all difficulties and 
show that Vala was destroyed by an eaidy Muhammadan invasion, 
that Bbhal Vala (Siladitya VI.) was slain in the battle, and that 
they returned after the sack of the town and reigned there until 
much later times. The couplet is as follows : 

In Sammt 777 tlie hero did not pay tribute, 

When the Padshah overthrew Vala, 

Then, alas, died the wanior Ebhal. 

There are but few architectural remains at Vala. The houses 
appear to have been built principally of mud, but some are of brick. 
The bricks which lay on the surface have long since been removed, 
but old foundations are constantly dug up even at the present day. 
Old coins and copper-plates are found as well as mud seals, beads, 
and small household images. But there do not appear to have been 
any large or imposing buildings in stone, or if there were, all trace 
of them has now disappeared. A few stone bulls lie about in the 
jungle and one or two large lings, but nothing of any interest. 
There is not any very great trade in Vala ; the principal exports 
are wheat and cotton, while sugar stuffs, cloth, timber, and grain are 
its chief imports. The population of Vala according to the census 
of 1872 was 5106, and according to that of 1881 4972 souls. 

Vana is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the JhaMvdd district 
subordinate to the Wadhwan station thdnah, from which it is 
distant about twelve miles to the north-east. It is about five miles 
west of the Lakhtar station on the B. B, and 0. I. extension to 
Wadhw4n. The tdlukah consists of three villages, Vana, Bakarthali, 
and Ghan^d. The tdluhddrs are Jhdla Rajputs and Bh4ydd of 
Wadhw4n. The population of Vana according to the census of 
1872 was 2098, and according to that of 1881 2297 souls, 

Vanala is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the JhdMvdd 
district, subordinate to the Bhoika thdnah, from which it is distant 
about five miles to the south-south-east. The nearest I’ailway 
station is that of Limbdi on the Bh^vnagar-Wadhwdu main line, 
from which it lies about twelve miles to the south-east. The tdlukah 
consists of but the one village of Vanala in the peninsula, though. 
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, .n n , Awn «ras in the Dhandhuka snb-division of the 

district.'^ The tdlukddrs are Jhala Rajputs and 
Ahmadabad disti copulation of Vanala, according to the 

If f 

Va'neadlira is a separate tribute- paying tahilahm. the Gohilvad 

W mifes west of Umrala and about two miles north of Dhola 
hve miles ^esu ul .Unated on the southern bank of 

Ae“ SuS'riYeJ The tdlukah consists of but the one ^llage of 
A® JaSra LTthe tdlukddrs are Gohil Rajputs and Bhayad of 
Sr^ T^e^Jopulation of — - 

1872 was 518, and according to that of 1S81 44/ souls. 

Vu'-nka'lier, the chief town of the second class state of the 

VanKanei , r a commanding position at the junction of 

twVSs VoHo with the river Machhu, by one of which it is 

S cS ‘“e 

■ViiaIi includes the town of Vdnkdner, Lunsar, ■, 

vSauCT cSf also owns the village of Khasta in the Bhan^uka 
It di^^ior^the Ahmadabad district, the annual income of which 
s aSt Rs. 40,000 annually. There are a post office, vernacular 
acbool dispensary, dharmshdla, and the usual public 
vSner Tire is a good manufactory of cotton country cloth at 
vSdneJ where there are about 125 houses of weavers who make , 
Jifferel kinds of scarves, waistcloths, &c., worn largely by the 

• i vfifs of the province. The principal exports are native cloths, 

IbISij ^ “■* ‘ rf V »'/s 

and cotton. The imports are principally metals, timber, and clot 

of English manufacture. „ , . xi. r 

-nup founder of the Vankaner house was Sartanji the son of 
Pridjji the eldest son of Raj Ohandrasingji f 
rdS was residing at Wadhwdn, but was carried off captive to • 
Ahmadahad and died there in confinement. Some say tl^^t his 
capture was because he plundered treasure on its way to Ahmadaba^ 
while others say that his brothers Askaranji and Amarsing ^ontr 
the matter Anyhow Prathirajji died at Ahmadahad and Askaranj 
minted the Halvad gddi, but was shortly after assassinated by, 
j^niarsing who after this succeeded his brother. But Sulta^i and 
- Edioii the sons of Prathirajji, went into outlawry against Halva 
Snltlnii or Sartduji went to N avfinagar and received some assistant 
' EKto J^aMwd the atbSfa axd Maiyfa tAo hTed m ft 

round the present town of V4nk4ner and established himsel 
■ ' ■ the Gadhia hill near that city. From this spot he made himse 
a «t6ablesome neighbour to Halvad. Afterwards in A.n. Ibffi 
fehfe^ycihv Qf-^^AaMner between the Maohhu rivei and 
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Pdtalia stream ami made it Hs capital Sartanji frequently attacked 
Halyad bat was unaMe to create any impression on it. Finally, in. 
A.B. 1623, a Halvad force came against bim just as be was about 
starting for Idar to fetch bis wife wbo was on a Yisit to ber father. 
In tbis battle Sartanji was slain fighting valiantly. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mansingjiin 1623. The Idar lady become a sati 
on bearing of bis death. Sartdnji gave bis brother E4joji the village 
of Devli, bnt Rdjoji relinquished it when be acquired Wadhw^n. 
Mansingji succeeded bis father in 1623, bis younger brother Earn- 
singbji receiving Lunsariu and Bokartbambhu in Mansingji 

made several unsuccessful attacks on Halvad but was unable to 
take it. He reigned till 1653. Mansingji bad eight sons, vk. 
Ed.isingji I., wbo succeeded bim in 1653 p Bhimji, wbo received 
Kankot ; Bb^nji, wbo received Vdgbasia ; Agarsingji and Viramji 
wbo received a portion of Kberva, Devli and Sardharka botw'een 
them in grds ; Varsoji and Ratanji received a portion of Kberva 
between them in grds. The youngest son Harddsji died young without 
male issue. Mansingji died in 1653 and was succeeded by bis son 
R^isingji, 'Raisingji does not appear to have been more success- 
ful than bis father against Halvad. He died in 1679 leaving two 
sons: Chandrasingji who succeeded bim, and Vex'oji who received 
Kot^ria in appanage. 

Chandrasingji succeeded bis father in 1679. During bis time 
the Maharaja Jasvantsing was Suhahddr of Gujarat. He expelled 
Raj Jasvantsing ji from Halvad and forced bim to take shelter at 
Var^hi. After this Halvad was bestowed on Hazar Ali Khan iix 
jdgir, but Chandrasingji conquered Halvad from him and retained 
it for three years but was expelled in 1682 by Raj Jasvantsingji. 
He ruled at Vdnkdnertill 1721 when be died leaving four sons, viz. 
Prathirdj, Kesbrising, Varsoji who received Dbuva, and Tejoji wbo 
received Gbidvad. Pratbiraj succeeded bis father in 1721 and died 
in 1728 without male issue; be was succeeded by bis brother 
Kesbrising. 

Kesbrising succeeded bis bx'otber in 1728. Yankaner sa.y 
that it was the intention of the Jdm to endeavour to seat Varsoji, 
Kesbrising^s younger brother, on the gddi However, through the 
assistance ofWadbwan Kesbrising succeeded bis brother audit was 
in gratitude for this aid that Kesbrising gave up to Wadhwan 
Nagnes and its dependent villages. But Wadhwan tell a different 
story, Kesbrising, while relinquishing tbis distant possession, 
nevertheless consolidated the home pm-ganah and handed over the 
estate at bis death in 1749 to bis son Bhdroji in excellent order. 

Bbaroji succeeded bis father in 1 749, and was of a warlike and 
enterprising disposition. He pursued the Kdfcbis of Koti Kundni 
wbo bad been raiding in Yankaner territory, and with tbe aid of the 
Divan of Jundgad (the celebrated Amarji) effectually bumbled 
them. He is said to have also taken Halvad, but to have been unable 
to bold it. Bhiroji afterwards plundered the village of Sajdiali 
under Sardhar and defeated the Rajkot Tb4korJj4kboji (also called 
Bavoji) wbo attempted to relieve it. Bhiroji died in 1784 after a 
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long rule of thirty-five years. He had four sons and one daughter, 
Eaisingji, Lakhoji who died without issue male, Jiyanji who also 
died without a son, and Samatsingh who received Arni Timba. 

Eaisingji died during his father’s lifetime but his son Keshri- 
singji succeeded to the gMi on that chiefs death. Keshrising 
allotted Jdli and Jetpur to his brothers V%hoJi and Abhyesing. 
Abhyesing dying childless ; Jdli reverted to the Darbar. Keshri- 
sing had but one son Ohandrasingji, and died after a short reign 
of three years, 

Ohandrasingji II, succeeded his father in 1787. He is also 
called Dosoji. He appears to have distinguished himself in putting 
down the Kathi raids into Vankaner territory and to have plundered 
Sudamra in revenge for certain cattle-lifting of Kajo Dhandhal of 
Bhimora. Ohandrasingji on a certain occasion went to Ahmadabad 
with Prathirajji of Wadhwto. On their return they had a quarrel 
with some of the G^ikwari Jdmadar Bacha^s men. Eventually 
bloodshed ensued, and in the affray a nephew of Jamad^rBacha 
named Isab Khan was killed. On this account Ohandrasingji gave 
Mesariato Jamad^r Bacha as compensation. In 1807-8 Colonel 
Walker accompanied Babaji Apaji, the Gaikwar general, on one of 
his Mulkgiri progresses, and concluded the tribute settlement of the 
Kathiawdr chiefs. On this occasion Ohandrasingji signed the 
agreement on behalf of VSnkdner. Ohandrasingji had three sons, 
Vakhatsingji, Vajerdjji who died childless, and Jdlamsing who 
received Kerala and R^j^vadla. . Ohandrasingji died in 1839 and' 
was succeeded by his son Vakhatsingji. 

Vakhatsingji, who succeeded in 1839 was much absorbed in 
i*eligious exercises and visited most of the local places of pilgrimage, 
such as Somnath, Dwd,rka, &c. He had seven sons and six daughters ; 
of these Jasvantsingji the eldest died in 1844, leaving one son, 
Banesingji who died in June 188 1. Dansingji the second son had great 
influence over his father, and indeed carried on mest of the public 
affairs of the state on behalf of his father ; he received Khijadia and 
Vanjhora in. grds. Veroji the third son received a half share in 
Panchdsia and Eanabpur, Khengarji the fourth son received a half 
shai*e in Sindhdvadar and Kalavri. Devoji the fifth son received 
the other half of Panchdsia and E4nakpur. Hipsingji, the sixth 
son, received a half share in Sindhavadar and Kalavri^ and Karan- 
singji the seventh son has as yet received nothing, Vakhatsingji 
died in a.b. 1860 and was succeeded by his grandson .Banesingji,. 

Banesingji succeeded his grandfather in 1860, and after ^ 
reign of twenty years died in June 1881 at the age of 39 years* 
Banesingji was succeeded by his son Gagubha by his wife Jamba 
the danghter of Jadeja Vibhoji of Sajanpur, a Morbi Bh4yad. He 
had also two daughters by his Muli wife who was daughter of the 
late Thdkor Vakhatsingji of Muli, Banesingji was present at Rajkot 
at the Darhar held by Sir Seymoun FitzGerald in 1870* Om 
this occasion he rode in the Elephant Procession with Captain (now 
Hieu|enant-Qolonel) Watsou abreast of the Morbi chief Vagbji 
;j: Ueutenant-Ool'onel) LeGeyt* The 
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elephant wliich the Vankaner chief was riding grew restive and Chapter XIIL 

charged the Morbi elephant and threw it down^ but fortunately no and Places 

one was injni'ed, Banesingji devoted much attention to causing 

new villages to be populated in waste lands and was liberal in Vankaner. 

subscribing to public works, Vankaner was taken under direct 

management on the death of Banesingji in June 1881 on account of 

the minority of Gagubha who is now in his sixth year, Vd^nkaner 

is very picturesquely situated, and the chief has lately built a 

wall on the bank of the Machhu to protect the town from any 

inundation. The Luhjirs and locksmiths of Vankaner are very 

clever, and the locksmiths of this town are famous. Tho leather- 

workers too do strong work and Vankdner shoes are supposed to 

have excellent lasting qualities. There are many Moman^s in 

Ydnkiner who both cultivate and weave and are an industrious 

thriving class. The population of Vankaner according to the 

census of 1872 was 5552 and according to that of 1881 5531 souls. 

Vanod is a separate tribute-paying tdlukali of the Jhdlavad Vanod. 
district. The tdlukah consists of eight villages and the chief enjoys 
jurisdiction of the fifth class. The town of Vanod is about ten 
miles north of Mdndal, ten miles north-east of Dasdra, twenty miles 
north- north-west of Viramg^m, and eighteen miles north-north- 
east of Patri. The chief is a Muhammadan by religion and is styled 
Malik. The Vanod Maliks were originally Rdthod Rajputs and 
Bh^M of Jodhpur. They claim to be descended from Eathods 
Bhimji and Ajoji sons of Rav Chonda of Mandovar (this is the 
Jodhpur House). They came to Ahmadabad early in the reign of 
Ahmad Shah who married one of their daughters, and in consequence 
of this, and their adopting Islam, he granted to them the tdlukah 
of Vanod and the title of Malik in a.d. 1435. Vanod is said to 
have been founded by and named after the celebrated Vanraj Ohavada 
of Anhilpur Patan, and the shrine of his kuldevi (family goddess) 

Vanav Mata is situated close to the village. The population of 
Vanod according to the census of 1872 was 2459, and according to 
that of 1881 2691 souls, 

Vantliali, which is the principal town of the parganah of the 
same name, is situated about nine miles to the west-south-west of 
Jun^gad. It lies 21° north latitude and 70"' 80' east longitude. 

The name Vanthali is said to have been corrupted from the ancient 
name of this town, which was Vamansthali or the abode of Vaman, 

In the Vanthali Ransthambh dated Bamvat 1469 (Am. 1413) it is 
called Vamanpur. In the inscription in the Hfcivdv at the village of 
Dhandhusar it is called Vdmandham, but in the Kumarpal Charitra 
&c. it is called Vamansthali. It ^ was also ^ sometimes called 
Devsthali which name was corrupted into Dethali. The population 
of Vanthali according to the census of 1872 was 6056, and according 
to that of 1881 6529 souls, Vanthali is at present famous for its 
coppersmiths’ work, also its ironsmiths^ work and vessels &c. made 
by them and exported to the neighbouring towns and villages. And 
dhoUs, pachhedis and other cloths are woven here for native wear. 

The town of Vanthali is famous from ancient times. The Gimdr 
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Eaja was Yery generous and never refused charity to any one. 
V^man the dwarf went to Balisthdn and arrived when Bali Raja 
was distributing charity to the Brahmans during the performance 
of this sacrifice. Bali Raja was attended by the Daitya Guru* 
Shukr^charya. Shukr^charya perceived by his wisdom that 
Vaman was a god in disguise, and warned Bali Raja not to listen 
to his request. But Bali Rfija refused to deny the request of the , 
suppliant dwarf. V^man then asked for three paces of land, and 
Bali Raja assented. Bali R^ja was pouring water into the dwarf^s 
hand by way of confirming his gift, when Shukrfi^charya assuming 
an infinitesimal form entered the spout of the vessel from which 
Bali Raja was about to pour water in order to prevent the gift f: 
being confirmed, and no water issued. On this Bali Rdja pushed a 
blade of kusha grass up the spout to clear it. This pierced 
Shukr^charya^s eye and he fell out froin the pain and water flowed 
forth. To this day one«eyed people are called in jest Shukrdcharya. . 
But the gift was now confirmed. V^man then assumed a gigantic ’ 
aspect and at one stride covered the earth and at the second the . | 
heaven. He then said to Bali Raja, ^ Where shall I plant my third 
foot-step.’ Bali Raja recognizing his divinity offered his head humbly 
for the third foot-step. V^man then placing his foot on Bali Rajahs 
head thrust him down to P4tal of which country he made him king/ 
Vaman then consulted a Brd.hman named Garg whither he should 
build a city for his residence. Finally he selected the present site of 
Vanthali and founded a city there on the opposite side of the hill from 
Balisthdn, in the western portion of the Vastrdpath Kshetra. 
There is a temple of Vdman in Vanthali to this day. Vanthali 
appears to have been subject to the different lords-paramount 
of the peninsula until it fell into the hands of the Vdlas at the 
close of the Valabhi rule. Raja Rdm of the Vala tiibe is said 
to have married his daughter to Ohudachandra Ohuddsama of 
Thatha in Sind and to have bequeathed his rule to his son-in- 
law and the rise of the Chudasamds is ascribed to this time. 
Afterwards during the reign of Graharising Muli4j Solankhi 
urged thereto by the complaints of the pilgrims led an army against 
Graharising, who nniting with Lakha PhuMni of Outch withstood 
him gallantly. But after a severe contest Mkha PhuMni was slain 
near Atkot and his pdliyo or funeral monument stands there to this 
day. Graharising was taken prisoner, hut was afterwards released 
on promising not to molest the pilgrims to Somndth in future. 
Afterwards Vanthali seems to have fallen into the hands of a race 
of Rajputs who held it for several generations. They were related 
tp the V ^gheMs of Dholka. Jagatsing and Arising appear to have 
^ Mandlik I. of Jun^gad, and their 
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family hold Vantliali for about a century wlien Ra Mahipal 
reconquored it from Amarsing and Tejsing of tbis family, 
Vijayanand son of Arising contended with Bhan Jetliva at Bliu]:)ln‘at« 
palli (Bliumblili) . Afterwards when Sangan and Chamund ruled 
there it seems that their sister Jayataldevi had married Virdhaval 
Vaghela the chief of Dholka. He marched into Sorath to collect 
tribute and encamped before Vanthali, when there he thought he 
would send his wife Jayataldevi to her brothers to visit them and 
persuade them to pay handsome tribute. She went accordingly and 
told them Vira Dhaval’s demand. But the brothers were very 
enraged at their sister’s conduct and said, ^ You have come to persiuulo 
us to pay tribute lest we should fight with your husband and you 
would become a widow, but fear not for if your lord be slain we will 
marry you to a better than he.^ When Jayataldevi beard these 
insulting words she too was exceedingly angry and said, ^ I came not 
on my own account but from fear lest the house of my father should 
be utterly ruined by my gallant husband whom none can withstand.’ 
She then returned and told her husband what had happened. 
Virdhaval on this led forth his army and Sdngan and Ohainund also 
advanced to oppose him. A fierce contest ensued, but finally both 
Sdngan and Ohamund were slain and Virdhaval conquered and 
sacked Vanthali taking thence much spoil. After staying there si 
month he departed after installing the sons of Sangan and 
Ohdmund. Afterwards in 141 3 - 14 Ahmad Shdh of Gujarat marched 
against Vanthali, and laid waste the town. On this occasion eighteen 
Il4jkamars or princes fled and took shelter in Junagad to whicb 
town Ahmad Shah afterwards laid siege. About a mile to the 
south-east of Vanthali is the banian tree grove called Kapildshrama 
or abode of Kapil and it is believed that Kapil Muni formerly 
lived here. The shrine of Bhalai Shah is about’ half a mile to the 
north of Vanthali. It is said that Bhd^lai Shah was living at 
Bhens^n and that a small stream reached as far as the Bhensan 
village vicinity but no further. The Fir (or holy man) was seated 
in the river performing his ablutions and a woman near him was 
washing some clothes so that drops of dirty water fell on the PiFs 
clean garments. He begged of her to desist till he should have 
finished his ablutions, but she rudely refused and said, ^ Go away as 
far as you like and take your stream with you ; I shall not stir/ 
Bhalai Shffli then went off towards Vanthali and the stream 
followed him, and thei’e joined the river Ojhat. The Fir then 
performed his ablutions and afterwards took up his residence at 
Vanthali. There is an old palace of the Nawab’s at Vanthali called 
the 'NavMkho which has a carious secret passage connected with 
the road. Vanthali is more or less surrounded with rivers and the 
Ojhat, the tJben, and the Kdlvah flow through its lauds. The Kdlvah 
rises in the Ddtar hill at Jundgad and is .only in flood when much 
rain falls in the hills there, but while the flood lasts it is fierce. 
It is said that a Oharaniani was coming to JunAgad with liev babe 
in her arms during the I’ainy season. When she reached the town 
she found the K^lvah in flood, but ventured in and tried to ford the 
stream. She was however carried off her legs, and her child was 
washed out of her arms and drowned. She managed however to 
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Here she turned and cursed the stream 


reach the opposite bank, 
and said : 

The flood of the Kdlvah shall be as scanty as the rice given to 
ascetics in a cocoanut shell- 

There is a tradition that at one time certain Nagori Muhammadans 
who were thdnahddrs of Vanthali took independent possession of it, 
but they were soon driven out by the Fov/jdars of Jundgad. There 
is a long inscription in the Vinjaleshvar Mahddev temple at 
Vanthali, from which we learn that Kshemanand of Ymthali son 
of Arising and father to Vijaydnand married Premaldevi daughter 
of Yirdhaval son of Lavanprasdd the Solankhi of Patau. Yijayd- 
nand his son married a Edthor lady daughter of TJdal Rathor friend 
of the above Lavanprasad. Udal Esther had a son named Jaitra- 
sing who had a son named Bhimsingh. This Bhimsing is 
mentioned as being a friend of the great Yisaladev Yaghela of 
Anhilv^da P&tan. Bhimsing had a daughter named Minaldevi 
and her daughter was N%aldevi and she was the favourite Edni 
of Yijaydnand of Vanthali. By N%aldevi Tijayanand had two 
sons Arising and Tejsing, and two daughters Hiradeyi and 
TdrMevi Of these two daughters Hirddevi was married to 
Ldvanyadhaval of the Ohdlukya dynasty. At BLirddevi's death her 
mother Ndgaldevi placed her statue in the temple of Vinjaleshvar. 
From another inscription at Vanthali we learn that in Samvat 1346 
(a. d. 1290) Vijaydnand was the Mandleshvar or local chief of ,,' 
Vanthali, and that S4rangdev of Anhilvdda was lord paramount. 
The Patel of Vanthali by caste a Kanbi is named Lakhmid4s and 
is a very wealthy man. His father’s name was Ambo. There are 
many mango groves near Vanthali, the soil of which is very fertile. 
Vanthali the chief town of the mahdl of the same name, is but a 
small town ; it is situated about eighteen miles east of hTavdnagar, 
and by the 1872 census had a population of about 1308 persons. 
The population sank to 1249 in 1881 consequent on the famine of 
1878-79. 


Vara'ha Rup, commonly called V4hra Rup, is a temple sacred 
to Vishnu in his third incarnation when in the form of a boar he 
supported the world on his tusk, from the Daitya Hiranyaksha who 
was endeavouring to provoke him to combat. Vishnu was saving 
the world after it had been overwhelmed by a deluge beneath the 
ocean, and was pursued by Hiranyaksha who insulted him and 
tried to provoke him to fight. He refused to listen to the insults of 
Hiranyaksha until he had firmly established the world. He then 
fought with the Daitya and slew him. A small hamlet has sprung 
up round the temple. It is on the shore of the Indian Ocean about 
six miles east from J4farabad as the crow flies, and about fourteen 
miles south of R^jula. Var4ha Rup is in Jun4gad territory. The ■ 
population according to the census of 1872 was 72, and according to 
that of 1881 86 souls. 


1 Varal is about 22 miles south of Bhavnagar, and about the 
same distance south of Sihor. The population, which had reached 
I souls in , ^72, diminished to 871 in 1881 after thb 
, famhlt4'v^-;rl|‘ ‘ 
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very flonris'hing one, but it fell waste early in the ISth century, 
owing to the constant raiding and warfare of that time. It was not 
however suffered to remain waste long, and was repopulated. A 
battle was fought near this village between the forces of Nawdb 
Hamid KbAnji of Jundgad and Thdkor Vakhatsingji of Bhdvnagar 
at the close of the eighteenth century. And later on the Kdthis 
attacked Varal, but unsuccessfully. In a.d. 1838 Sddul TThaam , 
plundered Varal, but since then it has enjoyed an immunity from 
sucli attacks. 

Vartej is a spaall and flourisliing towHj situated on the banks 
of the M^leshvari river. It is at the point of Junction of the high 
road from Gogha to Dhandhuka and Bhdvnagar to Rdjkot. There 
is also a railway station here on the Bh^vnagar-Wadhw^n main 
line. ^ It is distant six miles from Bh^vnagar^ fifteen from Gogha, 
and eight miles from Sihor. There is a traveller's bungalow here. 
The river banks abound in fine mango plantations. There is a fine 
Jain dharmshdla, Vartej is mentioned in the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi as 
having formerly been a roadstead (bdrdh). In connection with this 
it is said that early in the 17th century a merchant of Vartej of the 
Kandolia Brahman caste lost large sums in trade, and finally his 
house caught fire and was burned down. Heartbroken with his 
losses he and his wife while yet living mounted the funeral pile on 
the 1st of the light half of Kdriih, Samvat 1674. A Sanskrit in- 
scription to this effect is to be seen in Vartej to this day. In this 
inscription Raval Shri Dhun^ji of Sihor is mentioned as the local 
ruler, and the losses of the merchant are put down at three lakhs 
of rupees. The town contains good dyers, blacksmiths, and shoe- 
makers. The population according to the census of 1872 was 2250 
souls, but decreased in 1881 to 2124 owing to the famine of 
1878-79. 

VaVdi (Dharvala) is a separate tribute-paying tdluJcah in the 
Gohilvad district and subordinate to the Songad station thdnah 
from which it is distant about eight miles to the north-west. It is 
about five miles south-east of Dhola Junction railway station. The 
idluJmh consists of the four villages of Vdvdi, Dharv41a, P^nchtaMv, 

, and Dedakdi. The Grdsids are Gohil Rajputs and BhiiyM of Mthi. 
The population of V4vdi according to the census of 1872 was 834, 
and according to that of 1881 495 souls. 

VaVdi (Va'ohia^ni) is a separate tribute-paying idluhah in the 
Gohilvad district subordinate to the Songad station thdnah from 
which it is distant about nine miles to the south-south-east. It is 
about eight miles south of Sihor and nine miles north-east of 
Pdlitdna. The tdluJcah consists of the two villages of Vdvdi and 
Limbardh^r. The Gr^si^s are Vdchdni Gohil Rajputs and Bhiyad 
of Bh^vnagar. The population of V^vdi according to the census of 
1872 was 199 and according to that of 1881 479 souls. 

VaVdi (Ra'jgar) is a Jun^gad village about nine miles east- 
south-east of Jetpur and about the same distance to the west-north- 
west of the Kh4,khria station on the Bh4vnagar-Dhor4ji railway. 
V^vdi is itself a station on this line, and is conveniently situated for 
the trade of the wealthy towns of Ranpur and Bhensdn under 
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and fourteen miles south-east of Gondal. Like most of the villages } 
m the interior of the province^ it first started into existence as a ne$ ^ 
or hamlet^ and is said to have been founded by one V^so^ a Bharvad ] 
or shepherd by caste near a large banian tree, whence the village j 
was called Yas^vad or Vasa^s Banian. Afterwards it became a j 
portion of the Ohudasama dominions, and is famous as having been | 
one of the few holdings granted by these chieftains. Ra Yika is | 
said to have been the cadet who received Yasavad in gras from . i 
Jmiagad and his race ruled here until the conquest of Sorath by the ' 
Gujarat Siiltdns. Under the Moghals Yasavad was the head of a ^ 
farganali and it is mentioned in both the Ain-i-Akbari and the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi. In the latter it is mentioned as having an inner 
forllct and as being the seat of a foiijddr {i,e, thdnahddr) and as 
having ninety-seven villages subordinate to it. There is a subter- 
raneous passage from the mosque which is outside the fort to 
the Bhamaria ktiva or well within the fort. The population of 
Yasdvad according to the census of 1872 was 8030, and according 
to that of 1881 2969 souls, 

Vaija'-HO-ITes is a separate tribute-paying tdhihah situated in 
the Und sub-division of the Gohilvad district and is subordinate to 
the Ohok ilidndh from which it is distant about two miles to the 
southward. The tdluhah consists of hut one village and the tdluhddrs 
are Kolis of the Khasia tribe. The population of Yaija-no-Nes 
according to the census of 1872 was 185, and according to that of 
1881 176 souls. Vaija-no-Nos is nine miles south-south-east of 
PdliMna and about twenty miles north of Mahuva. 

Vava'nia is a sea-port belonging to Morbi, situated in the Gulf 
of Outch. It is about ten miles south-west of Malia and twenty-four 
miles north-west of Morbi, with which town it is connected by a good 
made-road. Yav^nia is itself situated about four miles from its port 
or iandar^ which is on a small creek flowing into the Gulf of Outch. 

head-quarters of a separate mahdl or revenue sub- 
^ if -i^dulously fostered by the Barber; But it ^ - 
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remains small and will probably never be of xmicli importance. Chapter XIII. 
Thcro arc two tanks here called Vanchiasar and Modcisa respective- gtate<! aM Places 
ly. Salt is found in the adjacent Ran. The population of Vavania 
agreeably to the census of 1872 was 2000, and according to that of 
1881 1690 souls. The OutcliDarbar has some share in the customs 
of the port. 

Y ojalkotlia. Another famous place in the Gir is Vejalkhotha or Vejalkotua, 
Vcjalkot which is a height on the eastern bank of the Eaval river 
and flanked on one side by this river and on the other by the Surtali 
stream. It is entirely surrounded by these streams and other 
ravines save at the two gateways which lie north and south. The 
position is very strong and it was a famous stronghold for outlaws 
in ancient times. Near Yejalkotha on the opposite bank of the 
river Eaval is a small arched gateway of brick lying at the foot of 
Khabra hill and hence called the Khdbra Gate. It is evidently 
part of some very ancient building, Vejalkotha is said to have been 
named after Sarvaiya Veja who with Jasa, his brother, wero 
originally Grasids of Amreli. Expelled thence by the Muhammadans 
they settled Jasaat Jesar and Vejo at Hathasni in Una. Jealousy 
however sprung up between them and Yejo treacherously slew Jasa^s 
son Ranmal. Then fearing Jasa’s vengeance ho fled to the Gir 
forest and lived in this deserted stronghold. But Jasa pursued 
him, and camped at a spot now called after him Jasadhar. Hero 
Yejo, who was not aware of Jasa being so near, accidentally went 
while hunting a boar. When Jasa captured Yejo he put arms in 
his hands and told him to defend himself, but Yejo hung down his 
head and said that his guilt in treacherously slaying Ranmal forbade 
him to take up arms against EanmaEs father. On this Jasa slew 
him and this deserted fortress has ever since been called Vejalkotha. 

Others however attribute the founding of Vejalkotha to Yejal or 
Vinjal Y4ja. But the appearance of the place is even more ancient 
than Vinjal Yaja's time, and it probably was founded by dynasties 
anterior to either Sarvaiya Yejo or Vinjal Vdja. Yejo Sarvaiya’s stay 
there was enforced and temporary, so that though he may have taken 
shelter there it is not probable that he could have built it, Vinjal 
Vaja is much more pi’obable, only the buildings seem to date from 
at least A.n. 800 whereas Vinjal Y4ja could not have been anterior 
to the fourteenth century a.b. Until a more elaborate examination 
has been made of Yejalkotha, it will be difficult to assign it any 
accurate date, but it will probably be found to be certainly at least 
as old as a.b. 1000. 

Vekriais a separate tribute-paying under the L^khdpadar 

thanaJi, from which it is distant about eighteen miles to the 
westward. The tdluhah consists of but one village of Vekria, and 
the Gr^sids are K^tliis of the Y^a tribe. Yekria is about eleven 
miles south-south-west of Bagasra,and twelve miles south -south-east 
of M^nekvdda. The population agreeably to the cenps of 1872 
was 651, and according to that of 1881 770 souls* Yekria is situated 
close on the western side of a lofty roky ridge which runs for about 
eight or nine miles from north-west to south-west. About a mile 
north-east of Yekria this ridge is 1005 feet high, hut is highest at its 
south-east extremity close to the village of Ohdehai where it reach^ 
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1388 feet. The Shetranji river rises close to the foot of this 
rid<ye about a mile or two to the westward. After rounding the 
south-east end of the ridge it flows parallel to it in a north-easterly 
direction until about opposite to Vekria It then flows still more 
to the east and leaves the ridge. 

VeraVal is known in the Pur^ns as VeMvan or the forest of 
creepers^ but three other derivations are suggested^ one from Velakul 
a term used in old inscriptions for a small port. Thus in the 
inscription in the temple of Harsad Mata the words occur HurmuJ 
Velalml;, L e, in the port of Ormuz. Another is suggested from the 
tradition that Seldit Vdla married a wife from this part of the 
country and stayed here for a time afterwards his son Dlian Vdla 
succeeded him on the Talaja gddi, and his son Veravalji came 
hither and founded the village of Veraval. A third derivation is 
from Yilayasthal or ^ charming place.’ It has owed its origin to 
its celebrated neighbour Patau Somnathj and rose into notice as a 
port principally during the time of the Gujard^t Sultdns^ when and 
afterwards until superseded by Surat, it was the principal port of 
embarkation for Muhammadan pilgrims to the sacred cities of their 
faith. (It seems to have fallen waste at one time, for the Divan 
Eanchodji’s history tells us that Niamat Khan Lodhi held Patau 
Somnath and other places in from the Gujardt rulers and that 


and attacked Veraval, but after fighting for three days and nights 
was forced to depart after receiving the present of a horse. He 
also says that the Portuguese of Div made several fruitless attacks 
on Veraval. K^zi Shekh Midn of M^ngrol conquered Verdval in 
- about A.n. 1762 but in a short time it was wrested from him by 
Divan Amarji of Jun%ad. Still later on in A.n. 1787 Eana 
Sultanji of Porbandar conquered Veraval and retained it for two 
years but Nawab Hamid Khan of J un%ad reconquered this town 
in 1789 and since then it has remained in the possession of 
Jun^gad. In the temple of Harsad M4ta (classically Harsidh) is 
the celebrated inscription of Samvat 1320 this inscription is specially 
notable as recording the fact of a Muhammadan endowing a mosque 
iu this year. And it also bears four different eras, namely those 
of Vikram, Shd.liv^han, Valabhi, and Shri Sing, It is from this 
inscription that it was discovered that the ValabhiiSajni^ai commenced 
in A.n. 819 and that the Shri Sing era dates from A.n. 1113. The 
river Devka called in the Purd,ns Devika flows to the north of 
Veraval, and finally bending to the west, joins the sea near the 
J^eshvar temple. This place is called the Dani Baru. The J dleshvar 
Mahidev is situated by the sea shore on the northern bank of the Dani 
B4ru and derives its name from the wovi Jdl a net, as the legend 
relates how the fishermen of Eaja Ndbh^g accidentally caught 
Apastambh Eishi in their net and he indignant at the insult cursed 
them and their Ed,ja. Afterwards on their Eaja professing his sorrow 
f ( v and presenting the sage with a cow he was forgiven through the 
intercession of another sage LomashEishi, and the ling which had been 
adet^ by.the Eishi has; ever since been called the J^leshvar Mdhadev. 
^15^6 and attained ^Ivation and- 
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tlie fisli were restored to life and became immortal It is about two Chapter XIII* 
miles distant from Patan Somnath. and is a convenient port of call 
for steamers passing between Bombay and Karachi or Cutcb. But 
the sea is so violent on this coast after the middle of April that this Vbkaval, 
added to the fact that there is neither safe nor deep anchorage near 
the shore, prevents its being resorted to by any but local shipping 
of small tonnage. During the hot weather small l)oats making the 
shore from the mail steamer, which anchors about three miles out 
ar'C sometimes liable to be capsized. Small steamers come in some- 
what nearer. The late Nawab has spent some money in improving 
the port and erecting a light-house, but in truth without large 
expenditure it will never be anything but an indifferent port or 
roadstead. Vei4val is famous for its onions which are large and 
mild like Spanish onions, and are largely exported. It exports 
cotton, and imports grain, piecegoods, and timber. The population 
of Veraval according to the census of 1872 was 10,725 souls, but 
in 1881 had increased to 12,111 owing to increased briskness of 
trade. 

Vera’t, CMtrod, Kankal, &c., are old villages now deserted, Yerat. 
or else merely occupied by a few huts of Charans, Eaharis or other 
cattle grazers, but which evidently must once have been large and 
populous villages. Near Malia also are many waste sites with 
ancient paly as or memorial stones. These villages were probably 
once inhabited by Kathis who were driven out in the 14th century 
Samvat by Ra Khengar III. The most ancient of all of these was 
doubtless Kankai which was built of brick both the fort and the 
temples and houses therein. The temples of the Kankai M4ta 
and Kalika Mata are however built of stone, but they have both # 
probably been recently repaired. The temple of Kankai M4ta who 
is the tutelary goddess of the Kapol V4ni4s contains an inscription 
to the effect that it was restored in Samvat 1864 A.n. 1808 by Kapol 
V4nias Gandi Kika and Devsi Eaghunath. Kankdi is probably 
contemporaneous with Valabhi and other ancient towns and 
probably dates as far back as A.n. 500 if not older still. It is 
situated on the bank of the Sing4vda river about ten miles 
south of Visavadar. Chitrod is on the eastern bank of the river 
Hiran, and is also ancient but probably much more modern than 
Kankai. It is said to have been governed by a Raja named 
Hathising who was the ancestor of the tribes of Hatis. VieIt 
is about coeval with CMtrod and is supposed to have been ruled 
by the Ohdvada Rajputs, but this is a mere tradition. It is also 
called Verat-Nagri ; other ancient places in the Gir are Hiraniu 
probably the modern Talala where there are the remains of a masonry 
band yet visible. Ambat near Jamvala andGhatvad is surrounded 
by a singular excavation cut in the solid limestone. This was 
probably an irrigation channel The Bhim 0h4s in the eastern 
Gir near Chikal Koba seems to be a channel cut in the rock for the 
conveyance of water for irrigation or other purposes. The hamlet 
of Bhim-ka-Deval or Bhim’s temple is about fourteen miles east of 
Patan Somnath, and the temple is a fine and ancient one. Other 
noticeable places in the Girare Chhelna, Sfean, andMandor. Chhelim 
in the centre of the Gir, was no doubt formerly cultivated land, 
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Bumerons wells are to be found in its lands and it probably fell 
waste in tlie troublous times early in the 18tb century, and its lauds 
were overgrown with forest. Mandor where there are some 
Buddhist caves cut in the bank of a stream which joins the Hirau 
probably fell waste about the same time. It is about nine or ten 
miles north of Sutrapada and five or six north-east of Patan 
Somnath and must have been a fine and flourishing town. There 
are about six caves in the, bank of the affluent of the Hiran and one 
cave in the bank of the Hiran itself. The town of Mandor lies in 
the fork between the Hiran river and its affluent. The town was 
surrounded by a fort wall of cut-stone and had a handsome gate. 
It is said to have belonged to the Hatis. 

VicliaVad is a separate tribute-paying tdlukah in the Sorath 
district, and subordinate to the district officer. The tdkvhddrs are 
Majmudd;rs of the Gaikwar and Nagar Brahmans by caste. One of 
them exercises jurisdiction of the sixth class. VicMvad is situated 
about eight miles west of M4nikvada civil station, nine miles east 
of Bilkha, and eight miles north of Sarsai. The population of 
Vich^vad according to the census of 1872 was S88, and according to 
that of 1881 679 souls. 

Vichhia is a flourishing town belonging to Jasdan from which 
place it lies about fifteen miles to the north-east. It is fourteen miles 
west of Botid railway station, and ten miles west of P^lyM. It 
is situated on the northern bank of the Goma river. The town is 
surrounded by a wall and it is connected with Jasdan by a good 
made road. Vichhia is a good local market for molasses, ghi^ cotton, 
and grain. The principal traders are Vanias and Khojahs. The 
^ present chief of Jasdan has brought Vichhia to its present prosperous . 
state. He built the wall surrounding the town at a cost of £6000 
(Es. 60,000) and lent the traders £2500 (Rs. 25,000) free of 
interest to build themselves shops. The chief has a good residence 
at Vichhia and he is constructing a fine tank to the west of this 
town in order to irrigate the adjacent land. The population of 
Vichhia according to the census of 1872 was 1180, and according 
to that of 1881 2344 souls. 

Virpnr, the principal town of the chiefdom of Virpur Kharedi, 
is situated in the district and is situated on the highroad 

between Gondal and Jetpur about ten miles south-west of Gondal 
and eight miles north-east of Jetpur. The founder of the house was 
Bhanji brother of Jam Sat^ji and son of Jam Vibhoji I. He in 
A.D. 1635 received Kd^Hvad in appanage. His son Bharoji quitting 
K^lavad established himself in a subordinate position in the 
Muhammadan ihdnah of Kharedi, of which town the zemindars were 
K^this. Here he made himself very useful to the thdnahddr and aided 
that official so much in the expulsion of the Kathis that he was 
. granted a portion of their lands. His successors established 
themselves more firmly, and by farming the crown lands as well as 
;^djSfCent villages, and by assisting the tkdnahddrs in neighbouring ' 
'‘'"'"'"^ests obtained both , shares in such conquests and farms of the 
V iSiqkpji also baUed Bdvoji, the seventh generatiqijt 
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UianaMdr in about a.b. 1766.^ He also conquered Virpur and two 
other villages from the Kdtbis^ who had occupied that town on the 
dissolution of the Moghal power. After this conquest he made 
Virpur his capital^ and consolidated a tdluhah of thirteen villages. 
The present chief Suroji is the fifth from this Mokoji II. otherwis (3 
called Bavoji. The Virpur house are the earliest offshoots of 
Navanagar amongst the separate tribute-paying tdliMdrs. The 
Virpur chief exercises jurisdiction of the fourth class. He is a Jadeja 
Rajput and as above mentioned a cadet of Navanagar. There 
was it is said in ancient times a very large temple on the site 
of the modern town of Virpur^ but it was cast down by the 
Muhammadans, Large stones belonging to this temple are still 
dug up on its ancient site. There is also a large well with steps 
called the Minal Vav the building of which is attributed to 
Minaldevi the mother of Sidhraj Jayasingh, the renowned sovereign 
of Anhilvada Patan. The population of Virpur according to the 
census of 1872 was 1227 and according to that of 1881 1342 souls. 

Vithalgad is a separate tribute-paying tdluhah of the Jh41avdd 
district consisting of seven villages in all, three of which are 
scattered in other districts. Thus Rashnd,! and Pipalva are situated 
in the Grohilvad and Hadala in the Halar district. The ancient 
name of Vithalgad was V^ntu and it formerly belonged to the 
tdlulcah of Lakhtar, from which it was acquired by B^bdji Apdji 
the famous Gdikwar general in a.d. 1806. This general was a man of 
great prowess and political acumen, and he freed the tdluhah from 
debt and also checked the encroachments of the chieftains of 
Limbdi and Wadhwan. Bdbaji Apfiji fills a prominent place in the 
history of the latter part of the eighteenth and -especially of the 
commencement of the nineteenth century when in co-operation with 
Colonel Walker he brought the settlement of the Kdbhidwdr 
tdluhddrs^ tribute to a satisfactory conclusion. He is said to have 
been only once baffled, and this was by the notorious rievor 
Khachar Bhan of Bhadli who, not only escaped his pursuit, but fell 
on and plundered his baggage. The following couplet regarding 
this is well known throughout the province : 

Oh ! Baba, no one dares to take your goat even by the ear ; 

Yet Bhdn of Bhadli has eaten it hoofs and all. 

The tdluhddr usually resides at Baroda and the Agency have 
appointed a thdnahddr to administer the state jurisdiction, which 
he does as a third class magistrate, and hears civil causes up to £25 
(Rs. 250) in value. The tdluhddr has fifth class jurisdiction, but being 
non-resident, is unable to exercise it. Excellent rice is grown at 
Vithalgad in the low-lying lands there, which are in^ the rainy 
season much flooded by the rain water. Vithalgad is situated 
about eighteen miles north-east of Lakhtar and two miles east of 
Ohabli railway station on the Wadhwan extension of the B. B. and 
- O'. I. Railway, It is seventeen miles south-west of Viramgdm. 
The population of Vithalgad according to the census of 1872 was 
! 1161 and according to that of 1881 1278 souls. 
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west) o£ Eajkot^ eight miles east-north-east of Lodhika, and seven 
miles north-east of Mengni The tdlukddrs are Jadeja Rajputs and 
BhiyM of Rajkot. The tdlukah consists of the one village of Virv^v. 

The population of Virvav according to the census of 1872 was 188, 
and according to that of 1881 176 souls* 

VisaVadar, about twenty-five miles south-east of Jundgad, is 
situated to the north of the Gir forest, and used to be the head- 
quarters of the Harsnrka Kathis, who formerly enjoyed great 
possessions in these parts. The town is surrounded by a fort. The 
dimate and the water are both unhealthy. The river Popatri flows 
by Visavadar. Its water is supposed to be very prejudicial to health. 
There is a famous couplet regarding this : 

The Popatri says, I am shallow and flow beneath the earth ; 

First I cause people to take to their bed, and then I cause their stomach to 
swell. 

A swollen stomach is one of the symptoms of illness caused 
by drinking Gir water. The population according to the census 
of 1872 was 1029 souls, but decreased to 924 after the famine 
of 1878-79. Visdvadar is the chief town of a mahdl or revenue 
division, and a vahivatddr (or revenue official) and a first class 
magistrate have their head-quarters here. Six miles to the east of 
Visdvadar is the Hothalia hill wherein is the cave of Hothai 
Padamni, a famous character in local legend. She, when her ; | 
father was dying and her brothers flinched, vowed to avenge' him ' 
on his enemy B^manio Badshah (Jam Bdmanio?). She assumed 
man^s dress and armour and met with a Rajput, called Odha, who 
was also marching against Bamanio. Odha had been banished ' f 
from his country of Cutch by his brother Tamachi on a false; 
complaint from his wife Minalde, that Odha had outraged her 
modesty, the truth being that he had refused her advances. In' 
this strait he sought shelter with his cousin Visalde V%hela of 
Wadhwdn and observed that Yisalde mingled dust with his food, 
and on enquiring the reason, was told that it was because of the 
wrongs he had suffered from Bamanio Badshah. Odha and Hothai J 
performed many exploits together, and finally one day when 
Hothai was bathing alone in a tank, Odha accidentally went there 
and perceived that she was a woman. Then Odha married Hothai 
and she resided in this cave in the hill now called after her name. . 
Here she bore him two sons named Jakhro and Jesal, After 12 
or 14 years spent thus, Odha felt home-sick and begged Hothai to 
accompany him to Cutch. She said, ^ It is not advisable that we 
should go thither, nevertheless if you wish it I will accompany 
you on condition that you will never divulge that I am Hothai 
Padmini/ He promised her and they returned to his village. 
Her sons were so brave and gallant that they slew a lion which had .. 
much annoyed the village. The villagers then inquired who his ; < ’ 
wife was to have borne such gallant sons. Odha at first hesitated, " 
but finally, when pressed, confessed that she was Hothai Padmmi.^n 
^ When he returned home Hothai reproached him for what he had ; 
done, and taking Jesal with her returned to her cavOi^ Odt^ ^ 
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Jaklaro^s wedding day if he would light a piece of incense which 
she gave him and think of her. When Jakhro was married^, he 
lighted the ^ incense, and immediately Hothal appeared bringing 
with her his son J esal J esal was married also at the same time as 
Jakhro, and after the marriage, departed alone for the cave. Odha 
followed her at a little distance, until she entered the cave, but 
when he arrived there he found her not and it is conjectured that 
she was an Apsara who had displeased Indra and had thorefoi’e 
been banished from svarga until she should have taken on her a 
human incarnation and married a mortal. Now that her sons 
were married, her earthly mission was accomplished, and she was 
caught up to heaven. Odha remained till his death seeking and 
lamenting for Hothal, Her cave is called Hothal Padmini s cave to 
this day, and the hill also is called the Hothalio. 

VisaVa'ra is situated about a mile from the seashore on tlie 
Kindri creek and about eleven miles north-west of Porbandar. 
There is a group of temples here to the east of the village which is 
called Mul Dwdrka. There is also an old well called the Gnjin Vav 
said to have been built by Visa Bhagat who gave his name to the 
village. There is an illegible inscription in this well. The imports 
and exports by sea in 1 881-82 were of the value of Rs. 61 and Es, 1505 
respectively; but nothing was either exported or imported in 1882-83. 
The population was 1016 in 1872, and inoi'eased to 1058 by 1881. 
There is a short inscription in the temple of Shri Sidhnath liere, 
dated Samvat 1262 ( a . d , 1206) to the effect that Eanshrising Shri 
Vikraditya caused this image of Ran Shri VikrjlmMitya to be 
made. 

Wadliwa'll city is situated on the southern bank of the northern 
Bhogivo river, which is usually called the Wadhwan Bhogavo, to 
distinguish it from the southern or Limbdi Bhogavo river. Of 
these two rivers, the southern Bhog^ivo in the ^ rainy season ^ after 
pouring its waters into the great marsh (which is a continuation of 
the Nal) east of Mitdpur and Parnala, is joined there by the waters 
of the northern Bhogdvo and the Bhddar rivers. This marsh is 
drained by three streams one called the Omkar river and two 
others, one of which retains the name of Bh^dar while the other is 
called the Dh5.ri. All of these eventually fall into the Gulf of 
[i Cambay. Of these the Oinkdr river drains the marsh on the north- 
east, and the Dhari and Bhadar on the south-east. Wadhwan city 
is a fortified town, and the chief^s palace (an imposing looking 
building when seen at a distance) occupies a commanding position in 
the southern portion of the town. Wadhwan is a state e^rcising 
second class jurisdiction and possessing thirty -one villages. For the 
most part the soil of the tdluhah is black and fertile, but there are also 
sandy patches, as well as gorddu or reddish soil, which is somewhat 
inferior to the black soil or Jcardl, There is one peculiarity about 
the water of Wadhwan, though it applies to the greater part of 
JhalavM. It is this that water found at any depth is brackish, and 
if used for irrigation though one excellent crop is produced, the land 
becomes afterwards so salt that it has to be left fallow for 
; before it will produce even an ordinary rain crop. It is divided loi 
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WadE-wdn city according to tbe census o± lS/2 was l/,oaJ, and 
according to that of 1881 16,968 souls. Of these about nme-tenths 
arnindus and one-tenth Mnsalmdns. There are 900 houses of 
BrdSnans principally Audich and 1000 houses of Vanias mostly 
Dal and Visa sLimalis. The wealthiest of these two siAdmsions 
is the Visa Shrimdli. At Wadhwdn city is a station of the Bhaynagar 
Wadhwan Eailway. m is a great local centre of the cotton trade, 

and has a wealthy population settled there who engage largely m 
todeand commirce. A large import traders carried on here in 
Sin,< 7 M,andcloth stuffs. Excellent country soap is manufactm-ed 
here and used throughout the peninsula _ and is also exported to 
Guiarat. 'Native saddles and horse furniture generally are made 
here, and are of some little local fame. The stone-otters and 
quarrymen are skilled workmen inferior to th^e of Halvad and 
Dhrdngadra alone, t^adhwan city was founded m very ancient 
times, so far back indeed that the following duho or couplet is 
said resrardin^ it and Vala ; 
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represented as a subordinate of Mabipdl Dev. It is difficult to 
say who this Mahipal Dev could have been, but if the name be 
not a complimentary title of one of the later Valabhi kings, it may 
have been the real or family name of a hitherto unknown successor 
of the 6th Siladitya. Possibly, too it may have been the name of one 
of the VaMs of Vanthali, and we know that in more mordern times 
the name of Mahipal was a favourite with the Junagad Chuddsam^s, 
the successors of the VdMs of Vanthali. Ohapa race to which 

Dharnivarah is said to have belonged, was probably the “ ‘ 

or Ohavada, which notoriously ruled in the vicinity, 

Wadhwan fell into the hands of the Solankhis of Patau who 
Lords paramount of both Grujarat and the peninsula. Their groat 
^military road was constructed from Viramgam towards Jumlgad 
(in suppression of the old circuitous road through the coast belt 
which led by Gogha and Una to Somnath Patau and DwMca) in 
order to overawe the Yadav Chudasama chieftains of Junagad, 
and at the same time make the route shorter to the sacred fane of 
Somnath. The main difficulty was to obtain supplies of water and 
to provide fortified camps, adhwdn was one of the latter and the 
remains of hunds or water receptacles have been discovered in the 
river-bed which are attributed to Sidhrdj Jayasing. T his g reat 
road passed through Jhinjhuvada, Wadhwdn, Sdela, Dhandhalpur, 
'idS/la, Chob^ri, Sardiir, Gondhal, Virpur and Jetpur to Junagad. 
Finally Wadhwan was bestowed in later times on a branch of the 
VagheMs who were dispossessed by the Muhammadans at an early 
period. And from fche time of Ahmad Shdh a strong tJmiali wm 
always kept here as being an important point whence to dominate 
the peninsula. There are three exceedingly interesting and valuable 
Persian inscriptions in Wadhwan, two of the time of Ahmad 
Shah, and the third is in the PMa mosque^ in the town and is dated 
Sursan 849 corresponding to A.n. 1448 in the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad II. Ghei^s-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din son of Sultan Ahmad I. 
Of the two inscriptions of the time of Sultdn Ahmad, one 
originally belonged to a mosque within the Darb^r enclosure, but 
now used for a gi’anary. It now lies loose in the P^da mosque. 
This one has the date Sursan 840 corresponding to A.n. 1489, and 
mentions that the builder of the mosque was Malik Muhammad bin 
Malik Musa in the reign of Ndsir-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din-Abul Fateh 
Ahmad Shah. The other inscription on a loose slab somewhat 
broken is also in the P4da mosque but it only mentions the fact of 
the mosque having been built in Ahmad Sh^Fs reign. There is 
another very interesting old Gujarati inscription recently discovered 
at Wadhwan during excavations of the old palace foundations dated 
Vikram Samvat 1613 A.n, 1556 in the reign of SuMn Ahmad II. of 
Gujarat as follows : 

1 This mosgue is built near the Bboirdpa where the remams of many oM Jain 
temples and images are frequently found. These temples are said to have originally 
b^n 500 in number, and to have been founded by a“Modh V^nia named Pdjo. An 
image of Neminith the Jain Tirthanfcar bearing an lascription dated Samvat 139 
(prcmably 1139) mentions that it was established on the third of the light half of the 
„ month of VaisMbh in the above mentioned year, in the Bdja Vasahika by Eatandevi, 
! ; wife of Yohora Munj^, son of Yohora Deda, descendant of ^eth F^ja of Modh race. 
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ia the year 1613 after Yikram, according to tlie d naiavatli 
calculation in the victorious reign of Pdtshah Shri Ahmad. Froiii 
Hazrat Suliman Khan being deputy of Shri Itmet Khaii^ Aliodi^ 

Mir Shri Hazabar. Malik Amal Hav41im» Mustdphal Malik 
being the chief men (of the kingdom) to the Lord of Shri Rangola 
(or Rangvala) of the pargo/tia of Wadhwan Ra Shri Arisalji, 
Sangan being the chief man. Mir Abdul Halim, son of Abdul 
Hasan, being Bakhshi of Wadhwan. Desai A'sa and the Patel and 
Talati. To wit whatever mje is due from thejp«JSci/i5a^ of the above- 
mentioned town both Kotias and TaUvias, this shall be spent by 
the Talavias on the TaUv (tank) and the Kotias on the Kot (fort). 
Whoever shall infringe these stipulations let it be to the Hindu 
as the oath of the cow and to the Musalmdn as the oath of the 
pig. This has been granted in the presence of Desai Bliulav, 
son of Shavji and Jasa son of Bhanji. If any one act contrary 
to this to him be the Gadhya Gal. 

Beneath are carved two donkeys. 

This inscription shows the origin of the Kotia and Talavi Kolis^ 
and that they were originally pasditds holding lands, the income of 
which they were bound to expend on the forts and tanks of the 
places near which their holdings were situated. After the 
Muhammadans Wadhwan fell into the hands of the Jhal^s of Halvad 
who have retained it ever since. During their rule Wadhwan was 
usually given to the heir to the gddi in Jivdi. Wadh%van is famous 
for being the place where Ranik Devdi queen of Ra Kheng4r of 
Jundgad committed sati when brought thither captive by Sidhraj 
Jayasinghj who had slain^ not only her husband^ but her two sons* 
Ranik Devdi could not forgive Sidhraj the slaughter of these boys, 
and mounted the funeral pile in the Bhogavo river opposite 
Wadhwdn, after cursing their slayer. Her fdliyo, or memoiiah 
stone, still stands on the city or southern bank of the xdver in 
memory of her death. It is placed in a temple of some architectural 
pretensions. The Wadhwfo Jhalas are sprung from Prathiraj the 
eldest son of Raj Ohandrasingji of Halvad who came to Wadhwan 
in the beginning of the I7th century A.i>. and endeavoured to 
obtain the assistance of the thdnahdctr against his father. The 
thdnahddr did not operate. actively against Ohandrasingji, but he 
suffered Prathiraj to reside there. PrathirAj aided the thdnahddr in 
several daring exploits prominent among which was the sack of 
SMani, but afterwards he became headstrong and impatient of 
control, and plundered imperial treasure. After this ho was 
imprisoned and sent to Ahmadabad where he died in confinement 
But his two sons Sultdnji and Rajoji took shelter with the Rav of 
Bhadli, and as Amarsingji a younger brother of Prathiraj had 
succeeded to the gddi of Hajvad, and was moreover suspected of 
having assisted the imperial servants in confining Prathiraj, they went 
into outlawry against Mm,. Finally Rajoji, the second son in about 
1630, established himself at W^adhwan though in a subordinate 
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position to the fMnahddr of whom he was a service tenant. Eajoji 
however served the thanaJidar loyally^ and thus established himself a. 
firmly and made himself exceedingly useful ; he died in a.b. 1643 
and was succeeded by his son Sabalsingh I. who was an equally 
gallant warrior and was sent with the viceroy Mohobat Khan to Surat 
in A.B. 1663^ when that nobleman proceeded thither after the 
plunder of that town^ by the Maratha chieftain Shivaji. On his 
return he occupied himself principally in taking farms of villages 
and amongst others farmed the village of Anindra, and is mentioned 
in an inscription of Samvat 1721, corresponding to a.d. 1665, in a 
well at that village, Sabalsingh is said to have been assassinated by 
bis younger brother XJdayasing inA.n. 1666, Udayasing however 
died in A.n. 1681 and was succeeded by his son Bhagatsing. Now 
Eajoji the founder of the house had four sons Sabalsing, 
mentioned above who succeeded him and was assassinated as 
described, Udayasing who murdered and succeeded Sabalsing 
aforesaid, Bhavsingji who left Kathiawar as a child in his father’s 
"lifetime and resided at Idar, the chief of which place was his 
maternal uncle. Here he resided till he was grown up, when he 
married a daughter of the chief of Sdvar in Mdlwa and remained 
there. His son Madhavsing distinguished himself so much at 
Savar that his aunt feared he might one day dispossess her children. 
She accordingly begged her husband to expel M^ldhavsing, hut 
her husband would not consent. At last the matter came to 
Madhavsing’ s ears and ho left Savar for Bundi. Here he speedily 
became a most influential person and attained the rank of commander 
of the Bundi forces. In A.i>. 1682 he received the fief of Nanta. 
On the death of the E^ja of Bundi shortly after, he entrusted his 
son to the care of Madhavsing who agreeably to his request carried 
on the state affairs as well as the charge of the minor for several 
years. But he incurred the jealousy of the Bundi Etoi, who feared 
that his influence might be prejudicial to her son, and she directed 
the Arab and Sindhi troops to attack his house. Madhavsing 
repelled his assailants, but considering that it would he disloyal 
to fight against his own ward’s mother, he left Bundi and proceeded 
to Kota, the E^ja of which place welcomed him gladly, and advanced 
a mile or two from his capital to meet him. At Kota, as at Bundi, 
MMhavsing distinguished himself by excellent service. This 
MMhavsing had four sons, Madansing who succeeded his 
father at Kota, and it was his grandson the famous Ji^iimsing who 
founded the principality of Jhflera Patan, which became a separate 
state under his descendants Arjansing, and Abhesing; these 
two brought an army from Kota and killed Bhagatsing^ in the 
Darhar of Wadhw^n, and divided the country between them in 
Am. 1707. Arjansing retaining Wadhw4n of which he became sole 
master, expelling the thdnahddr, while Abhyesing took the Ohuda 
parganuh. After these conquests the fourth son of the aforesaid 
Madhavsing, named Mansingji, joined his brethren and received 
Jhamar and other villages, MansingjPs descendants still inherit the 

^ The descendants of this Bhagatsingji enjoy the entire village of Latuda in 
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separate tribute-paying states of 
S ako tie vin4e of uider 

of tiis M«i»Tsi»g meationea f 
JMMs. Arjansmg died in_ a.d. 1 and _ 
daughter of Hdda Amarsingp, burned wi& 
Skbalf ofSfemi;azi, Samw4 1795, Shahe m. 
A D 1739. Her memorial stone is not far fro^ 
and is honoured as that of the Hddi mother. W 
the houses of Wadhwan or Ohnda are married, it 
bride and bridegroom to come and pay them n 

mother. This place when 

ground, of tlio corpses of ij 
was an intelligent raler 
engage in useless wars. 

N^g-lsfes to tliis state. 

wlio received Vana^ 
received Dudlirej and Tuva 
and Vddla; and Kashidj*' 
these four are now J 
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It was in Ms time that V anKaner ceaea 

- * ‘ ' an sing was succeeded in A.i>. 1739 by Ms 

onti fiabalsins' He had also four other sous. Sarddrsing 
eldest son S_ahalsmg. Mandbhdi who, 

' RdmobMi who^ received Kherdli 

ji^ who received Gundidli and B^la. All 
separate tribute-paying tdlukaJw. Sabalsing 
iirwho resided at Ndg-Nes during his father s 
Ednpur unsuccessfully in A.D. 1734. In revenge fortius Ddmdji 
G^£vdr attached Ndg-Nes and took Sabalsing a pnsoner to Baroda. 
He remained there in captivitjr for three years, and 
on his father’s death and on his agreeing to pay a fi^. Sabdsmg 
died in A D. 1765 and was succeeded by his son Ohandrasmg]i, 
commonly known as Chaud^hdi S^a,lsing had two other ^ 
Ldkhdii to whom he^gave Varod, Ugal, and Kariani, Pdteb^i 
who received Eajpur, Anindra, and the waste site of Saikda. These 
are now both separate tribute-paying tdlulcahs. 

Chandrasingii is said by Kinloch Forbes in the Ms Mala (from 
which I quote the following) to have been at feud with Limbdi : 

‘A Lohdna of the village of Memka 
/ bullock-load of pulse, which ia ' 

in the Bhdl country, near I ^ 

Grdsia of Eozku, whose^name 
daughters to a < 
that house. ' 
thatyldZa of ^youra 
go to one jhdh,.' 
angry, he beat 


II ,, near Wadhwdn took a 

Kdthidwdr they call Jhdlar, to Eozkn 
Dhandhuka, to sell it. The Ohudisama ; 
) was Mepji, had married one of his 

a Jhdla bridegroom, but was nevertheless at feud with 

He said leeringly to the Lohdna, ‘What is the worth of 
1 ?’ The Lohdna answered, ‘A hundred EAaZids® 
s.’ When the Chuddsama heard tha,t, he was very 
angry, he 'beat the Lohdna, took his bullock from bim, and turned 
Mm out of the village. The Lohdna went to complain to his prince 
Ohandrasingji, Edja of Wadhwdn. The Edja enquired w^t the 
value of the bullock and its load was, and paid the Lohdna the sum 
he named, but determined in his own mind that he would some day 


* ThiA KasMiji or Karsaiising murdered J im TamdcM of Navtogar at 
toUgafcxon of Moji of PardhAn. Ou this account there was ill-feelmg betw 
4?a:^&^ar and WadhwAa till the time of the present JAm SAhib Vibhoji, when 

* inhs^Mtols of the BhAl« ^ , . 
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or other he quits with the chief of Rozku» Now the Ohudasama 
had a village called Morsiu. Thither went Chandrasingji soon 
after with two thousand horsemen. He plundered the village, 
piled the wood of the houses upon carts, and set oS homewards. 
Mepji^s sons Labhabhdi and Eamd,bhdi went to their brother-in- 
law, Hurbhumji Raja of Limbdi and told him of their feud with 
Wadhwan, and of what they had suffered on account of it. 
Hurbhumji set out to their aid with seven hundred horse and eight 
hundred foot, and took with him Bhagvdnbhai the G^ikw^rs 
lieutenant, who was at Limbdi at the time, at the head of a body 
of twelve thousand horse which he had brought into the province. 
The allies halted for the evening on the banks of the river Bh^dar, 
and as they had a number of guns with them, they determined to 
defend the passage against Chandrasingji. The Riija of Wadlnvdn 
meanwhile came up, and pitched his camp near them. He thought 
that it would be now impossible for him to carry off his booty, and 
that his honour would be lost if even a single cart were left behind ; 
so he set the whole on fire. At three o^clock in the morning, 
Chandrasingji rose and took the ^red cup.’ He felt sure that 
he should be slain in the fight that was about to ensue, so he drank 
Ganges water, put a leaf of the sacred basil tree in his mouth, and 
assumed some coral ornaments,^ When he was ready an Arab 
JamMar in his service, whose name was Gorimbho, came to him 
and said, ' Thd-kor, if it seems good to you, I will attack their guns 
with my five hundred Makranis, while you charge their main body. 
Or, if you please, I will charge them in the centre while you take 
their guns/ Chandrasingji thought the first plan best. He 
dismounted from his horse and took a sword and shield. One of 
his chiefs came to him and dissuaded him from fighting on foot, 
but the Harbor replied, ^ Is there any hope of surviving now ? ’ 
The chief answered, ^ Sire ! that is in the hands of the Supreme 
Being. May Baburo Kul Lev and Shakti Devi protect you ! 
But while you yet have a horse, what need is there for fighting on 
foot ? ’ In this way he persuaded him to remount, and the rest of 
the horsemen having also mounted, they moved off to attack the 
enemy. Meanwhile Gorimbho Jamad^r was advancing against the 
guns with his five hundred infantry. The guns were charged with 
round shot and placed at the edge of the opposite bank over the 
river. The ai-tillerymen fired as quick as they could, but the 
Jamdddr’s men had already got down the bank into the bed of the 
river, and the balls went over their heads. The Jamdddr immediately 
attacked the gunners, who fled, leaving their pieces in his possossion. 
Meanwhile Chandrasingji charged the main body of Hurbhumji’ s 
troops, and they, discouraged by the flight of the gnnners:^ turned 
and fled also. Hurbhumji escaped to Limbdi, pursued all the way 
by Chandrasingji who killed about fifty of his horsemen. 

. When the battle was over, the Gdikwar’s lieutenant, 
Bhagvdnbh^i, sent an officer with a silver rod to claim the guns 
as his master’s property, Chandrasingji said that he had not been 
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Chandrasingji died in A,m 1778, The only stain on Ms memory is 
the conduct of his uncle Mdnabhai to the loyal Jamaddr G-orimbho 
: who so distinguished himself in the fight on the Bhadar. The Arabs 

were in arrears and began to get clamorous for their pay and to 
: create disturbances and they pressed Manabhai^ who had brought 
them from Bhuj, for their money. Mandbhai begged them to 
accompany him to Bhuj where he would defray their arrears. 
Accordingly they accompanied him on his way thither and reached 
Vdnkaner. Here the Arabs began to press their own Jamaddr 
Gorimbho for payment. He enquired for Mandbhd-i and discovered 
■ that the latter had given him the slip and sneaked back again. 

The Jamd/dar considering his honour to be compromised drowned 
l himself in the PdMlia stream near Vankaner. On this the^Arabs i ,, 

dispersed. But though Mdn4bh^i returned safe to Wadhwan, the ‘ 
[ , hards have branded his name to everlasting infamy in the following , ^ 

couplet ; 

I . " Thou should’st have done something. Oh fortunate one, 

it, When he cast himself into the water, i' I 

' When Gorimbho was drowningj }'{■! 

' You should have died yourself. Oh Mdnra. x i 

I I This Mfoabhdi as mentioned above enjoyed the villages of % 

'p Dudhrej and Tuva. After his base desertion of Gorimbho the 

aifairs of Manabhai never prospered and his four sons were killed. 

Chandrasingji was succeeded by his son Prathiraj, who was only 
nineteen years of age at his accession (a.d. 1778). He and his 
mother Vdgheli Kushal Hunvar, a daughter of the Pithdpur house, 
erected a monument or chhairi to Chandrasingji which bears the 
date Samvat 1835, Shah 1700, on the fifth of the dai’k half of 
Mdrgshirsh Prathir^j who is familiarly called P£th4bhai was a 
great favourite with all his subjects. As gallant as his father he 
plundered his enemies, while none dared to molest his domains. 

; Prom his feats of axnns he was called Pathd,bhai Jangdo or Pathabhai 

the warrior. Many stories are told of his exploits, such as that he 
carried off the washermens clothes from the Sabarmati river at 
^ Ahmadabad, and levied contributions far and wide. He repulsed 

/ two attacks of Harising of Limbdi also, who prosecuted the feud 

mP of his father. But in A.i). 1805 a foolish war broke out between 

St Wadhwan on the one side and Limbdi, Dhrdngadra, Saela, and 
■ Ohuda on fte other. But Wadhwan had the aid of their BMyid* 

;r of the K^this, and though it suffered terribly, still did not 

'■ * Colonel Walker says ; ‘ _ i’ ::|1 

. ‘This war arose from the ridiculous circumstance ' of a party of 

Dhr^ngadra horse having taken a goat from a shepherd, for which 
offered^ to pay, but the shepherd went and complained, and a 
' party of Wadhwan people took the flesh of the goat from the 

• ' horsemen .while they were preparing to cook it. This produced 

il Y; Y' ■ ■ ^ ' * ’ - 


aware that that was the case, ana rnar rne iieuuenano uuguu come 
for the gunsj or that he -would himself send them. The Mardtha 
horsemen came for the guns and took them away^ and Bhagvdnhhai 
^ ' while Chandrasingji returned home to 
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retaliation from Dhrangadva ; one outrage provoked another^ the 
Limbdi Eaja was implicated in the quarrel ; nor was it settled until 
every village of the Wadhwan consisting of upwards of 

sixty, was laid waste save four, and the walls of Wadhwan itself 
breached. The other tdlukahs suffered in proportion.^ 

The above story is given in detail by Kinloch Forbes in the Ras 
Mala.^ Finally peace was made in a.d, 1806, and shortly after, 
Prathiraj died. He was succeeded by his son Jalamsingji who 
was then only a year and a quarter old. 

Jalamsingji being a minor, his mother Bairaj conducted the 
affairs of the state, and in a.d. 1807-8 Colonel Walker concluded 
the tribute settlement of the Kathiawar chieftains. The Wadhwan 
tribute was fixed as follows : 

Peshwa’s share ... ... Rs. 25,922 8 0 

Jun^gB>d. zortalabl ... ... „ 2682 0 0 

Ahmadabad ... ... ••• ,, 87 0 8 

Rs. 28,601 8 8 

In addition to this a certain amount is paid to the British 
Government as tribute for the villages held by Wadhwan in the 
Ahmadabad district. Bairaj now repaired the town walls and 
devoted her attention tov^ards repopnlating the villages laid waste 
in the recent hostilities, and in appeasing old fe ads. Jalamsing 
never made much of a figure and died in 1827, and was 
succeeded by his only son Rajsingji, who like his father was but 
an infant of a year old on his accession to the gdd% he having been 
born in 1826. Baintj conducted the affairs of the state 
during the minority of Rdjsingji as she had done in the time of 
Jdlamsing. But in 1832 a dispute occurred between BajirAj 
mother of Rajsingji and Bairaj, as to who should exercise the 
right of guardianship over the minor, that is in effect to say, who 
should wield the entire power of the state. Finally, B^jirdj ousted 
her rival who took shelter at Dhrangadra, and settled herself 
triumphantly at Wadhwan, 

Although there was at this time a Political Agent on behalf of 
the British Government at Rdjkot, he did not interfere further 
than by placing an oflSLcial at Wadhwan with instructions to keep 
the peace. Bairaj endeavoured in vain to obtain an order to oust 
her rival, and after staying some time in Rajkot in the vain hope 
of procuring Agency interference in her favour, she retired sullenly 
to Dhrangadra. And seeing that the Agency did not seem inclined 
for active interference, she resolved to oust her hated idval by force 
of arms. With this view she had kept the town garrison in her 
pay and had flattered and cajoled the mercantile population. Now 
collecting a large body of Jats and mercenaries, she mai'ched on 
Wadhwan and effected an entrance into the city in 1833; and 
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ail. WadEwan, and after staying a sliort time at Latlii and Limbdi took 
Places residence at Wadkwdn in a subordinate position, B^iraj 

^ ® * on the other hand was supreme at 'Wadli'wan until her death in 
1851. 

Eajsingji amongst other wives married hTaniba of Khevalia, a 
Morbi BhayM^ and by her had a son named Ohandrasingji who was 
born in 1841. Naniba died when Gbandrasingji was about three 
years of age. As a dispute arose between B^jiraj and Bairaj as 
to who should take charge of him. Government with a view to 
protecting him from these two ambitious women, placed him under 
the charge of Eajsingjys mother Bonjiba, who was called the 
Eathor Ma, and a residence was allotted to her at Nag-Nes. 
Ohandrasingji married B^jirdj, daughter of the present Thakor 
Jayasingji of Dhrol. This lady and her mother were at that time 
on bad terms with the Dhrol chief, and were residing at the court of 
the Palitana chief who was maternal uncle of Bajiraj and brother of 
her mother. Thakor Pratdpsingji married Bajiraj to Ohandrasingji 
from Pilittea in 1857. But this lady, showing much spirit and 
influence over her husband, died young as has been unhappily 
the custom, in the house of Wadhwan. Ohandrasingji then 
married Majiraj of Boru, a Vdghela holding undei" Dholka. She 
gave birth to Dajir^j the present chief in 1861, and to K^ubha his 
brother in 1863. Ohandrasingji died in 1862 under somewhat 
suspicious circumstances. 

In 1874 the indomitable Bajiraj again endeavoured to obtain 
possession of the Thikor Eajsingji. She got up an English 
barrister and attorney and actually managed for a time to get 
Eajsingji in her power. But the intrigue was cut short by the 
interference of the Agency, and Bajiraj’s schemes again failed. 
Shortly afterwards in 1875 Eajsingji died and was succeeded by 
Ohandrasingjfs son Ddjir^j. During the minority of Dajiraj the 
state was managed by Goveimment till 1881 when Dajiraj was 
entrusted with the sole administration of the state. The present 
Thakor Dajiraj and his younger brother Kalubha were both educated 
at the Eajkumar College at Eajkot, Dajiraj visited in 1883 
England and other parts of Europe with Mr. Warden the Assistant 
Political Agent. 

At the village of Anindrais a well with an inscription, stating it 
to have been built in A.n. 1665, Samvat 1721, by V%hela Bhanji the 
son of Lakhmanji, the son of Khetoji, the son of Sidulji, the son of 
As;4ji, the son of Jodh^ji, the son of Shrimdl Eana of the royal race 
of Bhaliyaj[Eajkul Bhaliya), his mother being daughter of Naranji 
the son of Bhav4nji, the son of Eana Shri Mdngoji. Though it 
does not appear of what place the Y%hela was a resident nor of 
what family was this E4na Shii Mango ji, yet the expression Eajkul 
Bhdliya is interesting from its similarity to the word Balhara. It 
. means no doubt of the royal race of the Bhal country, which was 
, , essentially a V %hela district . There is an ancient well in Wadhwan 
/ the M4dhav hearing the date Samvat 1350, A.n. 1294, 

“ g to hate be^n built by a Nagar Brahman whose statue 
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13 to be gathered that he was son of Shri SUm but his own name 
IS not distinct. His wife was daughter of Shri SMul and was also < 
a h(apr by caste. Report attributes this well to MMhav the " 
minister of Vaghela Karan Ghelo the last of the Anhilrada sovereims 
There is yet another more ancient inscription in the well knowi^ 
as the Ganp Aay dated Sammt 1225, a.d. 1169, but the only 
words legible are ‘the braye warrior Shri Vijaya.’ The images in 
the Jam temples which were buried in the earlier Muhammadan 
times and haye since been dug up and installed in their present 
shrines bear dates about this period. 

Wadhwa'n Camp or Civil Station is situated about three 
miles west of Wadhwan city and sixty-six miles north-east of Raikot 
and^ 104 miles north-north-west of Bh4ynagar. It is connected 
with Ahmadabad and Bombay by the B. B. and 0. I. railway with 
Bhaynagar by the Bhaynagar- Wadhwan railway, and with Rdikot 
by an excellent bridged road and with Dhr4ngadra by a fair made- 
road. The ground on which the station is built is leased from the 
WadhwdnDarMr and Dudhrej Gr4si& respectiyely for an annual 
rent of Rs. 22o0 to Wadhwan, and Rs. 250 to Dndhrei. There is a 
good market or hazdr in the station and a clock tower presented by 
Ml-. Jardine of the Bombay Ciyil Seryioe, a jail, school, dispensary 
and the usual public offices. Amongst other buildings are a irood 
dhar'mMla, a travellers’ bungalow, a cotton market, a grain and 
vegetable market, and a tdlukddA-i school where the sons M Grasias 
who are unable to afford the expense of the Rajkum4r College can 
obtain a good education. There is a good tank in the station which 
lies on the northern bank of the Bhog4vo river. The B. B. and 0. I. 
railway opened their extension line to this place in May i872, and the 
Bhdvnagar- Wadhwan line was opened hither in December 1880. 
To give an idea of the expansion of the export and import traded 
especially of the import trade in grain, the following figures will be 
useful. In 1872, 1192 tons of grain were imported, and 1952 tons 
of cotton exported. In 1879, 19,372 tons of grain were imported, 
and 5520 tons of cotton exported. And there seems little doubt 
but that these figures will be exceeded in the course of a few years. 
It seems probable that the Wadhwdn-Bhdvnagar line will bring 
a great increase to the passenger traffioe on the B. B. and 0. I. 
extension. It may divert cotton from going through Viramgdm and 
Ahmadabad to Cambay in the fair season, but it will no doubt add 
to the goods traffic during the rainy season. But this railway will 
no doubt deal a severe blow to Cholera and other small ports in the 
Gulf of Cambay, and tend more than ever to concentrate trade to 
the more important trade centres of Wadhwan and Bhaynagar as 
far as this province is concerned. The population of Wadhwdn 
Camp was according to the census of 1872 2500, and according 
to that of 1881 3091 souls. 
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Appendix. 

Chiefs. 


Nnm- Tributary. 
ber of 

Vil- — 

lages. Xo whom. Amount 


Area in Popula- 
Square tion, 
Miles. 18S1. 


Supposed 

Bevenue. 


State. 


Glass. 


Prince. 


Jhdlavdd. 


I Dhrdngadhra 1 

II VsinMner 1 
II Limbdi 1 
IX Wadhwan 1 

III Lakhtar 1 
III S^yia 1 ... 

Ill Chuda 1 ... 

1? Muli 1 ... 


Jhala Rajput. 
Do. 

Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do, 

Parmer Raj 
put. 

Jat Malik .. 

Do. 

Kunbi 

JhSJa Rajput. 


125 British j 
J un5,gad. 


lY BajSna 1... 

V Yanod I... 

V PAtri 

VI RAjpar 2A 

VI Vadod 2A 
VI Dasdda 2A 
VI Chotila 2A 


26 Do. 

8 British 
7 Do. 

2 British and 
JunS-gad. 

3 Do, 

22 British 

35 British and 
Jun&gad. 

3 Do. 

38 Do. 

3 Do. 


Malik 

Kathi 


VI Sanosra 2A 
VI A'nandpar 2A 
VI Bhoika 2A 


Do. 

Do. 

Jh&la Rajput. 

Kunbi 

Kathi 


VI B&i SAnkli 2A 
VI PAliyM 2A 


2 British and 938 

15 British and 1213 

Jun4gad. 

1 Do. ... 831 

3 Do. ... 1788 

2 Do. ... 796 

1 British ... 776 

2 British and 869 

JunAgad. 

2 Do. ... 1339 

1 British ... 318 

1 British and 1122 

Jun^gad. 

1 Do. ... 288 

1 Do. ... 900 

4 Do, ... 1052 

1 Do. ... 335 

2 Do. ... 623 

1 Do. ... 416 

2 Do. ... 403 

1 Do. ... 701 

3 Do. ... 1505 

2 Do. ... 1081 

1 British ... 362 

1 Do, ... 396 

2 British and 1063 

Junagad. 

1 Do 584 

1 Do. ... 639 

3 Do. ... 1636 

1 British ... 138 

2 Do. ... 678 

2 Do. ... 1408 

1 Do. ... 464 

2 BritisV and 11^ 

JunSigad. 

1 British ... m 

$ British and m8 

flun^gad. 


Karmad 2A 
KanthJlria 2A 
Kdrol 2A ... 
Kani5,lpur 2A 
KhambhHv 2 A 


Gedi 2A ... 
Ohachdna 2A 
ChhalAIa 2A 


Jakhan 2A 
Khandia 2A 
Talsana 2A 
TAvi 2 A ... 
Devlia 3A 
Dai'od 2A 
Pamii 2A... 
Bhathan 2A 
Bhalgamda 2A 
BhadvAnA 2A 
LaliySd 2A 
Vandla 2A 
Samla 3A,.. 


SAhuka 2A 
Untdi 2A .. 
AnkevAlia 2A 
Jhdmpodad 2A 
Kheraii 2A 
Oundi5.Ii 2A 
Jhamar 2A 
Dudhrej 2A 

Bhdlala 2A 
Vana 2A ... 


6 920 2650 Do. 

6 431 1955 Do. 

17 2246 14,860 Do. 

4 561 4124 Do. 

11 1058 10,611 Do. 

16 1796 12,000 Do. 

4 718 4016 Do. 

12 2183 18^842 Do, 

6 641 2045 Do. 

24 3494 22,318 Do. 

23 1999 15,000 Kayath Pra4 6 ..." 

bhu, 

3 231 1651 3h51a Rajput. 1 British 

3 648 3225 Parmar R^- 1 Do. 

put, 

184 15,764 1,00,000 Koli ... 16 Do. 


Vithalgad lA .. 

Kesria 2 A 
MunjpAr 2 A 

.Ihinjhdv^da 2A 



STATES 


Kathiawar Chiefs anh Talhkdars, 1882 --coniimmL 


TrIBL’TARY 


Caste or Race 
of tlie Ruling' ; 
Prince. 


Popula- 

tion, 

1881. 


Area in 
Square 
Miles. 


Supposed 

Revenue. 


Amount 


JMldvdd- contd. 
Bhare3da2A ... 

Bliimora 2 A 
, BJimanbor 2A ... 
Mevfisa 2 A 

MS-tra-Timba 2A. 
Chobari 2 A 
Sudamda Dhan- 
clalpar *2 A. 


British i 
Junagad. 

Do. 
British 
British ! 
Junugad. 
Do.' 

Do. 

Do. 


Kdthi 


Do. 

British 


Sejakpar 2A 
Ramparda 2A 

Sordth, 

I Junagad 1 

II jafarabad 1 
HI Porbandar 1 


British 

Gaikvad, 


Musalman 


British, Gaik- 
vad, and 

Junagad. 
British 

British, G^ik- 
vdd, and 
Junigad. 

British 


Jethwa Raj- 
put. 

Musalmdn „ 


HI B&ntva (Mana* 
vadar) 2. 

rV, V Jetpur 2 

and 

VI 

V B&ntva'Gidad 2... 

, V Yasavad2 

V DedS-n 2 

VI Bagasra 2 

VI Vinchhdvad 2 .. 

VI Kuba 2 

VII Kdthrota 2A ... 
VII Khijadia 2 A ... 

Kancr 2 A 
Garamli-Moti 2A. 

Garamli-N&ni 2A. 
Gadbia 2 A 


Eathi 


eluded ir 
8838 


Bdntva. 

20,000 


mgar Brah- 
man. 

5481 30,000 mthi 

16,116 1,00,000 Do. 

680 3500 N6.gar Brah- 

man. 

375 3000 Do. 

59 1000 Eathi 

85 1000 Do. 

249 2000 Do. 

327 2000 Do. 


GdikvM ...| 
GS-ikv5,d and 
Junagad. 


G5.ikv5.d ... 
Do. 

Do. 

G5.ikvM and 
Junagad. 
G&ikvad 
G5.tkvdd and 
Junagad, 

Do. 

G4ikv§,d 
GdikYlld and 
Jundgad. 
Do. 

Do. 

GAikvhd 


Charkha 2A 
Jh5.mka2A . 
Dholarva 2A . 

M§.nS.vdv 2A . 
L§.kh5.pfidar 2A. 
Monvel 2A 
Vekaria 2A 
V^hvadi 2A 

HSIaria 2A 
Snana 2A 
Dahida 2A 
Gigasaran 2A 

MdUr. 


Gfukvad and 
Junagad. 
Do. 

Gaikvdd 


633 British, G&ik- 1,20,093 
v5,d, and 

Jun&gad. 

125 British and 61,559 
G§.ikvSd. 

61 GStikvM and 10,231 
JunAgad. 

60 British and 21,321 
Junagad. 

179 British, G&ik- 140,721 
vM, and 

Jun^lgad, 

12 British and 4134 
JonSgad. 

18 Do. ... n,6l6 

12 Giikv&d and 1367 


I Navinagar 1 


MorvS 1 


II Dhrol 1 . 
II R&3‘kotl . 
II Gondal 1. 
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1 




Area in 

Popiila- 

Snpxxosed 

Caste or Race 

Num- 

Tributary. ! 

Class. 

State. 

Square 

tion 

of the Ruling 

her of 
Vil- 





Miles. 

ISSl. 


Prince. 


■ ■ ■ 






lages. 

To whom. 

Amount 


Jia^df—contd. 



Rs. 




Rs. 

V 

Mengni 1 

2 

3464 

20,000 

Jadeja Raj. 
put. 

Bo. ... 

8 

British 

3412 

V 

Gavridad 1 

9 

2381 

13,000 

7 

British and 

1021 

V 

Pdl 1 

6 

1214 

10,000 

Do 

5 

6 

Junagad. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

GS-ikviid 
British and 

1647 

84,5 

1181 

1632 

V 

Gadhka 1 

10 

2252 

10,000 

Bo’ ’ 

V 

VI 

Jdiia Devani 1 
Bhadva 1 

5 

7 

2383 

1231 

13.000 

11.000 

Bo. 

Bo. 

10 

4 

VI 

Bajpara 1 

1 

2004 

12,000 

Bo. ... 

8 

6 

dunfigad. 

3163 

1246 

CIO 

1692 

324 

2716 

946 

193 

111 

158 

687 

VI 

Kofcharia lA 

6 

2366 

15,000 

Bo. ... 

' Bo' ' ■ 

VI 

SMpiir lA 

10 

1237 

6500 

Bo. 

4 

Bol ;;; 
Bo. 

Tio 

vn 

LodhikalA 

15 

4655 

25,000 

Bo, 

12 

VII 

Vadali 2 A 

■ " ■ 2 

590 

2"00 

Bo. !.*! 

1 

VII 

KhirasralA 

l:^ 

4377 

19,000 

Bo. 

13 

Bo.* 

Bo 

SiisdngChandli 2A 

1 

1712 

7500 

Bo. 

'■ 2' 


Virv&o 2 A 

75 

170 

3000 

*Bo, 

1 

Bo. 

Bo 


Kanksiali 2 A ... 

70 

236 

1200 

Bo. 

1 


• Mowa 2 A .. . ■... 

7G 

233 

2000 

Bo, 

1 

Bo* 


Kotra Naydmi 2A. 

■ 3 

1266 

6000 

Bo. 

1 

Gaikvad and 


Kdnpar Ishwa- 

3 

1360 

5000 

Kathi 

?. 2 

Jundgad. 
British and 

347 


ria 2A. 

Bhalgam Baldhoi 
2A. 

1 

732 

2000 

Bo. 

1 

Jimdgad. 

Bo. 

262 


Drafa 2 A 

44 

7605 

60,000 

Jddeja Raj* 

23 

Bo. 

4871 


Safcodad VavcU 2A 

13 

2447 

12,000 

put. 

Bo. 

4 

Bo. 

1927 

1 


Mulila Deri 2 A ... 

15 

2510 

14.000 

16.000 

Bo. 

7 

Bo. 


Amnipar 2 A ... 

GohUvad. 

8 

1804 

Sheta Muham- 
madan. 

2 

British 

511 



I 

Bhdvnagar 1 ... 

2860 

400,323 

25,00,000 

Gohil Rdwal 

645 

British, Gdik- 

1,54,409 






Rajput 


vdd, and 

n 

Pdlitana 1 

305 

49,271 

5,00,000 

Gohil Rajput. 

300 

Jundgad. 
Gaikvdd and 

10,364 

in 

Vala 1 

140 

17,010 

1,64.000 

Gohil Rawal 

41 

Jundgad. ' 
Bo. ...i 

9202 

III 

Jasdaii 2 

no 

20,037 

2,00,000 

Rajput 

Kdthi 

61 

1 British, Gdik- 
vdd, and 

10,660 

IV 

Ddthi 1 ... 

4S 

6804 

70,000 

Gohil R,1,wal 

8 

Junagad. 
Gdikvdd and 

2007 


Bdbra 2 A 



40,000 

Rajput 


Jundgad. 

VI 

10 

7004 

Kdthi 

6 


VI 

Kotra Pitha 2 A... 

25 

7186 

60,000 

Bo. 

13 

British and 

5578 

VI 

Bhadli 2 A ... 

13 

4089 

26,000 

Bo. 

16 

Junagad. 
i Bo, 

1357 

VI 

Itria 2A 

6 

10.52 

4000 

Bo. 

2 

Bo. 

335 

VI 

Vdntkia 2 A 

6 

1722 

14,000 

Bo. 

2 

Included in K 

ambhdla 

VI & 

Karidxia 2 A 

10 

3156 

21,000 

Bo, 

9 

British and 

1157 

vn 

VII 

Ka,madhia 2A ... 

4 

772 

6500 

Mir Muham- 

1 

Jundgad. 






ftiadan. 





Derdi-Janbdi 2A. 

2 

782 

2500 

Chdran 

1 




1 KambMIa 2A . , 

6 

890 

6000 

Kdthi 

2 

British and 
Jundgad. 

’*524 


1 Edndhia 2A 

3 

589«t 

2500 

Syad Muham- 

1 ; 







madan. 





A'kdia2A 

2 

128 

1000 

Chdvda Raj- 

1 , 

British and 

154 

i 

'KiIVaIa2A 




put 


Jundgad. 


1 

2 

512 

2150 

K^hi 

1 

Bo.' 

665 


Khijadia 2 A 

2 

265 

2400 

Syad Muham- 
mad (in. 

Sindi 

1 



IMi 

Bildi 2A 

3 

416 

- 3000 

1 



HH 

Limbda 2 A 

7 

1839 

25,000 

Gohil Rajput 

' 4 

Gdikvdd and 
Jundgad. 

Bo. 

1212 

11 

Vdvdi Dhar- 

vdla 2A. 

4 

2217 

10,060 

Bo. 

4 

1 ^ 

1630 


Bhojamdar 2A ... 

3 

1107 

5000 

Bo. ; 

Bo. ...J 

550 


SamadhiSIa Cha* 

62 

1414 

' 6500 

'Bo, : 

2! 

. Bo. _ , ... 

2280 


baria 2A. 
KMjadia 2A ...i 

1 

i 995 

2400 

■ Bo* . 

■*, r-i 

Bb. 

427 


ydngadhra2A ... 
G#baia 2 A ... 

I 62 

447 

2000 

Bo. ' 


■ Bo. 

104 


1 I 

355 

3000 

Bo. . 

X. 

, Bo. 

,196 

; ' 

‘Katodia ^A 

1 1 

309 

2000 

Bo. 

1 

Bo. 

221 
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STATES 


Kathiawak Chiefs and Talukdaes, lSS 2 -~-cmiimml 


Appendix. 

Chiefs. 


^ „ Num- 

Oaste or Race 
of the RiUiug- yjj. 
Prince. lasres. 


Tributaey. 


Popnla* 

tion, 

1881. 


Area in 
Square 
Miles- 


Supposed 

Revenue. 


CliASS. 


To whom. Amount 


Gohil'vdd"-coni6i. | 

Songad 2 A 

P^nchvada 2A ... 
Toda Todi 2 A ... 
Viivdi VSoh§,ni 2 A. 
ChamS-rdi 2 A ... 
Pachegam 2 A ... 
ChitiAvav 2A. ... 
Rd-raanka 2 A ... 
Vadod 2A 
Alampur 2 A ... 

Dhola 2A 

Gadh&liSA 
Samadhialia(Cha- 
ran) 2A, 

Ratanpar DhS- 
manka 2A. 
Datha 2 A 


1181 2000 Gohil Rajput. 1 Gaikvdd and 572 

Junagad, 

441 1500 Do. ... 1 Do. ... 241 

612 3500 Do. ... 3 Do. ... 175 

275 ' 3000 Do. ... 2 Do. ... 354 

2117 9000 Do. ... 1 Do. ... 558 

3665 37,000 Do. ... 3 Do. ... 2802 

321 600 Do. ... 1 Do, ... 520 

509 1500 Do. ... 1 Do. ... 672 

877 2200 Do. ... 1 Do. ... 1102 

698 4000 Do. ... 1 Do. ... 1397 

304 1500 Do. ... 1 Do, ... 384 

2185 9000 Do. ... 3 Do. ... 2000 

135 860 Oharan ... 1 


921 6850 Gohil Rawal 3 G^ikv5,d and 90S 

Rajput. JunSgad. 

9352 23,000 Sarvaiya Raj- 24 Do. ... 5398 

put, 

994 5200 Do. ... 2 Do. •... 290 

738 25,566 Sarvaiya Raj- 1 Giikvdd ... 714 

put and eI,- 
thi. 

1264 6800 Sarvaiya Raj- 2 G&ikv5,d and 417 

put, JunSgad. 

729 700 Kamlia Ahir, 1 Do. ... 163 

191 2000 Gohil Rajput. 1 Do, ... Ill 

608 2200 Sarvaiya Raj- 1 Do. . 136 

put. 

354 3101 Do. ... 1 Do, ... Ill 

300 2550 Do. ... 1 Do. ... 319 

167 1052 Kamlia Ahir. 1 Do. ... 1X2 

199 650 KhasiaKoli... 1 Do. ... 60 

411 960 K&mlia Ahir. 1 Do. ... 109 

246 975 Khasiakoli ... 1 Do. ... 60 

600 2700 Sarvaiya Raj- 1 Do. ... 322 

put. 

957 8000 Do. .. 1 Do. ... 618 

610 2625 Do. ... 1 Do. ... 274 

241 900 Do. ... 1 Do. 135 

175 490 Khasiakoli ... 1 G^ikvM ... 31 

545 2550 Ka,mlia Ahir. 1 Do. ... 154 

821 4100 Sarvaiya Raj- 1 ■ Do. ... 103 

put. 

180 2000 Do. ... 1 Do. ... 31 

297 2500 Do. ... 1 Do. ... 128 

910 4800 Kamlia Ahir. 1 G5-ikvdd and 322 

duntlgad. 


IS,vej 2A.,. 
RanigS,m 2A 


Movchopna 2 A .. 
Gandhol 2A 
Jalia K&yaji 2A.. 

Rohisala 2A 
Pah 2A .. 
BodS-nones 2 A .. 
Jun4p&dar2A .. 
S5.t§,nones 2 A .. 
Shevdivadar 2A 
San^la 2 A 


Samadhi04 2A 
Rajpava 2A 
Chiroda 2A 
Vij4nones 2 A 
Vad&l 2A 
Dedarda 2A 


J41ia M&naji 2A 
Kanjarda 2A . 
Bhand4ria 2A . 



Gujardtl 


KATHIlWlR. 


The details of salutes allowed to the Kathiawar Chiefs are given in the 
following table : 

Salute TablCf I8S4, 

Number of Gujss. ■ Number of Guns. 

State. Attached p State. Attached 

Total. to the Total. 

Chiefship. Chiefship. sonal. 


Appendix. 

” Chiefs, 
1883 . 


PhrSn^^adra 

JunSgad 

NaY§.nagar 

BhfiiVnagar 

Morbi 

Gondal 


POWERS, 

Krst Class. 

In criminal matters can try any person except British subject for 
capital o:ffieBces without peiunission from the Political Agent. 

Civil Jurisdiction, — To any extent, 

^ Second Class. 

Criminal. — Can try their own subjects only for capital ofences without 
permission fi*om the Political Agent. 

Civil Jurisdiction. — To any extent. 

Third Class. 

Criminal. — Seven years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to the extent 
of Rs. 10,000 

Civil jurisdiction. — To the extent of Rs. 20,000. 

Fourth Class. 

Criminal. — Three years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to the 
of Rs. 5000. 

Civil Juinsdiction, — To the extent of Rs. 10,000. 

Fifth Class. 

Cidminal. — Two years’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to the extent 
of Rs. 2000. 

Civil jurisdiction. — To the extent of Rs. 5000. 

Sixth Glass. 

Criminal. — Three months’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to the extent 
of Rs. 200. * 

Civil Jurisdiction. — To the extent of Rs. 500, 

Seventh Glass. 

■■ Criminal. — Fifteen days’ rigorous imprisonment and fine to the extent 

Ci?il Jurisdiction.— None. 



11 

4 

15 

Vankaner 



11 

4 

15 

Liiiibdi 



11 

4 

15 

Dhrol 



11 

4 

15 

Rajkot 




11 

11 

P&lit^na 




9 

9 

Wadhwan 



STATES. 


[Bombay Gazetteer, 



liist of Thamihs under tlie Kathiawar Politicai Agency witli particulars 
regarding the number of estates, villages, <&c. : 


Appendix. 

OThInahs. 

im. 


Number Number 
of of 
Estates. Villages. 


Area. 


Kamo of TbS-nah. 


1 Wadhwan Civil Station Tiidnab 

2 Chotila Thana 

3 FaMd do. 

4 Blioika do. 

5 Dasiida do. 

♦j Vithalgadb do. 

7 Bagasm do. 

8 Lrikba,padar do. 

9 Rafilla do. 

10 -Maiia do. 

11 iJhrafa do. 

12 Lodhika do, 

13 Btlbra do. 

14 Songadh do. 

15 Chamardi do. 

D^tlia do, 

17 Ohok do. 


Ki-THIAWAK R.AINFALL, 1869 TO 1881 , 


‘,j^IKFAnL. 


Approx- 

imate 

River Basin or Height 
other Tract. above 
Sea 
Level. 


Sttb-Bitisions. 


Station, 


Ambaran NavSLiiagar 

Atkot Bo. 

Babra Bfibrii (T) 

Bagasra Bagasra (T) 

Baifi-Jia Bajdiia ... 

B/iiambha Na\Ai)agav 

BS,ntva B^ufva ... 

BarwAla Navaiiagur 

Bbadia ... ... Bo. 

Bhadli# Bhadli ... 

Bboika Bhoika (!’) 

Bh61 ... ... Bhavnagar 

Bbahwad NavJlnagar 

Blig/Xnagar (Daskroi BhS,vnagar 

Dispensary), 

, BotAd Do. 

Obmirdi Clmm^rdi (' 

Chorila Cbotila(T) 

Chuda Cbixda 

Das^da BasMa (T) 

Dringadhra Dbrangadb] 

Dbr^pha ... ... Dhr5,pba(T 

Oadhda Bbd-vnagar 

Oogo Gogo 

Gondal Goadal ... 

Hadi&na Nav^rtagar 

JAfardb^d JifarS-bM 

Jasdan ... ... dasdan 

Jodhpur Nav^nagar 

Jodia Do. 

JunSLgad Jun&gad 

Kdl&vad ... ^ ... Navanagar 


Demai 
Bh4dar 
Bh5,vnagar 
Bbadar... 
N. C. S. 

Aji 

Bbadar 
Utdoli ... 

Do. ... 
Bhiviiagar 
Bhogftva 
Khdkbalia 
W. 0, S. 
Bhdvnagar 

TOoli ... 

Blidvnagar 

Bhogdva 


N. C, S. 

K, C. S, 
Bbdrdar 
BhUvnagar 
K C. S. 
Bhddar... 
W, C, 8. 

S. 0. S, 
Bbfidar... 
Do. 

ITnd ... 
BhMar,,, 
Dnd 

w. s. 
w. o;a 

Sbetranji 
; Bh&dar.., 

I 

- w. da 

Sbetrunji 

fe:gsl4|yr%.. 


Kbijadia (T) 
Kotda ... 
Bh5,vnagar 
Lakhtar ... 
Kav5,nugar 
Bhrivna^r 
Limri 

Lodhika (T) 
LSJdi&pildan 
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KATHllWlR, 


Kathiawar Rainfall, 1869 to ISSl^mitimed. 


Appendix. 

Rainfall. 

1869-1881, 


Approx- 

imate 

River Basin or Height 
other Tract, above 
Sea 
Level. 


Station 


Sub-Bivisions, 


1876l87m878 1879 1880 1881 Total. 


Ambaran Nav5.nagar 

Atkot Bo. 

Bfibra Babra (T) 

Bagasra Bagasra(T) 

Bajana ... ... Bajaiia ... 

Biilambha Navanagar 

Bdntva Bantva ... 

Barvjlla Nav&nagar 

Bbadla ... ... Bo. 

Bhatlli Bhadli ... 

Bhoika Bhoika (T) 

BbS.1 Bhavnagar 

Bhanvad ... Navanagar 

Bhavnagar (Baskroi Bhrivnagar 
Bispeusary). 

BotM Bo. 

Chamardi ... ... Ohamardi (T) 

Chofeila Chotila(T) 

Olmda Chuda 

Basada BasS-da (T) 

Bhr^ngadhra Bhrangadnra 

Bhrapha BhrUpha (T) 

0adbdA BhSiVnagar 

C3ogo Cogo 

Gondal Gondal ... 

Hadi&na ..i ... Navanagar 

Jafarabad Jafarabad 

Jasdan Jasdan 

Jodhpur Navanagar 

Jodia ... ... Do. 

Janfigad JuuS-gad ... 

KJiiavad Navdnagar 

Kandorna Do. 

KhambrUia Bo. 

Khijadia Kbijadia(T) 

Kotda SS,ng3,ni ... Kotda 

Kimdla Bh^ivnagar 

L^khtar ... ... Lakhtar ... 

Llilpur Navilnagar 

Lilia BMvuagar 

Limri' Limri 

, Lodbika Lodhika (T) 

; LakMp5,dar L^kh§,piidar(T) 

Malmva Biiavnagar 

M5Jia Mdlia ... 

Mod pur NavS-nagar 

Morvi Morvi 


Bemai 
Biiadar 
Bhfivnagar 
Bhadar 
N. G, S. 

Aji 

Bhldar 
, Utaoli 
Bo. 

, Bhavnagar 
Bhog5,va 
KhS-khalia 

w. c. s. 

Bhavnagar 


TJtAoli 

Bhavnagar 

Bhog&va 

Bo. 

N. a s. 

N. C. S. 
Bbadar... 
BhS,vnagar 
E. C. S. 
Bhddar 

W. 0. s. 
s. a s. 

Bhddar 

Bo. 

Und 
BiiAdar 
Un?l 
W. C. S. 
W. C. S. 
Shetrunji 
Bhadar 
Shetrunji 

N. a s. 
w. c. s. 

Shetrunji 

Bhogtiva 

BhOdar 

Shetrunji 

S. C. S. 

Machhu 

Und 

Machhu 


Approx- 

imate 

^other^Tmct?*^ 1867 1868 1869,1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 

Sea 
Level. 


Snb-Bivisions. 


Station. 


Bhog&va 
Und ... 

W. 0. s. 

Aji 

w. a s, 

sak Bhildar 
Shetrunji 
W. 0. S. 

Aji ... 

w. c. s. 
w, c. s. 

Bhogtva 

Bbiidar 

Bh§,vnagar 

Bo. 

Shetrunji 
Bhtoagar 
W. 0, S, ■ 
Bhog^va 
Bo. 

Bhavnagar 
iKlachhu 
Und ... 


Mull 

Na\'{lnagar 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Paliad (T) 
PaliUna ... 
Porbandar 
RAjkot ... 
NavJinagar 
Bo. 
S4ela 

Navanagar 
BbSiVnagar 
Songad <T) 
BhAvnagar 
Bo. 

Navanagar 
Station (T) 
Town 
Wala 

WILnk§.ner 

Nav&nagar 


Mwli 

Ntkava 

Navfeagar 

Padadh&ri 

PadAna 

palled 

PAlitana 

Porbandar 

EiS.jkofc 

Rappur 

Eaval 

S^ia 

• . Sinthali 
Sihor 
' Songad 
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STATES 


KathiAwar Eainrall, 1869 to 1881 — coniintied. 


Appendix. 

Eainpall. 

im-18Sl. 


Approx- 

imate 

1876 1877 1878 1879'l880;i881 Total, 
other Tract. abo^'e i 

Sea 
Level. 


Sub-Divi§ions. 


Station, 


BhogvSa 
Und ... 

W. 0. S. 

AJi 

W, C. S. 

Sak Bhadar 
Shetrmiji 
W. C. S. 

Aji 

W. C. S. 

w. c. s. 

BhogILva 

Bb^dar 

Bh&vnagar 

Bo, 

Sbetniiiji 
Bliavoagar 
W. C. S. 
Bbogava 
Bo. 

Bhavnagar 
, Machhu 
1 XTnd ... 


Mull 

Nav5,nagar 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Paliad <T) 
PalitS,na ... 
Porbaiidar 
Rajkot ... 
Nav^uagar 
Bo. 
Srtela 

NavS-iiagar 
BUavnagar 
Songad (T) 
Bh'2lvnagar 
Bo. 

Navdnagar 

Station (T) 

Town 

Wala 

\Yank5,ner 

Navanagar 


MuU 

Nik4va 

NavS,nagar 

PadadhS.ri 

Pad&na 

FUm 

P^iitdna 

Porbandar 

Eitikot 

Ranpur 

Raval 

Sdela 

S^intliaii 

Sihor 

Songadl 

TalJijja 

Umrala 

WadAla 

Wadbwsin 

Bo. 

Wala 

W5.nk4ncr 

Wanthali 


Gujardt]. 


KATHIAWAE. 


List of tlie principal tMnalis of tlie Moghal Government in Kathiawar, 
derived from an original Gujarati list drawn np by tlie first Native Agent 
of tlie Britisli Government in Katbi^war. It will be understood that 
this list is by no means exhaustive, and some of the names are difficult to 
identify: 

TmaNAES UnDER THE SORATH SaRKAR. 


Appendix* 

Moghal 

Thanahs. 


1. 

Haweli Jundgadh. 

SO. 

Talaja (including 

bandar) 

2. 

Majhevadi, 


Sultanpur. 


3. 

Dhoraji. 

31. 

Goghdb4rab. 


4 

Bagasra. 

32. 

Sihor. 


5. 

Amreii. 

33. 

Bintwa. 


6. 

Jh4d ? (this cannot be 

34 

Bhad (now under Porbandar). 


identified, but it may be 

35. 

Kutiana. 



Jalia). 

36. 

Porbandar. 


7. 

LoHana, 

37. 

Navi-bandar. 


8. 

Mangrol (including bandar). 

38. 

DMuk. 


9. 

Lithi, 

39. 

Upleta. 


10. 

Pdtan Leva (including 

40. 

Jagat, otherwise 

called 


bandar) Yerawal ? 


Bw^rka. 


11, 

Kodinar (including bandar). 

41. 

GondaL 


12^, 

Gna (including bandar) 

42. 

Sultinpur Devli. 



Nawa Bandar ? 

43. 

W^Bsawad. 


13. 

Mendarda, 

44. 

BhimrM. 




Bandh r (not identified), 
possibly Bordi. 

Bilkha. 

Dharai (probably Dhar4 
bandar). 

N^asri (including bandar) 
Belabandar* 

Malikpur (including bandar) 
not identified. 

Dungar (including bandar). 

Dhaiftarwad. 

Daulatabdd (not identified). 

Khuntavda. 

H^thasni-chok. 

Artheja (probably Arthila 
or even Aiiwej). 

Palitana, 

GMadhdr. 

Mindvi. 

B^lgond. 

Mahnwa (including bandar). 


Karidna. 

Barwa. 

Morbi. 

Eangpur. 

Panchdsia. 

Tankdra. 

Muhammadnagar (Hal wad). 
Rijkot. 

Sardhar (MasumabM). 
Jetpur. 

Ednpur. 

Jasdan. 

A'nandpur. 

BhMIa. 

Pipr4,li. 

Berw^. 

ChorwM. 

B%h Chamanpur. 1 Not 
Janhanj. V identi- 

Asto. 1 fied. 


T'MIeISS of the SAREiB OF IsniMHAOAB* 


1. h 

2 . I 

3. I 
4 I 




inagar Haweli. 
wad. 

I. ^ - a- ■ ‘ 


5, Latipttr. 

T ,Pardhari. 

B* Dhr^pha * ) 




\ ‘ ! 'IV' ‘.Ml' t 
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Appendix 

Moghal 

Thanah«. 


The following 9 districts {mahdh) were held in jdgir hy ^ Jam Tamachi 

1. Khaml)li<iiia» 7. Bordi (pi’obably Dedli ^ these are meji 

2. Miani. Bordi near the Barda j abov 

3. R4nptir. y baWy.joiSmM 

4. Visaw^ra. 8. DhroL , agement as th 

5. Gadhka. 9. Drapha. word joint occur 


* This of course refers to the time when this Sarkdr was Khdlsah during the reign 
of the Emperor Aiirangzob. 


IliiS 



INDEX 


Aspect.: 7 - 8. 

Assar Toml) : light-house, 19, 
Assyrian inscriptions : 127. 
AtitS : beggars, 154 - 155, 
Atkot : village, 370 - 372. 
Audich Brdhmans : 145, 


Ibkpura : hill, lo, 

Aboti Brahmans : 146. 

Account-books : 206-207, 

Adhevada : village, 355. 

Adtidna : village, 355, 

Adtdla : village, 370, 

Agates ; 94, 

Ahirs : shepherds, 130, 131, 134, 135, 

Aidvej : t^Iukah, 355, 

Aji : river, 63. 

Ajmer : tdlukah, 355, 

Akdia : tdlukah, 356. 

Akbar : Moghal emperor (1556-1605), 293. 

Alang : village, 356. 

Alech : hills, 9, 10. 

Alang Mandr : village, 356. 

Alagh Khdn : A14-ud-din Khilji’s commander 
(1297), 284. 

Ald-nd-din Khilji : emperor of Delhi (1295-1316), 

284, 

Alampiir : tdlukah, 356, 

Alexander the Great : 128, 272. 

Ambran : village, 356. 

Amrdpur : talukah, 356-357. 

Amratvel : village, 357. 

AmreH Mahdls: subdivisions and boundaries, 

357 ; aspect, hills, rivers, wells, soil, and climate, 

358 j forests, animals, 359 ; population, agricul- 
ture, and currency, 360 ; history, 361-366 ; town, 
366 - 367. 

A|iandpTir : t^lukah, 367-368, 

Anderson, Col- W- W. : 222 , 

Angarias : treasure-carriers, 203. 
AnMvdda-Pdtan : 109 note 2 . 

Ankeirdlia : place of interest, 368. 

•Ansodar : village, 368 - 369, 

Ant : credit system, 212. 

Antdlia : village, 369 - 370. ^ 

Arambhda : see Dwdrka. 

ISj&t:' Tillage, 370.^ , 


Bdbaridvdd sub-division : 5. 

Bdbra : town, 372 . 

Bdbrids:130.131, 132-134, 

Babasir, rock ; 29 , 

Bad years : 311. 

Bagasra : town, 372, 373. 

Bahdrvatia ; outlawry, 116 and note 1, 117, 329, 
Bahuchara : goddess, 137 note L / ^ 

Bajdna : state, 373. 

Bajdnids : rope-datfcers, 159. 

Baird, Captain A- W- : 12 note 3, 69 note 1, 77. 
Bagddna : place of interest, 373. 

Baldhoi : tdlukah, 374 , 

Bdldchari : port, 34, 375. 

Bdldgdm : place of interest, 376, 

Bdldnivdv : village, 377. 

Bdlambha : town, 376. 

Bdmbhan: stream, 63. 

Bankers : 202 - 203. 

Ballantine, Captain : 306, 

Bdntva : state, 377, 378. 

Barda mountains : 9. 

Bardl : tsef, 29. 

Barvdla : town^ 377. 

Barton, CoL L. C- : 108, 221, 364. 

BdrotS : see Bhdts. 

Bdva ¥dla : a KiiU freebooter, 124, and 125 
not© 1* : ' - , s 

Bedi : port, 23% 37a : ^ 

Beggars : 154-156* ^ ‘ 

Benhaddd : king of Damascus, 128. 
Bet:i3la^d«mdport,19.31,67,242. 

Bhftdar : rirer, 61. 

Bhddla itown, 379 . 

BliMroa:towB, 380. 

BLiMa : t^ilokah. 379. 

BMdar toct of couatiyA 



INDEX. 


Bridges 

British. ' the, 306, 30f^ 
Brocade-weaviug : 2GC 
Brother Islands : 32. 
Buddhist CaTes : 10, l: 
Bhhler,. Br. j 272 note 


lhadli ; village, 

Bhadva : tilukah, 381. 

Bhadvdua : tilliskah, 38T, 

Bhdgvatdi *• crop share, 295, 322^. 

Bhaidhar^ mangrove island, 29.. 
flipfeliodar i tdlukah, 381. 

Bhal ';traet of country, 4. 

BMHla : tdlukah, 381. 

Bhalgdm : Baldhvi.. 

Bhalgimda : tdkkah^ 382L 
Bhdmhhau t village, 3S2. 

ISialltioamffiollota : place of interest, 382, 
t’iB^dufad I town, 382. 
i;. ’.Bhauddria ** titekali,. 382^ 384.. 

B jgars, 160. 

tillage, 384. 

jcavengers, 157 .. 

hiTsbandmen, 1 43. 

diltikah,^85, 

gs, i35.m 

;)}aoe of intex^est, 384. 

shepherds, 138*. 

: tdlukah, 385* 

iuts:ns- 

‘aders, 149. ^ ^ 

BhdTOagar: state and towm„237». 262-205, SOI 
302,385-397* . 

. .Bhdvsars *- calico-printers, 152. 

Bhdydvadar : town, 397. 

; ’ Bbeusdu : town, 398. 

.Bherai : port, 241 j, 398. 

;.i. ; Btdl^ : vSlage, 39a 
Bhiuiora : cave, 399. 

Bhistis : water»di>wers, 

/r 'L Bhogdvo- river, 63. 

’ .Biioxka • town, 3^9. 

; ^hemett, 154. 

E^'I^Cfjidvadat^J Minkah, 399. 
^K^jpdydda'-*|^’a«® ol interesV 400- 
. Bhomhhali : vil&ge, 4(K). 

f* vihigcr 

- '/'.Bileshvar *• village, •^toO- 

-V. Mkha : phice of interest, 401. , 

' l^chdrva ** village, 402. 
y'^' rBoddsiOUeS = tdlukah, 402. 
yy Bohords*- Mnsalm^ii traders, 162. 
i V ^ > BftQlc-kjBeuiiifi: *• 206-207 . 


Camels j 99. 

Capital: 190 -2m 
Carts : ISO. 

Carriers : 244. 

Caves : 399, 047. 

CensBus Details : 108- 109.. 
Chahharia : see Banuklhlal 
Chachaua : t^lukah, 402. 
Chamardi : tdbikah, 403. 
Chamthas : dancers, 159. 
Chamars curriers, 157. 
Chdudli ; sec Sisang. 
Chauch : islamT, 60, 403. 
Chduka *. island, 28, 67. 
Charaus : hards, 130 - 137 
Charkha : tilnkah, 404. 

'Ulage, 404. 


Chavaud-v 
Chdvda’Eajputs : 109, 27T- 
Chhdya ; village, 403. 

Chhalala : tdlukah, 403. 

Chelna : village, 404. 

Chiefs :-308, 314, 703-706. 

Chinri : reef, 31. 

Chitravav : tjUukah, 405. 

Chital : place of interest, 404, 405, 

Chitrod : place of interest, 687 . 

Chobari : tdlukah, 405. 

Chogat : place of interest, 405.. 

Chohaii Rajputs : 115. 

Chok : town, 406. 

Chokdi : village, 406. 

Chorvad: town,, 406; 

Chotila : hill and village, 10, 407- 
Christians *. 168-169. 

Chuddsama* Rajputs - 109,. 278- 
Chuda : state, 407. 

Chudgars •• bracelet-makers, 152. 

Chusra : rocky islet, 30. 

Chuuvdl : tract of country, 4> 

Civil Justice - 324 - 327 ^ „ I 

Climate : 89. 

Cocoa-palms : 95* 

Coins: 273. ^ ^ 

Copper-plates : 275* 

; Coral 1 93* 

■ Cotton : cultivation and trade, 185- 180^r 49 
:€onvtst33®-?33. ' 

. .:.r 


-INDEX 


m 


Creeto : 64. 

Criminal Justice ^ 307, 324-327. 
Crops : 182- loo. 

Currencj: 201-202. 

Customs: 120-121, 134. 


Dalbgars : leather- workers, 157- 
Biblii Eajputs : 115. 

Badva : village, 408. 

Bahida : tdlukali, 408. 

Baiasa : hiU, a 
Bamuagar : town, 408. 

Biutrdua : viOage, 408, 409. 

B^utretia : place of interest, 400. 

Barod : taluk ah, 411. 

Barjis : tailors, 151. 

Basara : taluk ah, 411, 

Batlia: phxee of interest, 410. 

Bedarda : tiUukah, 4ii, 

Bsddu : Ulukah, 411. 

Bdlvada : place of interest, *667. 

Bepdlds : traders, 140. 

Bora : &and hills, 26. 

Berdi Jdubdiui : state, 412. 

Bsmi : tlie, 63. 

Bevlia .* t^lukah, ^412. 

Bsvda : village, 411. 

Bbamlej : vinage,^414. 

Bkdttdbiaipur : 413. 

Bixailh: : place of interest, 414. 

Bhaudhusar : village, 415. 

Bliama : fasting at the door, 326. 

BbLaruka •• place of interest, 416. 

BMri : town, 415. 

Bliasa- town, 416. 

BMtarvari ** river, 63. 

Blieds : depressed classes, 157. 

BhobMs ; washermen, 157- 
Bbola : town, 417. 

Bbiolddri: t^lukab, 417. 

Uliolatva : tdlukah, 417 . 
rdji : town, 417 . 

augadra *. state and towe, 262, 418-432. 
plia - t^l^kah, 418. 

1; state, 432. 

• : town, 433. 

ders in Cujardt (1707) - 297, 208. 
axi6S:352, 353. 

town, 237, 242, m , ' m 433, 434, 

c Animals : 06-100. 

, place of interest, 434, 

‘ ri7L ' 

^ 

I'.fKlilnteh,' ■ 


Bundas : place of interest, 435. 

Bungar .* place of interest, 436. 

Bwdrka : see Okh^mandak 

Eartbq^uakes : 86. 

Ebbalvad : tdlukah, 436. 

Exports : 245, 248 - 256. 

F ;■ 

Famines: i00-l9a 
Fairs: 242-243. 

Fergusson, His Excellency Sir James : 221. 
Ferries : 224-226, 

Field Tools: 179-180, 

Field labour : isa 
Fish: 106-107. 

Fishermen: 154, [ i 

Fitzgerald, His Excellency Sir Seymour:' 365, 
Forests: 94-96, 311. ■!: 

Food: 17L ‘ 

I Forced labour : ”213-214. - '■;»! 

I Forde,llr.A* W.;221. - ./.fl 


t'taukali, 435. 


Gadhka : tdkkah, 437- 
GMhakda : place of interest, 437^ 
Gadhali : tdlukah, 436, 

Gadhia *• tdlukah, 437. 

Gadhra : town, 437.. 

Gadhula : tdlukah, 438, 

(Jambling Transactions ; 209-211' 
Gandhol : tdlukah, 438. 

Ganod : town, 438. 

Ganjivadra : tdlukah, 438. 

Gdndhvi : place of interest, 438, 439, 
Garamli : tdlukah, 439. 

Gdrudis: depressed *classes, 157. 
GfMadMr = place d interest. 431 
Gediitelukah, 439. 

Geology : 'IS -86. 

Ghed : lake, 4, 68. 

Ghela Sonmdtli; place of interest, 44fl. 

GhelotEajpnts-.llS- 

Giela: river, 63, 

Ghninli • place of interest, 449. 
Gidarstiilnkali, 440. 

Gigdsdran: telnkah, 446., ^ 

Qinning FaotorieB j ^1-2S2. 

Gir ' k i lls , 9. 16. ^ ■ 

GlxnSj : plkoe ot 
Girfe*= jfc I - 

Gtoi&a Brilunaiis'S: ^ ■' 

Gola. Bajputs ! itf. ^ 

GoiiNi'® ■■ 






INDEX. 



attacks Jundgad (1414) ; Makmtid Begada 
(1459-1513) the KdtMs ; the Portuguese gain 
Biv (1536) ; Jam Edval eoiiquers Hdldr (1535) ; 
Gujardt Viceroys (1536-1573); Akbar conquers 
Gujardt (1573); conquest of Ahmadabad by 
Miizafar (1583); Nauraug Khdn, faujddr of 
Jundgad; Emperor Jahdngir visits Gujardt 
(1616) ; famine (1631-32) ; Azam Khdn Viceroy 
(1635-1636); Mirza Isa, Viceroy (1642); 
Muhammad Aurangzeb, Viceroy (1644); Bara 
Shekoh invades Gujardt (1659) ; Mohobat Khdn, 
Viceroy (1660) ; disorders in Gujardt (1707) ; 
Mulkgiri (1602) ; Mardthds in South Gujardt 
(1704), and their defeat (1711) ; Max'dtha invasion 
and their raids in Sorath (1722) ; Bhdvnagar 
founded (1723) ; Bdmaji . Gdikwdr in Sorath 
(1738) ; Sher Khdn Bdbi Nawdb of Jundgad (1748); 
the Okha pirates (1804) ; Colonel Walker’s per- 
manent settlement (1807*8) ; Eateh Mahammad 
ravages Hdldr ( 1813) British conquer Okhdmandal 
(1816); British paramount (1820) ; British take 
Dwdrka (1820); criminal court (1831); Vdgher 
revolt (1858) ; classification of Kdthidwdr chiefs ; 
reforms (1863-1882); horse-breeding ; pplitical 
agents ; chiefs, 267 - 314, v . , 

Horses: 97-98, 311, 312. 

Hospitals : 352, 353. 

Houses: 170^71. , . ’ 

Hunter, Captain J. M* .* 250 and note 1 ; 199 note 1,. 
Husbandmen : 176 - 177. 


Golis : female attendants, 118. 

Gold thread: 257-258. 

Gondal : state and town, 444, 445. 

Gop : place of interest, 10, 445, 

Gopndtll : place of interest, 445-446, 
Goraklimadhi *• place of interest, 446, 447. 

Gosdis : see Atits. 

Grant, Captain (1820) : 124 note 1. 

Grds : see Girds* 

Grdsia School : 349. 

Greek Baktrianmonarchs ; 272, 277. 

Gugli Brdhmans : 146. 

Guilds ^265-266. 

Gulf of Camhay : description, points, ligbt-houses, 
banks, tides, rivers, ports, silting, survey, 35-60, 
Gulf of Outch : position, direction, foreshore, depth 
of water, tides, wind and weather, south-west 
monsoon, north-east monsoon, gales, passages, 
meteorological observations, light -houses, towns, 
ports, 12-34. 

Gundi Holidk : place of interest, 448. 

Gundidili : tdlukah, 448- 
. Guptas : Hindu kings, 273. 

Gunda : place of interest, 447. 


* tdlukah, 448. 
HaidarKu]iKh&u:300. 
fiajdms ; barbers, 156. 
tihtoh, 449. 

: Hil4r : Subdivision, 4, 6. 

. H^enda : town, 449, 

.Halyad : place of interest, 449. 

: creek, 64. 

; place of interest, 449. 


Imports : 244-248. 

Infanticide: 112-113. 

Instruction : 341 - 346. 

Inscriptions ; 273, 274, 282, 283. 

Insurance: 207-208, 

Interest : rates of, 206. 

Investments : 200. 

Iron : 90-9L 
Islands *. 8, 66, 67. 

aa s^l^ukah, 451. ‘ Itria Gadhdla : tdlukah, 452, 

rad: place if wterest, 452* J ' ' ‘ 

‘ ' 'Ml 

r ?,Krishna; Alexander the Great (B.O. 327); Jacob, Sir George LeGraud; 155 and note 2, 
t the Greek' Baktrianmonarchs:; 199, 308, / , . 

■ ie Guptas ; the Jackson, Major f * H : 357 note 1. 

anshi Gohils or Jddav Eajputs : 115 ; 267-271. 

(875); the Jddeja Eajputs : 111-113. 

(1024)iMuirdj JdfarAhdd : port, 240 ; 452. 

dhrdjJayasxngh Jagat : see Bwdrka. 

mSgad (1125) : Jails : 329, 335, 336. 

Vddhel (1225).; Jdkhan : tdlukah, 453. 

Jaliipuriplabe<iiMt«^%i53. 

J ambll-5 place of interest, 454. 


B ily : place of interest, 449. 

M;! place o| intfirest, 450, 451 
|Mtt:'i^ukah,45L 






' JiSEHagSir : see Navdnagaif. 

Ja»gl)i : port, 454. 

Jasdau : state, 455. 

Jats : cattle-dealers, 167. 

Jatvar : tract of country, 4. 

Jatis : Jain ascetics, 156. 

JetJhLva Eajputs : llO ; 278. 

Jesar j place of interest, 456. 

Jetpur * state and town, 457, 458. 

Jetalsar : village, 457. 

JMla Hajputs : m, 281. 

Jhdldvad : sub-division, 3, 6. 

Jhamar : t^lukah, 450. 

Jhdmka : t^lukah, 458. 

JMmpodar *• t^lukah, 459. 

Jildusa •• threat, 326. 

JMkidri : place of interest, 450. 

JMdujiimer : jdace of interest, 459, 

JkinjMvMa : town, 459, 460. 

Jodiya : port, 24, 239, 461. 

Jodhpur : town, 46L 

Jogis : wandering beggars, 159. 

JUlLdgad : state and town, 261, 287-289, 462-501 
JuuipMar I t^lukah, 502. 

JuuasdTar : place of interest, 502, 


Kdthis: early tribe, 122-132, 278, 289-291 
Kathivadar : port, 241, . 

Kathrota *. t^lukah, 507. 

Kdtoria : tdlukah, 507. 

Keatinge, Colonel E. : 308, 365. 

Keri: river, 63. 

Kesria .* tdlukah, 507. 

Kesod .* place of interest, 507. 

Khadarpur : place of interest, 508. 
Khikhrechi : town, 508. 

Khambhdla : tdlukah, 508. 
Khambhdliya : town, 509. 

Khambhlav : tdlukah, 510. 

Khdndia *. tdlukah, 511. 

Kharkadi : place of interest, 511-512. 
Kharaks : husbandmen, 205 note I, 
Kharedi : town, 513. 

Khavds : male slaves, 118, 119. 

Ehdrvds : sailors, 153. 

Khatris : dyers, 152. 

Kherdli : tdlukah, 513, 

Kherdi ; place of interest, 513. 

. KMjdia : tdlukah, 513, 514, 

Khojds : Musalmdn traders, 163. 
Khokara : hill, ll. 

Khokhri : pla^^ of interest, 514. 

Ehodu I place of interest, 514. 

Ediordsa : place of interest, 515. 
Khuntdvdda: town, 516, 517. 
Knot-printing : 258-259. 

KoiH : place of interest, 517. 

Kodindr i town, 518-520. 

Kolis : early tribe, 139-142. 

Kota : place of interest, 5^. 

Koth4ria : tdlukah, 520. 

Kotra : 520-522, 523. 

Kotri 1 tdlukah, 523. 

Kovaiya : tdlukah, 623, 

Krdnkach : place of interest, 52^J. 
Krishna j ruler of Dwdtka, 267 -272. 
Kshatrapas : Hindu kings, 272-273. 
Kuba *. tdlukah, 524, 

Kuda *. place of interest, 524. 

Kumdrpdl 1 Hindu king, 283. 

Kumhhdrs j potters* 15L 
Kundla: town, 524. 

Kundli I place of interest, 524. 
KundJidla ** tHuka^ 5^. 

KtmMt&v 5 village* 525* 

Kutidna ; town, 5^, 

Kuva S' place of interest, 526. 

Kuvadva ^ piac© of interest, 527- 

L, 

' Labour etf 4 

LaJshipddair ; t^iakah, o27- 


Kdchhids : husbandmen, 143. 

^ KidtiMgkd'’i'’'pi^o pf'Int^Wt* 502. 
Kadiili i tdlukah, 502. 

Kdgvadat - tdlukah, 502, 
Kdhnpur-Ishvaria : tdlukah, 502, 
Kdldvad : town, 503. 

Kdlubhdr: river., 63. 

Kdlumbhar : an island, 2?. 
Kamadhia *. tdlukah, 503. 
Kamalpur *. tdlukah, 503. 

Kandola : hill, io. 

Kanbis : husbandmen, 142-143, 176. 
Kandolia Brdbmans : 146. 
Kandoma : towm, 503. 

Kaner : tdlukah, 504. 

Kdnkasiali i tdlukah, 504. 
Kanjarda : tdlukah, 504. 

:'place of interest, 687. 
Kaatela : place of interest, 504^ 
Mi;R4btrodi : place of imtereat, 505. 
Kansdrds : coppersmiths, 150. 
Kantbaria ^ place of interest, 505. 
Kapol Vdnids ; traders, 149. 
Karidna : tdlukah, 505. 
i'ly : tdlnkel)-*’50% ? ^ » .v' 

«rf| iKSrol 1 tdiukdh* 50^! > < ^ If ^ 


Kdtur 





Mardtlids : 168, 299-304. 

Markets ; 243. 

Matra Timba : Mlukah, 546. 

Miyipddar : place of interest, 546. 

Memans : Mnsalmdn traders, 162. 

; Mendarda : town, 546. 

; Mengni J t4lukali, 546. 
i Mers : Hindu tribe, 138-139- 
; Mesaria : tdlukali, 546. 

I Meshri Vdnids : traders, 147-149. 

Mevasa: tdlukah, 546. 

I Miands • Musaiui4n tribe, 154, 166- 167. 

I HHlet: 186-187. 
i Midni : port, 547. 

I Minerals • 90-94. 
i Mirs ; Musalmtln beggars, 1G4. 

I Mithi Virdi : place of interest, 508, 

MocMs * shoemakers, 1 57. 

Modk BrdbLmans : 146. 

Modh Vanias *. traders, 148. 

MoliOta Kbokra : place of interest, 547. 
Momnas ; Musalm^in weavers, 163. 
Moneylenders : 204. 

Monpur *• place of interest, 547. 

Monvel - tAIukah, 548. 

MorM *. state and town, 548-55L 
Mordlldr : range of hills, 11. 

Morpur *. fort, 552. 

Morchopna : tdlukah, 552. 

Mori Eajputs : 115. 

Mortgages : 212. 

I Mortgage of Labour : 213. 
i Movements : 173-174, 

• Mul-Dwdrka : place of interest, 552, 553. 

I Mulkgiri : tribute-collecting expedition, 116, 299, 
I Muli : state, 553-556. 
j Mulila Leri : talukah, 550, 

Munjpur : tdlukah, 557. 

Ij Musalmans : 160-167. 


kes 1 68 . 

tkbtar : state, 527, 528, 

Lliad : talukah, 528, 
ilpur : town, 528. 

LmdMr : hill, il. 
ind Tenures -.314-320. 
ing, Colonel W. : 308, 
ingbds i Musalmdn beggars, 164, 
itb : place of interest, 528. 

ItH : state, 528-529. 

Lgbt-bouses ; 234-236, 

iMa Mobota : place of hiterest, 529 

Ltnda *. talukah, 529, 

imdi : state, 529. 

ions : 100, 101. 

ocal Funds : 340-342. 

ddbva : place of interest, 534. 

tpdhika : tdlukali, 635. 

J traders, 149. 

[pliydna : place of interest, 535. 
ihneb : hills, 11. 

|t^drs blacksmiths, 151. 
t^ukah, 535, 


: place oi interest, 542* • ^ _ 

^pi^isfB^hermen, 154. . . 

: sttWivisioa, 4, 

iK^asri : 'jive*, 63. 

Illldf jte * interest, 285, 535. 

iBto^Irtira : place of interest, 536. 
^pi'I^Etindu tril>e, 139. 
sjhip nd Begada : Musalm^n king, 109 note 2, 

(1024).- 279-280. 

! td'vrti, 238, 536, 537. 

tr 'town, 537. 

[^iSarina Eajputs •• 116. 

!£lan. : river, 63. 

^Jia: state, 166, 538-540. 

^Es ? htiabahdinen, 143, 


Hagar Brabmans : 144, 

Bfdgasri : I>lace of interest, 557- 
Kdgdbaniba : place of interest, 557* 

FTagmati : river, 64. 

ITdgber : tract of country, 5, 8, 276, 280. 
Hdgnes ** place of interest, 558. 

.Hal ; lake, 68, 559. 

Handivelo : hill, 12. 

Hats ; rope-dancers, 159. 

Haroda Eajputs : 115. 

Havanagar : state and town, 25^ 112, 560*570, 
Havibandar : port, 241, 579, 

Hes temporary hamlets, IL 


town, 542. 

; stoto and town, m, 642-545. 
da : place of interest, 645. 
^cfm«;540. 
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Kalkantlia : tra<?t of country, 4, 
Naliya ; port, 27. 

Nora : mangi^ove island, 29, 
Natt. Maior L. *. 175 note 1, 


Political Agents j list of, ai% 314. 
Population : 108-174. 

Porbandar : state and town, 240, 614 - 629. 
Ports .'236-242. 

Portuguese : 291. 

Porvdd Sbravaks : traders, 148. 

Poshitra : port, 32, 242. 

Post Offices : 234. 

Powers : 318 note 1. 

Prdebi Kund : place of interest, C30. 
Prices: 216-238. 

Production. : 00-107. 

Public Works : 310. 


Ods : pond-diggers, 158. 
OkMmandal : district, 4, 164, 165. 
Oil-pressing : 260. 

Ojat : river, 64. 

Ordeals : 326-327. 

Ornaments : 201. 

OsMm : bill, 10. 

Osvdl Sbravaks : traders, 148, 


Rabdris : shepherds, 137. 

Raidi * place of interest, 630. 

Railways: 221-222, 

Rainfall: 86-89. 

Rdi Sankli : tdlnkah, 635. 

RajastMnik Court : 117, 310, 331. 

Rajgor Brabmans : 145. 

Rdjkot : state and town, 630*635. 

Rdjknmdr CoHege : 3X0, 3ii, 348, 349. 

Rajpur : tiUukah, 636. 

Rajputs : clans, 109 « 115 ; patrimony, 1 15 ; hhdy^ 
115; bahdrvatia, 116-117; distribution \i 
character, 117 ; dress, 118 ; ■women, 318 ; app< 
ance, 119 ; daily life, 119- 120 jcustoms- 119- U 
religion, 121. 

Rajula : place of interest, . ’ 'I 

Rdmanka : tilukah, 638. . iriki 

R^mparda : tdlnkah^ 638^ . '' 

Rdmpur : place of interest, 63.7. 

Ran : salt marsh, 23 ; of Cambay, 77, 78 ; of 
description, bed, .floods, mirage, water, prodn 
routes, history, 69-77. 

Rdn : place of interest, 63$. 

Rdndvdv : place of interest, 639. . 

Rdndbia : t&lnkah, 639. 

Rinigdm : Hl^hah, 640. . ' 

Rdnpur : place of interest, 639. 

Ran'Vdra : light-house and shoal, 39. 

Bashndl . tilukah, 640. 

Ratanpur Bbdmanka : tilukah, 640, 

1 Rates of Assessment : 319 - 320. 

Rdthod Rajputs : 283. 


Pa : tdlukah, 602. 

Paebbegam : tainkah, 602. 

Padbiar Rajputs *. 115. 

Paga : reef, 30. 

Pal : state, 602. 

Paliydd : tdlukah, 602. 

Palitdna : state and town, 603- 605. 

PaliaS : tomb-stones, 136 note 2, 370. 
Paneb Talavda : place of interest, 606. 
Pdnebavada : tdlukah, 606, 

Parma'* Rajputs : 114. 

Parsis : 169. 

Parajia Sonis : goldsmiths, 160 note l. 
Pardbari : place of interest, 606, 

Pastar : place of interest, 606, 

Pasndvada : place of interest, 606. 
pdtan Somnatb : place of interest, 607 “611. 
Pdtna : place of interest, 612. 

Pdtanvdv : place of interest, 611. 

Pearls : 93. 

Pedlers : 244. 

Peile, tbe Honorable J* B. *. 3 note 1, 221, 
PerciYab Mr. E. H. : 264. 

Perfumes : 261. 

Periplus : the (247 a.d.), 276. 

Pbdebaria : tdlukah, 612. 

Pbulka : 63 ; place of interest, 63, 612. 
Pbuljbar : river, 64, 

Piebdi : tdlukah, 612. 

Pinddra : place of interest, 613. 
pinj drds *• cotton-carders, 163. 

Pipavdv : po^> 614. 

PiprdU : place of interest, 614. 

S^'v^acy : 328, 

Pirotan reef, 25. 

Piram : island, 66, 


Rdval : tomb, 21 ; town, Ml, ) 
RdvalidSitape-maka^, 159.* > 
Rdvalidvadar : place of interest, U 
. Red-powder : making of, 200. 
Reforms : (1863-1882), 309-312. 
Reservoirs:^' ■ ^ 

Rest-bouses : 231. “ ' 

Revenue :3S7. ' 

11 Ribda : place of interest, 641. 
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Shrinagar : place of interest, 65^^, 
Sidhsar : Buddhist caves, 10. 

Sidis : slaves, 11, 161, 

Siiior t town, 654, 655. 

Sildna ; tAlukali, 654. 

Silting i Grulf of Cambay, 48-60, 

Simsy Mr. B* Proctor : 219 note i . 
Singavada : river, 63. 

SipdMs : Musalmdn soldiers, 163. 
Sisdng Ckdndli : tdlukah, 655. 

Sitha : place of interest, 656. 
Soap-making : 261-262. 

Soil : 175. 

Solanki Eajputs : HO. 

Soiimdtll • see Pdtan Somiidth. 
Sompura Brdhmans *• 146. 

Sondr Bari ; shoal, 22. 

Songad ; place of interest, 657. 

Sonis: goldsmiths, 150. 

Sorathia Vanids : traders, 149. 

Sorath : sub-division, 4, 6, 294. 

Steam presses •. 253 - 254. 

Stones : 91 - 92, 262, 355. 

Strikes: 266. 

Snb-divisions : l, 6. 

StLknka t see Ohdnka, 

Snka Bhadar = the, 63. 

Snltdnpnr : place of interest, 657. 
Sundrdi : port, 64, 242. 

SlXpedi : place of interest, 658. 

Suthdrs ; carpenters, 150. 

Sntrdpdda •• place of interest, 658 - 660. 


ick tracts : 176. 

iTers : 60-63. 

oads : 220-221. 

okisa : place of interest, 641 

pMsala : tihikah, 642, 643. 

pjki : light-house, 19, 25. 

option : 180. 

.pntes : 219. 

M ' place of interest, 643, 


dela t state, 643 -645. 
aalors •• 153. 

I ukah, 645. 

fe, 27, 240, 645. 
jor w. A. : 166 note 4, 
262. 

ms, 151. 

, : t^ukah, 646-647. 
kah, 647. 

.2; caves, 647. 
ikah, 647. • 

i of interest, 647. 
jkate, 165-166. 

5 Ihrttergs, 152 note 1, 
of. iat^pst, 648* 
[nkah'^64S* > ‘ ' 

tankah,651. 

TfUl i t^tikah, 651. 
liusbandmen, 143. 

>lace of interest, 649. 
ums-cleauers, 158. 
river, 63. 
rdkmaiis : 146. 

[ace of mterest, 649. 


Tdis : Musalmin weavers, 163, 

Taldja : hill, 12 ; fort, 241 ; town, 660 - 662. 
Talsdna : tdlukah, 662. 

Tdlnkdar : land proprietors, 318, 

Tdna : place of interest, 662. 

Tankara : town, 662, 663. 

Tavi : place of interest, 663. 

Temple, His Excellency Sir Bichard *. 223, 
Than : state, 663. 

Thdnga : hill range, 9. 

Thoris : broom-sellers, 159, 

Tigldth Piieser L of Assyria (1130) : 127. 
Tikar : place of interest, 664, 

Tillage : 181 - 182. 

Timdna : place of interest, 664. 
Time-hargains *• 209 - 2ii, 

TimM : t^lukah, 665. 

Toda : t4lukah, 665* 

Tolls : 224. ' 

■Trade :2i9-m - / 

Trade ! ’ , ? * i , ; ' / 


i,ee of mterest, 650. 
ace of interest, 650. 
r4'i^&,277* ' 
||,347 i'?48. 


of interest, 651, 
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Tr^ga : self-wonnding, 136 note 1, 326. 
Training College : 346. 

Transit duties : 338 - 340. 

Trdpaj : town, 665, 666. 

Tulsislldm : hill, 12 ; place of interest, 666, 
Tuna : port, 18, 23. 

Turis : depressed classes, 157. 


Vana J t^ilukah, 675, 

Vandla : t^llukah, 675. 

Vdngadhra : talukah, 676. 
Vanjdrds : carriers, 159, 

Vdnjkds • weavers, 152. 

Vdnkdner : state and town, 676-679. 
Vanod : tdlukah, 679. 

Vanthli : town, 273, 284, 679-682. 
Yardha: place of interest, 682. 
Varal : place of interest, 683. 

Yartej : place of interest, 683. 
Yasdvad *. tdlukah, 684. 

Vavdnia : port, 241, 684. 

Ydvdi ; tillukak, 683, 684. 
Yejalkotlia : place of interest, 685. 
Vefcria, tdlukak, 685. 

Veras : cesses, 319. 

Terdt : place of interest, 687. 
Verdval : port, 238, 686,687. 
Vessels *. 226-233. 

Viclldvad : tAlukah, 688. 

VichMa : place of interest, 688. 
Villages : 160-170. 

Village Communities : I7l, 172, 
Virpur ; state and town, 688, 689. 
VirvdT: tdlukah, 689. 

Visdvadar : place of interest, 690. 
Visdvdra *• place of interest, 691. 
Vithalgad : tillnkah, 689. 

Vohords : usurers, 204. 


Uben : river, 164, 

UjalYav : village, 667. 

Ilnirdla : place of interest, 667. 
Uxnarda : place of interest, 667. 

Una : place of interest, 667, 
Uncbaya : tdlukak, 669, 

Uncba Kotra : place of interest, 668. 
Und : river, 63. 

Und Sarvaiya *. subdivision, 5. 
Untidvadar : tdlukah, 669. 

Untdi : talukah, 669. 

Upleta : town, 669» 


Vaccination : 354* 

Vad : t&,lukah, 669. 

Vaddl : t^lukab, 670. 

Vaddli : talukaii, 670, 

Vaddrans *• see GoUs, 

VddbelEajputs:llO. 

Vddis : bandmill-sellers, 159. 

Vadod : Ulukab, 670." 

VdgbavTi I tdlukab, 670. 

Vdgbela Eajpnts : 115, 284, 

Vaghers; Musalmdns, 154; pirates, 164-165, 
.305, 307 ; revolt of, 308 ; disturbances (1857*1867), 
364 - 365. 

Vdgbris ^ hunters, 158. 

Vaijdnones *. t^iukab, 684. 

Vakagis : beggars, 155, 

V^a Eajputs : HO. 

Vala : state and town, 670 - 675. 

Vdla Eajputs : HO, IH note 3. 

'|;!;TOlal3bfe' i UMu kings, 274 -277. 


Wadhwdn - state and town, 261^ 691-701. 
Wages : 214-216. 

Walker, Colonel: H6, 121 note 1, 123, 16^ 
Weatbor-wagers : 211-212. 

Weights and Measures : 21S. 

Wells : 67, 68, 178-179. 

Wild Date-Palms : 95-96. 

Wild Animals : lOO • 106. 

Wild Asses : 105. 

Wodehouse. His Excelleacy Sir Philip 






